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,. 1. 1 1', for atjhnkathd, it road nlfhakaihi. ft, 

p. 289a, 1. 10, for Auijns read Ahrius: 

,, 1. 13, /or Brahmans read, Brahmnnas. 

„ 1. 23, add commas after Brdhmaaa and 

after Itihdsa. 

„ 1. 33, /or applies, as read ap|)bos. As 

iCt • 1. 40, for nia/uftara’HikiUju road ahejuttara- 
, vikth/a. 

p. 289/?, 1. 3, /or Gataka read Jataka. 

]). 2y0a, 1. 12, /or Visrovnna read Vai.sravaiia. 

„ 1. 14, for Mahotsdha read mahotsdhn, 

p. 293/?, note 1. 5, for Arahas wad .\rahats. 
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1. Tin: Brdhmnn (Vtid Ihe ^Itu'chnnt. 

I N a certain villaj^o lived a poor lira Inn an j 
■\vlioby bo,L»‘gin^^ all day collected bull'aseer | 
of rice ; ’svlielbcr lie bc;i:j^('d at ten bon.scs or iii i 
one, or wbetln'r lie remained at lioiiie, be still j 
bad ball* a siua* of j’Ice and notbini^ more, and be ■ 
and bis wife used to eat it. At Ibo extremity | 
of tbo vilIa;:^o was a tein])Io of GaTK.'sa wliero bo j 
used to worship Siva and Din’ga. One day | 
Siva and .Durj^ii came down fjom lieavon, and j 
after visiting many places went to the t('inj)le j 
jf (In Mesa. | 

Durga said to Siva, “ Tins poor Brrdiman bns j 
been worsbippine; you for a long time, sliow ; 
biin a little favour to-day and free liim from bi.s , 
j)Overty.” Siva licaring tliis said, “(laiie.'ui, tlio ! 
day after to-incrrow before sunset give (be poor : 
Brabmau two lakhs of rupees.” Gauesa said 
bo would do so, but the poor Brabnian beard 
Tiotbing about it. In the village lived a very i 
wealthy man who bad that day lost*^ie of bis | 
cowH, and goiu' io look for it; a storm t)F rain j 
happened to come on, and lie went into tlio ' 
temple of Ganesa, and ovcrlieard (nanytliijig r 
that f^iva and Dnrg.l said from the l)egiiniing ; 
to tbo eiid. W ben bo came out bo tbongbt j 
that bo might as well buy the Bridunau’s eluiiiee | 
of receiving 'Oiytliing on tbo next day but one, j 
so be went to tb Vorabmaids bouse and said, j 
Sir, wiii you sell ijie tbo cbanco of what yon j 
may receive tl. dyr after to-morrow?” Tin; j 
Brahman considered that be only received half | 


a seer of rice daily and notbftig more. So lie 
agreed to .sell bi.s cljama*, and asked the mer- 
chant V. bat In? would give for it ; the mereliant 
said be •could allbrd to givd Ks! 1 o,mOO. Tlu; 
Brabmau tlu'ii » eiit to cuJisiili liis wifi', and she 
told him not to take Uss than a lakh, lie Bum 
iiiformed the merchant, who bi'ing under the 
impre.s.sioji lliat lie ^vonld still gain a bikb agreed 
to give it liim. Barly tlio next morning the 
merchant wcigliod out the rupees, and fl(‘nt men 
with Biem to Ibo Br.ibman’s bouse, and lie then 
wont to tbo temple of Gan('.sa. 1dio avIioIo day 
pas.sed, but lie received no money, anti thought, 
“ Do Siva and Dnrg.'i speak falsely, or is Gauesa 
acting trcacdn'roiisly r” Tliliiklng t bis be became 
vt'ry angry, and gavt' a kick at thotempio doo?’, 
and Ids foot went Birongb, so tliat lie could not 
cxtrlcatA' it. Sonui time after Bic mevebant was 
rangbt in lbi.s waY*S»iva and Duvg.i came, and 
askt'd Ganesa, “ lias tbo Brabmai.v we spoke of 
r(;ceived tlio twol'dvlis of j‘iipc(\s; bave you paiil 
him or nut ?” Gayesa an.swert'd, ‘‘One l.'ikh bns 
boon paid bim tbis inorniiifr, tbo remaining lakli 
lias not been paiiL lint (be defanlter’s (not is held 
fast in ibe door." H'be mt'rebant bearing this 
ibonc;!il Ibal bo hail already paid Bie Br;\bman 
ono l;\kb, and v/ould bo obligtal to give bim 
another, or bis frot would not bo released, so be 
ordered some of the people who lived with 1dm 
to take another lakh to the Brabman’s house. 
His foot was tlum released. The Brabman took 
his two lakhs of rupees, and lived iu wcaltli and 
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happiness. If God wishes io give a man 
anything, no one can tell in what way ho will 
give it. 

2. Adr^ ir//>. 

Ill a certain country there lived a genllermin’s 
sou named Adi ; when his lather died he left 
him a large sum of money, hut Adi spent the 
whole of the money and sold his house, lie 
then said to his wife, “ Tlu.'re is nothing more left, 
what are we to do ? I have not a single two- 
anna piceo, I must go and take service in some 
<*onutry far away ; as it will bo mean service my 
relations will net see mo there, and so I shall not 
be ashamed. I am now going to look lor work, 
l)ut must first tell you how ^ou are to manage 
matters while I am away. Tn the first place you 
»vill have to buy back all the gardens, houses, 
and other things which belonged io my father ; 
and in the next place a son m ust be born to me.” 
With these words Adi departed. 

Now Adi’s father had borrowed some money 
from a man for the exj)eiiscs of bis marriage, 
so the man camp to Adi’s wife, and said, “ Where 
is Adi ? llis’\^aiher, who is dead, borrowed 
some money of me for Ids marriage ; produce 
Adi that he may pay m^.” Adi’s wife answered 
that he had gone to anoti^er ‘'country, and she 
knew nothing about the money. Now she was 
extremely beautiful, and the man thought if lie 
could get her he would want no more money, 
so he determined to lay a complaint that very 
day before the Kotwal, saying that Adi’s father 
had borrowed money of him to inaiTy his son, 
and that Adi had gone away, so there was no one 
left but his wife, and as Adi’s father had spent 
tlu! money on the marriage of his son, he was 
entitled to the son’s wife, d’he Kotwal replied, 

he was entitled to her, and she should be 

0 

summoned to appear befetre him, so lie sent a 
pyada with orders to bring Adi’s wife. The 
])yada went to her, and said, “ A complaint has 
licen made against you, and the Kotwal has 
summoned you.” So Adi’s wife dressed her 
hair, and put on her clothes, and went in a palki 
to the Kotwal’s Court, but she ordered the 
palki to be put down at a little distance f'rom it, 
and sent word to the Kotwal, that she did not 
appear in public, and could not come into Court, 
so she would be obliged by his coming to her, 
and talking over the case. When the Kotwal 
received her iuessage, ho went to the palki and 
said, '' Open the screen of the palki, and tell me 
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what you have to say.” Then she opened the 
screen, and wdien the Kotwal saw Adi’s wife, 
he determined ho would drive away the man, 
and keep her as his own wife. So ho said to 
the man : “ Go to the person to whom you Icid 
the iiionoy, and get it from him; who ever heard 
of getting a woman instead of money ? go, you 
scoundrel, you will have nothing here.” 

So he drove the man away, and came and 
I invited Adi’s wife to go homo with him. She 
said, “ 1 have no otlicr friend bift you ; give me 
200 rnpoes, and when I have paid all my debts, 
I will come to your house. When! send for you, 
or you receive any letter from me, you must 
come to my bouse.” She llieii took the UVo 
hundred rnpoes from the Kotwal, and went home, 
and gave ordtu’s (hat her father’s ruined house 
slioiild be rebuilt. 

In the mi'antimo the man laid another com- 
plaint bid'oro the Nazir, and the Nazir sum- 
moned Adi’s wife. She jmt on finer clothes 
than before, and went in a palki to (lie Nazir’s 
Court, and when the Nazir saw her beauty, he 
was astonished. She said to liiin, “ Sir, I 
belong to you since my liusband has gone away ; 
you are my only friend.” When the Nazir 
heard this, ho went and drove away (he man, 
and tlien invited Adi’s wife to come to his house, 
but she answered, *‘x\ry husband has ineurred 
some deb(s, lend me /iOO rupees, and when T 
have paid everything, I will come; Imt whenever 
I send you word, you must come to my house.” 
Then she took the money and went liome. 
After this, the man, thinking it was useless try- 
ing again in that place, laid a complaint before 
the Wazir of the country. The Wazir snni- 
monod Adi’s wife, and the moment he saw her 
face ho became senseless with wonder. ^I’heii he 
diderminod to make her his wife, so ho first 
drove away the man, and then told her he wished 
to marr/ Iicr. She replied, “ My husband has 
gone to another country leaving some debts 
unpaid ; if you will give mo 1000 rupees, 1 will 
pny them, and then I can come to your house.” 

she took the money, and as she was going 
away, she said, “ Come to my house whenever I 
send you word.” 

The man finding there was no hope of redress 
from the Wazir, laid a complaint before the 
King, who also summoned* Adi’s wife.* ^he jiut 
on her very best clothes, apd went to the King, 
and when he saw her astonishing beauty, ho 
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dctorminecl to mako her his queen. He then 
ordered the man to bo driven from tlm country, 
and went to Adi’s wife, and said, “ 1 wish to 
marry yon, do you agree P” She re})licd, “ 1 am 
very miicli lionourcd by your wishing to marry 
me, and make mo your quocii, but I am acting 
as agent for my liusband, and if you will give 
mo 2000 rupees, 1 Avill pay oif my debts, and 
then come to your house.” So the King gave 
the money, and she W(uit honu', and hatl a Avard- 
robe made by it caipentor with four conipart- 
inciils, Avhich she put in her lionsc. She then 
invited the Kotwal, the Na/ir, tlio Wazir and the 
King, and told the KotAval to come atmidniglit, 
tlf« Nazir at one o’clock, the Wazir attwo o’clock, 
and Ihe King at three o’clock. So the Kotwal 
came at midnighi., and Adi’s Avifo treated liim 
very lAolitely, and they were talking together, 
wlien the Nazir sent word to say he Avas com- 
ing ; the Kotwal was alarnu'd at that, and said 
“What am T to do P where can I go P” She re- 
plied, “ I liave no place to hide you unless you 
can get into this wardrobe.” The Kotwal said: 
“\'ery Avell, that is t he best place, fasten me up 
<]uick.” So Adi’s wife fastened him in, and tlio 
Nazir arrived and sat down (ill two o’clock, 
wh('n the AVazir came aiid knocked at the door. 
The Nazir rccognizc'd his voice, and oxclainicid : 
“ l^'ind some place to save me from this mis- 
fortune'..” She said she would hide him, but 
there Avas no place exc(‘pi the Avarelrobe, so the 
Nazir agreed, and she lastened him up in the 
second oomi)arlment. She then invitt^d the 
AV’ azij* to enter, ajid made him sit down. 

Nearly an hour piisscd Avliilo she was propa)*ing 
something to cat, when the KiTig came, and a.s 
the Wazir Avas ' i ry much alarmed, she concealed 
him in i ho third coinpartmcnt nt the wardrobe, 
and then received the King Avitli great respect. 
AVliilo she was preparing some food for him, sho 
went out of the room, and told oh(^ of her 
servants to put ( n lier husband’s clothes, and 
after a short time to come and knock at the door. 
The servant did as he was told, and ilio King 
hearing the knock enquired who it Avas, when 
the woman rc])lied it Avas her liusband. The 
King said: “ 1 must conceal myself.” Adi’s wife 
answered— ■“ I will hide you, but there is no place 
except this wai'drol i*;, Avhatevor is done must be 
done qiyckiy.” 8o the King was put into the 
wardrobe, and Ad i's*wifo placed a 23urdali over 
it, and put out the candle, and went to sleep. 


The next day everybody Avas nuudi surprised 
that the King, AVazir, Nazir, and KotAval did not 
come to court at the usual tirno. Tn the iiK'aii- 
Avliilo Atli’a Avife sent lier seiwaiits with 
AA^ardrobo into the bazaar to otfer it for sale for 
four lakhs of rupees. Now Iho sons of tlio King, 
Wazir, Nazir, and KotAval av ere Avandcring about 
the city, (‘ach in search of his father, and Avhen 
they riaiehed the bazaar, tlu^y beai'd a man 
crying — “ A Avardrobe to he sold for four hikhs 
of rupees.” The King’s son said — ‘‘ AA’^hat is the 
mcarihig of tliis P Nobody can buy it ])ut our- 
selves, so send for the money* and tjikc it.” 
They did so, and one of tliem took tin* key, and 
opened one compai-f rnout, and found his hither, 
and the thr*eo others did the same, so they all 
felt very inueh ashamed, and went home. 

Adi's Avife then took a band of singers, aiul 
wandered from conn try to ciountry, till she came 
to a ])laee Avbero her husliand was a serv.ant in 
the King’s palace. The singe A were invited to 
the jialaee, but Adi’s Avifo remained at home to 
take care of her jiroiiorty while all tlu? others went 
away to* 2 )crf()rm a iiilrh. As sftcj was alone, 
they requested tjjo King to senll a trustworthy 
seiwant to guanl the proj^erty. Now, the King 
had no other fru.ftworthy servant but Adi, so 
he sent him, and ho Aveut and k(‘pt guard in the 
usual Avay. Ills Avife recognized him, and asked, 
“ Wher(5 do you live, and whose son arc you r” 
8o h(^ told hei’, and sho Avas sure ho was her 
Imshand, but he did not recognize her. Then 
slu; called him in, and the next morning gaA^e 
him t\Aa) Imndred riipcc^s, and told him she had 
no further need of his services. After this, she 
left that country, and went homo, andsoiuc tinu^ 
aft(‘r a son avjis born. Noav Avhen Adi was Avith 
her, he had jnit a ring on her finger, and about 
a year afterwards he returned home, and found 
all Ids father’s property had inertiased fourfold, 
and a son had been born, at which ho was very 
angiy. His Avife Avas mucli distressetl, and said, 

“ Sir, Avhy are you angry P I have done Avhat 
should please you.” Adi ro})lied : “It is a very 
Avoiidei l'ul thing : I have been out of the country, 
and a *8011 has been born!” Then slic told 
him — “ lie is your sou,” and showed him the 
ring. 

3. I'he Prince and his two IVTrcif. 

There was once a king named Dliarmasila, 
wlio Avas nearly forty years old, but lie had 
neither son nor daughter. One night he said 
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to liis wife, qricen Snkliaviiti, “ Up to tlio prc- 
Rcnt time, Cod liiis gIvT'u nn no son who iniglifc 
take oaro of our kingdom and per form our 
funeral ritc.s wh(‘ii wo are doii<].” So thinking 
all tlioir kingduni and woiiKh wort* wortlih^ss to 
them, tlu'y inviltul all Iho nrahman:^ and beg- 
gars from every eonntry, and gave flnni hand- 
some pre.seuts, and sent them away. From that 
time forth tin; king and qnt'on began to wor- 
sliip IMahiblev. After a while the (juecn had a 
son, and tin; king was so rejoiced tint he g.ave 
almost all his rmnainiiig wealth to the iJr/ili- 
mans. Wlum *lho cereinony of giving his son 
the lirst rice had been ])erform('(l, the king 
began to bring liim up with the .gn'atost eare, 
and when be was eiglit years old, lie married 
him to the danglder of another king, d’hen, in 
order that hi^ might not be delieient in learning, 
tho knig sent his son to a sidiool, which was 
distant about ten or tv.'elve day.s’ journey. While 
the son wasstnrfying at the sehool, it happem.'d 
one day that tho king and queen l.)otli diiul. 
The son’s wif(‘ poiTorrned tlK'ir funeral c'ero- 
inoiiies, and or^lered tho diwan to l(‘t the king's 
son know the ill tidings, in order that he might 
coino and rule his kivig’dom. d’ho diwan sahl, 
“ Yes, I wdll send him a letter iinmediutely*’ ; 
but ho merely S[)oke with his lip.s, and did not 
write the letti'r. After tlireo or four yi'ar.s, 
when he liad ruined the kingdom and wasted 
tho treasure, tho diwan said to tho ])rince's 
■wife, “ I am continually writing letters to your 
husband telling him to oomc and rule his king- 
dom, hilt ho does not mind me, ami by this time 
the kingdom is ruined, and tho treasure .spent; 
so new 1 ask you to let me go to sonic other 
king, and snppoi-fc myself.” Then tho <liwaii 
and the other amhih left tho (Capital, Tind went 
each to their own home. The jirineess contl- 
nned to live there for some time, and siippoi-lcd 
hcnself by selling Iier ornaments ami hou.'^i*, 
and when they were all gone, she hiii It- a. thateh- 
ed hut, and began to live by begging-. At 
last .she could no longeremlnr^' sncli kai-dships, 
and having given up all hope of her Im.-band’s 
return, sIk^ left the place, ajid begging as .she 
went along, in two or three months’ time reach- 
ed her fathei-’s house. Then she told liiin that 
her father-in-law and motlier-in-law amMiu.s- 
band were ;.l] deail ; and vv(H3n In r father and 
mother heard it, they wept fxceedingly in 
Borrow for their son-in-law. The princess put 


on a widow’s dress, j^nd continued to live in her 
father’s house. 

After .some time tho prince liaving finished 
his edueation, returned to liis own country, and 
; fouml that the king’s palace had utterly dis- 
! apju'ari'il, and there was nothing to he seen but 
, a thatelu'd lint. Tlieu lie eu(|uived of tho 
i peo])le of the town, and when he learnt what 
! had lia])pened, la* hi'gan to ery. After a little 
I while he stoj)|)('d crying, and determined to go 
to his falher-in- law’s honsc*, ahd sec how his 
j wife was, and whether she would remember 
j him or not. Ho ho cut a stick, and siqiported 
I himself l)y begging on tlu' journey, and, after 
I two or thn'o months, arrlvi'd at hi.s fatheiMu- 
i law’.s kingdom, 'riieii he sold his stick, and 
' gave up Ix-ggiug, ami gained his living l^y eol- 
i Iceting fruits and other things in the forest, 

' and .selling them. The prince had uiidiTgoiie 
so miujli hardship that no one could recognize 
I him. It happened one day that in.' ha<l brought 
I .soim- ])lmns fi-om the foi’o.sl, and was si'lling them 
I ill tho bazaar, when om? of the prinee.ss’ .ser- 
I yards bought, and took them to the [irineess. 
j Tlio princess having eaten them, thought them 
I .so good that slio ordered her servant to bring 
I some more of tlie same sort, on tho following 
I (lay. The priiu-e went eai-ly the next morning 
j to the plum ti-ei', and havings takim a branch 
i from it, was on his way to sell it in tho bazaar, 

I when the servant of the ])rinee.ss called to him, 
j and said, “ The princcs.s praised your pluni.s 
! y('ry mueh yesterday, so (.'oriie now to tho sidtj 
j door, and bring your plums, and you will ho 
well ]iald for them.” Ho the priueo took up 
Ins plums, and followed the sm-vant to tho side 
door, and tho servant agreed she would give 
four annas for them ; so she took them, and 
went away. 

Now tho i)rincos.s was in love with the 
kiJtwal the town, and lie u.sed to come to 
her hou.so and return home, and no one knew 
anything about it; so the priiujoss having 
fiten some of the plums lieiself, piit some 
V dde for her frimul the kotwal. When tho 
k(')twal came in the evening as insual, he ale 
tlu^ phun.s, and then said to tlio princess, “ 1 
am vary thir.stj', give mo some water to drink.” 
The firincess replied, “ Where can I find water at 
this time ? Thero is however a ceuxiaput tree 
near tho house door, if ywu could get a young 
cocoauut from it, you could quench your thirst, 
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bnt I cannot find any one to fetch it now.” 
After Boino time she remembered that she had 
never paid the pliirn-sell('i% and he was still 
standing at the side-door; then she sent her 
servant to call him and tell him that he would 
receive four annas for his plums, and four annas 
nioro if ho would get a J'oiing eoeoanut from 
tluj trc?(', and that ho was to come for the eight 
annas early tho next morning. So the prince 
agreed and fetched the young eocuxuint from 
the tree, and the city kotwal drank it.s wahn* and 
quenched his thirst. After this, tlic prinec'ss 
was disturbed in her sleep by a leg of tho Ixal 
breaking, so she thought, “ If tlie plimi-Sidhu* 
Wfll come and sit under the bed and su]q>orl it 
]ik(.' a l(\g, I will give him amdher four annas ; 
so that ho will receive twelve annas in the 
moi’iiing.'’ Slie sent a message to him by her 
Servant, and he agreed and came into the prin- 
cess’ hous(‘, and sat niidcr tho bed like a leg. 
TIuti he began to re]»roaeh himself, saying, 
“ (jiood dud ! it is written in rny ill fate that 
I am to sit niulc'r tliis b('d and sup])ort it like a 
h'g wliilo my wih* sloop.s on it.” So he was 
much troubled ill his mind. When tho morn- 
ing eame the plnm-s(’l]er thonght, “ If I sloj) 
here for my money, t1»e princess will roeogni/o 
me, so 1 will cotuM'al myself and si’C Avliat slio 
will do then ho wonit away. 

I’liat day tho king’s diwan mot him, and 
when lie saw his appraranee he thought that ho 
oinsll)e tho S'Ui of some great person, and being 
inueh pleasc’d witli lii.s (•()nversati(»n, lie said ti) 
him, “ Como and live in my house and I will 
support you,” so the prince wamt to tlio di wan’s 
house and lived there. Now the diwalii had 
ru'ither son nor daughter, so ho treabal the 
plnm-seller as if ho wero his owni sun. After 
some time tliediwAii said to him, “ You can read 
and 'write very wxdl, you must come with mo 
every day to the king’s couji and w’l^ftc in my 
ofii(!e.” From 11 at day forward he went U) the 
office, and wrot(.* ; but one d;iy, after tlie office 
was closed, ilic prince Avas going lionic with tho 
diwan, when tho princess saw him from the top 
of the liouso ai d Know that ho was her husband, 
so bIio was very nin(!h disturbed and began to 
reflect on what she should do ; hut being in love 
with tho koUval, ^ had no morey on lier 
husband, juid dcteimmed to have him killed and 
his botT} thrown iway, that shomiglit live with 
tho k6twal withuQt anuoyanoc. When she had 


determined on this, she cnllod lua* sm'vant and 
said to her, The boy Avhowas W'alking bohiud 
tlic diwAn came in front of the house, and looked 
and 'winked his eye at mo. Now% go and tell my 
father all about it, and sny that be must cut tho 
boy in pieces and semi bis blood to me, and 
if he Avill not do so, t Avill kill myself.” So tho 
serv’ant wont and told tho king, and wlicii tho 
king hoard of it, he sent a messc‘ng(?r trt sevix^ 
the diwan and tho boy. The messenger w'cnt 
quickly as he was ordered by tbe king, and 
seized the diwan and tlie boy, and tin) king told 
them what he had lieard frofti the princess’ 
servant. 1 ’Iumi tlu'^iriiice began to cry, and tho 
king seeing this, feft. pity for Iiim, and lie remem- 
l)(‘reil that, tlio ju-Incess liad only w i.shed to see 
his l)lood and did not ask for his head, so sho 
Avould be s.alisliod if the blood of some animal 
were sbowniber, and the lioy miglitbe banislied 
to anotiu'r country. Ho detmnnined on doing 
tills, and calling a incsscngi'i^, gave him Lis 
instructions privately, ddien tho mc'ssengor took 
th(‘ lioy <lo\viL to tlicgliat Avheru bodii\s w'oro 
liiirnt anti said to liim, “ d’he jnaneess’ life will 
be saved if yon gre cut in. [lieccs and your Idood 
given to hei’, ami she has given orders that this 
is to be doiie,Tmf 1 will save you ; you must fly 
fr(.)m this kingdom, and I will kill a dog and 
give its lilood to tln^ ])rinecss.” So saying, ilio 
nK'ssenger lot the hoy go, and killed a dog* and 
put its hlf)od ill a pot ami gave it to tlio pi'in- 
eess. Wlieii slio saw it, slio w\'is very much 
])leascd and said laughing, I was always send- 
ing you letliTS to come to mi^ and you never 
(Time, and now you Inivo paid the jienalty for 
alUhe tnmhle you caused me. How do you foci 
now ? [ will liavc your blood given to a crow.” 
»She theft ordered a servant to give it to a crow, 
and wlimi the crow itad drunk it, her anger Avaa 
app('ased, and she lived at ease Avith tho kotwal. 
In (lie meantime tlie king’sson h.d'ttlie kingdom 
in tear.s, and gained his livelihood by begging. 
At last he went back to liis own count ly, and 
I lived in the thatched hnt, and Avluai he laid doAvn 
and fell asle(^j), his father appeareil to him in 
a drea.fn, and said, “ .My son, Avhy do yon Buffer 
such hard.shijis ? Whilst I was alive, 1 lent your 
father-in-hiAv seven (U’ores of rupees, ami ho 
ga\'e me a bomi engraved on a cojiper plate. J 
put thi.s bond into a tin box and buried it under 
a cliampak tree ; go ami dig it up ami obtain tlio 
money.” When lie had said this, ho departed. 
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In a little wliilo the pi’incowoko np, and believ- 
ing in wliat had been told liim in the dream, lie 
borrowed a spade from a neighbour and began 
to dig nnder the cliampak tree. After digging 
for some time lie found tlic tin box, and inside 
was the bond for seven crorcs of rupees ; lie 
read it tlirougli, and saw that it was all correct. 
He then took the l)ond to the house of his diwan 
and showed it to him, tolling him to provide 

1) 00 sepoys and f'jQO earls, that they might take 
the bond to his father-in-law’s honso and bring 
back seven crorcs of rupees, and if he would 
not give the irfoney, the sepoys wore to take 
him j)risoucr. Wlien the diwan saw the bond 
h() was v('ry much pleased, and jirovidcd sepoys 
and carts and sent them to the king’s palace with 
a letter and the bond; and after they had 
shown it him, they said, “Jf yon do not give 
ns the money, wo will seize you and take yon 
away.” When the king saw' the letter and the 
bond, bo thoughf a little, and then W'cnt to the 
(piecii and showed them to Iter, and calling Ids 
danghtor he said to her, ‘‘Child, why did yon 
tell me yonr fi^sh.and wais dead ? ^lle has just 
written to me, and sent for fieven crorcs of 
rupees. Why did you j^lvc this ^f also account 
of his death r” lh)t!i tlie king and queou began 
to abuse her, and w hen the ])rincess learnt lier 
husl)and w’as alive and heard all tlic abuse 
wdiich wais be.st-iwed on her, slie W’as very mneli 
tronbh'd, ami began to think tlie man W'ho had 
been cut in pieces and w'hose blood she had 
given to the crow', could not have been licr 
husband but .sonic: one else. So the princess 
kept til inking over the bc'st thing to be done. 
At Iasi tlic king w'itli a groat (I(*al of trouble 
colU'cted four crores of rupees and gave tliem 
to the sepoys, and promis(*d^ to give tlfe other 
three crores in a montlf’s time. After some 
])ersuasioii the sejioys took the four crorcs and 
an answ'cr to the lottc'r, and gave them to the 
prince. The prince then restored the old 
diwan to his oillcc, and ordered him to buy a 
kingdom and palace like the former om-s. Ac- 
cording to the tirJcTS lie received the diwulii, 
in a luoiiih’s time, bought a palace nndVstate, 
and they Ix'gan to rule the kingdom happily. 
In the course of u mouth the .se])oys lirought 
the rovnaining tiirer ernnjs of rupees, juid the 

2) riuce buuglil a still laiyrr estate I iiau hefore. 

Some time aJb r this, the j)i‘i.iee themght ho 
would like to be maiaied, so ho told the diwau 


of his intention, and ordered him to take care 
of the kingdom while he w'as away, and he fur- 
ther ordered him to kill a jackal and give it to 
him. The diw'an ordered the sepoys to bring 
a jackal, and they wTiit into the wood and 
bruuglit one and gave it to the prince, who sent 
for a skinner, wdio took out tlie inside and dried 
the skin in the snn. Then the ])rince jnit inside 
the jackal’s skin many kinds of gold, p(?arls, and 
jewelled ornaments, and a beautifully embi’oid- 
(wed dress, and sewed it np. ' Ho then gave 
the diw^firi authority to mMnag(^ his kingdom, 
and taking the jackal’s skin, some elephants, 
and horses, and many soldiers w'ith much 
treasure, he starhal to find a w’if(\ He w’cht 
from the court of one king to the court of 
another, till at last he reached tlie country of 
a king who had a veu’y beautiful daughter. She 
was twelve years old and unmarried ; this he 
learnt from the talk of the ])eOf)le, and lic' deter- 
mined on slaying there. At the? sainc^ time he 
thought if he iip])cared at the king’s court in 
such state, the princess could not refuse to 
marry him, so, in order that lie might diseovcT 
whether she w’crc virtuous or good for nothing, 
ho determined to pul her to the test before 
marrying her. He then eonceah'd his soldiers, 
ele])hants, and horses, and ruhlicd ashes on 
Ills body, putting on only a small pu'ee of 
cloth and the jackal skin on liis shoulders, and 
w’orc the dross of a madman. He ordered 
his soldiers to come and protect him w’heu- 
cver he should call out and say “ Forward,” 
and having made these arrangiunents, he went 
aw'ay, and hi'gan to w'andor about like a mad- 
man. After w’andcring in this slate for tw'o or 
three days, the people of the city began to say, 
“ Whence has this madman come h” and the 
rnmonr reached the ears of the king. Now' 
the p(H)])lo of that country had never seen a 
madman tie fore, so the king wished to look at 
him, and ordered a messenger to go and bring 
him into his presence. When ho w'as come, 
tli( king heard w'hat lie bad to say, and the 
king and all his court began to laugh at him. 
Then the madman did still more mad things, 
and began to joke with the king ; and the 
servants saw him and told the ])rincess about 
him, so that she ].>eeamo very anxious to see 
iiim. At noon w' hen the; king (%anie« Into the 
jialacc to eat Jiis breakfiisj, she began to cry, 
iind said she wanted to see the madman. The 
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king thoiiglit, “ How can I bring tho madman 
inside the palace, and yet 1 mnsl, for tho child 
is crying for liim.’' Soho ordered a servant 
to promise the inadinau some good things 
to eat, and to bring him inside. The servant 
wont to tlio inadiTiaii and said, “ Como in 
with mo and I will give you good things to 
t?at,'’ and entieed him in several ways, so that 
at last ho came ; and when ho saw tlio princess 
he did more mad things, so that she could not 
stop laughing. • Then the princess called the 
mailman into her own pari of the house, and 
told him to stop there and she would give him 
some swcetnK’ats ; bat ho said, “What are 
s\^*;ctmeats, how shall 1 eat them ?’’ and did 
more mad things. At night lie lay down at 
tlio door of tlie ])riiicoss’ room, and slept there 
till the next morning. When the princess had 
hatlied, she took linsked rice, plantains, sugar, 
and tlowcrs in licr hand, and was going to 
worship Siva, but tliO madman was lying at ibo 
door, so she could not ])a.ss out. 81ic told 
him to go away from the door, bat ho told her 
to sti'f) over bis body ; the princess tj’ied to 
|)orsiuide liim to go away from tlie door, but 
lu' only did mad tilings, and in tlie Jiicanwliile 
t he time for worshipping ?Siva was passing by. 
The prinecss begun to considiir vvliat slic 
slionld do, when the maduian said, “ If you 
will promise to give me whatever I ask, 1 will 
:ro away from the door.” Tho prinee.s.s with- 
ou: thinking promised three times to give Iiini 
Y\hatinTr ho aski'd, so ho went away. Then 
the princess \va'Tit into tho temple to wor.ship 
Si VI, and when she had finished, she (’amo 
Ijack and called for tlie madman and said to 
liiin, Now', tell me what you want.” He 
replied, “ V/ill you really give me what I ask?” 
and she promised to do so. Then he did more 
mad things, and laughing, said, “lAincess, 
you must nuirry me.’ Whi?n she hftird Unit 
she beat her for ii end with her hand and 
began to cry, and crying a great deal she said, 
“ Cod has wvittiMi a mad hnsband on my fore- 
Jie.ul, and alUunigli I have w'orshipped Siva 
constantly till iumv, yet he has given me a mad 
husband,” so saying, she fell on the bod in.sonsi- 
blc and W'crit to sleep. Tlien the imago of 
Siva iipjniaved to In.r in a dream and said, 
“ Princes^, - have given you tho best of hins- 
bands, *ho is no 'uadinan, but luis put on a 
madman’s dress to prove }on, he is a kings 


son, yon must not dislike him, and you will 
presently know liis real condition.” When the 
princess liad heard this, slie w'oke up and told 
the madman that she w'onld take him for her 
hnsband. As soon as the king and queen 
knew it, they w'crc vin’y much troubled, and the 
ipieeri, wee]>ing and Ix'ating her head with her 
hands, said, “ It w'as always iny greatest wish 
tliat onr ilanghtcr should marry a king’s son, 
and have a prince for a son, and bo the mother 
of a king, but God has made my hope of no 
avail.” Then tho princess came and said, “ 1 
have obtained what was writt«ni in my fate, 
now bid mo farewell for I must go with tho 
madman.” 81ic saftited lier father and mother, 
tied up her oiMiaments in a bundle, and put 
them under lier arm, and staried with tho mad- 
man. He put tho dried jaekal’s skin on liis 
sliouldcr, and went in front, and tho princess 
follow'ed behind. After they hail gone some 
distance, tho madman asked Iter wdiat w as in 
the bundle under her arm, and she said it w-as 
her jewii lory, so tlic madman said, “ If yon wisli 
to go wilti me, yon must throw Jtw'ay all your 
clotlies and orniynents aiul come naked, other- 
wise go back to your father.” The pi‘incos.s 
would not tal^. o4T hir cTotlies and ornamiails, 
but continmal to follow tlio madman; [irosently 
bo turned round, and saw' that sho bad not 
ilirowm aw'uy her dross and oi'iiainonts, so ho 
began to Ix'at lier wdLli tho jackal’s skin. A 
labourer saw' him and W'cnt and told tlio king, 
so tho king ordered a messenger to take some 
soldiers, and drive the madman aw'ay and bring 
Ills daughicr home. TIio soldiers went as 
quick as they conld, but the madman saw them 
from afar, and called out, “ Where are my sol- 
diers iiml elephants and horses ? Come for- 
ward.” When they board this, all liis army and 
ele|)hants and horses came, and boat the king’s 
soldiers, and drove them away ; then tho mad- 
man tore open the jackal’s skin, and made the 
])rincoss wi?!ir Ids ornaments and dri'ss. He 
also took olf the mad man’s dress, and put on a 
king's rol>o, and went vvitli his army to his ow'n 
kingdi:An, where lie lived w'illi the princess. 

One day the king laughed, and said to the 
princess, “I have anollior wife, \vho is the 
daughter of a certain king, and still lives in her 
father’s house.” Then tlio prinecss said to lier 
husbainl, “ [ am alone in the house nnd liave 
no one to talk and walk w'ith, semi oil a palki 
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and bearers to-morrow morning, aiid brin^ her 
here, then we shall be able to i:\lk togetlua* and 
livo happily/* So iho king wrote a letter to his 
father-in-law, and sent oil the ]):ilkiun{l bearers. 
Wlicii they arrived ;it the king’s palace, they 
gave the letter to the king; lie read it and went 
in and told the qacen, and they agreed that 
their daughter must bo sent, m they took leave 
of her. Wliile in the ]valki the prineess begaii 
to think that if the [irinee had heard of her 
bad conduct lie would kill her as soon as sho 
Jirrived ; but afterwards slio grew more bold, 
and thought ho could not iiossibly know any- 
thing about it. So slio came to her journey’s 
end, and tlio two wives weiV. introdncod lo ejx<;h 
other. Tho eldest wife lived in one house and 
the youngest in another ; but tho king always 
used to sit willi tho youngest, and not only 
would not sit witli tho ehh.'st, but would not 
even look at her. One day tho second wife 
said to the klng^ ** You has o been to sit with nio 
every day for nearly a mouth, aud you have 
never been once to see your first wife ; wbat is 
the cause of this ?” Tlic king replied^ I liavo 
a reason for it Vhioh T will tell jou'aflerwards.” 
Some time passed when one nig] it tho second 
wife said to the kliig,^“ Tb-mori^iw is the day 
for bathing in the) Canges ; 1. and the other wdfo 
wish to go and liatlio, so you must give ns 100 
rupees each.” The king [iromiscd to do so, and 
put up in t^vo bags 100 rupees for the second 
wife, and 100 rii[)ees loss tivelvo annas for tho 
first wife, and giving the bags to a servant, be 
told her to take tho first liag to tho second 
wife and tho other to tho first wife. When 
the second wife opened her liag slio counted 
tho money and found tluuxi was 100 rr.pccs, 
but tho other Avifo found thero wajs twclvo 
annas short of 100 riij)ee.s in her bag. Tho 


second wife said “ He has given me 100 rupees, 
he must have given you twclvo annas short 
by mistake ; the king will give you tho other 
twelve annas 'when ho comes in at noon to 
breakfast.” After tho tw^o queens had bathed, 
tho second went to cook for tho king, and tho^ 
other went on the roof of tho house to dry her 
hair in tho sun. When the cooking was 
finished, tho king came and had his breakfastj 
and whilst tho second wife \vas giving him his 
betelimt, she asked liini why hV? had given tho 
other wife twclvo annas short of 100 rnpees. 
The king said, “ Sho owes mo tw'elvo annas, so 
T have deducted it.” Tho queen enquired how 
that could be, uml (be king answered, ** When 
tlio qnemi was in her father’s bonso I was a 
pi nut seller, and she bon glit four annas worth of 
plums from me but did not pay for them, and 
ill tho (‘vening, beeaiiso tho city kotwal was 
ihirsly, 1 climbed a cocoanut treo and brought 
down a young cocoanut, and for tliat slio pro- 
mised mo another four annas ; and again, whou 
she was sleeping in the niglit, It liappencd that 
0110 of the legs of tlie bed broke, so I sat under- 
neath and snpporteil it with my head, and for 
this 1 was pi’onilsed another four annas, twelve 
annas altogi'ther ; this suni I liav'C dodnetod from 
what I gave her.” AYlieii tlie first (peen heard 
W'hat was said, sho jumped from off tho toj) of 
the house, and was killeil. 

Tho second queen was running to jiiek her 
up, but tho king forbid her, saying, “ It is not 
yonr business to jiick up that wreteli.” Never- 
theless tho queen Avent ami found sho 'vv’as 
dead. Then Uio king called her relations, 
and laid tlio first queen bunit, and her fu- 
neral ceremonies performed, and liegan to nilo 
hap[)ily over tho kingdom with tho second 
queen. ^ 


REPOIIT ON THE ANCIENT TNSCIMPTIONS IN THE NO. HTH- WE STERN 

PROVINCE OF CEYLON. 

BY DK. b. MfJLLElC, ARCH. 350 LOGICAL SlIHVETOR. 


The inscriptions in tho North -AVes tern Pro- 
vince belong, with a few exceptions, to Uio first 
four centurio.s of tho Christian era ; they aro 
nearly all engraved on rocks and written in tho 
square or so-called Nagari character, w hich is 

' Mr. Guyboi a rfeiivy Oanant, M.A., B.O.S., late Deputy 
Commissionor of the iSflga Uilla, came out to Iticfia in 1800. 
Heb^ beun a valoablu contributor lu this Journal ovor 


only a slight modification of the Asoka alphabet. 
They aro dispersed all over tho province, some- 
times in places very little known, and I am 
therefore very doubtful about tho completeness 
of my collection, • 

since its commiiuccmont. Iramodiatoly a^fi.T Boudfhj? us tho 
above three loffond.s, to our tn’oafc regret, ho was killed by 
iho rebel Hozema N^lgas, in Muzoma, UUi October 1879. 
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According to tradition, the first settlement of 
the Gangctio tribes was at T a m b a p a n n i 
Nuwara or Tammana Nuwara, seven miles 
from Puttalam. W i j a y a is said to have landed 
there, and to have taken his way from there 
to A n u r a d h a p u r a. The ruins, however, 
that are to bo found at Tammana Nuwara are 
undoubtedly of a much later date, and the whole 
story of Wijaya, as given in the Mahdvmmso^ 
being more mythological than historical, T do 
not believe thal the mere coincidence of name 
proves anything. 

T a in b a p a n n i, or T a m r a p a r n i in 
Sanskrit, was originally the name of a river in 
^inncvelly, Southern India(c*oJ?/. Lassen de Tapro- 
bane insida veterlbus p. G; Caldwell, 

Grammar of the. Bramdiaii Languatjrs, 
Introd. p. 120), and was most probably also 
applied to a river by the immigrants when they 
first came over from the continent to Ceylon. 
Which river that was, is difficult to say, but I 
do not think that it can have been the Mi-oya 
nor any other river that is to the south of 
Ainiradhapiira. According to the Mahdivamso 
p. 50, the first settlements of the followers of 
Wijaya were A n u r a d h a p u r a , U p a t i s s a 
Nuwara (the modern Taiitrimalc) , W i j i t a- 
p u r a near the Kalawm wa tank, and U r n w e 1 a, 
of which the position cannot be made out with 
certainty. Now, Anuradhapura and Upatissa 
Nuwara are botli on the Kadaniba river (*Mal- 
watta-oya), and Upatissa Nuwara was the seat 
of Government before Anuradhapui'a, so that it 
stjoms most likely that the immigrants came up 
this river from the sea coast, I therefore 
believe that if the ruins of T a m m a n a 
Nuwara arc over to be found, they will bo 
found a considerable distance to the north of 
Puttahim, * 

I now jirocood to the inscriptions. The oldest 
that I found here, as elsewhere, were the cave 
inscriptions. In a historical sense they offer no 
peculiar interest ; the names that occur are near- 
ly always the same, mostly A b h ay a and T i s a, 
which I have found more than a hundred times 
in inscriptions of this province, they do not con- 
tain any other name that, with onr present know- 
ledge of olt-1 SiiJialesr history, we can identify. 
For philological pi eposes, however, these names 
are of ^reat interest, and therefore I give hero a 
few specimens of thp cave inscriptions : — 

(1.) Wirandagoda, five mUes to the 


north of the road from Puttalam to Anuradha- 
pura, turning off* at the 1 7tli mile-post. There 
ai’o four inscriptions close to a temple which, 
according to tradition, was built by prince Sail 
Kumar a, the son of UiiUhagamini, .ihoiit 
187 u. c. To judge from the inscriptions, I do 
nob think that this can be correct, as they con- 
tain blunders which gonemlly do not occur m 
inscriptions older than the 2nd century A.i>. 

I put in brackets and italics tlio words or 
letters that are missing : — 

1. Jotiteraha [pw/a/za] mahasudasano iipasaka 
Tisaya teraha nagalene — 

‘ Tlic large ancj beautiful rock cave of the 
thcra Tisa, son of thcra Joti.’ 

Upasaha^ ‘ lay-devotee,’ which I have omitted 
in the translation, is the contrary of thcra ^ and 
therefore cannot bo applied to the same person ; 
one or the other must stand by mistake. 

IT. Parumaka Sumana puta]ja Chinla Suinana 
clia bata Tisagutaha cha \^tfidisii^ lene sagasa — 

‘ The cave of Tisagiita, son of the Hrahman 
Sumana^ brother of Chudasumau|i [is (jivcul^ to 
the priestliQpd of the four cpiartprs.’ 

Chvdasninanh is a name similar to Chndaiiaga 
(}fah, 225) given distinguish him from liis 
grandfather, Mafiallaka NAga. 

The two remaining inscriptions are of no 
peculiar interest. 

(2.) Gall o n a w i h A r a, four miles to the 
west from MahAgalkadavvala on the road from 
Paduniya to Anuradhapura. There I found live 
iuscriptions very much alike as to their contents, 
but of which one is at least two centuries older 
than the others. It runs as follows : 

DowAnapiya maharaja GAmaiii Abliayasa puta 
Tisayasa maliAleiie agata [ajnagata cliatudisa 
sagasa— , 

‘ The great cavo of Tisa, the son of the great 
king, beloved of tho gods, Gamini AbTiaya, 
[/.5 (jwen] to tho jiriesthood of the four quarters, 
present and absent.’ 

These names seem to bo easy enough to 
identify, but unfortunately neither Dntthagamini 
nor AmandagAmii^i nor Gajabahu had a son of 
tbo namo of Tisa. To judge from tho shape of 
the letters the inscription must belong to the 
first century ii. c. Tho other four shew a re- 
markable difference in the language, as they 
write throughout a instead of d and h instead of 
bh ; that is to say, they must have been engraved 
at a time when the long vowels and aspirated 
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consonants had entirely disappeared from the 
language. 

(8.) Paramakanda, one mile from 
Tonigala on the road from Puttalam to Kurun- 
aogala {cf. Journal Ceylon Asiatic Society^ 1855, 

p.181/,):^ 

Parumak.a Abaya puta paramaka Tisaha 
Du^ka .... 

‘ The cavo of the brahmin Tisa Dutaka. . . . 
son of the Brahman Abhiiyii.’ 

This most probably r(?fers to DLitthagamini, 
and is, as far as I know, the only inscription in 
which ho is called by his full name. It might 
be objcctcil that the relationship is not given 
correctly, as, according to the ]\!a/idnHnhso, 
1) u 1 1 h a g a ra i a i was the son of | Kaka- 
waima] Tisa and grandson of [(.loliij Abhaya, 
but these inaccuracies occur frccpmnlly in in- 
scriptions, MS I have bIicwm in my last report, 
Jnd, Auf, vol, p. 2 2b. 

Inscriptions similar to these are to bo fonnd 
at Mail A w a and G i r i b A w a , live mihis 
from Gallena ^yihara ; at G a 1 w jxj w a w i b A r a, 
two miles from WAriyapola ; at IVtn 1 a g a m a 
and L a b u g a 1 a, six miles from' Aiiamaduvva (rj\ 
Journal Ceylon Ashiti/i Si^ricfy^ J^53, p. 82) ; 
at P i c h c h li a n d i y A w a, two miles from 
t. Miilagama ; at 0 a 1 1 a? w a w i h A r a near 
MediyawA ; at G a ii e k a n d e w i Ji A r a near 
l^IahanikaAVjrwa ; at N a g o 1 1 a w i h A r a, 
Petiyagala, Kabadlalcna, all tliroe near Uam- 
bawinwa on the road from Kurnnmgala to 
Anuradbapura ; and at P a t a h a mull a near 
Iliripitiya on tlie same road. 

Besides those short cave inscriptions, there 
is one of some length engraved tlat on the rock, 
which doubtless belougs to the same period, 
as it bears the name of 1) n tjj h a g A m i n i. It is 
that at T o n i g a 1 a, aboiit fourtoeu miles from 
Puttalam on the road to Kurumogala {rf. Journal 
Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1853, p. 8l). As far as 
1 know, this is the only inscription in the Island 
which can be proved with certainty to be pre- 
vious to the Christian era ; for tliat at ll u k a m 
(Battikaloa) which was published in the pro- 
ceedings of the Ceylon Asiatic Society ^ i 870-1, 
p. xxviii,, although it bears the name of Dut- 
thagamini’s grandfather [Qolu] Abhaya, the son 
of Yattbalaka Tisa, shews by the shape of its 
letters that it must bo of later date. 

The inscription at Tonigala has two 
different versions, of which one is engraved near 


the tank Kudawmwa, the other in the jungle a 
quarter of a mile off : — 

{a) Parumaka Abaya puta parumaka Tisaha 
wapi Achagirika Tisa pawatahi agata anagata 
chatudisa sagasa dino — Dbwanapi maharaja 
Gamini Abayo niyato Achanagaraka clia [Tawi]- 
rikiya nagaraka eh a parumaka Abaya puta 
jmrurnjika Tisa niyata pite raj aha agata anagata 
chatudisa sagasa. 

‘ The tank of [Kakavanm] Tisa, the son of 
A b h a y a, at the mountain of .Achagirika Tisa, 
is given to the priesthood of the four quarters 
present and absent. The great king, bedoved 
of the g^ods, G A mini A b )i a y a, ordered : 
Achanagara and Tawirikiyanagara, which harve 
been established by my father king Tisa, son 
of king A bhay a, [arc yivon^ to the priesthood 
of the four quarters, prc.scntand ab.sent.' 

(h) Parumaka Abaya puta parumaka Tisa 
niyato Ima wapi Acbngirika Tisa paw^atahi agata 
anagtita chat ud i sa sagasa — Do wanapiya maharajo 
Gamini Abnye niyato Achanagaraka cha Tawiri- 
kiya nagaraka cha Achagirika Tisa j^awaiahi agata 
anagata chatudisa sagasa — Parumaka Abaya 
puta parumaka Tisaha wisara niyato pite. 

‘ King T i s a, son of king A b h a y a, ordered : 
This tank at the Achagirika d’isa mountain is 
given to the priesthood of the four cpiarlcrs pre- 
sent and abs(3ut. d’lio great king, beloved of 
the gods, G A mini Abhaya, ordorcfd : Acha- 
iiagara and Tawirikiyanagara [(ire y/rea] to the 
priesthood in the four quarters present and 
absent. The tank of king Tisa, son of king 
Abhaya, is established by my father.’ 

The contents of the inscription are not quite 
clear, although the word.s cannot easily be 
mistaken. As far as we learn fi'om the MaM- 
waihsoy K A k a w a n ii a T i s a M^as only king of 
MAgani^, and never entered the northern king- 
dom, whi^di was thou governed by a Tamil sove- 
reign. Wo therefore (.'annot but assume that 
tills inscription was engraved by his son D u t- 
t hag A mini at the time when ho conquered 
i he north, instead of a monument for his dead 
father, and that the iiame.s in the inscription do 
not at all refer to the locality where it is. The 
tank mentioned is most proliably the Diiratissa 
tank in Rohana inontioned several times in the 
MaMwamsOf but not yet identified. About the 
other names I cannot yet«venturo to express an 
opinion. , 

The alphabet in which this inscription is 
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written is tlio oldest form of the Asoka character, 
only for 8 we always find the Greek digamina, 
as described in Goldschmidt’s report, IwL Ant, 
vol. VI. p. 318. I however believe that this is 
quite accidental, and that there iv«j no diRerenco 
of sound between the two s’s, as in other inscrip- 
tions equally old — for instance, that at Gallena 
— wo find the round form throughout. 

Regarding the language of this inscription, 
wo find in (/>) several instances of the ancient 
Magadhi noinin8,tive in c as rnjr, p//e, nhinte ; this 
termination is also used for the feminine gender 

in -uHxpi dine. Niijafe 1 have translated first 

by ‘ ordered,* afterwarils by ‘ established/ ac- 
CiJifding to the context. It has ( lu; same iiieaiiiiig 
in Pali ; for instanc<>, pnyuniLrdJauifiat'tui piunia- 
kanimntn.,'' * meritorious practices established 
by former kings.’ (Ila/i, ‘213.) Wi-^ftra in the 
last line of (b) stands ])robably for e?ii))iiiLii'a or 
which occurs frequently in later in- 
scriptions. 

Wo now proceed to the iiis(;ri[)tions of the 
tir.st centuries of the Christian era. They are 
much more numerous than the oldest, but as 
the letters arti not cut very deep, some of them 
are much damaged by rain, and Ix'sidcs they 
are full of mistakes and clerical errors of all 
kinds. 

Tlic alp1ial)ot in which th(!y arc written, is 
that of tlio Western eaves, as given in Prinse])’s 
E.'ifnvj.'i, but in ad'-lition to this 1 found s(*v(U’al 
leiKU'S wliieh appaiauitly do not occur in India. 

It is to this period tliat the iuscripl.ions belong ! 
of M a b a r a n e ami T i s sa m a h a r a in a (now 
111 the Colombo >Iuseum), wliicli were jiiiblislicd 
bv Dr (joldsebmidb in his last report, but none 
of the iuscriptiuiis in the North-Western Pro- 
vince are so well preserved as ilioso. Also the 
large insm-iption at M i h i u t a 1 e i.s of the same 
date — n(»*: that whieli is alluded to in Ahvis’s 
Inirodiccffini to the. SldaUaiinarihefty p. x.x.xvi., 
and translated by Armour in tho Ceiflon AhiKinnc 
for 1831, and which is much later, but that 
which was publi.shed by Captain Chapman in 
1850. Gold.schniidt ascribed this inscription to 
G a j a h a li n G a m i n i (r/. bis Uejwrt, Tnd. Ant, 
vol. VI. p. 31 11), but I thirk it belong.s to M e g h a- 
V a n 11 a A b h a y a (a.t>. 248), not only because 
the king rnentioiio '"is said to bo tho grandson 
of king 'liisa, which alono would not bo conclu- 
sive, l?ut beoanso it is stated that ho repaired 
tho abode of Mahidatera and Badusalatora at 


Mihintale, just as wo find it related concerning 
Meghawanna ^Abhaya in Makdiuamno^ p. 232. 

The finest specimen of these inscriptions is 
that from tho 11 u w a n w a) 1 i d a g o b a, 
Anuradhapurti, now in tho Colombo Mu.seum, 
of which 1 annex a copy and translation, as it 
has never been published : — 

( 1 ) Sidha W ahaba rajuha niauumaraka T [ijsa 
maliarajaha puti maharaja 

(2) Gayabahu Gam ini Abayo Dakini Abaya 
araba wihera karaya wa rakawiya 

(3) bajika patisawanak tiri kotu papa(?) 
takarahiy.a Jina patisatura * 

(4) Kotu dine dakapati bikiisagaha ataya 
cliatari paceni parifiiijaTiak kotu dine. 

* Hail ! The great king G a j a b a h u G a- 
m i n i A 1) h a y a, grandson of king W a h a b a, 
son of king T i s a, having built (or restorcil) 
the Dakshiua Abhaya and other wiliaras, and 
having protected them, made them inhabited (?), 
having strengthened tlio fail.ff, having made 
obeisance to tlic faultless Jina, after having 
I given [///c wih<ira^f\, he gave to tho priesthood 
I tho enjoyment of tho four pratyj^ms.’ 

! According p. 2(.)ri, tho I)ak.shiua and 

! Abliaya[f/bv;j wihAvas w(^ro already built nuder 
: the reign of Wattagamini, n.c. 8!1, so 
i tliut we must either assume that G a j a b a b u 
; was also one of the names of WaUagrimini, or 
j that karinfii is to be iranslatctl ‘ restored,’ not 
‘built.* ’ri>e latter .seems more probable, as tho 
names of Gajabrihu’s fatlier and grandfather 
are given, and from tho whole appearance of 
the inscription in general. 

Among the inscriptions in the North-West- 
ern Proviuco, one of tho oldest is at Puja- 
gala three miles from Iliripitiya (on tho roaA^l 
from Kflrnna>gala to.Anuradhapura) on the top 
of a rock. It bears tho name of a son of tho 
minister Mahbniga, but there are too many 
words and Iettor.s ottaced to allow of a transla- 
tion. One letter in this inscription is of peculiar 
interest, as I have found it nowhere el.se ; it is 
very mucli liko the modern Tamil ,9, but I could 
not yet make out the meaning of it. 

Neal*!/ as old as this is tho inscription at 
Ridi wihAra (Arnbatthakola lena) between 
Knrunmgala and Matalo. This wihara was 
built by king Amandagamirii (‘21— 30 a.d.), 
but T do not think that tho inscription is quite 
as old. It begins: SiddhUaddhamake siri, , . . 
After this comes most probably the name of the 
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king, wliich is not quite legible on the stone, and 
in the second line I believe I have deciphered a 
part of the ancient name of the place — Abattha- 
[/coZti], 

There arc several inscriptions of the same 
ago, whicli all refer to the construction and 
dedication of tanks, a favourite subject also in 
the North- Central Province and in the district 
of Hanibantota. Unfortunately wo know so little 
about the ancient geograf)hy of Ceylon that wo 
only seldom can identify the names given in 
these inscriptions. Celebrated tanks like the 
Padiwilkiilam and Kantalai tank are not at all 
mentioned in the earlier part of the MahdwamsL\ 
which should give us an account of their con- 
struction, andfso there is little hope to learn from 
thence anything about minor tanks as they exist 
in the North-Western Province. Still more 
dilliciilty of coarse prevails about the names of 
the paddy fields wliich are served by these tanks, 
and so there remains but veiy little matter to 
discuss in insenptious liko the following from 
A 1 u t g a 1 w i h a r a : 

Siddha mabarajaha bikawawiya cKetakarihi 
flagawiyo chotakarihi talatarawiketahi che ta- 
ka ri hi 

(2) iiliwawiya chetakarihi punagamaka- 
wawiya chetakarihi wihirakaketahi chetakarihi 

(3) pariwatakaketahi chetakarihi talawiya- 
ketahi chetakarihi. 

(4) Tisa teraha kalahi likitaka. 

AVo have hero four tanks and four coiTOS- 
ponding paddy-fields : 

bikawawiya talatarawikota 

saga[?^.v^] wiya wihirakakota 

uli wawiya pariwatakakota 

punagamakawawiya talawiyaketa 

The only word to explj^in is chotahhrUii^ of 
which the second part Jearihi is equal to the Pali 
Jeartaha ; clicta is most probably a numeral, which 
indicates the extent of paddy-land that was 
served by each tank, but I cannot trace the 
etymology of the word. 

The concluding sentence — “ This is written 
at the time of the tUora Tisa*’ — helps us just as 
little in finding out the date of the inseViption 
as the more title maharaja” (* great king’) 
in the first line. 

One of the oldest and best preserved inscrip- 
tions is on a rock near Galgamuwa tank 
on the road from Padeniya to Annradhapura. 
It iruns as follows ; 


Raja Abayisa puti WacUmana gama mabama 
bariha sagasa wawi cha. 

[Under this is a lino of smaller characters, 
which are not so clear.] 

‘ W a d d h a m a n a, the son of king A b a y a, 
gave the village .... and the tank to the 
priesthood.’ 

The words loft blank may bo names, but 
I am not sure about it. Galgamuwa tank Avas 
built by king M a h a sen a, the son of Mogha- 
wanna Abhaya, according to tlib Rdjaratndhari 
(Upham, Sacred and Illdorlcal Books, II. 

III. 237), and to him 1 think the inscription 
must be ascribed. WJietlior AVaddhainana was 
really a name or only a title, must remain mn- 
docidod at present. (Cf. Joimial Ceylon Asiatic 
Society, 187i>, p. 7.) 

Another equally well pre)served inscription is 
at D c w a g i r i y a w i h a r a, throe miles from 
Galgamuwa : — 

Sisitawaiiaka wiharahi nawahagaraaketahi 
chetahi kai'ihi kubare — 

‘ In the Sisitawauaka wihara on the Nawa- 
hagaina field the paddy land [ over. . . 

karishas.’ 

Similar inscriptions concerning tanks are to 
bo found at Yapahu (Subhaparwata), six 
miles from Balalli, and at G a 1 w a) w a near 
Wariyapola. 

All the inscriptions mentioned until now are 
not later than the beginning of the 4th century 
A.D. At this time wo notice a change in the 
alphabet; the square character begins to go 
over gradually into the round form, and some- 
times wo find the same letter in two or three 
different forms in the same inscription. 

I only came across one cave inscription 
writfcenin this mixed character at Q a n e k a n d o 
wihara near Mahfinikawsowa, on the road 
from Kuruncogala to Annradhapura. I give it 
here as if is of some interest : — 

Sidawiya pukanalene chatudisika sagasa 
Chu(Ja(?)tisa jotaka Baranake anajiwi. 

^Tho tank cave of Siddha wiya (?) [ia given'\ 
to the priesthood in the four quarters. Chu(}atisa 
the chief, and Bharana his bondsman.’ 

PuJeana is the old form for the modern 
pokuna, Sanskrit piwMariwt. 

There are two short inscriptions of this kind 
at Kadigala near the KalA-oya river^ and two 
long ones at Mediy&wa (B^tgallegaAia wihAra), 
of which one is hopelessly destroyed by burn* 
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ing. The other one, as well as a very fine 
inscription at llajunganc, three miles from 
Mahagalkadcvvala, treat both about the building 
of dining halls for the priest (danaaala) and 
the offering of water-strainers (palisavana) to 
them, a practice that is known from ilcihdiuamso, 
p. 220. I reserve a fall transcript and transla- 
tion of these for a later occasion. The alphabet 
in which they are written is very difficult to 
decipher, and some characters can only be found 
out by conjecturJS, as we have nothing like thorn 
in any of the Indian alphabets that are given in 
JMnsep’s Essmjs and Ilurneirs Sonth-Indiati 
Valaioijraphy, 

As ill the North-Central Province, there are 
here also no inscriptions between the 5th and 
Dth centuries, and so wo go on at once to the 
reign of K a s s a p o V. (I>d7 — 054.) There is a 
tine pillar of this king at I n g i r i m i t i y ai, 
e‘iglit miles from Anamadiiwa, discovered by 
]\Ir. I*arker, the irrigation officer of the district. 
The king styles himself, as usual, Siri Sang 
11 o, and it would bo difficult to say which king 
of tliis name it is, if not for the name of a 
minister (Mahale=/imA«/<’/i7m) Sena, which must 
be the same nnintioned in Halid icams ft eh. 52, 
as tlui toiinder of ilahulekhapabbatawihara. It 
contains m. grant to a temple, the name of which 
is not (dear on Ihc^ stone, I give Uie first lines 
and a part from the middle of the inscription : — 

A. — (1) Swa.sli 

(2) Siri jSanga IJo 

(3) rna pnvmuka 

(4) sawaiuiga pu- 

(5) ridase hima 

(t) ta puradisa 

(7) wak (la was 

(8) .... ma 

(0) hripanun , 

(10) wahanso 

(11) wadalosi — 

‘ Ilail ! Siri Sanga Bo, the king in the. . . tb 
year of his reign, on the 10th day in the 
Innglit half of the month Himata. . . . the 

great sage declar('d.‘ . . 

Satoanafja must serve to indicate the year of 
the king’s reign in which this order was given ; 
generally we Had a iiu!.; jral instead, m ^tasahs^ 
wanno in the mscriplion of Mahakalattajwa. 

C.— (1] ...... .su^ 

(2) sama me gpr 

(3) m no wad- 


(4) nil kot i- 

(5) sa gad mi- 

(G) wim woiriya- 

(7) n gam gen- 

(8) no ganiia 

(0) kot isa 

(10) Jitanin nopanna 

(11) kot isa. 

‘ Having ordennl that noblemen shall not 
enter the place, that enemies shall not take the 
cart buffaloes from the village, and having 
made them iridopoiidcnt.’ .... 

Ahitihi nepantia I think stands for Pali at- 
kind nipphanad — ‘dependent upon themsedves. ’ 

Inscriptions of this king and of Ij is smaa'ssor, 
Kas s a o VI., are to he found at M a k n 1 a n a 
wiliara, seven miles from Kiiruniegala, on a 
largo rock close to the dfigoba, and on pillars at 
M m (1 a g a m a and S o g e 1 c iia w i h a r a, nine 
miles from Kuruna'gala on the Kandy road, and 
at Y a k d e s s a (1 a I a, two rniles to the (‘ast of 
tli(5 road ti.) Puttalam. 

Of kiiij^ P a r a k v a m a b a h n ^ I., I only 
found two inscriptions : one on pillar which 
stands now bi.-forf) the Assistant Government 
Agent's Inniso iy Pnttc^am^ the other one on a 
stone tablet at Gala s n o Jl a 1 a s a u e, (dglit 
miles from Knrinia^gala, near the road !(> 
Annra(lhM])ura. The pillar was formerly at 
Pnliankulam, ten miles from (Jhilaw, where* it 
was di.S(.*overod by Air. Brodie.', who gave a very 
rough and imporh^ct transcript of it in the 
Joffriial of [he (^mjIuh, Asiatic Socifh/^ 
p. l-Sl ir. The (•onteuts seem not to differ great ly 
from those in Ins other nunK'rou.s inscriptions 
all over the Island. 

I.ast of all, I mention three Tamil inscriptions 
on two pillars and o;jo largo slab at 11 n d ii- 
m u 1 1 a w a w i b a r a near Nikaweratiya. The 
character is yovj iiincli the same as the pivsent 
Tamil, but there are two or three letters whicli 
have disappeared now from the alphabet. IJn- 
fortunately I am not well enough accpiaintcd 
with Tamil to bo able to give a translation of 
these inscriptions ; tlmy bear the name of the 
son of a Ivaliuga king (‘‘ Kalinka makan”), and 
date, without doubt, from the time of the groat 
Tamil invasion of Ceylon, 1013 — 1153 a.d. 

These are the inscriptions I found, partly by 
inquiring from the natives, partly with the help 
of the Government archmological returns ; but 
I am convinced that if a systematic search 
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were made by Government in all the temples of 
this province, a great many more would be found, 
which perhaps might give us some valuable in* 


formation in addition to what wo know from 
books on the ancient history of Ceylon, 
Colombo^ '6rd June 1879. 


THIEN-CHU— INDIA. 

EXTRACT FROM MA-TWAN-LIN, BOOK CCCXXXVIII..POL. 14. 
Translated from the French of M, Stanislas Julien.^ 


1’he following notice oi India by Ma-twan-lin, 
being made up of fragments from the great 
Chinese historians, not one of whom probably was 
aequainted with tbo languages of India, we may 
expect to find iij it a great many words disfigured, 
first by the original writers, and afterwards by 
the various editors of the ^Wen-hicn-thong-hhao. 
'J'hns we tiiid Ki-li chi and TsaAi for ‘Kshattrya* 
!u man of the warlike caste), So-tu for ‘ Sttipii 
(a tomb), Shi-Jo'y-to for Biluditya (name of a king), 
Kio.-nwdo for Kapila (a town). I have removed 
these alterations in the case of woi’ds the correct 
form of which I have learned from other sources, 
but wliat could V do, in the ease of Indian words 
('}* whieJi I could fijid no trace in my Buddhist 
accounts, and also in the case of names of foreign 
countries, which perhaps appear only, once in the 
solitary Iragnifent from which Ma-twan-liu has 
taken them ? I believe I lidve taken the only 
])lan wiiieh 1 could prudently h^ve done. If, in 
a. particular case I have attempted a transcription 
I have placed it ])etwccn j:)arentheses, followed 
by a note of interrogation, or else I have limited 
m 3 ’Pelf to .sim])ly transcribing the Chinese sounds, 
hoping that others, move fortunate or better 
ae(|uainte(l will) Sanskrit than I am, may succeed 
in re-establishing the original spelling. 

As for the Chinese proper names, which appear 
to ni(' cvideiill^^ drawn froin the Sanskrit, I have 
tnken tljc lil)crty of giving the translation of 
tlicin, not according to any dictionary, but by 

^ Jnttyaol Asi'if iiji'r, IVmc Srr. O.iaie X. (1H1.7) pp- HI — 
121. The iiiif oxtviict flr.st fi])p<‘nr»'<l in the Asiniic 

J'‘f>niril iov .Inly imd Anc:nit 'iS.'iO \\ any trnn.sla- 

t<>r’s uaiiie. It was reiirintivl witli adiliti'Mial n*>tos l»y 
Prin!^(‘P in ilio Jnvr. As. Sf>(\ Jh.'.nj, vol. VI. (Jan. lS>‘17)pp. 
fil-7'- The t^anie extract im inolmled iti M. Pauthior’s 
K'-nurii Mi'llupU'iUt' (lc.< >j I' i co.irtrnc.iit 1e 'Jhinn- 
'J'rliv, Oil VlnA : piibliHluMl in the Jyi'rioil Afu'nfi fiu’f IIIo 
aScI'. pp. 257 — 100, and ul.so separately, Paris : 1810. 

j Ins work atso includes -IS ]>a,uri>s oT ‘* Ci>in4id«' rations 
( Mineral es” drawn f rein t\\i‘ To- flu rej Si-i/o-U of lliw’ou 
Idi^nn?. M. .Julicu allude.s to lUMtlier of the version.s that 
preoeded Ids own, but M. Pa at bun- mentions (p. 273) that 
Euvdish verdoii W’ns dm' to hunRi'lf. Some rmtes from 
Prinsep’s reprint, tojifether with othrTs, aro addcMihore. 

■ According to the Buddhist work Liiuj-ijen-Ui-chn 
(bk. 1. fob 2) the word Thicn-chu siifiiifies moon (in 
Sundxrit From thw otymolujry avp discover that hotli 

syllables oi this w(.i<.l have hoeii alferc'd, and oiiO wor»d(;rs 
how- this C‘V*va)>ted r'.j>illint< should be pvosniw'ed to tho 
present time by Ohiiu'so writers, Jjt • as soc tho origin of 
tins chango. 

b' tho dictioTviry ChuKj-tseu-thonij under tlv- Avord chn 
- lir.d tliat, in Shin-fu, the same word as Thun-rhu, 
the word tu «)ught to bo pronounced or ta (du'. Now the 


making use of Indian words already to iny 
knowledge employed by Buddhist writers in 
translating the same words into^Chineso ; and, as 
the Sanskrit language often ofl’ers several trans- 
lations of a given word, I have always placed a 
note of interrogation (?) after the word proposed, 
even in eases in which I am almost certain of 
having found the correct one. ^ 

I cannot conclude the.se remarks without adding 
that the fragment from Ma-twaii-lin here given, 
has presented to me, as much on account of the 
names of foreign products and Indian mimes as 
of passages altered by the editors, difficulties 
which one is not accinstumed to meet with in 
Chinese historians. I have been obliged in order 
to correct the text to search patiently fen* tho 
Original notices extracted by the auLlior, and 
altliougli in more than one place this species of 
investigation has succeeded,! have not in every 
instance recovered the passage at Avhich ho must 
have been looking, or else I luivo found even 
it spoiled by mi, stakes. 


It was under tho later II a n dynasty that 
China carno into relations with T h i e u-c h u.® 
This name is the same as S li i n-t u employed 
in the time of the Han dyjiasiy. 

First, ]\Ia-twan-lin remai'ks in a note'* that the 
General C li a n g-k i c n being soiit^ on a mission 
to Ta-hia (Baktiia) saw canes of tlio Khiong 

sound of s1iiv-fnh\\ii])ooi\ (dirin^cd into hocaust* 

tho Avord has boon ahrid^fcd into tn (Khang-hi 

montions this aldwoviiiliDn under tho wonl in) ; linally tho 
abhroviatiou tn has roc-oivod tho sound of ckn. According 
to the historian Sso-mnd.hsTcn (the Chinn.fiJen-tlioiuj adds), 
tho chnrr^ctov shin should ho prf)nouncod yuen (a word 
Avliiel) in Khnng-hi is also sounded i/nr?, a sound very 
close to yn or in). 

From this avo understand tho word for India, which 
according to HiAvon-ldisang, should be w ritten in-tv> {in^clu), 
the pliMijotio trauMcripl ion of the vSanskrit indu (moon), has 
como to he Avritton (Cmif. Fan-i-ining-i-tsi, bk. vii., fob 8 
an- 1 If/ia/iy- 7'/) by Ohinoso travellers ignornnt of its deri- 
vation, a 3 and iS'/fiu-ta, Ynndn, Hien- 

ten {ten reprosonting tho sound of ?,) and lastly TMcn^ 
chn,- in oonsoquonco of tho nltomtion of tho two syllahlos 
of tiv-S Sanscrit word tnda, tho moon. 

® Panthioris Eumu a, p. <1. 

* According to tho historian Sne-ma-thsion, the country 
of T a hi a is situated about 200 leagues to the south-Avest 
of Ta-wan (noAv Tashigan, in A*^bic, Thashk<?nd j accord- 
ing to the universal geography Thai-th sing •i^tnng -chi ; 
Khokand, according to the 7 /i^i-I'?ie-riiu-c/u), is south of 
the river Wei (in Sanscrit Vrich), tho Oxus. 
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reed and cloth of Shu. ‘Whence have you got 
these things ?’ asked ho of the people of T a-h i a. 

‘ Our merchants,* they said, ‘ are sent to buy 
them in Shi n*t u, which is the same country as 
T h i e n-c h u (India) . Some call it M o-k i c-t h o 
(Magadha) and others P o-l o-m o n (kue) Brdh- 
mafiorciahtra, ‘the kingdom of the Brahmans.* 
It is to the south of the T s o n g-1 i n g mountains 
and is many thousand li to the south-east of 
the Y u 0 i-o h i. This country extends 30,000 
U (3,000 leagues) ; it is divided into five Thien- 
c-liu (Indies), viz. : middle Thion-chu, eastern 
Thicn-chu, southern Thicn-chu, we.stern Thicn- 
ehu, and northern Thion-chu, each division 
inwisures many thousand and contains many 
cities largo and small. 

Southern India is bounded by a great sea, 
flic northern exteiKls to the snowy mountains 
(S iu o-s h a n,® the Himrilayas). On all sides 
are mountains which form a sort of wall. To- 
wards tlic south is a valley by wliicb one might 
outer, and wliich is reckoned as the ijate of 
iliat part of India. 

“ Kastern India is bounded on the east by a 
great sea, it is near Pu-nan” (Siam) and Ij i n-i 
(Tsianipa), it is only separated by a narrow sea. 

“ Western India touches K i |) i n (Kabul) and 
Po-R s e (Pars’a, Persia). 

“ Central India is situated in the middio of 
the other four divisions of India. 

“ All the countries of India are governed by 
kings. In the times of the ITans, there still 
fxisted the kingdom ofYueii-tiP which was 
'SOO li from the city of Cliang-’an, and 280U U 


from the residence of T ii-li u (the Chinese gene- 
ralissimo of tho S i-y u) . 0^1 the south it touches 
the Tsoug-ling mountains, on tlio north it is 
bounded by the country of tho U-sun.® Tho 
inhabitants dressed like the U-suii ; like them, 
also, they wore a pastoral people. They belonged 
to the ancient raco of tho Sai. Wo are informed 
by Yeu-sse-ku that the word Yuen’fu is the 
same as Shin4ic. The cxpi'ession Sai-clionfj is 
the same as Shi’Chowj^ the race of Sakyas, 
or children of ^akya (tho tribe to which 
b(donged the founder of tho Buddhist religion, 
surnanied S a k y a rn n n i or the monk of tlic 
Sakya fami ly) . W e have here, the commentalor 
adds, Ji slight altercation of sound, namely, Shi 
instead of Sdiy 

All tho comitrios, contiiuics ^la-twan-lin, 
which extend from the south-west of the Y ue i- 
ch i and the kingdom of Kao-fu‘* (Kabul) to tlie 
ivds'lani mi (.s*/‘-/oi/), and on tho east to Pan-khi, 
(or as it is soineilmcs written l^n-yuei), belong 
to S h i n-t 11 (India). ^Many towns aro subject 
to powi'rful clilels ; there ar(3 also many separate 
kingdoms wjiich aro governed )5y kings. Al- 
though these kingdoms dilhu’ a little from oiu‘ 
another, they arc all cojnprehcnded uruler t1u‘ 
name Shin-tu (t>r fndiji). 

The capital is near tho river H e n g-li o 
(CaLiga), which is also called K ia-p id i-h o, 
or tho river of Kapila. 

The Vulture moiintuin L i n g-t s i e ii-s li a n, 
is called in the language of tlie barbarians 
K i-in-k ue shan (( Iridhrakuta) . It is formed 
of blue stones, and its summit resembhis the 


’’ iS /it a, ain.‘\{ict trandu lion cf tlie .Sanskrit Him -I- 
hua] of su .w,’ or ruthor }ii ‘ inouutaiM 

wlicnvon liio snow n'stfl.’—J. A. .S. llcixi. vul. VI. p. 01. 

Wo road in tlio liist.ory of tin' Jiin'^doni ot t u-uan 
(Siam) till? Ungtlom of S li o-w o i P^rAvasti) is a drpfn- 
dency of Indiin tlie kingdom Kia-slii (KiVa), i8 aU) 
called Tod^-nai (Vavnriftsi, Jk'riari's), and S h i-p o-l o-nai 
(Srivaranasi, the glurions kingdom of Hena 4 ('s). It is 
said in the worl> entitled iJlin-fa-iriU-I-o-hne.Li, ov 
Memoirs of the Buddhist tinrdoms by thi.« Sannin (dm- 
fa-weV (in Sanskrit DharmapAla V) Tlu' kingdom of I o- 
lo-mii, (Vamnaii, liana ras) is situated 1 ISO I is sout h ot tho 
Idntfdom of K i a - w 0 i - 1 o - y u n i (Kapiln vast u, Kapila). 
Tho law of t^Akvaiiiuni tlonrishoa there (Author h iuhc). 
Ma-twan-lin then ; elates a fact, taken from tho work 


'dvnneod ago. Tlii.s epocies or ox i 
anoug'»» die men. Thu ifri'sent king (says the author ol 
a hundred years of ago ; lus kingdom 
forms pai-t of Tlie n-olf u, tlint is to say India. 

’ Tl^ author of the Han annals, from which work 


Ma-twandin inakT ('xtracts, has not ohservf'd that the 
kingdom •nlh'd hv listako Yuen-tii is id*'nt.ieal with 
tho uno whiidi he h': h- b.r.' siK.ken o\' under the name (d 
Sli i n-t u# he is al-in wrmig in cn nparing the Indians ti« 
tho IJ-Hun, a nomadic rin#', who, ii their continual migra- 
tions, look bn* wati'i* aiel*p!istm igo. The first error is 
n'etilied further on by Vrn-sse-kii, eommontatttr «:»u the 
II an aniuils. t- ^ • 

'I'liis •livision of India must include tluMuodern Ka-miir, 
tho desevii>tioii of whii'li. hy Masudi, the Arabian historian, 
eoineides in a striking manner with that of the Climesr* 
author: “The kingdom ..f Kaimir,” he says, “ wlueh 
forms part of India, is surrounded with very high mountains ; 
it. contni I 'K a prodigious mind )er of towns and villages; it 
c.an be ontereJ only by a single jiass, Avluoh is elosed by a 
gate.”— d. A. S. li. ut sup. 

The® following nonoiint of tliis kingdom^ is given by 
Miid.wan-lin elsewhere (b. eeexxxviii, f. 27) : “ Tho kingdom 
of Kao-tu was known in the time of the Knns. It is 
Hitnate.lto tho south-east of the groat ^ ui^-che. It is 
likowiso a cowsidemble stato. Thoir manners resemble 
those of tho inhabitants of India, and they aro gentle and 
humane. They carry on mueh commeree with Indisi. India, 
Kophono, and the country of Asro, are three kingdoms 
which aro cowinered by force and lost hy tveah ness” the 
latter expressions are borrowed from tho Taou-Uh-kiuy of 
Laou-tflzo.— d. At St Jit V/. s. p. C2. 
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Tsieu bird (gridhra, vulture). At this period 
all those kingdoms belonged to the Y u e i’-c li i 
The Y u e i-c h i slow the kings of those 
kingdoms, and filled th(?ir places with generals, 
to whom they gave the governorship. The 
people practise Buddhism (Feii-i'ii‘tao)y which 
forbids the taking of the life of any living 
creature and the drinking of wine. This 
prohibition soon jjassed into the customs of the 
people. The soil is low and damp, and the 
climato is extremely warm. 

This kingdom is near (that is to say watered 
by) a large river. The soldiers light mounted 
on ele])liants. The inhabitants of the country 
are not so strong as the Yucr-clii. 

The emperor Wu-ti, of the II a u dynasty, 
(which reigned from l id to 8o u. c.,) sent 
oflicers iwelvii times out of China by the south- 
west, to try to effect an entrance into S li iii-t u 
(India), but they were stojiped by the Kuen- 
111 i n g, and nonc^of them succeeded in penetrat- 
ing into the count ry.^’^ 

India several times paid tribute to the om- 
poi’or Ilo-ti, (who belonged to the liSter ITan 
dynasty, and refgiicd from 8D tg 10^ A. i>.,) but 
soon after, this houiagc^'^ was interrupted by the 
revolt of the S i-y n pobplel • ^ 

111 the second y(?ar of the Yen -hi period 
during the reign of the emperor H w a n-t i ( I e>S — 
I-V.Ia.d.), Indian jimbassadors passed the boun- 
daries of J i n a n (the present Tonquiu), and 
paid tribute to the emperor of China. 

Tradition relates that the empei’or Min g-ti 
(of the later Han dynasty, ivho reigned from 


II iri Bilwatod south of Alo-kio-ti (g3T’4’)» 
whieli ftlttO forms a part of Tliiou-olui. 
kne-ki.) 

This important oi'ocU in tho liistory may bo fixod with 
pvcoitjioii by nujuus of (hiiiieso liiatio-iaus ; and it « not ono 
of tho loa>?t advantiiKos dorival)l<*cfi-om tho study of tho 
writers *)f this nation, Ma-1 wan-ltn, in his acouunt of tho groat 
Yvii^-chi, f»r Indo-Skythians (Ixjok cct^xxxviii, fol. 2), 8lut(?s 
thot the Clnaoso (lonoral Chang-kii(!n was sout as an auiljas- 
sador to tho Yni>-ohi by tbo Emporor AVu-ti (u. r. 120), and 
that, about 100 years aftor, a prinoo of this nation, who pos- 
sessed ontJ t>f tho live govoriimonts of tho country of Duhao, 
sub.jootcd th(3 Get'S in Kophones, and that Thli'U-sliu, or 
iiidui, was again subjugated by the Yu6-ohi. Tins othor 
conquest of India hy tlio Skylhiaua must bo placed, tlieretoro, 
about the year n. e. 20. Aia-twaudin add.s, that these Yne- 
ohi iiaving hecomo rich and powerful (by thoan conquosta), 
remainod in this state till the time of tlie latter Hiftia, who 
began to roigii a. d. 222. It n^sults from hence that the 
Skvthlaus(or Yuo-chi) must have been masters of Western 
Inaia from about n. ('. 20 till yV. D. 222, that is, fora space 
of 218 years. 'I’he lirst invasion of India by tho YuC-ebi, 
or Skythians, must ha\o taken place before tho retffn of 
VikramAtlitya, wh< ..<o cclohrato'd cm, which bojgins lifty.-six 
years bof<>ro ours, originated from the coinpleto defeat of 
the Skythian armies by this Indian prince ; an event which 
deserved to be thus im mo. -tali/ed ; son Golebrooko’s IndUi fy 
Ahjelr'a, (prefaco p, Id) and Lassen’s De Pentapolarr.ia 


58 to 76 A. d.) saw in a dream a tall man of the 
colour of gold, from whose head a flame of 
firo issued. Ho questioned his officers for tho 
subject, and ono of them said to him — “ In the 
West there is a god called Fo (Buddha), he is 
six chi high, and yellow like gokB*.” 

Upon hearing this the emperor sent messen- 
gers to T h i e n-c h u to learn the doctrine of 
Fo (Buddha), and soon after images and sta- 
tues of F o were scattered throughout China. 
Y i n g, king of T h s u, was thd* fir.st who put 
faith in Buddhism. His conversion led to a 
great number of people in China embracing the 
now religion. 

In course oftirne, tho emperor 11 w a n-t who 

was strongly addicted to tlie worship of spirits, 
began often to offer sacrifices to F c u-t li ii 
(Buddha) and L a o-t s o u. By degrees pcjiple 
embraced the Buddhist religion, and soon after 
it began to flourish. Under the W o i and s i n 
dynasties (220 to 410 a. d.) tho relations be- 
tween (>hina and India wore broken up, and 
were not renewed for a long time. ‘ ° Only under 
thoU^^ dynasty (222 — 227 a.d.) Fan-c*hen, king 
of K ii-n a n (Siam), sent a velatiou of his called 
S u-we on an ouibassy to Inilia. Onc() out of 
Fu-ti an, he set sail from the mouth of tho river 
Teu-keu-li, and coasted along till ho came to a 
large gulf on tho nortli-west. He travelled 
through several kingdoms situatedon the coastof 
the gulf, and at the end of a year, arrived at the 
mouth of the river of Thien-chu (of India). He 
followed the course of tho river for about 7,0()0 
U (700 leagues), and arrived at his d(;stination. 

Tddic'i’ Com luciitixtfo, p. r>a. The first of these eites aa 
aucieut aeholiust on VarAha Miihrti, who thus explain a the 
w<»rd Sjka ornjjloj’cd Ijy tlii.s astronomer to (leiiotc* the 
8auivatcra : “ (jpocli wh(‘u the harbarian kings named Saka 
(the 8aca;) wero defeuiod by Vikraniaditya.” — J. A. A’. />. 
u. s. p. tjlb 

Tliis^ saino emporor gained somo trifling particulars 
respecting Slda-ta, or India, hy his Gent'ral Chaiig-kien, 
whom he Imd sent to the Y\ii5-(ihe, which are preserved by 
tho hist«3riati Szo-ma-tsion, in Ida Szc-kc (book cxxiii, fola. 0 
ami 7), where it is stiitod that iShiu-tu is situated to the 
cast t)f Ta-hia, tho capital of which was the city of Lan- 
she. — J. A. d. B. U: s, p. 03. 

At this jicriod, China w^ns still considori'd as the para- 
mount state of all tlio half-civilizod nations inhabiting 
Central Asia, ft is not, therefore, surprising that tlm 
ehief.s of India,8ahjociio tho Yuii-chi, or 8kythians, should 
have thought of sending niubaasadors to China, in search 
of means of delivering their country from barbarians, by 
the aid of Uie Chinese armies, which could oblige their re- 
volted sulyecta to return to their duty. Thus we may easily 
explain facts apparently so improbable. — J. A. S. B. n, s. 

** Pauthicr's Exameiiy p. II. 

A. f). 147-107.— Pauthier^s p. 12. 

Pauthier’s Bxanun, p. 27» • , * \ 

Or Wu, one of tho three dyoastios which rei^n^ siojul- 
tancoiisly over three divisions of the Chinese empire : it sub^ 
uisted from A. o. 222 to 280,’—/, A. B, u, s. p. 64. 
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The king of India was filled with astonish- 
ment, and eried out — Wliat ! there still exist such 
men on the shores of the most distant seas ? 
Thereupon ho invited them to visit the interior 
of his kingdom. 

In the suite of tliis ambassador, ho sent two 
officers, Chin-song and another, to present 
F a n-c h on and S u-w o with four horses from 
the Y u 0 i-c h i country, as a token of recogni- 
tion. Tliey arrived only at the end of four 
years. At this time, the emperor of the IT 
dynasty had sent Khang-tha’i, with the title of 
Chong-lang, on a mission to the kingdom of 
Fii-nan. Upon meeting with Chin- song and 
)iis*»eomj)anion, he (|U(*stioned them about the 
customs of India. It is, they replied, a (country 
where the Ihiddhist law nourishes. The people 
are upright and honest, and the soil is very 
fertile. I'hc king’s name is Meu-lnn^®; and the 
enpital in which he resides is surrounded by 
walls. Tlio rivers and streams arc divided into 
a great number of sjualler streams whicdi imn in 
canals and dii(;hes iind fall into a lai’gc river. 
Th(i pMlae(;s ai'o decorated with beautiful earv(Ml 
uork/'^; in the streets ainl the i)ubli(; places, tlic 
bouses, the pavilions, and raised gal I erics is 
beard tln.^ sound of little bells or of the drum and 
melodious songs, one se(?s rich clothing, and 
hroatln.'s the jierrumo of tlowers. 

JMerehants arrive tlu'rc hy land and sea, and 
^'’athcr in great minibers ollering, according to 
tlu’ publu; taste, skillidly wrought vessels and 
curiosit ies of v(’ry gr{>at value, 

lliglit and left aro sixteen lai'go kingdoms, 


’** ritiy titlo must !)<• tiu* Chiiifs'i? i raTi-scriptiuri of 
rdvyu., ciui bo no l->ubt in rosjwt to tin* first syllublo 

(in nonip^'Sti ion) ‘ givat’ ; ])nt tlio S:i iskrit word rc- 
pr(‘soutod by hin (or run, run) is loss corlitiii. At all ovoiits 
this must bo ii bin;? of Imliji wdioso roii^n corr(‘spondoil witli 
this date, b.*t woon a. i>. 222 nnd 2S0.- J. J. S. IJ. n. s. p. Go. 

This is til.) enso at Baiua-afl, whoro many of the hou?ios 
have sevmi or <‘i"ht storeys ; and (bo iiumeroi^ tomplos 
and iniblic! edili» 08 ar* oovored wit.li sculptures and baa- 
rcliofs. — J. A. B. u. s. 

*0 a’ho name of this kingdom i.s not found in the excellent 
history of Kiwori-tliHiuig, and I have not met -with it elso- 
wh^'rc ; it appears to mo to have boon altered. 

** Conf. Panthior’s blxuinen, p. 17. 

In the eightceidb J . ,if of tho Vuen-k ia period (441 
A. D.), tho king of .S u-m o-l i sent an aniha.sH.idor to 
otter some of the products of his country. In tho second 
year of the Hiaa-kiom period, In tho reign of lliao-wu 
(455 A. I).), the king ()f Kin-iho-U sent an officer with the 
title of Ch*aiiij-;/d to offbi precious vases of gold and 
eilvor. Still later, in tlv first year of the Yuen-hoei 
period in tho i Ign of t'o 1-t i (road Tsang-u-wang, tho 
year 473 a. i> b tho Iringdom of Po-li paid tribute. These 
kingdoms belwjved i:i tiw d'^triuo of Buddha. (Noto of 
Ma-twau-l!h.) 

Are the Kiu-tho-Ii the Qimdari of Herodotus and Stra- 
bo ? Tn Sanskrit Ga'nAhojri or Gandhctra. — J. A . St. H tL a 


namely Kia-wo‘i (Kapila), Shc-wei’ (Sravasti) 
Ye-po,’**^ etc. 

Several kingdoms, although two or lliree 
thousand Us from Thicm-chu, yield obediomio 
to it, because they consider that this kingdom 
is situated in the middle of the universe. 

In tho llftli year of tho YurnJn'a period in 
tlio reign of W e n-t i , of tho Song dynasty (iii 
tho year 428 A. n.), Yue’i-’ai' (tliat is to say 
‘lovedby tho moon, ’in Sanskrit — Chandrapriya), 
king of K ia-pi-li (Ka])ila) in Thien-chu,^^ scJit 
an ambassador to present a letter to the emperor, 
and to olfer him a ring set with diamonds, a. 
bracelet of pure gold, along with other valuable 
artieh'S, and two parrots, ono red and tho 
other white. 

Ill the second year of I he Tlud-shi period, in 
the reign of AI i n g-ti (4(>() A.i>.), he sent again 
an ambassador to pay tribute. 'I’lio emperor con- 
ferred on liim the tillo of Ki(?n-we’i-tsiang-kinu 
(literally * the general who estaljlislies autho- 
rity’).'"* 

At tho boginniug of tho Thloh-l'lon period, in 
tho reign of , \Y u- 1 i of the Linin g dynasty 
(T)()2 A.O.), K i o t o, (Gupta,) king of India, sent 
Chu-lo-ta, with the title of Chang-shi, to present 
the emperor with letter,®’’ a spiloou of lidiUt. 
(vaitli(rjfi/<f, lapis lazuli), dilTerent kinds of per- 
fumes, stuffs ol'Jiic-i)c( (li'ariidsu^ cotton), etc. IDs 
kingdom was near a largo river called S i u- 
t h a (Sindh), whicli rises in tlio Kwaii- 
lun®^ (Ambila) rnounlaitis, and divides into five 
rivers, of which the coUeclive name is 11 e n g- 
8 h u i’ (the river ITeiig or Gauges) . At the but- 


F<»r (be lei for see Piiuthier, ?/. pp. .‘iO-.Tb 
'riie.Me curious tletiils, (lie exiict ifu h' of wlii(?h iiiiiy 
excite Hurpri.se, iirove (hiii' (ho (Ihliie.se ]iis(oi-ijiMS w'oro 
])et(cr infomicd Ihiiii. might h:ive been oxpee(od of facts 
and eireumstances eoneerwng t.’cniriil ami Western .A.sia. 
We are indebted to Colelinx Ifc for (he imvins of :isccr(a.in‘- 
ing tlio acenracy of ihc (Miiiiese writers. Tn fact the 
Chiiieso words SiiiAhao are but the transcription of tho 
Sanskrit word t.lie name of ono of (Tie sourecs of tlio 
fiaiiges. In a memoir on the Hource.s of thi.s river, this 
scholar cites tin* following passage from tlio astronomiT 
BhA.skara AehArya : — “ The holy stream W'hiifh eseapcs from 

tho foot of Vishnu descends from the abode of Vishnu on 
mount Meru (the Kwan-liin), whence it divido.s info four 
currents, and passing through the air, it reaches (he l.akcH 
on tho summit of the mounlaiiis w hich su.siain them. Uiidor 
tho namo if this liver .ioins the Bhadrriswa ; as tho 
A I a k a n a n d A, it enters liVwlratavarslia (lliudustan) ; as 
tho Chftkshu, it, iirocoeds to Ketnmahi, and as ibo 
Bh ad ra, it goes t.o Kuru of (ho north.” — Siddhdntn.sird* 
inani ; Bhuvunu-kCisha, H7 and 58. —J. A. S. B. u. s. i». 00. 

Mount Meru. ” Tho llindns say that tho liangcs 
Talks from heaven upon its summit, and thenoo dosoeiuks in 
four currents ; tho southern branch is tho (iauges, tho 
eastern branch is the Sila, and tho western is the t.diakshn 
orOxus,” — Wilson, Sanskrit Diet , 2ii(i edit. Art. meru — the 

numA ’KTaifti ia 4 -.(ia d\f f.liA f .mn'l/’a A St Ti •ti c. 
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tom of this river, pure salt is found as white as 
rock crystal.*® 

In the reign of S i u e n-w u of the later W e i 
dynasty (500 — 504 a. d.), the king of India*^ 
Bent an ambassador to present tho emperor 
with a well trained horse. He related that 
this country produced lions, sables, leopards, 
rats,*® camels, rhinoceros, and elephants. 

There is a mineral product called lio-isi 
which resembles yiui-mu (laminar mica), but 
it is of a violet colour. It can be split* into 
leaves as thin as a grasshopper s wing, and 
which laid on tho top of one another resemble 
gauze several times folded. 

A kind of diamond is*” found similar to 
h^'e-chi-hifj (crystalline quartz), which tliestrong- 
est tire cannot dissolve, and which can cut jade. 
One may obtaiualso arti(;los made of tortoise-shell 
(tao mei), gold (/i/a), copper Qung)^ iron (Aj‘«), 
load (y ?//?//), and tin {selh)j textures of thread’^^of 
gold,'*^ carpets o^namonted with gold, and carpets 
of (cotton) ; perfumes extracted from tho 

chen4an tree (chand in t, sandal), and tho yo-lcm 
plant; sugardino and other products ; crystallized 
sugar,®* popper — pipe?; nigrum), ginger 

and black salt. 

On the west, this *kin§dom hiaintains com- 
mercial relations by sea with tho people of 
T a-t h s i n®® and tho 'A s i®® (Parthians). Some- 
times its inhabitants travel as far as the king- 
doms of P u-n a n (Siam) and K i a o-c h i (Ton- 
quin) for the purpose of trading. They have a 

Paiithicr’s Examen, p. 18. 

Pautliior lias ‘ Nurtlium Imlia.* — a. 5 . p. 34. 

Al a-t wan -lit! writoH hooi (a^ilaro, niovere), a word 
corrupted for hoen, rat, whose fur is luurh prizcul. I 
borrow this corroclion from tho origiual passaj^e inserted 
in tho Eioii-i-ticiif book Iviii. • 

I’lio word lie in the foxtununs * to set in order’ j it is a. 
mistake; 1 boliovo it shouUr bo ‘split.* Tliis eorroction 
is ooutirnied by a passaffo in tho Pien-i-tien (book Iviii.) 
identical with this one, in which tho same idea is oxprossod 
by “divided.’* 

In tho text it is ‘‘ to engrave,” I think it should road 
“ thread.” 

These are, no doubt, the fine brocade.^, embroidert'd 
with gold and silver, for which Banftras 1-. still so celebrated, 
which continue to constitute an oxtensivo article of coin- 
merco throughout India. — 7. A. S, B, u. s. 

SMh^mcihf ' stone-honoy.' • 

The Roman oinpiro; and the An-si are most proljably 
the subjects of tho Arsocides. — E d. 

Perhaps the Yasy of tho Russian annals, * Alatii sive 
Assi’ of Ctu*pini (i>. 701)) and ‘ Alaui sive Aas* of Robru- 
quis, — tbe Alani oT classical authors ; see Tiretptchneidor’s 
MedmvnL (Jeog. o nd Hist, of C. y IV. pp. 184ff.— E d. 

Those are, no doubt, the nfitch-girls. 

To form the jdtd. See the laios of Mam, book 
II.. V. 210. 


great deal of coral, also pearls and lang-han 
(a kind of coral). They are not in tho habit of 
keeping ledgers, but pay for goods with chi-pet 
or dontated shells (cowries) ; they particularly 
excel in magical sciences (that is, in working 
transformations). The greatest mark of respect ' 
which one can show to a man is to kiss his 
feet and lightly touch his heels before address- 
ing him. In tho houses of tho rich tliero are 
young female singers®® and jugglers who keep 
the inmates in amusement. Tbo king and his 
chief officers are dressed in brocaded silk ; tho 
sovereign retains on the crown of his head a 
small lock of hair,®® which is dressed spirally, he 
wears the rest of his hair very short. The inen 
cut their hair and hang pendants in their cars *, 
they are accustomed to walk barefooted, and 
dress themselves in white. They are timid, 
and little given to war and combats. They use 
bows and arrows, shields and spears®^ ; they also 
know how to use scaling ladders, wooden oxen 
(inuh-meau) and tloating horses {Jew-rna for 
crossing rivers), they also make subterraneous 
passages. They have a written language, and 
are excellent astronomers and calculators of the 
calendar. Tho Indians all study an elementary 
book called (the Snlilha^ a kind of 

primer), and write memoranda upon leaves 
called 

Y a 11 g-t i I, an emperor of tho S u i dynasty 
(C05 A. D.), having formed the project of enter- 
ing into relations with tho S i-y u (the countries 


Fete, this in a Bcaling-laJdor, of which a ropresunta- 
tiou may bo soon in tho Art Militaire C7iOioi.s, figs. 48 
and 49. — J. 4. S. B. u. .s. p. 07. 

Tho two C’hinoso chameUim seih-than are a transcrip- 
tion of till! Snn.skrit word sidiJhdntfi, which signifies 
‘ rsfftbliahed truth,’ ‘ domonstrablo conclusion,* and which 
forms tho titles of ii.any Hcioiitific books, ns the Siirija 
SiddMnhtf the Brahma l^iddhdnta, the Siddhanta Kauniu- 
(li, Tlio leaves of tho trees, imd-to, ai’O tho olas, ou 
which most of tho Sanskrit MSS. arc written, especially 
those in Telinga characters, which conio from Southern 
India. — J. A. S. B. u. s. 

In the section on trees of tho imperial book of botany 
Kivang-kiv a -fang.pu, book xiv. under Pei^n.shu, we road 
that this troo is a native of Mngadha ; it grows to tho 
he!i.ht of sixty or sovonty feet, and does not lose its leaves 
ill >• inter. There are throe sixjcii's of it, the first of which 
is ealb d To-lo-pn4uelia (in Sanskrit Tdlavr^ksha). Its 
leave-s ore called Todn-podUcha-peHo (in Sanskrit Tdla» 
vrikshapatgi). The word pehtn m an Indian word 
ipatra), wliicli is translated ‘ loaf* in Cliinose. Chinese authors 
Boraetirnes write yv-shu (in Sanskrit pei-to-po-U-cha $ 
YOBifX pat rieYit .sha, iiterany ‘ tree with leaves’), sometimes 
p‘d.tij~shn, a hybrid word made up of patra^ leaves, and 
shu tree.” • 

” In India, tho bark and loaves are used to write books 
on.** This troo is tho palm nivnod Boras$u„ jla hcllijformis, 
Tho Imperial book of botany quoted above ofplains tho 
expression pe?-to-s An more clearly than any Chinese book 
has before done. (Of. i’an-t-rnt book vii., fol. 20 v*) 
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to the west of China), sent Fei-tu to induce*® 
tho Si-fan*^ (Tibetans) and other people to 
pay homage to him. Many princes responded 
to his appeal ; those of India bei^g tho only ones 
who refused to enter into relations with him. 
Their refusal irritated him very much. 

Tho Kings of India are of the Ki-li-chi 
fomily, called also T sa-1 i (Kshattryas), For 
centuries they have held tho throne without once 
acquiring it cither by usurpation or murder. 

Tliero are fou^ crops of rice in tho year j the 
greatest of cereals is called mo4o4ho.^* 

Tho women wear necklaces of gold, silver 
and pearls. Tho bones of the dead are burned 
and their ashes placed in a so4u (Stupa) i*'** 
sometimes however they leave the dead in tho 
middle of a desert, or throw them into a river ; 
they servo then for food for birds and beasts of 
prey, llslies and turtles. There is no law to 
determine tho duration of mourning. Those 
who ha VO been guilty of treason or revolt are 
put to death in secret, those who have com- 
mitted light otfonces may buy themselves oil’ 
with moiiey, and tliose who have tailed in tlio 
duties of filial piety eitliei' sillier amputation of 
the hands or feet, nose or ears, or are banished 
to the frontiers. 

The Indians have a written language, and 
they excel in astronomical calculations** and the 
science of the calendar. They use cliaraetcrs 
;ii\ .!nied by the god Fan,*' and write memorjiblo 
Hungs on leaves called In all parts 
of India ancient tr i.eos of F o (Duddlui Sakya- 
muni )*’ are found. Tho people have faith in 
solemn oaths, and transmit magical formulas 
which. tl*ey say can bring dragons and call down 
rain. 

In the Wn4e period (in the reign of Kao- 



— rju. 

This word does not fip])(‘ar to bo purely Tndiau, .for tho 
two last syllabh^s m(*an in Obiuesr -cuniel. Tht' obaractt;r 
mo (i»rt) soomsto Ik* an iibl.)re\ ialiun of a Siiuslirit word. 
Tho word ‘ is doubth.'ss used iu alluiiion to the 

extraordinary of i’tii8 ooroal. 

Bead iio4u>jjo. ((b. !\in4‘iniri(hi4n hook xx. fob .52). 
Froiu this word the word ‘tope’ has boon formed. 
The t(}xt litoral ly moans ‘‘ and a tomb was built for him.” 

** Ma-twau-lin has omitted tho‘ word before (cf. I'd- 
wen-yun-ffi) book Ixxw fol. 101 r.) 

Tbis word '"'u is an bbroviation of Fan-lnn-mo, 
Brahma (Cf. su, book xlvi. fol. .H). It is 

usually written Fuii-oio • .ilrabmfi (Cf. Fan-Uuwig-i-tsif 
book xi. fol. 1h line 4). , ^ ^ ^ 

Tbifl is alt idy found m a fore^^omjf nxtraet, 
taken froA tiio collocti' n df annals. We preserve it, iu 
order to f^ivo the to\^ of M^i-twaii-lin in full. 

I think that ho means herr vestiges of ancient monu- 


fcs u) of the T h a n g dynasty (G18-G27) serious 
disturbances broke out in India. King S h i- 
lo-y-to (Siladitya)** raised a great army, and 
fought with irresistible valour. The men neither 
took off their own armour nor tho elephants 
their housings. Ho piiiii.shed the kings of four 
parts of India, so that they all with their faces 
turned towards tho north acknowledged his 
superiority. 

At this time, a Duddhi.st monk called II i av c ii- 
t h 8 a n g came to the kingdom of S i 1 a d i t y a ; 
the king invited him to come and see him, and 
said to him,— “ In your country a very pious 
monarch appeared, and a war-song Avas com- 
posed to celebrate ifto conquests of the emperor 
of China try, I pray yon, to teach it tome.” 

H i Av e n-t h s a n g told him brietly liow 
T h a T-t song had, by his divine valour, quieted 
the misforiuuos and troubles of the empire, and 
brought the foreign }X!oplcs'‘® into sulijeetion. 
Choang-Avang (in 8anskrit*Sil<iditya) ay.'is 
delighted at these words, and cried out— ‘‘ It be- 
comes mo to turn towards the east and to do 
homage t(J him.” In tho firteontl#year of tho 
(!lthiij4man periqd (Old), S ihurt tya assumed 
tho title of king of Mo-kie-tho (Magadha), 
and sent an (fhi]iassAdor*Avith a letter to the 
emperor. This monarch ordered Liang-hoai- 
king, under the title of Yun-ki-AVCi, to go to 
him fiiruishcd with an imperial brevet, and to 
invito liim to submission, 

8 1 1 u d i t y a full of astonishment asked liis 
olliccrs whether an ambassador had ever come 
from M o-h o-s li i n-t a n before ? “ Never,” they 
simultaneously replied. In tho language of the 
larbariaus (that is of those people) tho author 
adds, the middle kingdom (China) is called Mo- 
ho-.shin-lgin, (in Sanskrit Mahachinasthaua) . 


Du*nt8 olvek'd iu placo.s visited by ibiddba. I/i Chinese? 
the word oftou means reinjiins of aneieui moim- 

immts (see tlie Tlm4sinij44oni}-rkiy in thescetiuii entitled 
Kii-t.-fi). 

lljirsbaviirddhaim— see avtp vol. VIT. pp. IhH IT. —Ed. 

Tsiu is the miiio of the dyiuisty whieh reigned over 
China fivmv n.c. 2UI to 2(l2, during whieh tlie Cliineso 
power caused itself to be kriowri for llie first lime in 
Central and Western Asia, its coiKjnots being extended to 
tho Caspian .sea and Bengal, in tin* reign of Tsin-sho- 
liwarig-tt^ tho eelobnited Burner of the Uo()lvri. The nann? 
of ibis dyniiytyluis formed that of Cliijiii, in .Sanflli’dt China, 
.vhieh oecur.s in ihoLmrii of Man u. (book x. si. dt), and 
theroforo hi a dttto anterior to the third century heb.iro 
our era, wbu-b may l»e easily explained in ref(‘rring tho 
iianii' of Chlriii to the period of tho foundation of tlio 
kiiigd'uv. of .T.dn iu the western provinee of Shen-so, about 
n.(7.10(W.d..S\B.9«.8.p.6S. 

It 'is in Chinese tlia “four strangers,” which 
means strangera from tho four cardmal points— North, 
South, East, aud Wcat. 
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The king then went out, and bending on liis 
knees thus received the imperial decree, and 
placed it on his liead (in token of respect). 

The Chiiioso envoy immediately after his re- 
turn went to the palace, and Li-i, under the titlo 
of Wei-vvei-cliing, was ordered to carry to tho 
king of^ragadliM, tluj reply of tlic emperor. 

Great olUeers went before liim, outside the 
town, and the inlaibitaiits of the capital and 
the neiglibonring towns flocked out to see him, 
and to ])uru perfumes on his i)ath. S 1 1 a d i t y a 
came himself at the liead of his mniisters, and 
received the imperial di'creo with liis face turned 
to ilw east. Ho again presented laminar infca 
(/ie-/.y/), a perfiimo called yo-l'in, and a tree 
called (in Sanskrit b‘*illiiih'ama , — the 
tree of knowledge, yh; ay rr! iyiusa). 

In the twentieth year of the Cluny-lv'an 
period (<Ur>), tlie emperor S('nt \Vh\ng-liiwen-tsOj 
under the titlo of Yen-wei-so fii-cliang-shi/‘ on 
an embassy to* tluj kingdom of j\ragatliia., he 
ussoeiated with him I'siaug-slu-jin.^'^ Hefoi'o he 
arrived King S 1 1 a d i t y a died, amd his king- 
dom fell intb a state of anarchy. ' One of 
his ministers named N ad'o t i-a -1 a-n a-sh n n 
(Nava ....?) usurped tho supremo ]>owcr, 
and sent soldiers to oppose' \V*aiigdiiwen-(so. 
At this time his suite consisted only of a lew 
dozens of cavaliers, who struggled wllliout 
suc( 30 S 3 , and Avero all taken prisoners. »Soou 
after the us 1117)01* used violence to make other 
kingdoms pay him tribute. 

Hiweti-tse resolved upon action, and retired 
to a town on the Avestern frontier ofT^u-fan, 
from Avlueh he called the neighbourinn: kin^^- 
doms to arms.*'' Tho king of Tii-faii came 

Tlio wnril^H pn-li niv jirulKilily trans'-'i-ipHon oF 
tho uan>o of a l.ri'*,' in 8iinskrll, jv'rlinp.s the r '/>f, :i, HUfred 
tree iiployod rclitfiij eoriMiinnicy, jin<i id’ wlil'di 

niontion in often rnadj* in SaMshril j) ietry. What r.onliri 
tliis conioctAin* is fh(' t'olluuinsr pu.ssniro in K;mi^-he’M 
di' tionnry, under tlu‘ clinriielor /of. ; “ pu.li is llie nsiiin* 
of a tree ^vliieli prows in the kiupdom of Mo-kea-tu 
(MapaJlia).” — J . A. S. Ji. n. s. p. fli). 

Tin.! En(;yelop.i;d!a i'h.//j/e/<-r//j{-/i/7 (book CN'X.) pives 
him the title of (Jlihio-saii-la-fii, a Kurt of 'iidie coj’HuIlor ; 
a title whieh we slinlJ s(*e fartluu* on was conferred -u) liini 
after Ikj had ci)ini)leted his travelH. Unfortiinatoly tho 
history which he euiuposed in twelve books has not come 
down to ns. * 

rauthier, u, y. p. 

This antliorilsdivo demand, if it ])o not introduced 
here, as the facts, indeed, shovv, to pratify Chinene vanity, 
would tlenoie that, at this period, Til) •!: was already 
dependent on the ('h'ncso empire n.-. well as si veral other 
ucighbourinp kingdoms.— d. .4. <S'. B. n. ?. 

Kopftla: see the acoount piven by Ma-twiin-lin (book 
cccxxxv., fol. U) in the tranjslation by M. UOmusat. 
XoHv. UH, AM, t. 1. p. m. 


with a thousand soldiers, and tho king of N e- 
p a P® with HGveu thousand cavaliers. Iliwon-tse 
divided them into sevenil bodies, and marched 
against the town of T a-p o-h o-l o,*® Avhich ho 
took by storm at tho end ot throe days. He be- 
headed throe thousand people, and ten thousand 
more Avero drowned. A -1 a-n a-s h n n abandoned 
his kingdom and fled ; then lie colloeted Ids scat- 
lorod troops, and attempted afresh light, but tho 
general Jiii (or Tslang-shi-jin) took him alive, 
ho al^o cn.])turoil and beheaded a thousand men. 
The remains of tho hostile army obeying tho 
orders of tho (pi eon, tried to stop the way upon 
(lie banks of the i*ivu’r Kliicndo-woi (Gan- 
dliaiM.)"'^ ; but Tsiang-sid-jin gaA’’o thorn hai'tlc 
and defeated them. He took the (ju(*en and t!i(3 
king’s son prisoners, (raptured twelve timiisaud 
men and women, ami twenty thousand head of 
(5attl(', and subdued Hvo liundrod and eighty 
towns, largo and small. 

8 h i-k i 0 u-m a (Srikumava ?) king of eastern 
India, sent liim thirty thousand oxen and 
h()rs(.‘s, and provisioiis for all his army ; to 
Avldch ho added hows, seimilars, and collars 
of groat value. Tho king of Kia-mo-lo*® 
gave liim some rarcartiides, a map of Ids states*'* 
and soATral statiudtc's of Tiao-tsii. 

Iliwen-tsctook A -1 a-n a-s h nn, and pros(mtod 
him at the gate of the j):da,cc. d’ho ui:igistrat(*s 
proclaimed the victory in the anccstril ti'rnplo, 
and the emperor raised him to the rank of 
Ch’ao-san-ta-fu (a sort of an lie council lor). 

He had met a magician iiarricd Na-Io-mi-jio-so- 
moi (Naradevasvamin ?), Avho said he Avas tAVO 
liuiidreil years old, and pretended that In* pos- 
sessed tho art of procuring immortality. The 

Tlie name, of thifl t '”11, wliich aboiild be pronounced 
D.ivaliara. {?), is not found in any oilier Cliinose work. 

I’sinl.bier read^i Tn-pn-ho-lo. Tu (Uie first eliaraeter) 
mny be road >'ha or t.<a. If it ])0 read cAn, the prouuiicin- 
tion of llio^ opoeli in rjiu'stion Glia-pu-ho-lo would b(> n.u 
oxnet transrriplion of Cbn fiu)aran, a city i)Iaeed by Abu’l 
T<’ir/,1 in .IJehar, llie a.neiont kingdom of Mapndlia — and pro- 
bably file Kiuim as ClinprA, on tlio (fanpe.s Inplier up than 
niii n.!. ; for ('haprA is but n variation of (llinnipAram, as tho 
liiti- ' is likewise of Chamj»jiranapara. — J. A, .S, B. v.s 

J’ho (iodavari is supgested in the J, A. S. B. a. s. 

p. (j9. 

Another author write.? in tho same placo Kia-pi-li 
(Kapila). Cf. book Iviii. 

This kingdom mn.st be that of KAma-rApft, mentioned 
in the krii inscription on tho column of Allahabad, ancl 
whii-b formed the western part of the kingdom of Assam, on 
the frontiers of Tibet. Tho sylljMdo kd is well ropresontod 
liy kd, as ma is by 'tno, and rd by lu ; the last syllable pa is 
not transcribtMl. It is wortW of remark ihat it is a 
general law of transcription from Sanskrit inteJ Chinese, 
that the short a should be repro^pntod in the latter by 0,— 
J. A. a. li. 8. p. 70 . 
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emperor®® being attacked by a mortal malady 
ordered him to prepare his marvellous remedy. 
Thsui-tuu-li, chief minister of war, V 7 as ordered 
to protect and watch over his emissaries, who 
• would bo obliged to travel through all the 
empire to collect medicinal plants of extra- 
ordinary virtue, and very rare minerals, some 
of them even went into all the kingdoms of 
the Po-lo-mon (Brahmans). Acoonlimj lo him^ 
the river called* Pan-da-fa®‘ flows out of a 
stone trough, and is guarded by men hewn out 
of stone. It has seven kinds of waters : some 
are hot and others cold : the former dissolve 
rapidly plants, herbs and metals. If any one 
plunges his hand into it, he finds it cooked 
and dissolved the same moment. This water 
is drawn with the skull of a camel, and poured 
into a calabash. 

“ There ks a tree called inAai-la^ the leav'cs of 
which resemble those of the li (a kijid of ebony) : 
it grows oil the rugged sides of a perpendi- 
cularly sliaped mountain, the approach to which 
is guarded by a serpent hidden in a cave. Those 
who wisli to obtain the leaves, knock them 
down by shooting arrow.s with four cornered 
points agamst the branches, but they are soon 
carried oil* by the birds, they shoot more arrows, 
and at last obtain the leaves.^’ Such were the 
fables wliicli this quack narrated. But at last, 
his magical science having remained mellectual, 
*h(! emperor permitted him to return ; but before 
ho had time to set out he died at C h a ii g ’a n.®* 
While the Emperor K a o-t song, (who mount- 
ed the throne in GoO a.d.) was reigning, L u- 

Tae-tsung, who n ijfned from a.d. G'2G io 610. — J.A.S, 
B. u. s. 

Thin iH a vf'ry Pxact transfiription of iiio PorBian word 
^ PanjAh, tlio ‘ fivo waters,’ or ^fivc rivers* (in Sans- 
hrit PanclKm riuht). The last sy lid de/o, in the (Jhinoso 
transcription r- im'seiita the more faithfully the sylHibln db, 
inasmuch as the cousoiiantH composing it are two labials 
verv often taken one for the other. -J.A.S. B. iff s. 

“* The Capital of China at that time. — Pauthier, w. s, 

p. r>8. 

That is, L^tkAiiatiliCLf or follower of the atheistical 
system of philosophy founded by ChArwAka, entitled 
JjnkO,yata' (see Mr. (Jolehrooko's ES’tays on the Fhilofto'plnj 
of the Hindus), The Miifix Aa, wliieh forma colh3ctive 
names in Sanskrit, is '. opn'aented in Chinoso by the char- 
acter che, which serves in like manner to form adjectives and 
collective name# in Chinese.— J. 4. S, H. u. s. p. 71. 

Niao-taia the word lu the text; it is n mistake for 
Uda (Odra, now iVissa). P-'.ithier, however, says it was 
also called Kiwan-yu-mo, where were many stdpos, (jto. — 
p. 69 n » 

The other account has the sedond year (667 a . d.)— 
Pauthier, u. x. p. 59. 

®® See D’Ohsson, Hid. fles Mong dst tom. 1. p. 217; 
Brctschneider’s Me-dovval Oeog. and Hist pp. 42 if.— E d, 

Tomshi * great eaters,^ (rather tA«i, Arabians) is the 
name by which the Chinese designate the Arabs. This 


kia-y-to®® (Lokaditya), a native of U-ta,®* 
obtained an interview with him by aid of hig 
(pretended) knowledge of magic, lie received 
the title of Iloa’i-hoa-ta-tsiang-kiun. 

In the third year®* of the Khien-fong period 
(668 A. D.), the kings of the fiveindias all came 
to do liomage to the emperor. 

In the Khdiymn period (713 — 714) ambas- 
sadors came three times from Central India, 
and once an envoy caino from Southern India. 
They brought a bird which could speak, and 
whoso plumage was of five colours. They 
! asked troops to punish the Ta^.s hi®® (the TAzi 
— Arabs)®^ and the u-fan (Thibetans), and 
desired the emperor to give their army an 
honorary name. Hiwen-tsong passed a decree, 
in which he gave it the name lloai-te-k inn 
I (the army which cherishes virtue), 

! “Foreigners,” the ambassador said, “think 
j themselves honoure.d only wheii^tlujy receive a 
cloak and a girdlt; ; upon which the emperor 
made him a presmit of a brocaded cloak, :i 
leathern gjrdlo enriched with gol(|, a satchel 
ornamented with fishes,®* and sev^n other valu- 
Jible articles. 

The king of STorthorn India came once to do 
I homage to the emperor. 

wards the end of tho Khlen-ijuen period 
(66)8 — 670), China liaving lost the country of II o- 
] o 11 g, tlio kings of India ceased from that time 
to come to court. In tho third year of tho 
Knmng-sJniiL pcu’iod (0o3 a.d.) sixteen Samaneans 
I from Western India, Sa-nian-to (Sa)nanta) and 
others, brought some very tine horses as tribute. 


C'jriouB passiigo tlirowa .i?ivat light on this obscure peri* kI 
of Iiidiau hist'-ry, and ctuiflnna a fact hitherto scarcely 
notiwil, }.>nt which lias been nflaertod by two Arubiiiu 
autliorn Al^i.akiii and Ahii’l Foda, namely the invaijion of 
India by tho Arabs at the beginning of tho (*ighth century. 
“ Muhammad bon Kasim,” mya tlm former, in hia History 
of the .Surrasins, “ took India; liO obtained possession of 
tho countries adjoining tin* Sind (Indus), gave battle Ui 
Diihar, who \va.s king of them, varmuished him, made him 
prisoner, and put him to dciath.” Tim other, in his Miisal- 
maii Annals, tranHlritf?d by lleiske, says “ Miihammed hen 
KAsim overran India ns eomjuenjr.” JJut tho following is a 
pjissagc?, (?urh)us in another respect, concerning tho Hanic 
fact ; it is taken from the History of the Empire of the 
Khakj'Sf translated from Tabari (Turkish edition), for a 
knowledgo of which w'o are indehted to M. Roinand i — 
‘This sa»ie year 87 (a.d. 709) was gloriously terminated 
by tho defeat of 200,000 barbarians, who had entered the 
. ountry of tho Mosalmuns, eoninmndod by Beghaban, 
nephew of tho emperor of China. Tho Musalmaus con- 
icHsod that they owed this important victory to the 
protection of God.*— ,/. A. S. Ii, vol. VI. p. 71. 

On the Ta-shi, see Brcit-schneider, On the Inxmeledge 
possessed by the AncAeyit Chinese of the Arahs^ <^v. 
(Triihnor, London 1871).— Ed. 

Wo BOO in tho Thang annals, that those fishoa were 
Boraetimea made of jade, and sometimes car veil in gold or 
-ilvor. 
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In the third year of the Khioh-te period of tho 
Songs (90»5 A. D.) T ao-y u e n, a Buddhist monk 
of T 8 a n g-c h o li, returned from the S i-y ii 
(Western countries). Having obtained a portion 
of the she^ll (Sarira) or relics of Buddha, namely, 
a vase of rock crystal and forty bundles of 
Indian books written on ])alm leaves, ho camo 
to offer them in homage to tbe einperor. 

T a o-y u e n had gone to visit the fcJi-yu in the 
Thien-fii period (947 A.n.), and had travelled for 
twelve years. lie had resided for six year.s in 
the five ludias. By the five Indias Thion-chu 
is meant. On his way back he passed through 
Yii-thien®^' (Khotfin), and arrived at the 
same time as the ambassadors (of tho emperor). 
Thai-tsu called him to the palace and (ques- 
tioned him on the customs, mountains, rivers 
and itinerary of the countries through which 
he had travelled. To all of these questions ho 
gave answers. ^ 

In the fourtli year of the Khien-le period (OGG 
A. n.) the monk IT i n g-k i n, followed by fifty- 
six compamG*ns, camo to tlu5 gate of tho palace, 
and told the rtnperor that he wished to go to the 
S i-y u (the Western countries) to obt.ain some 
Buddhist books. His request was granted. 

They travelled through tho distri(5is of Khan* 
cheu, Sha-cheu, I-cheu, Sii-chen, etc. tho king- 
doms of Y e n-k i (now Kharashar), K i c u-t s e 
(Kuclie),’^’ Y u-fc h i e n(Kh()tan), K o-l o(Kolom), 
etc. They passed also through the kingdoms 
of Pu-lu-sha (Purusliapura, now Peshawar), 
Ki a-shi m i-1 o (Kashmir), etc. and all the 
Princes passed decrees and is.sued orders to 
the inhabitants to be careful to guide and con- 
duct tluilll. 

After the Khai-jtao jicriod (‘-{GS — 9771) 
severaP^ Indian monks ^rtived without molesta- 
tion, bringing with them Buddhist maiiuscripts 
to give to the emperor. 

In the winter of the eighth year (97G), 
Y a u g-k i e-k ii a n g-1 o (others read Yang-kie- 
shue-lo, Angkasvara ?), son of tho king of 
Eastern India, came to pay tribute and do 
liomago to the emperor. t 

According to tho laws of India, when a king 
dies, he is succeeded by his eldest son (Kumara- 
raja) ; the other sons leave the family and 
embmee a religious life, and they are no longer 
allowed to reside in their native kingdom. 

•• Ilu-t’an, BrotsebneiUer, »tf. sup. p. 161 . — El>, 
Bivnsfbueidor, ^f. svji. p. 14y. 


The king of Eastern India had a son called 
M a n-c h u-s h i-1 i (Manjusri), who ai’rived 
at the capital in the tmin of some Chinese 
monks. T h a i-t son g (who mounted the 
throne in 970) ordered him to bo lodged in the 
8iang-kue-sso convent. He observed rigidly 
the Buddhist precepts, and won the esteem and 
admiration of the inhabitants of the capital. 
The emperor iiaviug loaded him with riches 
and favours, all tin? monk.s envi(^d and hated 
him, and as he did not understand the Chinese 
language, tiny fabricated a false petition, in 
which they represented him as asking permis- 
sion to go back to liis own country. The 
em 2 X>ror granted liim permission. 

When tho decree was passed, M a n-c h u- 
K li i-1 i (Mahjnsri) was at first tilled with stupor 
and indignation. The monks told him that 
the decree was irrevokable. After some months 
lie went away, announcing that he was going 
to the coasts of the Southern Sea on board 
a moi’cbant vessel. It was never known to what 
country he wtmt. 

In the seventh year of the Thn'i‘yi)i.g-liin<j- 
Life period (980 A. r>.), K lia ii g-y ii e n, a monk 
of I-ehcii, went to India, and on his return 
brought tho euqioror a letter from the king of 
that country whose name was M o-s i-n a n g. 
The enifieror ordered S h i-h u (Danapala ?), 
an Indian monk, to translate it into Chinese. 
The following is tho letter : — “ Lately I have 
learned that there is in the kingdom of China 
a king as great as he is enlightened, perfectly 
holy, jierfectly intelligent, and who by his 
majesty and power reigns sufireme. Every 
day 1 lliiuk with confusion of my bad fortune, 
ami lament that I cannot go in [leiison to pay 
homage to yon. From afar I look atfection- 
ately towards the capital of China and wish your 
holy pefson ten thousand felicitiijs. 

“ On the arHval of Kiiang-yueii, I had the 
honour to receive a holy statuette enriched with 
diamonds, representing Sakyamurii seated in 
the attitude of felicity and divine calm. I 
clothed myself in kia-sha, and made offerings to 
him. 

“ I humbly desire that the august emperor of 
China may obtain perfcci felicity and under- 
standing, that he may enjoy long life in order 
to guide every creature to happiness, and that 

Paathier says ‘ on©', — u,s, p. 70. 
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ha may enabla all those 'wlio are exposed to 
shipwreck, to sail over the immense sea of life 
and death. Now I have (mtrusted Kiiang’-yuen 
with Homo relics of Siikyamuni, that he may 
j)resent to your maje.sty on my behalf.” 

S hi-hn (Daiiiiprila ?) also translated a letter 
from the monks of India as a body which in 
its stylo and thoughts resembled that of king 
llo-si-nang. 

According t# the Sainanean S h i - h n 
(Daiiapiila ?) “ the kingdom of Ll-t i e n-n a n g 
(Udyana)^® belongs to Northern India. After 
twelve days’ travelling in a westerly direction, 
one arrives at the kingdom of K h i e ii-t h o-l o 
(Gandhara) ; at tin? end of other twelve days, 
journeying in the same diroclion one comes to 
the kingdom of N a n g-g o*l o-k i a-l o (Naga- 
rahara) ; after journeying ten days more, still 
in the same direction, the kingdom of L a n-p o 
(Lam pa., Lamghan)’** is rea(5hed, at the end of 
other ten days, still travelling toward.s the we.st, 
one arrives at the kingdom of G o- j e - n a ii 
(Gajana) ; continuing the journey towards tho 
west the kingdom ol Po-ssc (Par.s’a, Persia) 
is at la.st r'^iiched ; thoiice one can set sail on 
tho western sea. 

“ The journey from Northern to (^'eniral 
India occupies a hundred and twenty days. 

From Central India travelling towards the 
west, after three halts A-la-w e i (-') is reached ; 
jnd if the journey is coutiuiKjd in tho same 
diiei tion for twelve days more, one eomc.H^^ to 
K a-ra-n a-k i u-j e (the second svllablo is not 
required — Kanyakultja, Kanauj) ; at tho end 
ofi'tlier twelve days’ travelling one arrives at 
the kin<»‘(l<)m of M a-la-we i ; after a journey 
of twelve days nnu'c, still in a westerly direc- 
tion, one reaches the kingdom id’ IJ-j e n-n i'® 
(Ljjayani) ; if one continues journeying *in tlio 
same direction for twenty-live days iHore tJie 
kingdom of L 0-1 o (Lara?) is arrived at, and 
after other forty days One comes to tlio king- 
dom of S u-1 a-t a (Surashtia). 

“From Surashtra to tho VV^estern Sea is a 
journey of eleven do js. 

Couf. Sta,a. Jullen Vie de llioiien Thsanu, p, 85 • 
lea Coni, Occid, 1. 1, pp. 131, l ^J j t. IT. pp. 313 
Beqq ; BeaVs Fa J UnL (c. 8^, w 26. — Ed, 

Vie de IL 7 . pp. 73, tui. ; MAm, t. T. p, 96 ; t, II, 
p. 800 } m Pto\. Jeoj/. lib, Vll. c, i, | 42 . — Ed, 

Glia74ia, llretBchuoiJ(5r,*v. a. p. 171, 

In this pii^Hage, whi('h is an extract from the Son#? 
annala, Ma-twan-lin baa omitted twenty-three words, of 
wbioh the following is tho meaning We arrive at tho 


“ It generally takes three montlis to travel 
from Central to Southern India; theuee after 
journeying cighty-six days towards the west 
one arrives at the kingdom of K o n g-k i a - n a 
(Koukanapura),” from which another day’s tra- 
veiling in tho same direction brings one to 
tht3 sea. 

“If one sots out from Southern India, and 
travels in a southerly direction, he will reach 
the southern sea at the end of six months.” 

Such were the itineraries which the monk 
S h i-h ii (Danaprihi ?) made known.'® 

Ill the eighth year (088 a.d.) a monk called 
Fa-yu, who had gone to India to search for 
Buddhist book.s, ai*rivod on his way hack to 
China at the kingdom of S a n-f o-ts i (part of 
Sumatra), where he met an Indian monk called 
M e i-m 0-1 o-s h i-l i (Mimarasvi ?),'‘^ who after a 
short interview a.skecl him to take (rliarge of a 
letter in wlii(*h he o.vpressod a dojfiro to go to tlio 
kingdom of China to explain the sacred books. 

The emperor passed a friendly decree calling 
him to ihif capital. • 

F a-y u set himself to beg*, and baused a dais 
to be made ornamontod with dragons and a 
kla-sluv (a kind oii‘ i^eligious dress, from tho 
Sanskrit word kash(hja, brown). 

Being desirous of returning to India ho a.sked 
imperial letters of reconmi(.‘ndation to the foreign 
pi'ince.s wlioso dominions he would have to 
travi‘1 through. lie presented thorn to tho king 
of Ban-fo-tsi (Sumatra); whence ho came 
after a long voyage to the Prince of A-ku-la 
and K i c-m a ii g (Kama ?), steward of cavalry, 
(diiof of the kingdoms of K o-l a n and T s a n- 
tado (Chandra) and king of Western India, 
whose .son Mu-tho-sien f Mudhasina ?) gave him 
on his departure lottcVs.of recommendation. 

Ill the yo/o/-/M' period (OKI — 088 a.d.) Thse- 
lian,a monk from W o i'-c h eii, returning from the 
Si-yu (the western countries), with a foreign 
monk named Mi-tan-lo (Mitra), brought letters 
from tho king of Northern India and Na-lan- 
th o (Nalanda), who^at on a throne ornamented 
w i th dirimonds ( Vaj rasa naai ) . 

kingdom of W e i-n a n g-1 o or M o-n a n g-1 o (luci is 
r.t'icii written for wo ; tluj latter spoiling would give Uie 
sound Manara ?) . After travelling twelve days towards tlie 
west ono arrives (at Kanyaknbja).’ 

There is a mistake in tho text, where wo read niau 
instead of >t. 

’’ Vie de II. T, p. 201 ; M^m. t. II. pp. 140, 44)0 . — Ed. 

’• Pauthier, u. .s. p. 77. 

Pundit Bhagvaulfll suggests Vimalasri.— Ed. 
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A Brahman called Yong-hi and a heretical 
sectarian £pom Persia called A-1 i-i n also arrived 
at the capital. Yong*shi announced that bis 
native kingdom was called L i-t o, and that the 
king^B name was Y a-1 o-ii-t e ; arid his surname 
A-j e-n i-f o ; ho was clothed in yellow, and wore 
a golden headdress ornamented with the seven 
precious things. When he went out he mount- 
ed an elephant, or was borne in a palanquin. 
Ilis retinue was preceded by musicians who 
sfing melodious songs accompanied by the sound 
of conch shells and cymbals. He often visited 
the Buddhist convents, and distributed abund- 
Hiit alms to the poor. Th0 queen’s name was 
Mo-h o-ni (Mahani ?); she wore a robe of red 
tatleta, enriched with thin plates of chased 
gold. She only wont out once a year, when she 
distributed generous gifts for the relief of tho 
unfortunate. If any one had an act of injustice 
or tyiniiny t(f complain of, he waited till tho 
king or queen went out to walk ; ho then 
followed thorn, and laid open his griovances. 
There were four ministers of justice who directed 
the administr&tion of the kingdom, and deoided 
all affairs . 

Tho different kinds of grairt, the domestic 
animals and the different kinds of fruit were 
tlio same a.s in China. In tho markets and for 
all commercial tmnsactions they made use of 
copper coins. 

Tho face and the back of those coins wero 
distinguished as in China by different inserip- 
tions or ornaments ; they wero round and of the 
same diameter as those of China ; but the 
centre was full and not pierced by a liolc for 
the purpose of stringing them on a cord. 

After six months’ travelling in tm easterly 
direction from this kingdom one comes to tho 
kingdom of the T a-s h i (TAzi, Arabs) ; two 
irionths after to S i-c h e ii (Ttirfan, country of 
the Uigurs) ; and throe months after that to 
H i a-c h 0 li. 

A-li-in added that tho king of his native 
country had taken tho title of He-i (wliieh 
means ‘ clothed in black’ ®^) ; his fainfly name 
was Chang, and his surname Li-li-mo. Ho wore 

Namely ; Ist, Su-fa-lo (Suvm'nu), jyold; 2iid, A-l\j*pa 
Buver; 8rd, Liou-li (VaidAhya), lapis lazuli; 
4th, Pho-li {.Sphaiika) rook crystal ; 5tli, DdcU-Bo*lo-kie-la- 
po iMasd>ra(j(jrhhi)^ Oinorald; 6th. Mo-lo-kia-li, the agate ; 
ith, Po-ma-lo-kia (i* 'dward(/a), the ruby : (Ct*. San-tmng- 
/a^sUf book rxx. fol. 14). 

•' This e^xpressioa refers to tho Abbaside Khalifs. The 


clothing of brocaded silk of different colours. 
Every time that he wont out to walk or hunt be 
was absent two or three days j ho took a whole 
day to return. The adraiiiistmtion of public 
affairs was entrusted to nine persons of the • 
highest rank. 

Tho inhabitants do not make use of coins in 
their commercial transactions ; there are many 
different articles which they exchange for 
goods. * 

Six months’ travelling in an Easterly direction 
from this (;ountry, brings one to tho kingdom 
of the Brahmans (India).*® 

In the second year of the Ghi4ao period 
(006 A. D.) ail Indian monk came to China on 
board a morchant vessel. He brought a bell 
to the emperor, a clapper (of a bell) oima- 
monted with little bolls, a little copper bell, a 
statuette of Buddlia, and a sacred book written 
on palm leaves. He did not undorstand the 
Chinc.so language. 

In the third and fourth years of the Thlm- 
shimj period (1(^25 — 1.02G A. d.) some Indian 
monks of Western India, ’A i-h i on-oh i (which 
means loving ilio knowledge 'which wise men 

po. sKCSs, PrabhajuAtiapriya ?), Sin-hn (/. c. pro- 
tector of the faith, IVanayapala P), and others 
eaiiio to present Buddhist books written on 
palm leaves, ^fhe emperor gave each of them 
a violet cloak of a scjuai’e shape, and a rich 
girdle. 

In the second month of the fifth year (1027), 
five monks, namely : F a-k i e-t s i a n g (which 
means happiness of tho law, Dharmasri P), and 
others came, bringing to the emperor Buddhist 
books ; he gave each of them a violet mantle of 
a square shape. 

In the first month of the third year of the 
Kimj-ycu period®® (1034 A. e.), nine monks, 
namely^ S h o n-c h i n g (i. o. ho who has a good 
reputation, Suyasas ?), etc., ciime to give tho 
ompeiw some Buddhist books and relics of 
Buddha, and also a littlo statue of T o n g y a- 
pu-Hii (t.e. Bodhisattva with copper teeth, 
TAmradantabodhisattvaP). The emperor gave 
them pieces of silk.®^ 

Khali f who reigned in Persia abfut this time v974 — 991 a.d.) 
was Thay LiUah ; {bcc L'dTt dc v4f''iJi€T 1^9 duteSf page 4/8), 

Pauthior, w. ». pp. 79-85^ • ^ 

Pautbier gives 1030 A.D.— Ka>. p, 83. 

Pauthier’s account comos Sowu to a.d. 1489 (Examen, 

pp. 8t-9C). 
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THE HASTAMALAKA. 

BY PROP. E. B. COWEEL, M.A., CAMBRIDGE. 


The poom, of which I give the text and 
translation below, is ono which is very wcdl 
known in India, but has never been printed 
in Europe. Most educated natives know it by 
heart, and it is universally considered as one of 
the best summaries of tlio Vedania doctrines. 
Its authorship is uncertain ; but there are two 
commentaries upon it, each of which curiously 
enough is ascribed to Sankara Ac h a r y a, 
the celebrated Vedantist teacher of the eighth or 
ninth century. Dr. Hall in his Bihlioijraphical 
Index ascribes tho poem to Ifastainalaka. Tho 
twelfth stanza is quoted in tho Vedduta-sdra 
(the only quotation which I have noticed from 
the work), and Hastamalaka is inentioncd as 
the author in the V id imu -manor auj ini (Commen- 
tary on the Veddnla-sdra, by Ramatiriha-yati. 
Hastamalaka is celebrated as ono of Sankara’s 
earliest disciples; and ho is afterwards said 
to have founded a modified form of Ved autism 
recognizing Vishnu as tho supreme Brahma. 
It is probable, bowever, that tho title of tho 
poem has no reference to any author, as Itastd- 
malaka may simply mean ‘ a myrobnlau in the 
hand,’ and thus bo used moiaphoricAlly to signify 
soraething very plain and obvious, as tho round 
fruit on tho open palm. The phrase is thus used 
in tho Vajrakiclii ITpani-duid (Weber’s ed. 
p. 21J1, 10), where tho true Brahman is described 
as the ‘contented man, free from desires and 
passions, who sees everything as visibly before 
him as a myrobalaii on the palm of his hand’ 
{harataldmalakam ivaY ; and this is the inter- 
protatio.. which ono of my Pandits in Calcutta 
gave to the title. 

Tho ultimato identity of the individual and 
tho supi’cme soul is tho great tenet of the 
Vedanta. 'That art thou’ \fat iwam. a^) is tho 
first lesson of tho neophyte, and the last vision 
of tho perfected mystic. The one supremo soul 
alone exists; all the separate consciousnesses 
of individuals are but tho reflection of tho one 
soul on tho multitudinous ‘ intornal organs’ 
which are the creation of * ignorance’ or illusion. 
To reach reality we must strip off the successive 

» Cf. alBO Comm, on Sdnhhya 

i a^rcmarlral'lf pa*sago in Hipixilytns* Philoso- 
phumencil. v- > bl rb (f>S>s 5^ <l>aorL Uyov 

ifbv, avrdvf fwvov^ ddtpai Bpaxpavas Afyova-i, Ota 


veils — the waking world first (where tho soul 
is disguised by the gross effects) and tho world 
of dreams next (where it is disguised by the 
subtle cllects), till we rcacli that of sound sloop. 
Here for tho time tho individual soul docs attain 
its real nature, but its inherent delusion remains 
latent, and is still capable of being called out 
into actuality. Only the knowledge of the high- 
est truth, as taught in the Vedanta, can abolish 
ignorance, and so destroy personality in its germ.* 

The soul’s real nature, as identical with Brah- 
ma, is always deserfl)ed as ‘essentially existent, 
iritelligoncc, and joy* ; but though defined as 
essentially intelligence, this intelligence is not 
exercised on any object, as .all oV)jeets, as well as 
tho internal organ or ‘mind’ whicli cognizes 
transient perceptions, are produced by ‘ ignorance’ 
and therefore unreal. There is fi striking verso 
of the Yo(]a’vd,slshta^ : — 

“ As would be the pure nature of light if all 
that is illumined by it, as si)ace, earth, and ether, 
were annihilated, such is tho loholiness of tho 
pure-esseneed spectator (soul), when all objects, 
as I, thou, and •tho tMreo worlds, have passed 
into non-existence.** 

“ Ka.stvam siso kasya kuto *si ganta 
kim nama to tvaih kuta Agato *si | 
ctadvada tv.am mama suprasiddhaih 
matpritaye pritivivardhano *si’* || 1 || 

NAham nmnushyo na cha devayaksho 
na brAhTnanakshatriyavaiByAAudrah \ 
na brahmacliArl na grihi vanastho 
bhikshur na chAhaiii nijabodh.arnpah \\ 2 |1 
Nimittaiii manasehaksliuradipravrittau 
nirastakhilopAdliir AkAsarupah | 
ravir lokaebc.sLtAiumdt^.ih yatliA yah 
sa nilyopalubdhisvariipo ’liamAtmA |1 2 || 

Y.Mm agnyushnavanuityabodhasvariipam 

nianascbaksliurAdiny abodhutmakaui | 
pravartanla Asrilya nislikampani ekaih 
sa iiityopalabdliisvarupo ’liainAtmA || 4 il 
MukliAbhiisako darpane dri.syaniAno 
inukhatWit pvithaktvona naivAstI vastu | 
chidAbhAsako dhishu jivo ’pi tadvat 
sa nitjopalabdhisvarupo hamiitma || 5 j| 

TO dnopfiiylrai povovs Tfjp K€vobo$iap, o cVri rfjr 

i Quiiied in Vijnana-bhiksliu’fl Comm, on Sdnkhya. 
Sdira-f p. W. 
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Yatha darpanabliava abbasalifinau 
mukhaih vidyate kalpaiialiinam ekam | 
tatba dhiviyoge nirabhasako yah 
sa nityopalabdhisvariipo ’linmaima || 6 1| 
Manaschakshurader vimuktah svayam yo 
manascliakshurader mauaschaksluirmlih | 
manaschakshurader agamy as vanl pah 
sa nityopalabdhisvarilpo ’lianiatma || 7 || 

Ya oko viblijiti svatah suddliaehotah* 
prakHsasvarupo ’pi naueva dliishu | 
saravodakastho yatha bhaiiur ekah 
sa nityopalabdhisvariipo Miaiiiatnia 1| 8 || 
Yathanekachakshuhprakaso ravir na 
kramona prakasikaroti prakasyam | 
anoka dhiyo yas tathaikapr/ibodhah 
sa nityopalabdliisvarupo ’hamatma |( 9 || 
Vivasvatprabhalaih yatha rupam akshaiii 
pragrihiiati njlbhatani ovarii vivasvan | 
iatha bhata abhasayatyaksliam ekah 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo Miamatma || 10 |1 
Yatha stirya elA ^psv aiiekaschalasu 
sthirasv apyananvagvibhavyasvarupah® | 
chalasu prabhinnasu dhishveka cvaiii 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ‘hainatma || i'l || 
GhanachchhaitQadrisht.ir ghanachohhaniiam ar- 

kaih 

yathU nishprabharii maiiyrito chaftimudhah | 
tatba baddhavad bhati yo mudhadrishtch 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamritma || 12 || 
samastcshu vastushv amisyuiamokarii 
samastani vasluni yaih na sprisanti | 
viyadvat sada suddliam aohchhasvarupaih 
sa nityopalabdhisvarupo ’hamatnia || 113 || 
TJpadhau yatha bhedata saniuaninaih 
tatba bhodata buddhibhodoslm to ’pi | 
yatha chandrakaiuuh jalc chahohalatvaih 
tathii chaiichalatvnih taviqulia Vishno || 14 || 

1. ‘ Who art thou, luy child, and wJiObO, and 
whither goest thou ? \yRat is thy name, and 
whence art thou come ? Tell nio all this clearly 
to gladden me, — thou tillest my heart with glad- 
ness.* 

2. ‘I am not a man nor a god nor a demi- 
god, no Brahman, Ksliatriya, Vaisya, nor Sudra ; 
no student, nor householder, m. ? anchorite, 
nor religious mendicant ; innate Kiwwledgo 
am I. 

3. * That which is the cause of the action of 
mind, eye, and the rest, as tho sun is the cause 

* I. O. Lib. MS. ro'.uU 

* aniMiV'J f^ pntkai:. Comm. 

® Tho MS. Cornm. Uikos it riifiorontly : — “ that which 
being itself one, uuchaageublo, uudusseuiudly ctornalknow- 


of the movement^ of living beings, but which 
itself is void of all conditioning disguises, like 
the infinite ether, — that Soul, essentially eternal 
perception, am I. 

4. ‘ That which being itself one, unchange- 
able, and essentially eternal knowledge (as fire 
is essentially heat), is the substratum which 
bears, as they act, tho mind, eye, and the rest, 
which are mere Ignorance®, — that Soul, essen- 
tially eternal perception, am 1. 

5. ‘ The reflection of tho face seen in the 
mirror is nothing in itself as separated from tho 
face, so is the personal soul in itself nothing, 
the reflection of Intelligcnco on tho internal 
organ, — that Soul, essentially eternal perqep- 
tion, am I. 

6. ‘ As the reflection vanishes when tho 
mirror is not, and the face remains alone, apart 
from all delusion, so that Soul which remains 
without a reflection when the understanding is 
not, — that Soul, essentially eternal perception, 
am I. 

7. ‘ That which abiding aloof from mind, 
eye, and the rest, is d>elf mind, eye, and the 
rest to mind, eye, and the rest, and whoso 
nature mind, eye, and the rest cannot reach,-— 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

8. ‘ That which, being one, shines forth self- 
manifested, possessing pure intelligence, and 
itself essential light, and which yet appears as 
thougli variously modified in various internal 
organs, as the one sun shines reflected in the 
water of diflerent vessels — that Soul, essentially 
eternal perception, am I. 

9. ‘As tho Bun, illumining countless eyes, 
illumines at tho same moment the object to each, 
so that Soul, the one intelligcnco, which illu- 
mines countless internal organs, — that Soul, 
essentially etornal perception , am I. 

10. ‘As tho bodily sense illumined by the 
sun gratips tho form of the object, but when 
unilluminod grasps it not, so that by which the 
one sun must be itself illumined to illumine the 
sense, — that Soul, essentially eternal percep- 
tion, im I. 

IL ‘As the one sun seems many in tho 
agitated waters, and even when reflected in 
j still waters must bo yet recognized as really 
separate, so that whioli* though really one, 

kigo, is the substratum which Ix^ra as thoy pxit, the mind, 
evo and the rest, Avbich arc mere ignorance, the fire is 
too BubBtratum that boars tho heat,— that 8uul, ossou- 
tialiy, ^ 
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seems many in the restless internal organs, — 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

12. ‘As he whose eye is covered with a 
cloud thinks in his delusion that tho sun is 
clouded and has lost its light, so tliat soul which 
seems bound to him whose mind’s eye is blind, — 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

13 ‘ That which being in itself one, is strung 

through all things and with which nothing 
over yet comes in contact, and which, like the 
other, is always pure and imcontaminated’ in 
its naturo, — that Soul, essentially eternal percep- 
tion, am I. 

14. ‘As the pure crystals appear different 
by Xho presence of a disguisiT,® so thou too ap- 
pearcst different by the diversity of individual 
minds ; as the moonbeams appear to bo tremul- 
ous in tho water, so thou too, 0 Vishnu, appear- 
est to flicker in our world !’ 

Of the two different commentaries on tho 
HasUhnalalca, ascribed to Bankara Acharya, 
01)0 was prixiiod at the end of tho Calcutta 
edition of tho VcddiUa^sara^ in 18o3 ; there is a 
MS. of the other in tho India Office Library, 
belonging to the Gaik wad collection, and copied 
Samvat 1503 (a.o. 1500). Both profess to claim 
S a n k a r a Ac li a r y a as tlunr author, but 
both, especially tho latter, arc far too diffuse to 
vindicate their claim to have been written by 
the greatest philosophical author that India 
has produced. Asa spoeimoii of each 1 sub- 
join the introductory passage, in which each 
professes to explain tho origin and object of 
tho poem. Neither gloss comments on the 
first two stanzas, as found in our present text ; 
both begin their explanations with the third. 

The cummenta»’y in tho E. I. Library (MS, 
2532) thus opens: “a certain student, who 
had attain(?d supremo knowledge, and who had 
assumed tlio last body beibre absolute emanci- 
pation, having boon tyceted from liome by his 
relations because ho seemed obstinately dumb, 
was pointed out by bis father, and accordingly 
asked by the aufhor of the commentary (on tho 
Yeddnta-Sutras^ ;$ankara), ‘ who art thou ?’ 
Desiring that oUim's also might have a dignity 
like his own, ho proceeded accordingly to de- 
scribo his own pro-eminence, and to declare 

’ Tho printed Ootnm. o>, laina achchha as ibo 

MS. as siimsarat rahita* '* As the Chinn rose n?floctecl in it. 

® ^y.tpanna-jndni {IvirhkCit'icfiarayuudehah 

swajanl^navivlattivi^tia mhislihritah pitrd pradarHto 
hhduhyakridbhik \]ias iwiAiV Hi ‘prHhM*' 3w3inubh0,vam 


himself in tho following stanzas {i.c, beginning 
with the third.)”® 

Tho other Commentary opens with tho follow- 
ing introduction : 

“ All beings here have an instinctive desire 
to obtain happiness and to escape pain ; now a 
certain person, possessed of a pre-eminent 
amount of merit, and considering worldly happi- 
ness as only so much pain from its inseparable 
connection with pain and from its transitoriness, 
becomes thoroughly disgusted with all nmndjine 
existence, and in his disgust he strives to escape 
from its bonds ; and his teacher, telling him 
that the ignorance of the soul’s nature is the 
cause of all inundauo existence, and the know- 
ledge thereof the cause of its abolition, instructs 
him accordingly in tho knowledge of tho indi- 
vidual soul.” 

Neither of these opening paragraphs gives 
any hints as to the author or the real circum- 
stances of the composition of the poem. A 
Bengali translation inserts a curious legend, 
that Bankara, in the course of his wand(?rings 
as a religious reformer, met one di\,f in the road 
a certain beautiful youth, whom lie addressed 
in the words of the first verso, and who repeated 
the remainder of the poem as his reply ; but 
there seems no authority for this story. 

There is a curious parallel to tho lldst dm alaJea 
in an ode of tho great Persian mystic Bhamsi 
Tabriz, xpioted by Erskiuo in the first volume 
(p. 108) of ibo Bornhay Literary Socicty'a 

Transactions : — 

“ What advice, 0 Musalinans, as I do net know 
myself ; 

I am neither Christian nor Jew, nor am 1 a 
fire-worshipper nor Musulman. 

I arn ndt from the IJast nor the West, nor am 
I of land or fire, 

I am not from tlic country of ’Irak, nor am I 
from the land of Khurasan. 

1 am neither of water nor air, nor am I of 
fire or earth ; 

1 am not of Adam or Eve, nor am I of the 
inhabitants of paradise. 

My pl/lco is no place, my sign is without sign : 

I have neither body nor soul, — what is there 
iJicn? I am tlie soul of my beloved. 

prakahiyfinn ^ anifeshdm apy anuhlidx^o hMydn ynadmii* 
iti nt'nn'oxir yathiivnd tUtyidnam dchackakshe ‘nimittam* 
if yjdd i hhir d u'ddcirMih hi li Ho k ni h. 

From The Journal of Philology t Vol. VI. (1876) 

pp. lOX.lOD. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ON sulasA. 

To the Editor of the ** Jndlan Antiquary,*^ 

In iny tmnslation of Uio Kiula Inscriptiona 
(Tnd, Ant. Yll. 2ri t) I have identified S u I a s a, 
in the name S ii 1 a s a d a fc a, ^vitb the modern 
Till 81 tlic Prakrit names of wliicli plant, viz. 
Sulasd and Snfasornfnfjartf Dr. .Hiililor luid pointed 
out to me. 1 have since met, in i^ilahka’s com- 
mentary on the Achdrdnrja Siilray written in 
the Saka year 798, with Sulas/l as one of 
the jfJf/aimuUaras or mothers of the world. 8ho 
i.s there said to he tho mother of all snake races. 
The name 8 n 1 a s a d a 1 1 a is thus on tho same 
lino with three more snake-names occurring 
in tho same inscriptions: Naga in No. 11, 
N a g i n i k a in No. 2, and S a r p i 1 a in Nos. 3 
and 0. 

The word sulasa for snake, is derived from tho 
root laSf and moans originally cither tho agile one 
or tho shiningf one. What connection there is 
between the mother of the snake-races and tho 
Tulnsi, if there be any, 1 dare not decide. 

Tho passage in question makes part of an ac- 
count of the ^different opinions rcg:irding tho 
origin and nature of tho universe (Calcutta edition 
vol. I. p. fi ts) : 

Asicl idam tamohhutam* apnaj^mm (sic) alak- 
shayam | apratnrkyam avijneyam prasiipfam ivn 
sarvatah || (c/. Mam, 1. 6) tasmin ekdrnavibh'&te 
nashte sthdvarajaiigame | nashtdmaranare chaiva 
prana&Moragardkshase || kevalam fjahvaribMte mahtU 
bhutavivnrjite | achiutydfmd vibhus tatva ^aydnas 
tapyate tapah 1| fair a tasya kiydnasya ndbkeh 
padmarh vinirgatam | tnrumrari (read hdldrka) 
maydalanibhanh hridyam kaTuhonakaryikam || tasmin 
padme prnbhagavdn dartdi yapiopavitasarhyuktali 
(road ^rilakah) 1 brahmd tairotpannas tenajagamnd^ 
tarah srishtdh : 

Aditi h surasanghdndhi Eitir asurdmm Maniir 
manushydndm | Vinntd v\h^{}gdndm mdld vi-Uiapra- 
kdrdndm || Kadruh snusnpd ndm. S u I a sd mdtd fu 
ndgajdtindm. 1 Surabhih chutushpaddndm lid punah 
sarvMjdndm || ify ddi. 

These jagamndtaras remind ns of tho Oreck 
goddesses called prjrtpfs, a tem])lc of 'which was, 
according to Plutarch {Marc.), in tho old Sicilian 
town Engyion. 

Professor IIeumank Hxcom, 
Munster, Wcsiplialia, 

BUNOAHISH MSS. 

A few months ago (in the Academy of May 3, 1879 ; 
geeaafe, vol. Ylll. p. 2i>2) I was able to announce 
tiio existence of a Pahlavi manuscript, in Bombay, 
containing a more complete text of the BmdakUh 


than that hitherto known ; and I can now report 
the existence in Europe of a small fragment of 
what appears to have been a similar text. 

When tho late Professor Westergaard of Kdpen. 
hagen returned from Persia in 1814, ho brought 
with him two imperfect Pahlavi MSaS., which ho 
had obtained most probably at Kirman. One of 
theao he kindly lent mo in 1878, when I found it 
had lost 71 folios at the begiiiiiiug and some 85 
at the end, hut tho remaining 181 folios contained 
the whole of tho ninety-two questions and answers 
of the Thidlstdn-i Einik, together with a consider- 
able portion of tho writings which usually precede 
and follow that Pahlavi text in the most complete 
MSS. This MS., which was probably writtdh in 
A.D. 1572, was presented by Westergaard to the 
University Library at Kopenhagen a few hours 
before liis death. 

The other MS. appears to have commenced with 
the BiindakislL, of which tho first 129 folios are 
lost, leaving only the last l>ago of the text followed 
by a colophon written in a.d. 15(37 ; next conics 
the J*ahlavi text of the Mainuk-i-Khard written 
A.D. 1569; and after that some short texts, said 
to be of minor importance. I am indebted to 
Professor Hoffmann of Kiel for directing my 
attention to this small fragment of tho Eundahish, 
and for kindly sending me a facsimile of it. It 
contains only the last few sentences of the last 
chapter, interspersed with some additional phrases, 
so as to form a text of similar character to that 
contained in the recently-reported MS. in Bombay. 
I'liere has, as yet, been no oiiportuuity of compar- 
ing it with the corresponding part of the Bombay 
MS., but, as the 129 missing folios would have 
been exactly sunicient to contain the remainder 
of the text existing in that MS., there can be very 
little doubt that Westergaard’s MS. formerly 
contained the same more complete and extensive 
text of the Bundakisk, amounting to nearly 80,000 
words instead of the 18,000, which have hitherto 
been supposed to be tho extent of the work. 

That flioso manuscripts should have remained 
one-third of a century in Europe, before their exact 
character could bo ascertained liy comparison with 
other copies of the same texts, is surely an argu- 
ment in favour of a searching examination of all 
Parsi libraries, by some one thoroughly acquainted 
with all known Pahlavi and A vesta texts, to 
ascertain not only where the best copies exist, but 
ahso what fragments of unknown texts may yet 
survive. Such an examination must bo of the most 
searching character to bo of any use, so as to 
account for tho text on oWy folio of every manu- 
script, and tp ascertain ‘^tbe name and date of 
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every copyist. Unfortunately, tlio owners of such 
MSS. can rarely give much trustworthy informa- 
tion on these points, and are apt to have very 
erroneous ideas of tho con touts and importanco 
of their books. 

Munich, Nov, 26, 1879. E. W. West. 


METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 
MAHAnnAliATA. 

BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., &o. 
{pontinued from VoL 33J).) 

Evils of Indecision. 
Malidbhdrnla, xii. 3814. 

The dilatory men who let 
The time for action pass away, 

, Though long they seek, can seldom get 
•Another opportunity, 


llARsir Speech. 

Malidhhdrata, i. 3559; v. 12667. 

Of all men him most luckless deem 

With thorns of speech who others tears, 
Who on his lips, with taunts that teem, 
Destruction’s cursing Goddess bears.' 

The Claims and Duties of Friendship. 
Malidhhdrata, v. 3317. 

That mortal —sages heartless call 

That does not help his friends in need. 
Who does not kindly warn and lead 
Whene’or they seem about to fall. 

He merits praise, who urged by care 
His friend from folly back to hold, 
Should use all* means, and, waxing bold, 
Should even seize him by tho hair. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Inthoditctton to tho Science of Relioion. By F. 

Max Miillor, M.A., (jr. 8vo. London : LotiRmaus & Oo. 

Lk<'T\iiif.s on tho Ohioin and OHOWTri of Reliciion as 

illuHiratod by the BeliKiona of India. By F. Max 

Miillor, M.A. London, 187«. 

Those are two interesting volumes, written with 
all tho case and elegance characteristic of one 
who is at once a master of his subject and the art 
of exposition and the language ho employs. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller writes with singular grace, so 
adorns whatever ho handles, and so illuminates it 
with tho most felicitous illustrations that his ab- 
strusest discussions flow and fascinate as if they 
were vivid historical narrations. In an age remark- 
able for the number of eminent men of science 
who are also eminent men of letters, ho has the 
literary gift in so remarkable a degree that ho 
not only has secured an audience for the science.^ 
ho specially cultivates, but may bo said more than 
any otlnr man who uses theEnglish tongue to have 
created, in circles that usually fear and flee the dry 
and the recondite, something akin to an cntfiusiasm 
for the study of the languages and religions^ of tho 
world. In doing this he has also done much more. 
He has helped to give India and Englarfd a new 
moaning to ouch other, to create between tho two 
happier, because more intelligent, more moral and 
sympathetic relation.^. He has helped to make 
India feel that a European scholar may love and 
study her language and literature and religion 
with as much enthusiasm as any Native Pandit, 
and ho has helped to make England feel that the 
Saxon and the Hindu .tre akin both in blood and 
spirit, that, as their 'languages have the same 
source, they.have been concerned with similar pro- 
blems, anR have falloii on similar solutions, have 


been indeed alike in their search after truth and in 
their desire to find it. Ho who stuccccds, though 
but in a small degree in a work like this, achieves 
one of tho greatest successes possible to man. 

Tho volinnes before us may be said to represent 
Professor Max Muller’s more systoipatic and deli- 
berate contributions to tho Science of Religion. 
’Phoir germs, indeed, may be said to lie scattered 
up and down bis* other* writings. The questions 
discussed there involve more or less the questions 
discussed hero. Tho questions ns to the origin 
and nature of language, and as to tho nature 
and growth of mythology, are essentially related 
to tho question as to the genesis and develop- 
ment of religion ; they may, indeed, bo said in a 
sense to bo one and tho same. And so whether 
writing of Language or Mythology or Indian 
Literature, J^rofessor Max Muller has never been 
able to escape from the problems that specially 
engage him here. But just booauso they specially 
engage hitn, wo expect^from him a discussion sys- 
tomatic and scientific in u degree impossible to tho 
Lecturer on Language, to tho writer of tho Chips 
and to the liistorian of Sanskrit Litemture. And 
in many respects our expectations are fiilflllcd. 
The haiul of tho writer has here all its old cunning, 
his speech has all its old charm, is now sw ift, genial, 
graphic, and now slow, ornate, elegant, holding ua 
fascinatqfi over seutoncos of linked sweetness and 
illustrations long drawn out. Yet wo are more than 
doubtful as to whether these Lectures fulfil our ex- 
pectations in other and higher respects. It may 
scorn an ungracious thing to express tho conviction 
that wo are more grateful for the suggestive germs 
ill the earlier writings than for the full and acien- 


' Compare the expressions in Psahns li. 2 j Iv. 21 ; lvi.4 ; and Ixiv. 8, 4. 
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tific exposition in these ; and yet we must confess 
to this conviction. Wc are sorry to have to say 
that Professor Max Miiller’s standpoint seems to 
us to have changed for the worse. He has indeed 
qualities th.at fit him in an ex(?eptional degree to be 
an interpreter of ancient Hindu religion. He is a 
scholar, with a scholar’s general love of truth and 
special love of his subject. Ho is a poet too, with 
the poet’s ponetrativ'o insight, quick eye for all that 
is true and beautiful and good, with the poet’s 
fine imaginativo sympathy with the men and 
natures he would interpret, and his ability to re- 
present their mind and meaning in his own and 
our .speech. But beliiiid the scholar and poet 
stands the thinker, and Professor Max Muller’s 
philosophical standpoint is not what it once was. 
In hi.s earlier works he was more or loss in philo- 
sophy a disciple of Schell ing, in liis last he has 
fallen under the intluence of Noire. And the in- 
tiuence has, to our mind, been anything but 
happy. Scholling, o.sj)ocially in his later days, wa.s 
dreamy, fanciful, even pliantastic, but in his ideas 
of spirit, of reason, of the nature and genesis of 
religion he was, as scorns to us, on the whole 
essentially right. But NoircS appears to us to 
represent ono»of the most reactionary and infertile 
schools of philasophy in the Germany of to-day. 
And wc can only and deeply regret tliat a name so 
influential in connexion with the « study which is 
now called “ the .science of religion” should have 
in any dcgcoo boon open to the influence of such a 
system. I ^ / 

Each of the volumes now before ns may bo said 
to consist of two parts, a philosophic and a 
scientific, or a thoorotical and historical. The 
philosophical and theoretical is concerned with the 
questions as to the origin and nature of religion ; 
the scientific and historical with the interpreta- 
tion of religion in its ooneroto forms, religious ideas 
and beliefs as expressed in the language, liters - 
turn, customs and laws of given peoples. Yet 
these two part.s are most ,?ntiinately connected. 
A man always interprets facts of mind or spirit 
according to his theory of spirit. He studies reli- 
gion and history by the light of his philosophy, and 
can see no more in them than hi.s philosophy enables 
him to SCO. Hc?ice the significance of rrolessor 
Max Mul]er’.s theoretical priiiciple.s for his scicu- 
criticismand historical pres<?ntationof religion. 
On this point we must say a word or two<« propos 
of liis Hibbert Lectures ; the other woi’k has been 
too long boforo the public to need any further 
notice here. ^ ’fhe first lecture, on the Fercop- 
tion of the lufinile,” discussos the philosophical 
question. It is to us the leas'., .satisfactory in the 

* This work has trundlated iuto Goririau, French, 

Itftliau, anil {Swedish.- -Eu. 


book. The question is much too large to bo treated 
within so narrow compass, and we believe Pro- 
fessor Max Muller, had he been left to himself, would 
not have attempted to discuss it under conditions 
so little equal to its claims. But passing by the cri- 
tical parts, — which are but a series of brief, though ^ 
searedung, glances at two or three theories as to the 
nature of religion, with omission of all^aave the very 
slightest reference to the most rational and com- 
prehensive theory of all — we come to our author’s 
positive and constructive doctrine. He modifies 
the doctrine maintained in his earlier course of 
lectures, that religion is a mental faculty, which 
“ independent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, 
enables man to apprehend the Infinito under differ- 
ent names and varying di-sguises.”* lliis a,s a 
piece of psychology was never very lucid. Yt is 
not very easy to understand how any mental 
faculty “ that is independent of reason and can 
act in spite of” it can be a rational faculty. But 
as now modified it is still less satisfactory. “ Reli- 
gion, in its subjective sense of faith,” is now 
made ” simply a development of sensuous percep- 
tion.”* And so he says, in answer to the ques- 
tion, how such a being as the pnmitive savage, 
with nothing but liis five senses, ever comes to 
tbink or speak of anything not finite or infinito P — 

“ It is the senses which give him the fii'st impression 
of infinite things, and supply him in the end with 
an intimation of the iriliiiito. Everything of which 
his souses cannot perceive a limit, is to a primitive 
savage, or to any man in an early stage of intellec- 
tual activity, unlimited or infinite. Man sees, ho 
.sees to a certain point; and there his eyesight 
breaks down. But exactly wherehis eyesight breaks 
down, there presses upon him, whether he likea 
it or not, tho perception of the unlimited or 
infinite.”* Now throughout this statement two 
entirely distinct notions are confounded, tho In- 
definite and the Infinito. These are not only 
distinct, but opposite. The Indefinite is simply the 
undefined, what is without perceived limits ; but 
the Infinite is the wilhont-lxiunds, is what is not 
simply undefined, but cannot be defined. The one 
includes, the other excludes, tho ideas of relation 
and limitation. The senses suggest the Indefinite 
because they perceive tho definite ; but tho reason 
conc' ivo.s the Infinite. Then in what sense can 
“ th senses” be said ” to perceive.” They are not 
rational things ; to them as seiisos reason does not 
belong ; and the perception of any rational thing 
in history, or any reason or reasonable being in 
naf lire, is due to man’s quality as a rational, not to 
his nature as a simply sensuous, being. A con- 
ception of “infinito thingfs” is possible; im- 

Sclcncc of Ecligiony p. 17* • 

Hibbert iecturetii pp. 26, 27. p. 37. 
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pression of infinite things” or ‘'a perception of the 
Infinite” is absurd. I frankly confess my inability 
to attach any meaning worthy of our author to 
such a sentence as “I maintain that before it (the 
Infinite) becomes a nooumcnoti, it is an aisthdon, 

► though not Viphainomenony^ Whatever the senses 
perceive appears to tho senses ; the appearance 
is tho objective side of tho perception, the per- 
ception tho subjective side of tho appearance. 

Tho influenco of his empiri co-transcendent al 
philosophy pervades more or loss tho lectures ; 
it is, indeed, hardly apparent in the second lecture 
with which we throughout cordially agree, or the 
third, wViich is an admirable account in our 
author’s very best style of the place and value of 
the» Vedas in the study of religions. But in tho 
fourth, " on tho Worship of Tangible, Semi-Tan- 
gible and Intangible Objccts’^—and in the fifth — 

** tho Ideas of Infinity and Law” — its prcaonco 
and action Viccome very manifest. For one thing 
it makes in these and the next lecture the pre- 
sentation of Vedic religion loss ethical and more 
sensuous than it might have boon. We could have 
wished that Professor Max Miiller had analysed, 
verified and organized for us not simply the forms 
and characters and qualities of tho deities that 
fill tho Vcdic Pantheon, but also the ethical ideas, 
the religious and spiritual beliefs that were at 
work in the heart of tlio Vedic society, not only 
creating the seeds of the philosophy that was 
afterwards to blossom into tho Upanishads, but 
also laying tlio foundations of tho sacerdotal 
polity that was afterwards to receive expression 
ill the Laws of Mami, And this suggests another 
remark — tho significance of India for religion 
does not end at the point whore Professor Max 
Muller loaves us. In a sense it only begins there. 
Wo see Indian religion becoming at onco more 
spiritual and more sensuous, entering upon one of 
the many phases through which it was destined 
to pass. Yet each of these phases — Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Hinduism —was tlie logical and natural 
outcome of the other; and to exhibit th^ra in 
their relations to each other and to tho «pirit of 
man is to exhibit one of the most wonderful pro- 
cesses of evolution in religion the history of the 
world has to show. 

It is not possible, within our limits, to give any 
adequate notice of this book ; or any illustrations 
of the learning, tho true and felicitous reflexions, 
tho vigorous and searching criticism with which 
it abounds, or of tho generous and catholic spirit 
which everywhere nonetratos and illumines it. 

•. HihbeH p. 47. • 

' A Olashcxil Viet hinaru illustrative of the Mythology ^ 
Philosophy t Literat wref AiHiquitieSt ArtSf Metnners^ Cus- 
toms, &c, of the Hindus, By John Garrett, Director of 


In these respects it is worthy of Professor Max 
Muller and the subject ; and to say this is the 
highest possible praise. ^ Faikbaikn. 

A Classical Dictio?iaiiy op ZIindu Mytiiologt and Rp- 

LItllON, OlCOGRArUY, ITl.STOttY, AND LlTEUATUUK. By 

John Dowson, M.ll.A.S., lato Professor of IfimluBtaiii. 

Staff College (ttvo. pp. six and 411). London; Trubntr 

A Co. 1879. 

Many students will hail with pleasure Mr. 
Dowson’s handy volume (which forms the sixth of 
Triibnor’s Oriental Soi’ies) as a book that is 
much wanted. It is scarcely eight years yet since 
its only English predecessor appeared — Mr. J . 
Garrett’s Classical Dictionary ^ — published at 
Madras ; and though there were serious slips in it, 
and it was too largely composed of mere e-\ tracts, 
it is often very useful, and is much fuller than that 
now before us. Mr. Dowson has not dealt so 
much in extracts as his predecessor ; none of his 
articles are long *, and he has condensed in each 
tho information he has drawn from his authorities 
with the intelligence of a man who knows his 
subject. lie does not draw on ofiginal Sanskrit 
sources, but his authorities are among tho best, 
viz. J^luir’s Original Sanskrit Tea^fs, 11. H. Wilson s 
Uig-veda, o^id Vishnu Purdna (Hall’s Ed.), and the 
writings of Monier Williams, Max#Mullcr. Both, 
Bohtlilingk, Lassen, Weber, Whitney, Woilheim 
da Fonseca, Ac. pwing^to tho bi’evity necessary in 
such a work, we regret that tlieauthor has not given 
references at tho end of each article to authors 
whore more detailed information might bo found. 

Tho mythological parts are decidedly tho boat ; 
in tho biographical matter wo note many omissioub, 
the names for example of Bilhaaa, Ililmauujya, 
and Madhvftcharya are mis.sing, and the dates of 
tho authors that arc given arc rarely indicated. 

Wc trust the day is not far distant, however, 
when another and cnl.'irged edition of this work will 
bci*oquired,aud wo hope tho cntcqirising publisher 
will SCO to it that it is then greatly increased 
both in Ti^attor and vp,lue. Why should it not 
develop into a Dictionary*of Sanskrit Mythology, 
Religion, History and Literature fib to rank with 
those of ancient Greek and Homan life and 
tliought, .so ably edited by Dr. W. Smith? The late 
II. H. Wilson projected a scholarly work, Jind 
went so fai*, forty years ago, as to announce hi.s 
intention of preparingit for the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fuinl. Hero is tlio nucleus, well done, but 
far too restricted. Of this Professor Dowson is, 
modestly, well aware. No doubt very dofoctivc” 
is tho verdict ho passes on tho fruit of his own 
labour's. Ho restricts himself, rather too cxclu- 

Publio Iriatmction in Mysoro, Ac., Ac. (8vo. pp. 793; 
Madras; Hijfgiiibotham and Co. 1871); Tho -Supplement, 
ICO pp., was published in 1873. 
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flively to the purely Br&hmanik subjects, to the 
exclusion of Bauddha and Jaina oues, perhaps pur- 
posely ; but the names of many of the sects, as 
well as of individuals mentioned in the great epics, 
are omitted. But, on the other hand, what we 
have is well done. Nothing could be better than his 
treatment of the Vedas and Epics, of such popular 
deities as Krishna and R&ma, and of the Avat&ras, 
or incarnations of Vishnu, on which so much of 
modern and practical Hinduism hangs. Under 
Tantra some of the truth is told regarding the hor- 
rible immoralities of much of Hindu worship and 
belief. Our readers will form an idea of the utility 
of the book from this account of the Gdyatri : — 

** A most sacred verse of the /?i^-vcda, which it 
is the duty of every Br&hman to repeat mentally 
in hia morning and evening devotions. It is ad- 
dressed to the sun as 8avit?i, the generator, and 
so it is called alsoS&vitri. Personified as a goddess, 
S&vitfi is the wife of Brahm&, mother of the four 
Vedas, and also of the twice-born or three superior 
castes. Colebropke’s translation of the Gdyatri is 
• Earth, sky, heaven. Let us meditate on (those 
and on) the most excellent light and power of that 
generous, sportive, and resplendent sun (praying 
that) it may guide our intellects.’ Wifeon’s ver- 
sion is, in hia^ translation of the Uig-veda, * We 
meditate on that desirable light of the divine 
8&vitri who influences out pious rites.* In the 
Vishnu Purdna he had before given a somewhat 
different version — * We meditate on that excellent 
light of the divine sun ; may he illuminate our 
minds.* A later version by Bonfey is — ‘ May wo 
receive the glorious brightness of this, the genera- 
tor, of the god who shall prosper our works.* 
Wilson observes of it : — ‘ The commentators admit 
some variety of interpretation, but it probably 
meant, in its original use, a simple invocation of 
the sun to shod a benignant influence upon the 
customary offices of worship, and it is still em- 
ployed by the unphilosophioal Hindus with n^erely 
that siguifloation. Later netioiis, and especially 
those of the Ved&nta, have operated to attach to 
the text an import it did not at first possess, and 
have converted it into a mystical propitiation of 
the spiritual origin and essence of existence, or 
Brahm&.* It is considered so holy that copyists 
often refrain from transcribing it.’* 

As another specimen, we give the folio wing ana- 
lysis of the Edmdyana, After a brief notice of the 
versions and Adhydtnia Bdmdyana he proceeds : — 
*‘Tho Bdmdyana celebrates the life and exploits 
of Bilma (R&ma-chandra), the loves of RAma and 
his wife Sit&, the rape of the latter by R&vana, the 
demon king of Ceylon, the war carried on by 
B4ma and his monkey allies against Havana, end- 
ing in the destruction of the demon and the rescue 


of Sitft, the restoration of Rdma to the throne of 
AyodhyA his jealousy and bopishment of Sitft, her 
residence at the hermitage of Y&lm{ki, the birth of 
her twin sonsKusa and Lava, the father’s discovery 
and recognition of his children, the recall of Sitft, the 
attestation of her innocence, her death, Bftma’s re- 
solution to follow her, and his translation to heaven. 

“ The Bdnidyana is divided into seven ledndas or 
sections, and contains about 50,000 lines. The last 
of the seven sections is probably of later date 
than the rest of the work. 

“ 1, Bdla-Mnda. The boyhood of B&ma. 

“ 2. Ayodhyd‘hdnda, The scones at Ayodhyft, 
and the banishment of Bama by his father, King 
Dasaratha. 

** 3. 4'^'anya’lc4nda» * Forest section.’ Bftma’e 
life in the forest, and the rape of Sitft by Bftvana. 

** 4. J^ishkindhyd^kdnda, Rdma’s residence at 
Kishkindhyft, the capital pf his monkey ally, King 
Sugrlva. 

“5. Sundaradedndd. * Beautiful section.* The 
marvellous passage of the straits by Rftma and hig 
allies and their arrival in Ceylon. 

“ 6. Yuddhadtdn^i, * War section.’ The war 
with Rilvana, his defeat and death, the recovery 
of Sitft, the return to Ayodhyft and the coronation 
of Rftma. This is sometimes palled the Lankd or 
Ceylon Kdndd. 

•*7. Uttara^kdnda, ‘Later section.* R&ma’s 
life in Ayodhyft, his banishment of Sitft, the birth 
of his two sons, his recognition of them and of the 
innocence of his wife, their reunion, h^r death, 
and his translation to heaven. 

“ The writer or the compilers of the Bdmdyana 
had a high estimate of its value, and it is still held 
in very great veneration. A verse in the introduc- 
tion says, * He who reads and repeats this holy 
life-giving Bdmdyana is liberated from ail hig sing 
and exalted with all Ips posterity to the highest 
heaven;’ the second chapter Brahmft is made 

to say, ‘ As long as the mountains and rivers shall 
continue on the surface of the earth, so long shall 
the stocy of Bdmdyana be current in the world.* ” 

The bopk is followed by a very complete index 
of synonyms and names referred to under different 
heads: the arrangement is most helpful to the 
student, and enables the author to avoid much 
repetition. 

The whole work is introduced by a condensed 
account of the origin and development of the 
Vedas. Professor Dowson expresses the hope 
“ that a good beginning has been made, and that 
a basis has been laid on which a greater and more 
worthy structure may hereafter be raised.” The 
foundation is indeed good) and we truftt he will at 
once call other scholars 1|p his aid that the next 
edition may be very much larger and fuller. 
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rriHlS is a made by a prince of the S i- 
1 a r a dynasty. The plates belong to Mr. 
JlAmchandra Sivram Desai of Kharepatan, and 
were handed over to mo several months ago by 
RAo Saheb Gajunan Krishna Bhatavadekar, then 
Subordinate Judge of Devgad, and now in the 
service of the Baroda state. The plates were 
found many years ego at K h a r c p a t a n, buried 
under ground ; and it is now impossible to get 
any further information regt^rdiiig their ac- 
quisition, They consist of three sheets, about 
8 inghcs in length by about G-J inches in breadth, 
joinecl together by a ring of the usual shape, 
bearing, for a seal, the figure of a man seated 
(Tosa-logged and with joined hands. The grant 
is, as usual, engraved on both sides of the middle 
plate and on the inner aides only of the first and 
third. 

The characters are the old DevanAgari, the 


mdtrd being in many cases written before the 
letter with which it goes, instead of over it, as 
in the modem DAvanAgarl. There are sundry 
instances of that confusion between ^ and q- 
which may be noted in other plates also,^ and 
there is also a somewhat noticeable tendency 
towards doubling some letters.® The substitu- 
tion of a 5 T for ; the similarity of ^ and ^ ; and 
the use of the avagraha, — are some of the other 
points worthy of note in the style of writing 
in this grant. The language is throughout 
Sanskrit, the greater* portion of the document 
being in fairly good verso, while a small por- 
tion at the end — which is the only part directly 
referring to tlio actual grant made — is in prose, 
and somewhat involved, and not always correct, 
prose. The date is given in letters and figures 
as 1010, or, according to the view of My. J. E. 
Fleet, 1017® of the Saka era. 


Transliteration, ^ 

Plate L 

['] t. qnrr?- 

[“] ‘rmicoTJrr’TSF: i[ii] 'nf f^tr Prw q-^^r i[ii] 

[:’] i[ii] 

[*] f[^] ^srir^rf^ST: i[ii] Prsf fJiPrqiqrw. 

£•’] i[ii] Prf^- 

[*’] i[ii] 

U] n i[ii] ?Twr- 

L®] 555^1 pqjqRr [ii] 

['■’] f^:5F?r#r 3TlTf% 

[10] ^ i[ii] ?fcr«r ^R:* 

["] i[ii] smrqf^^q^r 

£"'] *T JTrf^ 5?:fK<jfr i[ii] 

£’"] *r^Rrar* 

v*i «5fRc3[llq>sis [ii] w*rtirqtRr»nrtePTr 
C’J ?rr Rsrprqrr i[ii] enwr- 

C'*] ?:3T|%3F^ mw: ‘sft5f?r- 


^ See for one inetance the inscription at Curniingbam's 
ArehcBological Survey RepurtSt vol. VI. Blato xi. 

• Of. Jota*. B. B. R, A, Sec* vol. X. p. .349. 

• Inasmuch as the expression is “ 1016 years of the Saka 
king having oloipBed.*' Cf. ih^rnoll, Elements of S. f, 
PaUBograpn/y (2ttd jiA} p 72n. Having compared tho 
figures and names oHifears ({liven in some of tho plates 


which we possess, I am inclined to agree with Mr. Fleet's 
view. 

‘ The orijfinal has a line thns I at the close of sc'ujo only 
of tho hemistichs. In the transliteration double linos 
thus [IIJ, havo begu inserted everywhere in brackets. Itl 
tho prose jxjrtiou the perpendicular lines are printed only 
where they are found in the original. 
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vn ^ i[ii] 

C‘"] 5«T;c^?f^fffr#snr»T(^) #qRR'K *r- 

C‘®] RWHcTJ^ ?^«TT V_y •["] ^ ^ 

L*"] ?R5mRf^0r^ri%: irf7r^fr?n%^wrf«vr 

Plate Ila, 

[**] <50^(5^ %rf^ i[il] 

[*“'] »4f5r *iR>nT(^)V^% ^(^)«Ttr vftaifm* 

[“’] «rT^5r»{5i’T: ^n:^5Fnt^r: i[ii] 

[“♦] crRTrfi:Ncn5rr{^)5njftf%: 

C""] I [II] *rpT urur utrFrw- 

[‘''■’l uS)- n3«i*rfl': ^fw«r f«rRr ?t?r i[ii] f- . 

['"] ^ I[||] CTN: ‘ 

C®“] qiTf^: l[ll] gUU^T *1: HTTOW^T ^ l[ll] Wr* 

t*"] qr^'ifuirrifo^: % f§:^t i[ii] Hr»niT5THr»iNr an- 

c*°] 5!iTf^ [ii] «i«ii«f^r*Tr- Hiioiruti^^'TiTn ^:[ii] 

i;®‘] ^frim»ir^T?TnT jfr>rr*r ^?*Tq5^srrffeT 

L’®] iFT ^rritci [iij f^rcTRr* ?r?f ^ ^riw hw 
[*^ i[ii] 

[**] **rr ^^tn^JTF^FJif^reRqr ^rw.- ii sRifPr ’^enf^ srt: h- 
[’•’] HFf i[ii] ?T^rTr ^ 

[’®] 5TTN:H5rt ^VT?^ I[ll] iu?r 

[’'] I^HT qff %FH^tr f^r ^ tr^ f^f^rsFi 3TJT?5i 

[’“] ?r: l[l|] N^5[Tg^ 'sftNRTir^ f^- 

[’®] ^ l[|l] *sfl^n?ru: ^ l[ll] ^• 

[*“] f^iFtFR^3Trvrecrca;^Rrrf% i[ii) 

Plate II h, 

C“1 !!r?*^F?ft<f«iifFFR^rrt?nPT ^Fr:5i:rf9r <Tft^f^=rF ^{^)- 
C*®] % [ii] [ll] ^grPYROY^ 5T(Jr)?q- ^frF- 

[‘"J cTtif^^frf^* i[ii] fTrri:rf^ ^’Fftr^RF^i:] uFiFsrrrpmr ?rn:- 
[“] rFffsr: HRJn(f)^Fr^: efNWf^: l[ll] «TFr*Trg^^# f3T- 
srw fr^ i:orF®rFHf^sfl’ i[ii] 

[‘^3 rr- i[ii] 3ift5Tin:^?(fr)fRT»if^*5'rff^«T5TH^ %- 

["*’] i[ii] ci^ ?f553T?JTr »«ntsft>itr^*f- 

[^"3 €^[f«rqT55: l[ll] ?55f5^8rf^ 

c'"! ^ernFfsir^t i[ii]Nft'«T(^) ir?Ffr(^^rton^*Fn^- 

[*'] F ?r:?% sF^wlVt' i[ii] 

C^*] *Tt^5J7^3*F?iPTr^: [ll] 3Tr% ?rFK^R®«F^ 


t 
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["] OT*riVEr(!’%r) '^3Trf^5m«rjrf^(^ ifii] 

[»♦] ?rr|iTPTnin^ft^^qwjrvT?T?^vTr^:F|^i% 

[“] it: i[ii] f^^r>T<>Tl:l'^r) trorl^t ^nr* 

[*®] rtPrw i[ii] Pr^ft^?^4r^5r* 

*r Rvtr yiRflT ii 3 t«t ^ff^T3oqt?rqTf^i*T- 

P®] fvriTcTq'^>TfRT55JTrrer»T?Tri‘^qt%«TnT3tqT:^^qt^e5r^^ 

[*®] ^3?rjjfTqi?’^r^qqqp^sq'>'nn?««q3T[f»TqHq?i?^f^i^:^* 

[®®] 5rw^«3T:V^T:^R^i4‘fT:rTff \ 3Tit^Nq?n%?Tm* 

[®‘] qqTi55nHfqrn^5TiT3?TqfTq V,_y 5r^rpfqr»q»T^igsal^^r- 



. miUe III. • 

[®*] ?Tq?r*r®^^^qTFf^qf^q?qC3rqqT?qr^fq3Tq?:F^ f^rsrfHtqr- 

[®*] f^Rqr»T^5?TF^rrT 351^^3 TI- 

[®®] w(^q)^rqr'iiff ?i*Tf TTnrf^ cr v^y^^rriqT^RRR Tf^3:?-f^ *t* 

C®®] ?T*rr3T’^r4rf^?Tqrqr«?’; 1 JTfRtr^rifqrhfr'jfiftmf: 1 ^ttot- 
[°n ^ET«Tq'#'»r(qr)2ftNST»Tf[sr^q»sft»Tfr'^q3: i ^efr*T^qT?ft- 

[®®] tqjpTR^qr^RW^: I cR*nK®sitqrT% 'iq *r- 

P®] a^qR. 

I'®] TT3T3w»Tfq3u^RrRq^pET^fq%fJtqrr(q?T)^tr«rrTTsqf^ 

V ‘] f^qqi^qiTRfqtTrqqf^f% 3 q>fi'^ 3 q>T:r 5 T 5 €qaRq^(?t ) 

['*1 Rqr?5!qq:nTT:qrT:f(R)qn'rq^f<?«r ir'qf^3aTrTF?qrR?r*rr^- 

['■’] %: Br?-g3T?3 q: q^ 11 Trqr^qqrr^rcflrq^TOyqrTr- 

f'*] %3 R^rR^q iTrf^RT:RnTq»TfW3^qi%q?rrqt qqr- 
L'®] qrqrr^ Tiiqq lo\l qTR^sffqrsfRerqrfTqq '^qn^qq- 
U ®] 5frqq?rqqrq5ri%f83wrrq'TR’5ffqnT'q%(gqR^- 
V'] mqfqTTTfvTf^(fq)5r?7qRi?q-'JTq^i'lrq: qqr4?qqfw 

["®] qrq<TrqR3T:FT{!3)«Tf^qr%3?qri^f ’qf^qr^q- 

r®] fqr'JTf^qq'rq q(l q)?5rqr'jf qiqr>rE?fR . qqq qfg??- qfftqrqr^* 

C”®] qrqr'qT('qr)qfq qq% ^ ’sfrfqrorqq^qf^'qr 'sfrqqrq^R- 

[®’] q(q)qfirr qfl'air^:2ra‘q^q(l)RTFqpTqt qfqqrqr 11 q;5- 

[®®j qqNr^qt(qi) %f8qfwq%'5ffqr5q^8iTTwqr9ftqr* 

[®®] qpr qf^qrw^q 11 ^(qr)f%q %qrT; ’sftqrqf^qq qrqqrriDft^- 

[®*] ^ f'qroT^qrqf^q «frq?-q?Rq HqRRf^qr 11 11 

/O ^ 

% 

Translation, i whose crest glistens the Ganges like a clear 

May that Chief of the Qnnas {Qanajpafi) i digit of the moon rising over the summit of 
protect you from harm, who is honoured with j Sumoru. 

worship in a«I uiidert*i rings, and who destroys ' J i m {i t a v iV h a n a, tho son of J i m h- 
obstacles. • , j take tu, is renowned inthe three worlds as ever 

May that ^iva |ilwayB protect you, on j humane ; for verily, treating hia own body as 
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a blado of grass for tho sake of another, he 
rescued S a n k h a c h fi d a from G a r u d a.® 

In his family was horn the princo K a p a r d i, 
an ornament of the S i 1 a r a dynasty, whose clean 
footstool was streaked with the beams of tho 
fresh jewels in the diadems of all kings of tho 
earth, and who was bold like Sri S a h a a a h- 
ka.® 

To him was born a son, named Pulasakti, 
wlio was, as it were, tho utmost limit of tho 
polity proclaimed by the Preceptor of the Gods,^ 
and who having vanquished the whole multitude 
of his foes in tho midst of the battle-field, 
reigned over the earth unmolested. 

He had a son Kapard'l tho younger,® the 
head-ornament of kings, who was, as it w^ere, a 
second sharp goad to his elephant-liko enemies, 
and whose glory rendered the universe so exccs- 
bively white, that tho elephant of tho gods, the 
moon, and the milky ocean shone n ot (Z/c/’ore It). 

To him, too, was born a son, Sri Vatpu- 
V a n n an ornament of the lords of the earth, 
who was the seat of great splendour, who had 
purified tho entire sphere of the earth,* and who, 
sporting in Wio battle-lield, cut ofE with his 
sword ouo tusk of his adversaries’ elephants, and 
rendered them devoid of masters. 

lie had a son, the king Zaiiza, vrorthy of 
praise, who delighted all people like the moon^ 
and destroyed all evil like the sun wlio destroys 
iiiglit,^® and vvIh' in his own narno erected full 
twelve temples* of Sainhhu, which w^cro steps 
methinks for {the me uf) those suppliants of his 
who were labouring on the path to heaven. 

Then came bis brother S r i G o g g i, tho 
brilliant mass of whose glory was spread {in all 
dirediom), avIio had lit up ilio whole sphere of 
the earth, wdio was powerful afuong the men of 


power, and on whoso engaging in the work of 
drawing his bow in tho battle, Bhishraa, Drona, 
the son of Pritha,^* and others were all cast into 
tho shade. 

To him was born a son, the illnstrions V a j j a- 
da d c V a, whose renown was noised about owing 
to his astonishing and attractive exploits, who was 
tho hcad-ornamont of the circle of the earth, 
and upon whoso bosom, his strength being in his 
arm, tho goddess of royal splendour, suddenly 
appearing of her own accord in the midst of tho 
battle-field, enjoyed pleasure as (on the hosom) of 
Muniri.'® 

To him was bom an illustrious and righteous 
son, A p a r a j i t a, like Jayanta to Indra, like 
Kartikeya'^ to ^siva. Ho was Kurna himself 
in muuificonco, Yudhishthira in veracity, the 
brilliant sun in prowess, and tho statt’ of Kala 
to his foos.^* Victorious is he who pro- 
tected in this world subordinate chiefs who 
camo for shelter, and others also^® — tho king, 
who deserves his name of ‘ adamantine cage for 
those who corrio for shelter’.®^ In various ways, 
he welcomed Goma, when he came; he alone 
confirmed to tho name of Aiyapadfiva 
tho sovereignty which had been shaken ; lie 
.afforded security to tho kings B h i 1 1 a m a- 
m a n a m a m b u d h a.*^ What more need bo 
said of that king Rama bearing tho title Sri 9 

After him came the illustrious head-jewel of 
kirig.s, liis son V a j j a d a d e v a, well versed in 
polity, whoso exploits all people oven yet extol 
with their bodies clothed, as it were, with hair 
standing on end. 

Then came his brother the king Arikosar i, 
respected by tho good, who played tho part 
of tho thunderbolt in the destruction of his 
proud foes, who were like tho great mountains 


This story ft)riiig tlio sulyoct of tUo NSjCinanda 
truTiMlMtod ])y Air. P, lioyd. Soo also 'J i ce n nd 
tSerpenb Worship i>p. lOU — l/U; lnd.Ant.\o\. I. pp. 118, 
i4y. 

^ Heo as to SiihasAfika, Hall’s lulroil.p. 18. 

* i. e. Ilrihiwpati, to whom a work tjii tlio scionco of 
Politics is attributoi I . fiee Jour. Bom. Br. Koy. Soc. 
Tol. VII. p. 02 ; ami also Panchntantra (llombay, Sanskrit 
series) Tauii-a iv. p. 7 lino 10, and note th<TCoii. 

» Tliia is Die first e^coption I have scon to Lreneral 
usage complained of by Mr. Forgussou. Jvur. 

.So/;. (N. S.) vol. IV. p.85. 

(ilory or fame with our poets is always white. Cf. 
fUighuvudisn., II. GO. . The elephant of Indra is also white. 

See hid. Ant. vol. V. p. 277 note. 

There appears to be a iUndde entendre here. VinAyaka 
moans both devoid of iniist.ors, and Ganapati, who is sup- 
posed to hnve only ooo tooth. 

licro is anoth'-i* double cider ire. 

Pandit BhagvAuUd t< lls me that ho has seen 


used in this sense clscwhoro. To me this senso of tho word 
iu quite n^w. i. e. Ai^una. 

This phrase is a very common one. 
i. Viflhnn, Ida wife being or Lakshml— tko 
godde.ss of splendour. Tho war-god, 

KAla means Yarna — the God of Death, ouo of whoso 
names is Dar.idadhara, the holder of the staff. 

The original is somewhat obsouro bore. 

’ 1^1118 appears to have been a title of the SllAras. But 
see d -,0 Jour. Hoy. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 176, Inscription 
No. viii.. and Mapor Graham’s Kolhdpnr, Insc. No. 17, 
p. ‘457, Where the inscription belongs to the same family as 
Wathen’s inscription. 

This is conjectured to refer to Bombay {Asiat, lies. 
vol. I. p. 350). I do not understand the original. Sonio 
light muYf possibly, be derived from hid. vM. VI. p. 68, 
Yale’s Murco PoiOf vol. II. p. 831. A llA[)A Bhillama of 
Devagiri {^. lllO-lllS) is moationed in Waxen’s Inscrip- 
Don No. 9. And see Jour. Roy. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 178 ; J. B. 
B. K. A. S. vol. IV. p. 164} andlnd. Ant. vol. VI. p. 866. 
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bf the tmivtfrso ;** and who, bven in childhood, 
having with {his) army goRO to and visited 
Somesvara, ottered up*^ heibi’c him tlio whole 
earth by direction of bis father, mid theni’oturned* 
Then Sri 0 h h i 1 1 a r a j a, the sou of his 
•brother, VajjadadAvn^ beniine king, who 
being liiiiiself an exalted personage, even though 
a child, greatly exalt ed the Sihira dynasty. The 
wives of his antagonists, who were cut down by 
his unsheathed sharp sword, had, owing to him, 
their hair hanging loose, their necklaces fallen 
ott’ from the vicinity of the edgosof tlicir breasts, 
andtheii’ eyes devoid of colly rium.^^ His fame, 
like a creeper, climbs the universe which is like 
a 8li\cd, as if it laid been reared up by being 
watered with the tears of the women of his des- 
troyed enemies. 

Then his younger brother N a g a r j u n a be- 
came king, wlio, in his anger, was like the tire 
of dc'struction to his proud foes, and in grace- 
fulness like Krishna to the conrte'/aiis,®^ and on 
hearing of whoso superhuman and excessive 
strength of arm, the itching of the arms of his 
enonii(!s for the biittlo-field goes, as it wore, to 
sleep. The guardian elephants of the several 
r{uarterH‘^^ of tlio nnivoi'se do not open their eyes 
having their How of ruhwater dried np by tlie 
wind blowing over the rnt-waler of tho intoxi- 
cated Gautllia elephants'^^ in his inaichle.sscamp, 
and Ijaving their eyes closed through fear, in eon- 
sequence of the spreading of the ex(!e.ssivc volumes 
of smoko enveloping all the (piarlers which issued 
Iron) the coiidagration of the cities of his enemies. 

After him liis younger brother id u in in n n i 
became king, who wus Cupid himself incarnate,’^* 

TlK'.sn arc said tol)G sovgu. Sou jrr/i>7hh'‘t r Bluslimix 
Parva (B mb. .Kd.)p. 8^ aud tlio roferoiu-o s^iven ab Jnd. 
AnL vol. V. p. I.*i7. 

biWrally See romarle? on thi.^ in fra, 

** 'Hieso aro nil marks of Avid(»uUooil. " • 

i.o. among tho tJopSs of Uoknl as sipjilii-d to Krisbna. 
Thfi fight ipiartors, oast, smith- fast , wduth, oiioli of 

which iR fluppusod t’> hnvo a guiiHiaii .dophant. 

«T T}j|g jg f],,. hi.j-lu.jjf- kind of oh'pJnuits, yupposod to 
out a Hpooifil smoll, from wliit'h tlio iiamo. 

Cupid Jiim.yolf is ' hodilosfl.' fcJeo tho story in Ku- 
mAra Santhha va, canto IV. 

Of. Jhi'jltfi. IV. 2.». Tin! ocr- mony ia still iiorformnd 
on the Dasarfl dny, whiidi is regarded as the nuspicious day 
for Betting out on an cxpoditiou. Tho ‘ yearly bow’ is tho 
rainbow. 

i.c, on Ills df-aUi 

A eoninym r.\pri . don, cf. Viracharita, Act ITT. 

** Or rc'adiiig the tiriginnl differently, no it may be read 
those hcBpB of fearful i^jjustiee.” * 

Tho temples. . of thn gods, that is to say, 

** This appears to he Rmn; hyporbolo about tho moon’s 
spot^a, liko thof(» of which ir^joeta have a largo number. 

See Jour, jio, lh\ IL As. .Voc. vol. X. p. 3(>5 ; and Ind, 
Ant. vol. V. p. 251 . • 

^ Thin is tliO device of tho SUHras, and appears on tho seal 


who bad destroyed the power of his enemies, and 
on whoso taking np his bow after the ceremony 
of waving lights before tho iiorscs, even the mighty 
Indra cast aside lihs yearly bow.’^® Upon that 
king as.suuiing an excellent body of renown,®*^ 
An a n t a p a 1 a, the son of N a g a r j n n a, con- 
versant with the whole circle of politics, whose 
body was purified by tho highest piety, and who 
was an ornament of the princes of tlio S i 1 a r a 
family, becamo king. With tho wind-liko force 
of his arm (?) lie cast into tho ocean of tho 
(hlgo of his sword”^ those wicked heaps of sin** 
who at a time of misfortiiiio from relatives 
that had hocome liostile, liaviug obtained power, 
devastated thivS wlioleKohkau district, by harass- 
ing gods** and Hrrihnmus ; and then he a friend 
of the lord of . . . stamped his own fame on 
the face of tho moon.^‘ While that inooii-liko 
prince, who is a wish-giving jewel to his friends, 
who is a Cupid pleasing to tho sight of tho 
fawn-eyed ones, who is tho one hero of tho 
worhl, i.s rightouiisly proteoting the vvliole sphero 
of ilio earth, after having rid it of enemios : — 
Now in tho happy and victorious roigu of thf 3 
illustrious A n a n t ad o v a, tlio chief of tho 
Mahriman<lalesv'arii.‘?, who hy means of his own 
spiritual merit has obtained the five great titles,** 
who is the chief of the great Simaiitas {sub- 
in'iliualo ch(<]fs), who is barn in the family of 
J J 111 u t a V a li a n a, tlio S 1 1 a r a prince*, lord 
of the cxeelleiit city of T a gar a, who boasts of 

the standard of tho Gohhm Magic,"* 

the lord (?) of Jrauka, nonchalant in tho groat 
ocean .... tho Mire of Uestruction in his wrath 
. . . .wdiois adorned with all the royal titles*'— 

of l)i\ Buhlor’rt In . Anl.xo]. V. p. 27G. Dr. Biirnoll 

(s. fnJ.rohrojr, p.7o^/) .sriMiLs rn)t to h:ivo boon aware of f his. 
iiut. soo iio\f rd.) iC7. At p. 381 of (Irabam’a 

Knihnpiir (Gowvumoui Si‘hM.‘1iony) th(’ (lovi(?£i i.s alluded 
to ill tho phras=^o A<jtnjroi)dufI}ni'oj. Sir Whiltor 

Klliot (Jnor. 11. As. .S'»r. vol. IV. p. ,'Hj ways: “It is 
remarkable that both the Vailu and the Silnhfmi h;id adopted 
the golden Garmlii as their ensign, which tho prinee sooms 
n n willing t > allow to hia feudatory.” Ono of tho otlier 
titles in tin' text is fr^'TfTR'^T whieh ooour.s in Wat hen’s 
In.seripti(*n i\o. X. p 2 lino 5. »Soo also ..‘iNot/m lic.srarckes 
vol. T.])p. 3r»y. lu Watlion’s Inscription No. X. tho e.vpret'sion 
nlso oeeurs ; in J3r. Buhlor'a {hui. Ant, 
vol. V. p. 278) May then 

moan ‘ liko a Brahmadeva among kings,’ -(tliis, I find, is 
Wathen’s rendering, flee J. R. A. S. vol. V. p. I8(i)— first 
among kings ? Tho next, oxprosKion to (his I cannot make out. 

•*» Dr. BbAu renders tliis liy “ resplondont amongst the 
row of rajii.s” (7. /?. B. /?. A. vol IX p. 219). Tlio ox- 
j)rosflion oeeurs at J. JJ. li. fl. A. S. vol. XXi. p. 7 ; J. H. A. 8’, 
vol. V. Ins rs. No. 7 and No. 9; J. L. S. of Bombay voi. III! 
p. 318 (.3rd sheet) ; Jnd. Ant. vol. VII 1. p. 94; knd Cun- 
ningham’s Arrh(volo(jical Survry Reports vo], VI. Plato 31. 
At 7, li, B, ll. A, S, vol» XXIX. p, 3, tho osprussion ii 
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Lord of tlio Western Ocean, the grandfather of 
the king, adamantine cage for those come for 
shelter®*' and so forth — and who rules over the 
whole of the K o h k a u district, including four- 
teen hundred villages of wliicli the chief is Puri; 
and embracing many provinces ac([uircd by his 
own arm : whi le the groat Aliiiistor Sri N a u vi- 
t a k a Y a s a i d a bears tlio burden of anxieties 
about this kingdom, and the groat Minister of 
peace and war is Jl i s h i b h a 1 1 a, while in the first 
rank at the Troasniy is tliegn'at Minister Pa dh i- 
8 e n S i* i M a h a d e v a i y a P r a b h n, 
while in the second rank is the Minister Sri 
S () m a n a i y a 1* r a h h n ; while such is tlio 
ruling adminisf ration, tftit illusfrions Maha- 
inaiidalosvara king A n a n t a d e v a, announces 
with salutations, lionoiir, respect, and directions, 
to all priiKJOS, councillors, priests, iiiiiiisters, prin- 
cipal and subordinate offKJors, — botli tlioso con- 
nected with himself and others,*® as also all heads 
of rdiihtraSf heads of vlshaytn^,^^ heads of towns, 
heads of villages, royal ofllcials siiecially appointed 
or not,** country people, as well as townspeople 
of the town 11 a n j a m a n a*® of the llircc classes, 
and so forth ;* Bo it known to you, that on the 
first day of Magha Suddlia, falling in the year 
BbfivajOno thousandandsixfccen (ui Jhjures) lOlb 
years of the Saka king having elapsed, the Maha- 
mandalika, t he illustrious A n a ri t a d e v a, the 
emperor of the K o h k a ii, lias released the toll 
mentioned ill tliis coppcT-grant given by the S i- 

This title iri flaliiied liy a (JliAUjkya, J. 7?. A. S. vol. V. 
Inacr. S. Atul cf. on all the titloa In.il. Avt. vol, V. i>. 277* 

Cf. the oxpvo.ssiou in J. U. A. S, vol. V. lurfcr. 8 rlTfx^- 

Son renuirks on this at J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. XII. 

pp. 

Seo7)it/. A/i7.vol v.p. 2S0; J. vol. XTI. 

p. . 3 : 51 . In Inscr, Xo. [) at J. R. .1. ,S'. vol. V.^BTr^FTK^fKI 
(last lino of firtt pnije) scorns io ho a misroadintjr f"r tj-’’. 

This niiiy apply i<> tho word.s followiut^ also as well as 
to those Hint ]»ro«*edo. 

ln'i. Ant. vol. V. i)p. 11 1, Ho, 1 17 , 2s0; also J. U. A. 
,S. vol. V. p. *3o2 ; J. /?. /i. R. A. .S. \u\. X., p. 20. 

** Conf. the paasapfcs referred to in tin? hist note, th.-ro 
1 take and aa iidjodives to whieh 

immediately follows, otherwise, it is hard to distinguish 
between and7TB"!I^T- 'i'ln? di.^tiiietiou may la* be- 

tween those .speciiilly appointed hy the (\Mitral G.>vorririieafc 
and those who como in, perhaps, hy right of iuhorifanoe/Ao. 

I do not nnderslanil this. The saine expression oeenrs 
at Aat. vol. V. p. 273; and Aaiific R<^fycarchc.'i vol. J. 

p. 861 . . ^ 

It is notA^worthy that the granteoa are dosnvib<.*d as 
at onec ‘ ^linistors’ and ‘ Sreshthla.’ 

Bhdtapslla also, the excavator of the great Chaitya at- 
KArl(\ ifl both afirJh or and Vijaijantit '% — ‘pro- 

tector of tlie flag.* — Eo. 

The n.ame hcri. should api’inrontly bo Valipattana; conf. 
J. B. B. ii. A. 5 . Vol. 1. p. 217 (r) c id m :in nnpiihliKhed plain 
of which I have been fumi.shed only with a ( riinsci ipt and not 


1 u r a s, in re.spect of every cart belonging to two 
persons, — the great Minister vS r i B h a b h a n a 
Sreshthi,*® the sou of the great Minister 
D u r g a s r e a li t h i of the glorious V a 1 i p a- 

V a na,*^ and his brother Sri D h a n a m a S r fi- 
sh tin, the great minister of peace and war,— 
which may como into any of tho ports,** ^ r i- 
S t li a n a k a, a.s wcdl as N a g a p u r, 8 u r p a- 
ra ka, C Ii e mu I i,aiulot]iers, included within the 
Ivoukan fourteen Hundred,*® as well as thctoll in 
respt'ct of the ingress or (‘gross of those who 

carry on Die business of This 

.should be preserved (Lr. coiitimifid) also to thfiir 
sons, grandsons, A(;. S r fi s li t h 1 P a n a m a, 
S r e s h t h i K 11 d u k ji I a, S r fi s h t h 1 M a- 
Ifiyya, and so forth. This has b(?(m pro- 
(Hired hy Sridluir Pandit wlio is stationed at 
R A y a V A r, and gratifies the illustrious Ana 11 - 
t a d e V a, tlie Emperor of tho Koiikan.*^ 

llaniarks. 

“ The S i 1 h a r a s,” wrote the late Col. Meadows 
Taylor in 1870,*^® ‘‘were local princ(3S, tribii- 
tai'y to the (JhAlukyas. Tlndr b.'rriiories lay 
around Kohipur, which was then their capi- 
tal, and ilieir inscriptions upon temples and 
coppcjr- tablet grants prove tlieiii to have hold 
extensive, though not perhaps independent, sway 
over a largo ])ortion of what is now styled tho 
Southern Maratha Country. An inscri|)tion of 
A. D. lldT) enumerates eight successions up to 
tli(j founder of the family, whicdi would place their 

tho origiiuil — which holoni^s Id the hmnch <»f tho SilAms to 
whicli tin* at J . B. B. ll. ,1. ^S', vol. T. p. 217 jiI.ao hclongs — 
nixl wliicli is fnriher >-irniljir to that plate in corniricncing 
with tho ll;whh'!ikui:is iiiiJ ending with the SilAras, 0110 
of the prince:^ i.s di?scrihod as 

qVfqflj, which indicutes tlia t was on tho sca- 

co;':j.t. In another passage in thn same ])]ate, the jdace is 
called h he identified with llic Ealaipatmai, 

or better, ])erlinfH, the |{:ilti|.’:itna —monlioiiod respectively 
in the Rihrylhrivan Scj. and in Ptolemy? 

See /«)./. Ant. vol. VH 1 1. p. 1 15. 

The original is T'‘ IJr^, which randit PhagvAnlAl first 
I oM im* tignilicM ‘ port.’ Tho word occurs in the line fiuoted 
in tho last note. 

f. c. villages of courai*. See Mr. Fleet’s inscriptions 
in this Jouninl jiassiin. Tlie original here as well as 111 the 
last senttmee in tlie plate n'ads Knnkan instead of Konkan 
as in an earli(‘r stan/a. fSco as to the Koiikan — Nairno, 
p. 1; Yulo’s I'n(i) vol. H. p. 331 ; Cathuj vol. I. p. 

(;*lxv.xiii tit hcj and f-ewx. : and Joum. Asint. scri^ lY. tom. 
IV. p. 251, again referred to irifr'l ; and VdtAlia SamhM 
XI V^. 12, quoted }>y Dr. lllnni DAjl at J. B. B. H. A. *S. vol. 

V II. p. 6y ; and tnd./ni. VII. 162. 

The original is ^ilT^ which I do not understand. Can 
it have any connexion with tho Marathi wordiTIT ? and can 
it mean something like ‘a cO/rfier of goods hy boh?’ 

It is rcmarkahle that this plate oonta-ina none of those 
extracts from ilio AfnJMhd rata ^ which ft'-o usual in such 
documents, aud even in Bimilar grants of the same dynasty. 
1 do not know how this is to J;m 3 accoiiiitod for. 

Stiulenfs Mfinmil ofth>' UUtonj of India, p. 71- 
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origin about 907 A. D.*’ In the light of the in- 
formation which wo now possess, this is i\ot 
altogether accurate. And, indeed, it is obvious 
that Colonel Taylor in this passage only refers to 
ono branch of the Slliira®’ dyiiasly — the branch 
• to which the various inscriptions found in and 
about Kolhapur appertain. There arc, however, 
three difterent branches of that dynasty, disehxsed 
in the various docuinonts at present accessible. 
^J'licse documents were discussed pretty fully 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in a puper in tlie 
Jour. Buiuhtry ]h\ IL Asiatic Sociotif (1877), vol. 
XIII. pp. Iff. Ho there distinguishes three dif- 
ferent brandies of this dynasty, which, neverthe- 
less, appear to have flourislied contcinporanc- | 
ously. 1'he grant before us belongs to the first | 
branch of Paiulit Bhagvanlal. And the series of 
kings, as it ajipears in this gnint, Ls as follows : — 

1. Kapardi J. 

I, 

2. Pulasakti 

I 

‘3. Knpardl (Saka 775-799) 

4. Vatpuvaiina 

I 1 

5. Zanza 0. Coggi 

(8aka 838) | 

7. Vajjadadova 

8, Aparajita 

I 

9. VajjailadevM 11. 10. Arlkesari (8. 939) 


)1. V'hhittaraja 12. Nagrirjuiia 13. Muininuni 
(Saka 94S) ] ' (8aka 9S2) 

14. Anantadeva (S. lOlG) 

Ay^araditya (Saka 1109) 

ThiK runiK' in dilF»MVM:t form*; tri tlio 

vsrioua iiisi;rii)tion« wiiich wo now Jn ilio Plato at 

Joar. JAt. ♦S'"’, of liomhay v(»l. III. p. tlU, t1»L« form i.s 
SilAhtlra. In Dr. lI.ildcr’H Plato tlio form is SilAri as wrll 
as SilAhAra. In Wathou's I 'late No. IV. (j. R. A. Soc. v»)l, 
IV. p. 281) tlio f4»r,ni5 iiro SilAyAm (quory whotlior < Ins is 
a mistake iii the cu<rr.L.mji< or in tlio dociphormont F) and 
Silttharn. In our own philo, it is SilAra jjthI SilAra, (which 
may bo tho samo) ; Srihira, whiidi oocnrs onoo, is probably a 
mere slip. S(‘o also ./. //. Ji. R. A. rol. T. p. 2iT ;J. /’. .1. ,s. 
vol. I!, pp. 381, AIM; vol IV. n. 110 and note there, and 
n. Ill whore nn cxplai^al;- n of the niimo is sui?p:(‘stod. Mr. 
Nairno always ca'ls il.' dynasty the .SilliAr dynasty. It may 
bo here odded that Dr. DnXhmha seoms not. tu boVorroctiu 
his ohaorvations on “ the Tajranu, und the 8ilahArns” ;it 
J. Ji. Ti. R. A. S. \.»l. VIl. p*t»l, in spoakinff of the two as 
dietiuet and of o lo bf a hr. udi of the other, lii truth, ! 
Tagara is not Ike nam»i of dvnasty at all. ! 

*“ Prof. H. U. Vilsou’s remark on this prinoo at J. R. A. S. j 
vol. IV. p, 1011 note, is incori^ct ; cf. also J. li. A. S. (N. S.) i 
vol. IV. p. 85. ' 


It Avill be observed that this coincides 
with wdiat is dcdueible from l)r. Hiililer’s 
Pinto,’*'’ so far as it goes. The first king ofthis 
series — for J i in A t a v A h a n a and .1 j m u t a- 
kotu cannot be looki'd upon as histoi’ioal, — 
w'ould appear to have flourished somewlicrc 
about the beginning of tlie 9th (amtiiry of flu* 
Chrisi ian era. The third king K a p a r d i 11, is 
idoiitiiied by Pandit BhagvanlAl with I ho “ Iv a- 
pardi. . . meditating on tin; feet of P u 1 a- 
s a k t i,” wlio is moni ioned in two of the Kan- 
heri Tnscriph’ons,’" and (ho identiJieat ion may 
he neeepted without hosilation. It MlloT'ds a 
very sale and tangible basis lor tho (.‘hronologv 
of the iSilara dynasty. Pandit BhagvAnlal 
givo.s the Saka year 735 as tho date of (In; fii'st 
Kapardi. That appears to be an inferonce 
from tho dale of tho second Kapard i, allow’- 
ing twemiy years a- piece to his two preilecessors. 
Tlic infert'iice is not inadmissible, espca’inlly 
having regard to the fact iliat the Kanheri 
Inscription of Saka 775 speaks of tho already 
llouri.shing and victorious reign of K a par d i 
II. It is not unlikely, indeed, that the reign 
ofKapardi t. eommoiiccd somewhat earlier 
even than the year 735 of tho Saka era. 

or the kings who came after K a, p a r d i 11. 
none rcijuires any uoti(;o hero till we come to 
A p a r Aj i tii tho son of V a. j j a <1 a d e v a. 
With regard to liini Dr. G. Hiihler w’ritc.s as 
follow’s’^ : “ ft is also probable that a king lias 
been omitted between A paraj i ta and V a j- 
jadadeva II., or at least tin; real nann.; 
of A par Aj it a has been left out, for tho 
verse iu winch, the naun's of K c s i d e v a and 
V a j j a d ad e V a occur is mutilated.” There 
is no reason, however, to suppo.so any sneli 
omission fn our plate as there is in that on 

l,vi. Ant.vn]. V. p. 2711 
S'*- J. n. li. i:. A. S. vol. XI IT. ])p. 11, 12. 

Tiid. A, it. vol. V. p. 277- A ri'fiiark oup:ht: to ho rniiclo 
on kiu^ Zanza. I to ai)]ioar.-; toh<* th'.' Kiii^ monl iniiLul by thi^ 
Arahia.n v'-^vra j)lu*r Ma.-’.uMi afl reii^nitiir at SaiKiiir in !»1(J 
.v.i). AfasiV-li ihat thoro w(*r(‘ lO.dtK) .MiitMiImaris in 

.Sai’mur, .ijal flat flio kiii'JTS wore iiralor flit*. Jialh.'mi. 

I juul bail tb(‘ litio oT /vnldl whon la* visifod fho idar-t*. 
i (H, th* Moymird nnd P. do Rr'di-tr.^ f’Or, 

j t .nil. Ib pp. 'SnS/ : ll'iiiand, 2 . 20 .) 

' Hr. ThiUunh-.i’.s idiMilificalion oi‘ ]\la oVdi’s “ Janja” with 
llio Si'lara. “.Sri Cdihiniiadma K.Aja’ (./. Ji. Ji. R. A. *S. 
vol. XII. p. Jio) ia not corroot (Ui flii.a, if on no othov 
Kn.mivl, that wlaToa*! .lanja UvcmI in 01 (> \.p,, “ (^hhinna- 
i-Aja” livtal in 1027 A.n. 1 may tako this opportunity of 
sratim< that J .am iridtdif od to l)r. Dathinha.’t^ papora in tho 
J. Ji. It. li. .1. -S', for roh.TOncos to aomo of tho auth<-ritjoH 
roliod upon in thisi paper. (Jlhf-rH of tho rt f<-T-on<.*ofl 
I oVdaiiiod Tponi Mr. Naimo’a Ktoika.i^ from which T)r. 
DaUnuha aldo seoms to bavo got somo of hia information. 
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which these observations were raatie. And 
although the number of Htanzas devoted to 
A paraj i t a is relatively larger than the num- 
ber devoted to any of the otiioi* princes except 
C h h i 1 1 a r ; i j a and A ti a n t a d ova; and al- 
though, too, thoro is some little doubt as to the 
meaning of a part of one of these stanzas ; still 
there is iiotliiiig here to suggest the existence 
of any prinee in the series between the two 
V a j j a (1 a d e v a s, other than tlie one prince 
described in the stanzas in question, ft may, 
perhaps, also be noted as a point loading to the 
same inference, that the second V a j j a d a d e v a 
was, ill nil likelihood, the graiedsori of the Hrst 
and tliorefore, too, thougli it is, of course, quite 
possible, it is not probable, that between the 
two V ajjadade vas, there was aii^^ other prince 
tliau the one wo have mentioned in onr list. 
What was the true name of that prince, is 
perhaps a question presenting somewhat greater 
diflieulty. Dr. Ib'ihlor doubts if A p a raj i ta is 
the true name, fn another place, he says : “ I feel 
so?novvhab doubtful about the name of this king, 
which alone p,ruong so many Desi forms is pure 
Sanskrit. But it seems to me impossible to r(d‘er 
the two verses to V a j j a d a d ova II. mentioned 
in verse 10, and Aparajita is the only word 
which can be takeji for a name. Perhaps it is a 
I own I do notfoel mucli pn^ssed by the 
reason hero given by Dr, Biihler for his conclusion. 
In the list above set forth by ns, we have the names 
A p a r ii d i t y a, A n an t a p a 1 a or A n a n- 
t a do V a, N a g a r j ii n a, and we may add A ri- 
k e s a r i and K a p a v d i, whicii are Sanskrit 
names undoubtedly belonging to prineos of the 
S U a ra dynasty. At the same time, I agree that 
A pa raj i ta is, in all likeliliood, only a hirnda. 
Perhaps the name is Sri llama. *Tlin c -m- 
poimd of which it forms jiart, viz. 

(the plate in the A.^latfc U'^soarchoi seems 
to read if^ net qnitn explicit. And 

I do nob think, therefore, that we are yet in a 
position to settle the quc-stioii. But wo may, I 
think, safely reject the translation in ilw Asiatl.r, 
licsoa relics which renders it as the * king Sri 
Biradanka\®‘^ TIio whole stanza requires a very 

** Corap. Jour. It. A. *S^ (?i. B.) vol. IV. p. 85. 

Jjul. Ant. vol. V. y). 2 iOci, aofco. 

The word qff which is oloar in th(3 plate there 
jfiven is omitiofl in iids tran.^laiion. 1 may, perhayw, be 
permitted to express my f.oncurronoe with Dr. IMililer in 
hii} remarks on the piy)cr in the Asmtio li<:\^e’irckes {Ind, 
Ant, vol. V. y). 2/7). Unluckily fch' Orij^inal plates oannot now 
be prouared though I had iuquiriei made for them iu 'PhiiBA 


considerable amount of farther eluCidation-^for 
whioh the fitcts accessible to us at pfesent are 
not at all adequate. 

We come next to the King A r i k o s a r i, who, 
wo may say with certainty,®^ is identical with the 
Ke si dev a of Dr. Biililer’s plate. It is not, 
however, ea.sy to understand what transaction is 
referred to here in connexion with SoniAsvara. 
That S o in e s v a r a means the famous Sonianath 
which gave occasion in this century to one of Lord 
Macaulay’s best orations, tliore can, I think, be 
little doubt. In a stono-slab inscri])tiori now 
in tile pos.sc.s.sion of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asialie Society, and appertaining to 
the time of tlie S i 1 a r a king A p a r a d i t y a, 
wlio stands last in onr list, the God Soinaiiatli 
of Siiraslitra” is distinidly referred toapparemly 
as a favouiitc deity of the Siliiran.®® The 
grant in the Asialie Researches^ which is by A ri- 
le o s a r i liiinself, might have been fairly (expect- 
ed to hclj:) us on this point. But the stanza thero 
appears to liave liocii identical with ilio orn? in 
onr plate, though the translation is very defi'c- 
tivo and orroneoiis. 

On 0 h h i 1 1 a r a j a nothing need bo said, 
further than that, if wo may safely judge from 
the uurnbiM" of stanzas ref(n*ring to him in onr 
plate, lie {qijxjars to have had a living iTpiitatioii 
even in A n a n t a p a I a’s days. We next come 
to M a g a r j n n a. 1 [c appears to be probably 
identical with the prince of that name refemul 
to in inscription No. 17 among the Kolhapur 
Tns(;ri[>ti(>ns in tlio volume by Major Graham 
on Kolhapur among the Government Selections, 
It is diHieult to speak on the point with any c’on- 
fidenco, because I am unable myself to read the 
text of the inscription, and a friend whom I 
consulted about it is also unable to afford me 
any help. 1 I lavo therefore only the statement 
of the “ substanci?” of the inscription in Major 
Graham’s volume. At the same time I oiijrht 
to mention, that Major Gniham ranks N u g a r- 
j u II a among the rulers of one portion of “ the 
principality of K o I h A p n r” — and apparently 
places him between the years 1218 and 1286 a.d. 

on this last point I am not quite certain. 

lWia*?v}lnhll nays only ‘‘ may bo iho eamo.” 

Tho actual grant thoro appoarii, howovor, to bo by ono 
“Brl liakslimana NAyak. soil of Bh Askar NAyak.” It ia 
Dot quito oasy to ilooiphor fully. Tho fynintor la desoribed 
Hi Mail Ain Atya, tho groat m\pi»ter, and the <graut speaka of 

dated “ Sam vat HOD. Visva^ 
vasH aamvaUar Ohaitra Suidha, 6 Sunday/* 
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The next prince in the line is M u m m n n i, 
«,8 he is called in the plate before ns. In the Am- 
ImniiUh inscription which records a grant made 
by a king of the S 1 1 a r a dynasty the king 
calls himself MTi m vawi.®'* It is not, I think, 
a very hold proceeding to identify that M a m- 

V a n i with our M u m m ii n i. The dates arc 
not against the identification, and perhaps M a m- 

V a n i was the real name of the king, wldch 
was altered for the sake of the metro into the 
more smooth and euphonious one which we find 
in the plate before us. If this identification is 
correct, Dr. Bii bier’s suggestion,®* that the cor- 
rect name of this prince is Va ni, apjK^ars to 
be untenable. 

T^hero are one or two other points also, of some 
iniportanco, which our plate enables us to deter- 
mine finally. Paiidit liluigvanlAl, in Ids remarks 
^)n the AmbarnAth Inscripl-ion, had suggested that 
M a in V Ti u i was probably idle son or succ.cssor 
of C h h i 1 1 a r A j a.®® When that suggestion 
was made, the materials for deciding tlie point 
were very far from being full. Our platen, how- 
evoi', now settles the question, iii a way that, 
equally with Pandit PhagvanlArs suggestion, 
accounts for the facts on which that suggestion 
was based. Paedit BhngvAnlAI, in the paper 
referred (o, argued from the identity of names 
of one of the ofiicors mentioned in the Amhar- 
nAth Inscription and in Dr. Brihlers jilato, 
tliat M A m v A n j wa.s probably a son or siic- 
•cessor of C li li i 1 1 a r A j a. A similar argn- 
jiumt maybe used in siqiport of our identifiea- 
tion of M n m m u n i and A m v A n i. b^)r the 
First Lord of the Tn’asury, if wti may so call 
h im, i n M A m v A n i’s ti mo — M a h A d e v a y y a®® 
— c.ontiiiuos to hold the same oHiee, at the time of 
our plak also, a eircurnstanee strongly indicative 
of a close chroiiologufiil propinquity between 
]\I A m V A n i and A n a n t a p A 1 a. It is* also 
to bo noted here, that the higli ottiees of state, 
mentioned in our plate as having been held by 
Maliudevayya and tin: others, appear to have been 
enjoyed by these ‘‘ southerners” for a very 
considerable pen’od. For wo see some nyf/as 
mentioned a.s far Ijack as in the grant of A r i k e- 
sa r i in the An la In: llcemrclwn^^'^ wliich is the 

J, n. B. R, A. S., vol. XII., p. 332. 

J, B, B. R. 4. .S’., vol. XII., extra No’., p. 52. 

J, B, B. R. .US., voJ. \^f., p. 332. 

J. B. B, H. A. vol \ii , p. 830. . 

As, lies, v#l L pp. 30'., 304, 307. 

Vol. III. p. 420. 

J. B. B. R.A, S.,vu).XiIl, p. 17. 


earliest wo have among the grants that record de- 
tails about the period to which they belong. The 
next pnneo in our series is A n a n t a p A I a or 
Anantadeva, the giuntor in the plate before ns. 
The civil strife, which is referred to in the versos 
devoted to him, is one about which no other in- 
formation is at present accessible, unless, indeed, 
it was the beginning of that conflict which is 
referred to in a boast made in the grant published 
in the Transactions of the Bomhciif LUerary 
Society With reference to that grant, Pandit 
Bhagvanird says : — “ The V i j a y a r k a d o v a of 
this branch is de.scribod as having re-csbiblished 
the sovereignty of the dethroned kings of the 
province of S th Ana t:a and G o a. This shows 
that he restored the lost power of the two branches 
of his dynasty, vi/.., the fmst at T’ h A n A, and the 
second at G oa.”®® The original fully boars this 
out. VijayArka, however, appears to have 
reigned about the Saka year 10G5. The occur- 
rences, therefore, to which reference is mado 
111 our plate cannot have been those in wliich 
V ijaya r ka took part. But it is not impos- 
sible that, although A n a u t a p A I a boasts of 
having rid the country of his foes,® who appear 
to have been some of his own kinsmen — 
day (Ida —i\\oYO may h:ive boon a renewal of 
the disturbanoos after tiio Saka year I Old, re- 
I suiting in tluit misfortuuo to the 'ITiAnA SilAras 
1 from which VijayArka rescued them. But, on 
the other hand, wo cannot, in the pro.sont .stale 
of our materials, come to any conclusion on these 
questions. 

Of tlio period between Ana n t a p A 1 a and 
AparAditya, the last princo meiitionetl in 
i our series, we know at present very litfch'. 
! Pandit BliagvAiilil in 1877 thought, that the 
gap l)otwe<)n M A m v A n i r A j a and A [> a r a- 
ditya in tlio genealogy of the first branch, 
might be accounted for by the destruction of the 
sovereign power above alluded to.^^ We liave 
seen, however, that the gap is not so large a one 
as the Pandit supposed. Our plate brings our 
information down to the »^akayear lOlG. A p a* 
nlditya appears to have roignod^^ in the 
Saka year ilOil How long before that year his 
reign had commenced it is not yet possible to 

J. B. B, R. A. S. vol. Xm., p. 17. Comparo also 
txtra No. to vol. XII., p. 53 (Ur. Bfihlcr). 

” Tho suifirrstiou of Prof. VVilaoD(J. H,A.S. vol. II. p. SU7) 
rop 0 ftt(*(l by Mr. Naimo (Konkaii p. 7), and by Ur. UaCunha 
{J, B. B, h, A. S, vol. XTl. p. 54) is now ontiroly nof^ativod 
by the information given by Dr. Biibler. 
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say — as both iho Pavel Inscription and the stone 
slab inscription already mentioned as being in the 
possession of the Bombay Brandi of the Royal 
Asiatic Society are dated in the same year. Dr. 
Buhler’s Account of his Tour in Kasmir affords 
us, however, some further information on this 
point. For it appears that a work composed in 
Kasmir between 1185 and 1145 a.i>. makes 
reference to an “ ambassador of A p a r a d i t y a, 
king of the Kohkana,’*” named T e j a k a n t h a, 
being then in Kasmir. If so, 1 think, we may 
safely assume that Aparaditya cannot have com- 
'mp.nrod to reign much later than 1185 a.d. or 
1()57 of tlie Saka era.’*’ And then the hiatus in 
our S liar a lists appean* to bo reduced to 
very modest dimensions, indeed, viz , scarcely 
forty years. 

If these arguments and conclusions are correct, 
it is difficult to treat the boast of V i j ay a rka 
in Dr. Taylor’s Inscription as of any greater value 
than a rhetorical tlourish. At the best, it can be 
only a very great exaggeration of a very small 
historical fact. Lor see how the ease stands: — 
According to Dr. Biililer’s account, which ap- 
[lears from o\?r present materials to bo |Hn‘foc‘tly 
correct, Aparaditya must have succeeded 
to the throne in any case before tlio Saka year 
and lie ap[)cars to have still been on 
the throne in the Saka year 110‘J. NcjwOan- 
(I a r A d i ty a, the immediate pi’edeccssor of the 
V i j II y A r k a who claims to have iHX'stablishcd 
the T h A ii A S 1 1 A r a s on their throne, coi*- 
tainly reigned till the Saka year 1058. The (irst 
document of V i j a y a r k a’s nugn that is accessi- 
ble tons is dated in tlio Saka year 10()5.’*‘ Vij:iya 
therefore cannot have begun to reign much if at all 
be fore A p a r A d i t y a. T ho last date i n h i.s re ign 
that w(i know of is the Saka year 1078, and the 
tirst in that of his successor BhojaJova 11. is 
1101, so that his reign must have clo.sed at 
h'u.st eight years prior to that of A p a r A d i t y a. 
We have, therefore, tliis result; — The whole 
period of the reign of tliis V i j ay A r k a, who 
claims to have re-cstahlishcd tlio Than A Sila- 
ra s, is itself covered, or nearly covered, by the 

8t3«j I. B. B, H. A. S. vol. XII. (oxtni No.) p. .’ll, 5*2. 
” 'riiis (laubtless makes AparA'litya’s nM^fn ji v(.*ry Ion;; 

“boiui; apwardu of 52 years. But there la uotbint^ un- 
likely in < u(’ individual princo in n, lonj; line more 

even than 52 years, like Cfoorj;o III. of Eudand or liouk: 
XIV. of Fraueo. 

The latest d.att; te wliich Dr. Huh!er attributes tlio 
Kasmir work alluOul to above. 

See J. B. B. IL A» S. vol. aIII., p. Itj 

J. U. B, IL A, X. vol. XII. p. 335. 


reign of one of those S 1 1 A r a s themsel ves. T hero 
are then, it seems to mo, three alternative 
ox[)laiiations of those facts : — either there was a 
revolution in the kingdom of 6 r i S t h A n a k a 
between the »^Aka years 1058 and 1000 ; or the 
statement in Bhoj ad ova’s plate is a mere 
rhetorical flourish having little or no historical 
basis ; or Aparaditya d oes not belong to 
this branch of the S 1 1 A r a dynasty. The 
third alternative may, I think, be summarily 
rejected, both on the grouiuls adduced by 
Pandit BhagvAnlAl,’® and on the grounds of tins 
connexion of this AparAclitya with the town of 
Til A II A,” and the coincidence of sundry ex- 
pressions ill Dr. Biihler’s plate with expres- 
sions in the Pai’ol Inscription and the stone 
slab inscription obtained at I’liAnA, now in 
the possession of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. The facts stated by 
Dr. BiVhUu’’* in his account of his KAsmiir 
tour also corroborate that conclusion. The first 
alternative also appears to me, I own, upon 
tlio facts Bel forth above, an extroinoly (h)uhtful 
one. The si'coml alternative ap[>cars to he the 
least 1 in probable of the three. It is not necessary 
to reject the statement in Bhojadeva’s grant ms 
altogether a myth and uiiliistorical. It is, 
perhaps, only an exaggoratod statement out ol‘ 
compliment to tlui grantor’s line of the sueooui 
aflbrdod by VijayArka to his broth ren at ThAna 
in some local, possibly dynastic, disturbance, 
such as is referred to in our plate in the versc's 
d<3v^otod to Ariaut:ipAIa. I must add that then^ 
are two other jiossibllitios not covi'rod by tlu» 
alternatives mentioned, viz., that A p a r A d i t y a 
himself miy not. have had an uuiiitorrujitod 
reign, or that Dr. Buhler’s date for tlio KAsiuir 
work to which he refers may be erroneous. 
No evidence is available on either point, and we 
must 'leave both hero without furtlier discussion. 

We have now gone througli the whole series 
of princes of the S i 1 A r a d)masty at present 
known to us. The series appears to be coinpleto 
save for the period intervoniiig between the reign 
of Ana n t a p A 1 a and A p a r A d i t y a.’*^ If 

” Wiiioh expressly meiitifuied in the stoiie-slnl) in- 
8cripti<m referred to. 

J. n. B. U. A. B. (Extra No.) vol. XII. pp. 51, 52. 

Fantlit BLiaRvAiilal has already adduced reasons for 
.supporuii;,' tliid Aparftditya or iyr.trArka to Ixi the same who 
hiis rpvoji his nunw to the WfllUknowif commeiitflTy ou 
Yi^niivalkya {J. B. B. R A, S. vol. Xll. p. 335; soo, too. 
Extra No. p. 52). Dr. I^Au has poiiAed out that 
Aparflrka is cited by an author of the beginning of thn 
13th century (J, B. fi. B. A, »i>#vol. IX. p. itil). 
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one mfty judge fi^om the evidence now available, 
it is probable that lliero wore two kings between 
those two. But upon this point, and on the 
point relating to the revolution above referred 
to, furtlnn* materials must bo awaited. 

There is one qiie.stioii of considerable interest 
which is now satisfactorily settled by tlio plate 
before ns. In 1800, the late learned Dr. Bliiiu 
DAji, having read before iho Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Socicdy a paper regarding the 
inscription at A m b a r n a t h, a short discus- 
sion took place concerning the date of that in- 
scription and of the Ambarnath Temple. Mr. 
Burgess pointed out the architectural difficulty 
in accepting the date of the inscription, as read 
by Dr. Bliau, as giving tlu) correct date of the 
Temple, and he nTerred jilso to Mr. h'ergusson's 
opinion on the point. Dr. BliAii disscmted from 
these opinions, and expressed himself to the 
effect, that from the character of the letters, ho 
w'ould assign the Inscription — and consecjiicntly 
the Temple also — to the ninth century A. i». 
In I87r» Pandit BhagvAnlal gavcs ns a njviscd 
transcript of the Inscription, and made out the 
(late to be instead of 782 as Dr. BliAii DAji 
had rc'ad it.**^ And in tlie discaission upon the 
rVii.nliPs paper, I am repoJ’Lod as having observed 
“that there Avas no doubt about the numerals 
in tlie tirst (viz., the Ambarnalh) inscription” — 
the (lat(^ arrived at being conllrmed by an un- 
published plate in my [jossesslon.®’^ Tlnit plate 
is the one Avhioli forms the .subject of tln^se 
jemsrks. It is now quite plain <hat since 
A n a II i a p ala lloiirislnMl in the Saka year 
-lUlO, his piodecessor and undo (X^nld not 
li.ave reigned as eaily as Saka 782, but must 
have reigned somewhere about, ^aka b82. Ac- 
c*('pting that lutlor reading of the dale, Air. 
Fergnsson’s and Mr. Burgess’s vh ws about the 
dat(^ of the Temple receivci most rcniarkable 
eontirmation. Air. Burgess, on tl](» occasion in 
<piestion, also pointed out tlnit the stylo of 
architecture of the A in bn r n Ath Tcunplc as- 
sociated it with the Temple of S o m a n A t h . 

J. 7i. }J. vol. IX. p. i'wxviii. ft aeq. Mr. 

I'erirusacm’s and Mr. TIuj .vc^ss’h oHtimate <d’ tho ajr<’ IjotU 
uf the charaotrrs ot ilio inscription and df tlin Temple 
appears, from tho facts wo now know, to have heoii much 
more Oi)rrecfc. See also J. R. A, .s\ (N. S.) IV. p. 137 
note. 

j.n.n. vol. " b p. 331. 

Ihid., p. xviv. 

See Cuiminghanfa Bh it sa "ropes Trcn suctions 

i>f the Intern.. Contjr.of 0, icntjilists pp. 302—303; Ind. 
Ant. vol. p. III. p. 267- 


That, too, appears to mo to be an important 
circumstance, liaviug regard to tho ivfermicc to 
Soman A til in the plate before ns, and in the 
T li A n A inscription of A p a r A d i t y a. W e 
shall have to say a word on this subject in 
the sequel. 

Two lessons of general application for the 
future mny, I think, bo derived from these 
facta. The tirst is, that chronological infer- 
oiHM's based mcrdij on the character of tho 
writing in <51d documents must be accepted with 
very considerable caution. Tho tendency to- 
Avards rt'garding that as tln^ all-important 
element — instead of as one only of tho important 
elements — in such iifv^cstigations, is to bu ob- 
served in sundry (^uai’ters.®** The second lesson 
is, tliat infereneos derivable from tho style of 
architecture of any building are entitled to (!on- 
.siderablo weight in chronological* iiupiiries— as 
niindi w(3ighi,, I should say, as infcreiu'es from 
the stylo of \vriting in co}>))erplatcs and inscrip- 
tions. 

A j)oiut of eonsiderabh' intcri^st connected 
w'ith this dynasiy is raist'd by the title wdiich 
all bi’anches of it seem to have regained— viz., 

rapiir’i ('ft rn> f hi h'ft ni. Thai title finds a jiaral- 
lel, among others, in the title oi’the Kadambas. 
— liannoulAjinrd'Unsnai'a.^^ Probably the ori- 
ginal stock from which the throe branches of the 
8 ilAras afterwards bi’anched out belonged to 
the city of T a g n r a. What is that city ? Painlit 
PdiagvanlAl, after an elaborate (?xarnination of 
Colonel Wilford’s suggestion on this point, dis- 
sents from il, and identifies T a g a r a with the 
moilern J un Jiar.^'*’ I do not find nuieli dilficuUy 
in agreeing with the negative side of Jbindlt 
BliagvAnlal’s ivasoning; ])ut as vespiuds the 
positive portion of it, 1 own that though there is 
a good deal in the argunnmts ho adduces, I (can- 
not persuade myself that he has satisfactorily 
suriiioiinted tho initial dilfnailty in liis thiM.iry, 
viz., that, whereas Junnai' is b) the west, of 
P a 1 1 h a n a, T a g a i* a- is stated by Arrian (as 
quoted by Col. Wilford) to ho towards the east 

.\rt to «oo Cumiiti.«:liaiii’.s Arch. Sure. Ueportf>, 
vol. V LI. p. S7— SH- 

iSoo c)a thi :4 Juurn. li. R. A. S, vol. XII. p. 3U»). 

J. li. li. ll. A . S. vul . X in. p. 8. It; i>5 iriturof*tin,j< to not 
i:i connexion with this proposed uh'ntifiratioii, that in tin* 
• •ariy <lays of Muhammadan viih? in tliis paii: of tho ronntry 
Juniutr was tlin capital of a district wliich inrludoil s um* 
l>art of the Konka-n (soe Nairne, p. 27). Tho h(!;ol (piavfcrs 
of tin* ann.v which conquered tho district had also lu*cii at 
.Junimr iNhiirno, p. So) *, TnJ. Ant. vol. 11., i>. 43 tf'. ; and 
conf. Arc/(. tSur. tV. L.d. vol. I II. pp. 51, 55. 
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of P a it h an a. Pandit Bhagvanhil may bo 
right, and perhaps further materials will show 
that he is right, in thinking that Arrian made a 
slip in saying “ oast” when he should have 
said “ west.’* All I say at present is, that the 
identification which proceeds on the basis of 
such a slip having been committed does not yet 
satisfy my mirid.®^ 

While on this subject of T a g ar a, we may, 
perhaps, refer here to the other mattei’s of 
geographical interest in the plate.* The first 
interesting name to bo noted is S ri S t h ^ n a k a, 
which has been satisfactorily identified with 
T li a n a. T li a n a appears in former days, 
from sundry other authorities, to have boon a 
place of very much greater note than it is now, 
having been a port of considerable trade®® till 
the times even of the Musalmans. Albiruni 
appears to speak of it under the name of T a 1 a, 
which ho says was the capital of the K o a k a n, 
and the Konkan, we may observe m passauJy is 
distinguished by Albiruui from the country of 
the M a r a t h a s.®° 

The next name to note is Purl, which has 
been identified by some with Thrinfi, but tins 
identification lias been dissented from.®^’ Our 
plate certainly does not support the identifica- 
tion, while its mention of both Purl and Sri 
Sthanaka^'^ may be regarded as some, though 
not very strong, evidence against it. I can say 
nothing about Ha n j a in a n a,”®or It a y a v a r a; 
and about N a g a p u r, I can only suggest it as 
probable, that it may be identical with a village 

As vegarils Tuf^anx, may hn made to Kl- 

pliiuHtono’s ladii pp. 1211-5,* Mt?a lows Taylur’s Mnintl 
pp. 71—72 ; Ts’airno’ri Konkan p. 0 (th« opiuiout btav. pxpnvss- 
» is quostionablo) ; J. I(. ;1. N. vul. I V. p. do note : vol. 1 1, 
pp.asi— 300; J. n. B, u. a, .S. vol, X. p.320; [nd. Ant. 
vol. VI. p. 75 ; vol. Vll.p. 103; vol. VIII. p. lU; Jmtr. 
fAt. Soc, Bunih. vol, ni. p. HI; .iiid iio^jH {if, ji. HS, 
whero Asiatic J!csei I'cJies vol. IX. p. -15 is quoted, Out 
that docs U(jt iidvaiKie the qiK^stioii jit all. The expnj.srfion 
lia,s iiuDiorons ])arallol.s. Soo inter atia J. R. 
>1. S. vol. p. 3.0, J. IL. A. »S. vul. V, in.scriptions Nos. S 
and 0; J. B. R. R. A. .S', vol. X. p. 54; vol. Xll. p. 57, 
305; and Ind. Ani. vol. VI. 102. 

Soo i'liter alia about TlifwiA, J. B. 71. R. A. S. vol. 
XII. p. (31. ; hid. Ant. vol. Vll. pp. 1S4— 5 ; Yulo’s Cathay 
vol, II. p. 3y7t also vol. 1. 57 ed se [. wlnu'o wo have soiiio 
in formats ju about raU wliich miyhthc useful iu our own 
day! Nairne’a Kohkmi pp. 10, 11 ; *7. R -4. *s’. vol. II. 
pp. 3S.I— 9G. The translation of at Abiaf/c He- 

searcheii vol. I. x)p. 301 — 64 is, of course, erroneous. 

See Jouni. Asiatiiue serie IV. tome IV. pp. 203 — 0*1. 
1 am obH>,o.*d to my friend Mr. P. M. Mehta for explaiuing 
to me the French orii^iual. See too Nairne, )>. 3. 

Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 277, and vol. VII. p. 184; Nairne, 
p. 21 ; J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. X. pp. .320—21, and vol. XII. 
01 ; J. ll, A. S. vol . 11. pp. 381—^95. 

See R,es. vol. T, p. 301 ; Ind. Ant. vqI. V. p. 278. 

Soo Joum. Jlnnh. Geoy. .S'oc. vol. VII. p. 152. 

Nairne Konkan, p. 16; J. li. B. U. A. 8. vol. X. 
pp, 316—13 ; Yule’s Cathay vol. I. p. 227; and Ind. Ani, vol. 


near Alibiig — between Alibag and Rflvadanda — 
named Naganva, which is substituted' by syncope 
for Nagaganv, or Nagagrlma, the same as 
Nagapur. Or, may not NAgapur have some- 
thing to do with N ji g o t h n 6 h ? In any case 
tho modern Nagpur of the Bhoiisles is not to 
be thought of. I have not found tho Nagapur 
of our plate referred to anywhere else. Sarp- 
p a r a k a, as our plate seems to have it, is 
probably only a miscopy for S u r p a r a k a®* — 
the modern 8 o p a v a near Bassein. It is a 
place of considerable antiquity, being in all likeli- 
hood tho same as the Soparagaof the Nasik 
inscriptions."* Sopar.A under various disguises 
of name is familiar to tho meditcval travellers and 
geographers. C h omul i"* is almost certainly 
tho modern Choiiwiil, or, ns it has been sometimes 
called, Chaul. This place has a history extending 
over several centuries, going back, indeed, evorias 
far apparently as the times of Ptolemy, who men- 
tions it under the name S i m y 1 1 a"® audTimoulla. 
From the various disguises which the name had 
assumed in the work.s of foreign geographers 
and travellers — such as Ptolemy, Hi wen Thsang, 
and Albiruni — Col. Yule had said that the old 
name was something like Chaimul or Chanwul.”"^ 
This happy gue.ss is fully corroborated by our 
plate, and tho identifieation of the place with 
Chaul,"® also suggested by Col. Yule, may be 
accepted, more especially having regard to tho 
cnrnmt native pi’onunciation of tho name. 

AVo come lastly to 8 o m o s v a r a, which, as 
we have already pointed out, may safely be iden- 

I. p. .321, vol. IT. p. 90. (^tiall those ports tho wise, though, 
perhaps, hotorui lux nuuarks of (lol. Y ulo (Cathay, vol. II. 
]). 41 S) may be of practical muinout. 

Son 7' rails, hit. Conyr. of Urinnt. p. 328. It may be 
iiit(?rostini( to uote, that ^ArpAraka is mentiorjed in the 
Vana Farva of iho MaMhhdmlan.s a “ most holy” place, 
wlinro the I’Amlav.as spent sumo time ou their way from 
tho Dravida (,\)uritry to Frii})hAHa (son chap. 118, Bomb, od.) 

Jt was the 8ubarah of tho Arab tioo^niphor.s. MasA’di 
ways it* and Tauah won: on ihv oo.ast of Lar, and Hubjnet 
to tho BalliAra. Prairies d’Ur, torn. 1. p. 381. AlbirAui 
says it was 5 parasanjfs from Tanah ; soo hid. Ant. vol. I. 

* p. 321. It i.s also frocpiently ineuliuned in the Bauddba 
C a VO iuscri pi i on s . — E i) . 

At Ind. Ant vol. 1. p. 320, ('^ol. Yulo expressed a desire 
to h^arn the oldest native sptdlinif of the latter name” — 
viz. Chaul. Our fjlntn now supplies that I think. Probably, 
liuwover, the namo should bo C h o m u 1 y a aud not C h o- 
m u I « . l»i the plate at ./. B, B. H. A . S. vol. I. p. 219, a place 
namO'! C h o m u 1 y a stauns to be montionod, wliich is ^roba- 
1)1 y the same as that wn arc now discussinj?. And in our 
piato wo may mad tho narnn as (yliomuli or (.■horaiilya. 

See Vulo’s Cathay vol. I, p. cxcii. j Nairne p. 12; J, Ih 
B. H. .4. 8. vol. XIT. p. 50 et sey , ; Ind. Ant. vol, VII. p, 
183. • 

Yiilo’fl Cathay lor., cit. 

Sooals) about Chaul, &e. Ind. Ant. vol. VII, p. 183 
and vol. VIIT. pp. 140- 45. Tinclino to think with Pandit 
BbagvAnl&l, that ChemuU is ^^bomuda in Trombay, at the 
head of Bombay harbour, —Kd. 
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tifiod with S 0 m a n A t ii. In our time, it is true, 
the Kohkan and Somanatli are not closely con- 
nected in our minds. But in former days, even 
so late as six centuries ago, Somanatli and 
T h ii n a seem to have belonged to one political 
division of the country. “ Guzerat," vve are 
told for instance, “ is a large country, within 
which are Kambayat, Soinnat, Konkan, Tana 
and several other cities and towns.”°® And 
this affords some explanation of Albirhni’s 
words alluded to above, in which he distin- 
guishes the Koiikan from the country of the 
Marathas. One further remark we may make 
here, which is suggested by the circumstances 
now brought together regarding “Sommit.” 
The templo of SomaiiAth is stated by the late 
Mr. Justice Forbes'^*” to bo similar in sonio 
respects to the Templo of Ambarnaih at 
Kalyan. And, as we have already seen, Mr. 
Burgess in the discussion ahovo alluded to 
regarding the Arnbarnuth Inscription, also 
pointed out tho sirnilarity.’^^ In view of the 
information which tho writings of the medi- 
eval geographers furnish, that fact is one of 
considerable interest. For it is not improba- 
ble that tho Silaras being devotees of the “ »Soiua- 
nath of Surashtra,” and there having been such 
constant intercourse between the immediate 
<lommion of the Silaras and tho district in 
which the Temple of Somanatli is situated, it is 
not, I say, improbable that the restoration of 
the Temple of A m barn A t h under the direc- 
tions of a SllAra^'^* prince was made con- 
sciously upon the model of tho Somanatli 
Temple. 

Returning now from this geograpliical digres- 
sion, wc proceed to consider the political status 
of the Silaras. They do not, then, appear 

«» J. n. A, (N. 8.) vol. IV. p. 311 ; also Vule's .Ira/W) 
l*olo vol. II. pp. 33-47i ^Yulo’s {/ vol. 1. p. eowv. 

; Nairno xj. 10. A Sri SoniaoftUi is in one 

of Mr. Floot’s Y&dava luseriptious ; seo J. B. JJ. U. A, S. 
vol.Xn.p. 26. 

J, H, B. R. J. S. vol. VITT. pp. Soe iil^o a.s 

to Somn&tb. Elliot’s History of India vol. 1. j). 07. 

J. B. B. II. A. S. vol IX. p. cxxxix. 

Dr. JlhAu Dili’s conjecture — that Mamvftniraja. was 
a YAdava prince ro}K’ated by Mr. Nairno in his K'nikan, 
p. 18 (boo also Tnd. And. vol. 111. p. 317) may now bo treated 
as orronoous t Mr. F»TgusBon also (J. R. A. 8. (N. S.) vol, 
IV. p. 137) was misled )jy Dr. BbAu’s incorrect roadinu: of 
the AmbarnAth dato into an p rgumeut in favour of bis 
theory of the ‘ Ibilabhl Sam vat.* 

J. B. B. JR. 4. vol. YIII. p. 12. Porluips Paij'lit 
BhagvAiilArs cautious ox)^>ossion was due to tho fact Unit 
tho evoat rocotj *d in tho ivaiiheri Inscriptions i.s not men- 
tioned in any ^MrakAta pla^. But perhaps it wa« not 
thought important enough. 


to have been entirely independent sov(?rcigns. 
The titles Mahdmandalescara^ Mahdsfinm.Hfddhl* 

although coupled with tho title.s, lidjd, 
and Kohkam-chakr(mirti--^QO\a to point te 
a subordinate position. And this f?onclusion is 
clinched by the fact which Pandit BliagvaiilAl lias 
brought out with the aid of tlio Kanhori Inscrip- 
tions : namely, that the third historical king 
in this line — Kapardi II. — in spite of the 
boast, bo it remembered, made in our plate and 
else whore, about his being the head-jewel of all 
kings, and of glory which eclipsed the glory of 
every ono else in the world and out of it, was 
but a subordinate of a king A m o g h a v a r s h a. 
Of this latter king, I’andit BliagvAnlAI says 
that he probably belonged to the R A s li t r a k u t a 
race.^‘^‘'' I venture to think th.at vve are safe in 
taking it tobe historically certain that this A m o- 
g h a V a r s h a is thefirstking of that name in tho 
R A s h t r a k li t a line. The dates appear to mo 
to support the ulciiLiticatlon.’^* And it is further 
corroborated by the fact wbicb appears to be 
made out pretty satisfactorily by Dr. Bhaii DAji 
and Dr. BiibliT, that the B a 1 li A r a princes, of 
whom the moditeval geographers speak, are iden- 
tical with the R A s h t r a k ii t a s I'or those 
same geographers distinctly state that tho Kohkau 
formed part of tho territorii'S of those B a I- 
liAra princes. It is plain, therefore, that at 
least at the time of Kap a rd 1 11. tho vSilAras 
were only feudatories of (ho RAshtr ak utas.*'”^ 
At tho same time, it is not impossible that tlicy 
may havo afterwards thrown off the yoke of their 
masters, and ceased to he femlatorios.^^^'’ 'flu; 
princes of the brand i of Ike family wliidi rcugiuni 
at K«)lhapur app(‘ar t,o have beiiu feiidatoi’ies <.)l‘ 
tho CliAlukyas in the twelfth century 
But iliero m no evidence .showing that (lie Silaras 

I must iidmit (hut I)r. Ib’ihlt'r’rt “ adJustiMciits” ot tho 
R AhIi i. r ak \\ 1 a s rtfVMu to inilitai:* aL'aiint tlii.'?', tn jj-muo 
cstoiil. (hid. Ant. vol. Vr. p. .M)), lint 1 v<’ntnn* to tliln!., 
that they require rocrmsi«lciM.| ion w ifh n'f'ori rico t«» tin* 
Ka.uli(‘ri luHttriptioiiH hroui^lit forwanlby riitulit Ilhai'-vcrilul. 
Jjn'attunga, whmu Dr. J’fililcr taki's to In* AuioLrliii vin'slni'H 
father, is, .aeeoriluij^ h) Anh'irH intcnwelation of <(nc 

of thi)se iuseripiio»is«, Ainoi'linvarslia hinisi'if. 

hid. Anf. vol. VT. p. til. 

Yule’.s (An vol. 1. p. (Mww'iii, Sir 11. M. Klliot's 
Ilislnry of India v(.t\. I. p. 3 ef st'ij. and p. vt so'f. 

Nairue p- ? J- (*• 'ol. XI f. p. nfh At 

Aaiaiir Resrarrhrs Vid. T.Y. p. 171t we have some eonjfc. 
tures about the Balhflra or “ JialarAya*’ prinres. 

Cf. hid. Ant. vol. VI. p. 60. 

Cf. Burnell, IJInnients of S. I, Vahcoqrnpini {2iid 
Ed.)p.25. 

Of. /. B. B. n. A. .S\ vol. IX. p. 203 ; see also J. U. 
A, iS*, vol. IV. pp. 32-34; Nairno, pp. 20-21. 
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ruling at Thdnd were also feudatories of the 
Ohalukyas. And possibly, A n a n t a p A 1 a's 
calling himself GhalcravarlV’^^ of the Konkan 
coupled with A p a r A d i t y a*s despatch of an 
ambassador to KAsmir'“ might be taken as some 
index that the later SilAras treated thomsolves 
as independent eovcrcigns. On this view the 
expressions Mahdniandalehar and so forth, 
would bo explicable on the theory suggested 
by Mr. Newton regarding the term satrap — 
that “ in common with other similar titles, it 
must hav (3 come to bo looked on as indicating 
authority only and not subordination.*’ In 
Marco Polo’s time the Konkan was still under 
Hindu princes— were they 'SilAras ? — whom Polo 
describes as being ‘ tributary to nobody. The 
point is one, however, which cannot, I think, 
be scttlod finally in tho present state of our 
materials. 

Prom tho numerous references to Siva in the 
Silara iuscriptious, tho family may well be in- 
ferred to have been devotees of S i v Jim u- 
tav Ahana’s name, however, certainly suggests 
Buddhist asso(.*iations.'^® Probably the creed of 
the princes <^as not of a narrow sort, and tho evi- 
dence is daily accumulating, which shows that 
in days so late oven as tho 10th and 11th cen- 
turies of tho Christian era, sundry Hindu Princes 
showed considerable catholicity of spirit as be- 
tween Hindu, Bauddha, and Jaina. TIio branch 
of the SilAras, whoso inscriptions are noted 
in Major Graham’s volume on Kolhapur, seems 
to have made grants alike to BrAhmaus and to 
-Jainas.^^^ And it may bo remarked that the 
Inscription regarding tho grant of tho Konkan 
to Kapardi 11. is engraved ou a Bauddha 
cave. 

Tolls — which form tho subject of jiho exemp- 
tion recorded in the plate before us — appear to 
have been not an uncommon source of revenue in 

Aparfiditya aUo calls liimaolt’ “ chakravartt of the 
Koiika?.” J. B. Ii» A, vol.XlI. p. 333. I may perhaps, 
observe here in passilig, that AparAditya, in both tuo Parcl 
and tho TkAnA stone slab inscriptions, is described as 
^rimat AparAditya, which clears up a difficulty suggested by 
Prof. BhandArkar with regard to the Guijara kings (/. B, 
B. H. A. S, vol. X. p. 20 note). Tho same expression also 
occurs in the unpnblishod plate before referred to, in tho 
present plate, and in other documents (e. g. Ind, Ant. vol. 
V. p. 130). It is, however, undoubtedly, of rare occurrence. 

J. B. B. R. A. 8. vol. XII. (Extra No.) p. 61. 

As to which of. Ind, Ant. vol. V. p. 145. Our plate, 
however, has also the expression which can 

hardly be treated as a “title” only. 

J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. IX. p. 10. Cf. J. B. A. 8. vol. 
11. pt384. Upon this point tho remark of Mill oitod by 


former times. Among the Inscriptions collected 
by Major Graham“* too, there are several which 
record grants of tolls. As tho trade at T h A n A, 
C h e m u 1 y a, and S u p A r A appears to have 
been considerable,^^® the exemption granted 
by our plate cannot have been quite insigni- 
ficant. 

The names of tho grantees and of some of the 
mini.stty are also remarkable. They all seem to 
be soutliornors. Those “ southerners” are also 
to bo noticed in Dr. Biililor’s plate, and in the 
AmbarnAth Inscription, as well as in the plate 
in the Asiatic Research eSy and in Dr. Biihlcr’s 
plate of tho IIAslitrakiUa G o v i n d a Til. It is 
evident, thereforo, that tho “ ayya" commnnity 
occupied a position of considerable influenoo in 
those days oven at the courts of princes, who 
were not directly ruling in the south. Upon the 
name of Ananta Pai Prabhu, which occurs in 
tho Parol inscription, Mr. Wathen remarks as 
follows : — 

“ It is singular, however, and in support of the 
pretensions and traditions of the K A y a s t h a 
Prabhus, that they seem to have been mi- 
nisters under this Raj A, via., AparAditya.” 
I am nob quite so sure that Prabhu there does 
indicate tho Prabhu caste, and I do not under- 
stand that Mr. Wathen has any other basis for 
his suggestion.^®® Againstit we have to remember 
that in No. 8 of Mr. Wathen’s own Inscriptions, 
a BrAhman is mentioned as bearing the name 
Kesav Prabhu, and there are persons named in 
our own plate as “ Prabhus” who do not appear 
to belong to tho Prabhu caste Even in our own 
days, P r a b h u is a BrAhman surname, and I am 
inclined to interpret tho word in tho various 
j)Iates beforo us as indicating only a surname 
and not a name of a caste. The name Ananta- 
p a i also seems to indicate that that man was 
not bf tho Prabhu caste but a “ southornor. ” 

Nairno (p. 21) about the grandiloquenco of these princes is 
undoubtedly entitled to considerable weight. 

Yule’s Marco Bolo vol. II. p. H30; Nairne, Konkan 
p. 11 ; see also J. R. A. S. vol. II. p. 305. 

Conf. J. li. A. S. vol. lY. p. 114 ; J. B. B. K. A. 8. vol. 
XII. pp. 331-335; Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 817 ff.; and vol. 
V. p. 

i'ho seal would scorn to point in the same direction : 
cf. J. B. B. B. A. d. vol. I. pp. 210, 216. 

Vide pp. 326-334 Dr. Taylor's grant is to BrAh- 
mans and begins with an iuvooanon to Vishnu. See too 
J, B. B. B. A. 8, vol. XIII. p. 10; and J, B. A. B. vol. II. 
p. 387 and of, Cunningham's Arch. 8urv. Rev. vol. VII. p. 
198 ; vol. VIII. p. 16} Ind. Aht. vol. VII. p. 2. 

»» P. 327ffi Nos. 3,13, Ac. ; see too J Jl.A.iSf. vol. III. p. 98, 

Catha^yt vol. II. p. 99: Afarco Po(o,#yo 1. II. p. 330. 

As to which, see aUo Jov/m. Bomb. Qoog. Soc. vol. 
VII. p. 139. 
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GRANT OF VTRA-CHOLA. 

BY Rov. THOMAS FOULKBS, F.L.S., M.R.A.8., CHAPLAIN OF SAINT JOHN’S, BANGALORE. 


BeiGri^iion , — Two plates of a copper-plate 
grant, 10 in. long by 2^ in. wide, of unequal 
thiokness, varying from in. to tb in-* with a 
ring-holo in each, but without the ring. They 
are numbered 2 and 5 respectively ; and there- 
fore the document had originally six plates at 
the least, and probably seven. They are well 
preserved. They record the donation of a 
large village, called, after the father (?) of the 
donor, Parakosarichaturvedimah- 
galam, situated on the river Kaveri, to 
150 Brahmans, by Vira-Chola, with the 
consent of the reigning sovereign, Parake- 
s a r i V a r m a, in order to obtain benefits for 
his ancestors in the world of spirits. The 


donation was made at the instigation of the 
prince’s religious tocher, the Brahman Nila. 

The grant is written in Sanskrit verse of the 
Anushtubh metre, except the incomplete verse 
at the beginning. The character is the oUi 
Grantha. The letters are firmly and distinctly 
engraved : but the engraving is not neatly 
executed. 

Plato 2 contains a portion of the pedigree of 
the donor, tracing his descent from the Solar 
Race of the Fur anas through U a g h u, the great- 
grandfather of the hero of the Rdvidi/am. 
Plate 5, though only a ft’agmenfc, contains the 
substance of the grant, and the circumstances 
of the donation. 


TransUleraticni, 

Flute II a. 

[(v. prohahly)']. 

^ bhavatam bhavatat vibhutyai trayi(yi)saravastu chaturanana- 

* m aditejah [||*] Vidhatus tasya putro bliut Marichirmmuna- 
® so mahan Mari(ri)chcs clia tanujo bliut Kasyapa- 

* khyo mahumuni(ly*) [||*J KAsyapasya munor asid fitma- 
jo bhaniiraan Ravirv(vili) visvcsbahcha(clii) lokanam andha- 

^ karapanodakrit [||*] Vodavcdaihgatatvajno Vi- 

Flaiollh, 

^ vasvatas cha suto Mannh asitkshitibhritam adyah 
praiiavas chbandasam iva [||*] Ikshvakus eha mahaprAjno 
bhaktimun Garucladhvnjo Manos sunnh kshiti(ih'‘^) 8a.(8a)sann Asi(si)d Akha- 
ndalasamah [||*] Ikshvakuvamsajateshu ksliatriyoshu 

” bahushveapi palayitvA bliuvan digdluiin yuteshu cha divam 
prati [11^] Sagaro nama tadvaihse jatavan bhfipapu(pu)mgavah Bhagi- 
rathopi tadvaiiiso tato jato jano(nc)svara(l,i*) [||*] llaghur nnuiua 

Flate V a. 

[v. 24, inolahly] * 

' Rakshamane bhuvam vi(vi)8va(svH)m Vi(Vi)ra-ChoIo nripesvaro dhamo(dharmmo) 

* padeshta tasyabhiit Ni(Ni)lanama mahisurali [||*] Yushmadguru^m sa- 

* rweshaiii svarggaprapanakaranarii brahmjidoyan dvijendrebhyo 

* dohityenara adidisat [||*] Srntva tadvachanarii raja gatva 
® Cho!aniahi(hi)patin namaskritya puras tasya sthitvaitad abravi- 
® dvachal.i [||*] Matde(ddo)se tii mahagramam dasyami tava sam- 

FlaU Vh. 

’ jnayfi bliAsurebhyo hantatka(kar)yyo mahyan dohityanugraliam [jj*] 

* TadAsu kurvvityanu(tya)jnAtah Parake.sarivarD]manA panchAsa- 
® dbhyaA Aatebhyas cha Vi(Vi)raCholo nnpesvarahi [||*] Parakesaricha- 

turvvodimaagalAhvayaih pA(pur)nn.am KAveryyA svat(s8val)paiiadya- 
.4, cha ipaddhyame supratishtha(shthi)taih 8avva(rvva)lakshanasampannam IA- 
lyAlttasyabhfishitam [H^] PanasAmrAdisamyaktaTh pugArAmA- 
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Translation. 

May the Bubstance of tho thrco-fold Vr.da 
which IB tho primsBval hrightnesB of tho four 
i'acod god,' be to you for riches. 

Marichi was the great luliid-born son of 
that V i d ha t a® : and the great Muni Ka s y apa 
was tho son of Marichi. 

The bright Ravi'* was the son of the Muni 
Kasyapa ; the dispeller of the darkness of all 
the worlds. 

M a n u, learned in the doctrines of tho 
and Veddngas, was tho son of V i v a s va t* : he 
was tho first of kings, as the sacred syllable'* 
was tho seed of tho Vedas. 

And I k s h V a kn, pre-eminent in knowledge 
and the worshipper of Garuda-dhvaja,® was tho 
son of Mann : as a protector of the earth ho 
was the equal of A k li a n d a 1 a.^ 

Very many Kshatriyas, born of tho race of 
I k s li V /i k u having ruled the fruitful earth, and 
having set out on their heavenward journey, 

The pre-eminent king S a g a r a was born in 
that race. In that race also Bhagiratha 
then was born, lord of men. 

Raghu by «Lamo * » . . 

While Vira 0 h 6 I a, lord of kings, was 
ruling tho whole earth, tho Brahman Nila 
became his religious teacher. 

He taught him thus : — “ Bestow religious 
endowments on distinguished Brahmaijs, in 
order that all your ancestors may roach the 
heaven of Indra.” 

When tho king heard that precept, ho went 
to the Ohola monarch, and having bowed down 
before him, ho stood in his presence, and made 
this si^eech, saying, “ I am proposing to make a 
donation of a large village in my district to tho 
Briihmans, and to call it by your naijic : grant 
mo your assent in that matter.*’ 

Having received a command from P a r a k c - 
sari V a r m a, saying, “ Do so speedily ; ” 
V 1 ra C h 6 .1 a, lord of kings, [gnm'\ to one hun- 
dred and fifty persona, the whole 
named P a r a k o s a r i-c h a t v c d im a iig a- 
lam, well situated between tho Kriveri and 
the little river, abounding with all tho signs of 
prosperity, and adorned with fields of rice and 
other grains, with jack, mango, and other fruit- 

^ Chutur Auana, a name of BrulunA. 

* A name of Jirahmfi. 

* A name of Surya. 

* A name of jSOrya. 


trees, with areca-palm and other groves, 

This grant affords the following items of 
historical information : — 

1. It was issued in tho reign of Parak- 
0 s a r i V a r m ii, who is described as the Chela 
M a h 1 p a t i (vv. 2(), 28) ; for whose complete 
idcntificJiition wo may as well wait patiently a 
little longer until more of the grants of tho 
Cholas Iiavo been published. 

2. V i r a C h 0 J a, the grantor, was appa- 
rently his Y 11 va-raja. In what blood-relationship 
he stood to his sovoroign does not hero appear : 
but, from other information about tho Chola 
princes, I think wo may safely regard him as 
his son. 

3. V 1 r a 0 h o j a had at this time a definite 
portion of tho Chola kingdom under his separate 
government ; as appears from the words mad^ 
dese in V. 27 : and his district or province lay 
on sotno portion of tho banks of the Kaveri, 
as is shown in v. 20. Tho expression “ little 
river” of v. 20, if svalpa is the proper 
correction of tho svalpa of the plate, is in- 
sufficient for any identification of the confluence 
referred to in the description of tliu village. 
There is a tributary of tho Kaveri called tho 
“ Chiiifiar,” which is tho Tamil equivalent of 
‘‘ Svalpanadi,” as may bo soon in Maps (>0 and 
Cl of the Great Trig. Survey, which rises in the 
hills to the south of A n a i k a 1 and H o s u r : but 
much weight cannot, bo put upon that circum- 
stance. The plates were found at N a m a k a 1, in 
the Salem district: but oven this circumstance 
allbrds but an uncertain duo to tho idoiitilication 
of tho agraliarain. Tho expression chaitirvodi- 
tnahijalani is a more title which was borne in 
common by several other known Brahman settle- 
ments : and there are other instances, similar to 
the present one, of tho names of the reigning 
king.s, and other public functionaries, beinggiven 
to new foundations of “ cliaturvedi-maiigalams.” 
But though tho plate affords no certain due to 
the ideutirication of Vim ChOla’s desa, consider- 
ing that the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital Wtis probably under the direct govern- 
ment of the sovereign, it sends us to look for 
the province of tho subordinate king somewhere 

* rranavd. 

® A name of Vishnu. 

^ A namo of Indra. 
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higlior up the course of the Kaveri than the 
district of Tanjor. This brings us into the 
Salem and Koimbatur districts, which formed 
portions of the old Kohgu kingdom down 
to the time of its conquest by the Chola king 
Aditya V arm a, some time (as it appears 
at present) about A.i>. 894. Aditya Vainia’s 
sou was named V i r a C h u J a amongst other 
names : and it is probable enough tlnit he may 
have been placed in the government of liis 
father’s conquest during his falher’s life-time. 
If this bo so, the identification of the Vira 
Chela of this grant, and of liis “ desa,” as 
well as of his father P a r a k e s a r i V a r- 
ni a, n)ay so far bo regarded as con)})leto ; 
subject, however, to the i*omarks which are 
presently to follow. 

4. Pi*oin tho expression “ lord of kings,” 
and ‘‘ruling the whole earth,” in vv. 24, 28, it 
may possibly be iarerred, (^ven after making 
tlue allow auoo for tho laudatory (‘xaggeratiou 
v^f somc^ of those grants, that this Vira Cliola 
had made coiKjucsts in tho neighbouring king- 
doms : and if this be so, it will add some 
amount of coidirmation to the above ideiititica- 
tiou of tlu> prince. 

1), ^riio savour of niiiduism and llrAluuau- 
ism runs lihrough the grant : but tin; religious 
creed of these tsvo (diola kings is not further 
to be ascertained from this (lucument. The 
influence of Nila upon Vira Chela, which 
reems to be mentioned with a spc<;ial object, ! 
iiiay possibly point to some innovation upon 
the former religions ideas of the prince. 

The question now arises whether the mate- 
rials already published respecting the kings of 
tho C h 51 a dynasty afford vsufliciciit data for 
the certain ideutjficatiou of the V i r a C h 6 1 a 
of this grant, and to fix tho date of liis reign ? 
And the answer must be for the present, — Not 
quite yet. The name, or rather (he title, of 
Vira Ohola, with or without other combina- 
tions, has been borne by several of the Choja 
princes ; and the dates connected with these 
princes in tlie various scattered notices of 
them, are widely din’orent and conflicting. My 
impression is that the above identification will 
not bo disturbed : but 1 subjoin tho following 
list of names in wh^di the title ‘ Viva Chola* 

* I have niateriak for the identification of these and a 
iarii^e number of other < -hola names and eponyms, which 
1 hope to submit in a future paper. Tho subjoined list 


appears, arranged in alphabetical order, toge- 
ther with tho different dates which have been 
assigned to them* : — 

1. Vi r a 0 h o 1 a, who has been variously 
placed in K. Y. 1443, whicdi may perhaps bo a 
clerical error for 1413 ; in t lie 1st century 
A.D. ; in BS. 107 ; in 8S. 899; in the end of 
the 9tli century A i>. ; from a.d. 1041 to 1111 ; 
and twenty-five generations boforo Uttaina 
C h o 1 a, tlio grandfather of K a r i k a 1 a 
Chola; while another authority makes a 
V 1 r a C h 6 1 a the great grandson of this or 
another K a r i k a 1 a (’ li o 1 a. 

2. V I r a C li 6 ] a I) e v a, wlio is filaccd in 
1001 ; in SS. 104 1* ; and who.so viceroyalty 

of the Vei'igi country is mado to extend from 
A.n. lf)79 to 1 135. 

3. Vira C li o la M a h a r a j a, who is 
placed in a.d. 1279. 

4. V 1 r a C h o I a N a r a y a n a ; and 

5. V i r a C h o I a N a r a y a n a Raya, 

wlio is apparently that K u 1 o 1 1 u ii ga C h 6 1 a, 
the father of Adondai, in whoso ri'igti the 
Cliolas coiKiuered the 'roinlainainlalarii from 
the Pallavas ; which coin|uest hns been various- 
ly placed in 3t)0O u.e. ; some time previous to 
tho Christ iati era ; shortly before that era; in 
the Gth century A. 0. ; in tlio 8t]i century ; and 
in tlio 9tli, about a.d. 88t.) ; some time betvvoen 
A D. 700 and 1<4)0 ; in variou.s years of tho I2tli 
cumtnry, ranging a.d. 1118 and 1171 ; 

ill A.D. 1200; and in A.D. 1233. 

(>. V i r a C h 6 1 a R A y a, who has been 
placed in A.D. 978. 

7. V i r a I) c v a C h o 1 a, or 

8. V I V a T) V a C h o 1 a K u I o 1 1 u ii g a 
(’ b o I a, who is placed in the Pith coiitiiry a.d. — 
1128 to about 1100. 

9. Vi r a M a r t a n d a C h o 1 a, wlio seem.s 
to be the same as eitluu' No. 2 or No. 12. 

10. Vira NArtiyaiia, tho same as No. 
4, 5. 

11. V i ra P a n d i y a (Tam.), or P a n dy a 
(Sansk.) Chola, who is said to bo a contem- 
porary of R a m a n u j a o h a r y a, and placed 
about Fasly 4(:)0, and in SS. 939 ; while 
Ramanuja’s dates also differ consider- 
ably. 

12. Vira R a j o n d r a Chola, to whom 

may bo rogarded as a specinien of tho ifroat cotifuRioxi in 
which tho chronology of tho Ch^las is at proBOot involved. 
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various dates are given, ranging from SS. 460 
to after a.d. 1273. 

13. V } r a Bokhara C li 6 1 a, "wlio was 
contemporary with A c h y n t a R a y a of Vija- 
yanagara ; whose dates, with a few exceptions, 


range within the second quarter of the 16th 
century a.d. 

14. Vira Vikraina Chela, w'ho is 
the same as one of the preceding princes, but 
no date occurs with this form of the name.® 


AN IDENTIFICATION OF A WESTERN CHALUKYA CAPITAL. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S., M.R.A.S. 


At p. Ixvii of the Infrodncfum to his Hri/mrc 
Tnsc 7 *q)fiovs, Mr. Rice speaks of the Western 
C h a 1 u k y a king V i k r a ni a d i t y a Y 1., or 
T r i b h u V a n a m a 1 ] a, as appart'utly residing 
ill A. 1). 1077 “ at T a g i ri, perhaps the modern 
Daulatabrld.” 

I have been asked whether this ‘Tngiri^ 
might not be a mistake for ‘ T a g ara\ wdiieh, 
at ?«/.,p. Ixxx, Mr. Rice gives as the older name 
of the ancient D e v a g i r i or the modern Dau- 
latabad, and which has been accepted as such by 
other w^riters of authority, though the identity 
of the two places is disputed, and on apparently 
good grounds, by Mr. !McCrindle, at Vol. V 111., 
p. 143, (51), note. 

Tliis question led me to examine the two 
passages from which Mr. Rico has derived this 
name of ‘ T a g i r i’ ; and tlio result is that I 
tind the correct name to be, not * T a g i r i*, but 
‘ Etagiri.* 

Tho first passage is in No. GO of Mr. Rico^s 
Mysore InscripfioHs, or No. 1G3 of my rdll, 
Scinskrii, and Old-Ca naresr, J user ijd unis. After 
giving a short description of V i k r a m fi- 
d i t y a Yl., the original continues, in 1. 1 1 : — 
Anlii dharcyam nislil'aihfaliam-niddi sukha- 
s Qmkathd‘ViumJad nhd-Etay iriya nele~vuliiwl 

rdjyam-(jcyyidlanL-ire. (yurionsly enough, the 
reading given in tho copy of this inscription in 
the Elliot A/aS. CoUeefion, Yol. I., p, 272,18 


vhtndadhii Diwogiriya ndc^vtdinol > 
correct reading of the original is perfectly dis- 
tinct in tho photograph, and is as 1 have given 
it above, 

Tho second passage is in No. 77 of Mr. Rice’s 
Mysore Inseripfions, or No. 1G4 of my Pdliy 
Sanskrii, and Old^Ganarese, Inscriplions, Tho 
original runs, in 1. 13: — Srinia(inat-)Tri{drl)^ 
hhuvao anudladtvnra vijaya-rdjyam-nlbir-otlar- 
dbhi vridd h t-pravarddh am dnarn-ld- chamdr-drkka- 
idram haram] salnttaih EUigiriya nele-vuilnoP^ 
8 ukh a-sa mkal luU [/;/ nM.a d hh rdjgam^gc] yynttam - 
ire. There is no copy of this inscription in the 
Elliot MaV. Collection, 

Tho above two passages are not metrical, and 
there is, therefore, nothing in them to sliow 
absolutely whether the first and third syllables of 
Etagiri y a are long, or short. Rut there can 
be no doubt on this point, as the only possible 
etymology is the ^Sanskrit e^a, ‘ a deer, or antelope,’ 
and giri^ ‘a mountain.’ 

It remains to identify this town of 111 t a g i r i. 
Having regard to tho tendency of the modern 
Canarese language, as spoken, to prefix a y 
to an initial e or e, and sometimes to convert an 
initial t* into yd, wo must look for some such 
name us ‘ Yefagiri’, or ‘ Yatagiri.’ And we have 
not to look far. There is a common enough 
surname in the Canarese Districts, which, 
with the usual indiflPcrcnco to orthography, is 


See also Dr. Burnell’s roiVvencos to Jour. lA. Sc. Sor. Madraa. vol. XIII. pt. ii. p. 36j llcinaud, Fragments, 
pp. 92, 121 ; Mriiioire sur rindc,i). 2S4; Jnur. Ceijlon As. Soc. 18U7, p. 20. 

Dr. Buriifll given ♦hefollfAwiug succfSHion of tbo O’liftla kings iu the 2ud cd. of his S. Ind. Palijcography (p. 40) : — 
KerikAla (Uidja ( ? about 950 a.d.) 

KAjarAjA Chdja, alias Narendru (40 or 41 yra.), 1023 to 1064 A.D. 

Vira Chftja n,Ha.s Kulothuiga Cliola alias RAjarAjendra (llAjarAja) K^ppAkosarivarmA (40 years), 1064 to 1113, IIi» 
ahhidieica took jaIuco in 10/9. 

Vikrama Ch6la (15 yra.), 1113 to 1128. 

Kulottuhga Ch6la II. 1128 to ? ruled over tho Tamil country (Caldwell, Qr. p. 135) for, at least 80 years. 


Vikramadeva, reigning 1235 {Jour. Lit. iV* Sc. Soc. Mad. vol. XIII. x>t. i. pp. 50-1), Kalinga wasloflt in 1228 a.d.— Ed, 

^ This is the only iiistanci^ in which I hav(S found this form of the Old-Canarese locative spelt with the 1. And 
it is the one instance that was wanting (see Jour. Bo. Br. H. As. Vol. X., p. 280, note 37) to enable us to authori- 
tatively give to the Old Con arose haliya, haliya, the moaning of * mcluded in, situated in’, equivalent to the vnadhyavarti/n 
Vkudautxrgataof corresponding passages in Sanskrit inscriptions. 
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written sometiines ‘Yatagiri*, and sometimes 
‘ Yatagiri.’ The persons who own this snrname 
take it from a town on the G. I. P. Railway in 
the Nizam’s Dominions, in lat. IG® 4G' N. and 
long. 77° 13' E., and about eighty miles to the 
south by (^ast from the modern Kalya na, which is 
the site of the ancient chief capital of the same 
name of V i k r a m il d i ty a VI. The name of 


this town is written ‘ YedagecMy’ in tlio Tri- 
gonometrical Survey Map, and ‘ Yedagiri’ (with 
an optional form of ‘ Edgheery’ in the ludrr.) in 
Keith Johnston’s Map of Tudia, This Yeda- 
gecry, Ycdagiri, or Edgheery, of the maps is 
undoubtedly the E t a g i r i of the inscriptions, 
which was one of the minor capitals of 
V i k r a ra a d i t y a VI. 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOLKLORE PARALLELS. 

I am sorry to say that both Mr. Grierson and my- 
self liavft been anticipated in oiir Folklore Parallel 
by Dr. llcinhold Kohler in au article in OrUnt 
and Occldeniy vol. II. p. llKf. Of course he docs 
not mention thopar.allcd in Laura von Goiizcnbach’s 
Sicilian stories, published in ltS70, nor in his notes 
upon those talcs does he inontioii the Indian talc. 
There are a great many intei'esting parallels of 
the kind in this little known periodical. I 
proceed to quoto one which I am able to supple- 
ment fromthc Kafhd Sarit Sdfjara. On page 1J5 of 
vol. I. Dr. Felix Licbrcclit mentions a story in the 
Avaddnns translated from the Chinese by Stanislas 
Jiilien, Paris, 185'h of a man who lost a vessel of 
silver, and made a mark iji the water at the place 
where he lost it. He then remarks that he believes 
ho has read this story in the ’Aorcia of Hicrokh?s. 
On page 5-(4 of vol. II. he gives an ainusing paral- 
lel from England: — “ A Yarrnoutli maltster hired 
an Irishman to assi.^t in lading hia ship witli mult. 
Just as the vessel was about to set sail, the Irish- 
man callcdout from the (juay — (/uptaiii! I lost your 
shovel overboard, but I cut a big notch on tlic rail- 
foiKO round stern, right on the spot where it went 
down ; so you will find it when you come back.” 
He compares also Hagen’s Nnrrcnhifrh, p. 193. 

The following is the form of tlii.s story in the 
Xth book of the Kalkd Sarit Sdfjara : — - 

“A c-crtain fodiah [)erson, while travelling by 
Boa, let a silver vessel fall from his hand into tho 
water. The fool took notes of the spot, ob.sorving 
the eddies and otlier signs in the water, and said 
to himself -I will bring it up from the bottom 
when I return. H(‘ reached the other side of the 
sea, and as he was returning he saw tho eddies and 
other signs, and thinking ho recognised the spot? 
ho plunged in to recover his silver vessel. When 
tho others asked him what his object was, ho told 
them, and got well laughed at and abused for his 
pains.** 

One of the amusing stories of fools related in the 
Xth Book of i.ho Kaih - Sufit Sdgnra is (curious 
to say) found in one ol Moliere’s plays. This is the 
Sanskrit fr>rm of the story ; — 


“ A certain fool was engaged in relating Ids 
father’s good rpialities in the midst of his friends. 
And describing his superior excadlence he said — 
‘Aly father has followed a strict vow of chastity 
from his youth, there is no man who can Ixj com- 
pared with liirn.’ When hi.s friends hoard this 
tliey said — ‘ How did you come into tho world ? * 
lie answered — * Oh ! I am a mind-horn son of his,’ 
whcrcu])on the matchless fool was well laughed 
at hy the people.” Now compare Sganarellc in 
Lr Mariagr Fort e — “ La raison. C’cst q\io jo no 
me sens pas propr(3 pour Ic mariage et <iue jo veux 
iiuiter moii pcrc ot tons coux do ina race cjui no 
ae .sout jamais vonlii maricr.” 

The following murkhakaUid in the Xth Book of 
tho K. S> S. h.as also its counterpart in Europe. 
A certain mei'(!h:iiit said to his foolisli servant — 
** 'fake care of the door of my sl)op, I am going 
home for a moment.” After the mcrchatit had 
said this, ho went a^vay, and the servant took 
tho shop door on his shoulder, and went off to 
SCO an actor porforni. And as he was rctiUMiing 
his master met him, and gave liirri a scolding. 
And ho answered: “ I have taken care of this door 
as you told me.” Compare with this tho 37lli 
story ill Laura von (Jonzcnhach’s Slcllianlarho 
M drrhtju, “Giusa’s niobhor wanted to go to tho 
ma.ss, and she said to him : — Giusa, if you wisli 
to go out, draw tho door to aftm* you (.zloho do: 
Thiir Idntrr dir ::n). [n.stead of shutting tho door 
Giu.sa took it oil’ its hinges, and carried it to hi.s 
mother in the church.” 

An incident in tho 38th story of tho Skilianisrho 
Marchtm may bo paralleled from Indian literature. 
Lattughiiia said; “Fire bo lighted,” and iinmcdi- 
atoly a clear fire burned uimu the hearth. Then 
sbo said— “Como along, pan”— -and a golden pan 
came ainl placed itself upon the lire ; “ come along 
oil and the oil camo and ])uured itself into the 
pan. In tho episode of Nala and Diimayanti 
Nala is detected hy hi.s possessing sirnilrr powers. 
In the same episode the gods arc discovered hy 
their not winking. I do not know whether there 
are many parallels to this in Greek literature, but 
I lately came across one in the Acthiopica of 


^ See vol. VIII., p. 288. 
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Holiodorua which contains other Indian ideas. 
Jn tho 13th chapter of the II Ird book Kalasiria 
speaking of the gods, makes tlio following remark ; 
Touf fi€V dt) ^€(^r)\ovs Kuv dui\aCoi(Vy Tr)v bi (rnfjyov 
yvS)(nv ovK nu bia(j)vytn(i/f «XXri rCns r o4*^aXfiuts nv 
ypcixrSiifv drepff bidXov fiX^TTovres kui to (iX((l)apov 
nvwor tmpvovTfS, k. t. X. ClUliLlvS JI. Tawney. 

JAMES WALKS THK 1‘AINTKIt. 

In tho Council Chamber at I3oml)ay tlierc arc 
three largo pictui’os, tho first of Baji Iblo, tho 
second of tlio NAna Fad?iavis, and the last of 
Madhavji 8india. ^ All throe wero ])aintod by 
Mr. James Wales, an artist who arrived in India 
in 1701, accompanied apparently by his family, as 
his oldest daughter was afterwards inarrio<l to 
►Sir Charles Malet, the Resident at Poona, and 
bocamc the mother of Sir Alexander Malet, so 
well kuowm in diplomatic circles, and who still sur- 
vives. Tho natural tasto of the artist seems to 
liave boon in tho direction of ancient architecture 
and sculpture. Ho was a Scotchman, hailing from 
Potorhead, on the coast of Aberdeen, and was 
educated at the Marischal College in the local 
capital. His exhibited pictures at the Academy 
were portraits, but in this country ho devoted 
much time to the cave temples and oth(.*r carvings, 
w'orking in collal)oration with Thomas Daniel at 
tlio EInra excavations. He workiul also at Ehj- 
phanta, making drawings of tho sculptures there, 
and it was in pursuit of these rcscai'cthes that he 
met lii.s death, 'fhe jungle grows thick in that 
part of the Island of Salsette wdicre the interesting 
Buddhist works arc found; and though the ac- 
tual hill itself in which occur tho cavo.s of K;inlicri 
is nearly bare, it has to be approached through 
tangles of uiidL'rgrowth. Mr. Wales is repf)rtod 
to have died at Salsette, whither he had gone to 
make drawdngs of the excav'ations ; we may presume 
he died at Thaua, which is some live miles from 
Kanhcri, and unhealthy exposure was probably 
the cause of this sad and sudden termination of 
his labours. If ho elV(;ctod anything at Kanhcri, 
it docs not seem to have been preserved,* as the 
examination of the lomains there is always asso- 
ciated with other names. Wo find no notice in 
tho Indian Handbook of any monument to this 
worthy man . — The Pioneer. 

' “Mr. Daniol’M fine* picture of tlio Puna Durbar is nn- 
rivallod perhaps in oriental j^roupiiJ>f, character, and Cos- 
tume ; . . . It was paintt'd for 8ir Charlc.s Malet from 
skctcljeH by the laio Mr. Wales ; aud the artist has shown 
tho tiino when Sir (Jharles, thou our ambassador n.t tho 
Court of Punft, atteudod bv his suite, delivered to his 
Hij^hnoss the I’eshwn, in full Darhar, the treaty of alliance, 
ratitied by his Majesty, between (Jreat Britain and bis 
HiKhnoss ; mado, i)repamiory to the war between tho triple 
allied powers and Tipu in l/Utb” — This picture was well 
euipravod, and publisbed by (kibb in Holboru. Moor’s 
Hindoo Pantheon (1810), p. 174- 

* A collection of skotches in water colours, doubtless tho 


METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 

mauAuhAiuta. 

BY JOUN MUIB, D.C.L., LL.D., Ac. 

{Continued from />. 29.) 

Fate of those who have no belief in virtue; 

BENEFIT.S OF FAITH. 

Mahdhhdrotn, iii. 13747f. 

Tho fcai’ful doom of all is sure 

Who laugh at men whose lives arc pure; 

Who duty's binding force deny, 

And scout all virtue as a lie. 

The man Avho loves to live in sin 
Is like a huge inflated skin; 

AVitli wisdom's show himself he cheats, 

For vain arc all hi.s proud conceits. 

No sin can w'ant of faith e.xcccd, 

While men by faith from sin arc freed.* 

The faithful man throws off his sins ; 

As snakes cast off their worn-out skins. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Woolly llAtu, and eloxVgated Ear-Lobes 
OF Buddha. — W here can I find any explanation of 
the Negrodiko hair, short crisp curls, with W'hich 
Buddha is generally represented in liis statues ? 
Hecontly at Kaiiauj and Suiikcsar (Fatehgarh 
district) I have seen several statiie.s of Buddha 
with this conventional treatment of the hair. 

, Jn these, and in other statuc.s also, the lobes of 
the ear arc greatly (dongatod (see also Moor’s 
Jlfiuht Pantheon). Has this ever been accounted 
for ? J f so, where ? 

At Manipuri, an old Zamindar, an Ahir, called 
upon mo. Tho lobes *of both his oars were 
elongated in the manner shown in tho representa- 
tions of Buddha, and hung down detached from 
tho cheek, to a depth of about '2 inches. This 
formation did not appear to have been caused 
artificially, and tho ears showed no marks of 
earrings, which, if heavy, would of course prolong 
the lobe of tlie ear.— II. RivetT'Carnac. 

With regard to the (jucry as to the woolly hair 
and elongated car-lohcs of Buddha, Mr. W. Simp- 
son, tho artist to tho IlUialraiod London News, 
recently gave a lecture at the Society of Arts in 
London on Afghanistan and its antiquities. He 
mentioned tho immense number of Buddhist 

work of M Wales, is now in possession of J. Fergusson, Esq., 
D C.L., of Loi'don. It contains sketches of the large slabs 
at Borwali, covoroil with carvings of fleets and armies in 
conflict, &c., of the curious little Buddhist Cbaitya cave at 
Kondivtc, in Salsette, from which cave the inscription was 
copied by him, and with others from Elura, <tc., given by 
him to Sir Charles Ware Malet, who sent them t.o Bengal 
for translation by Capt. Wilford, and imblioatiou in the 
Asiatic liescarches (vol. V., pp. 135-14Q.—ED. 

* This, in sound, is very like the Antinomian doctrine of 
justification. Tho object of faith, however, in each case ia 
different. 
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mounds and remains existing there, and Col. Yule, 
who was present, expressed his belief that ancient 
India extended to K&biil, and that the Greeks 
when in those regions considered themselves in 
India. Amongst the antiquities from Afghanistan 
exhibited by Mr. Simpson, there was a small head 
of white stone, beautifully carved, the features 
purely and exquisitely regular and classical, but 
the ear-lobes as much elongated as in any imago 
of Buddha, and the head covered with close crisp 
curls, with the border so sharply delincd as strongly 
to suggest the sort of cap or wig imitating curled 
hair spoken of at page 240 vol. V. of the Indian 
Antiquary. There were the long pierced ear-lobes 
and the close curly hair, but the beautiful youthful 
countenance had no suggestion of Buddha, and the 
appearance of the hair strongly suggested an arti- 
ficial covering. 

London, December 1879. M. J. W. 

Legend says that Gautama Buddha on leaving 
his home cut off bis luxuriant locks ; and as no 
images of him were made till long after his 
decease, the characteristics of the Buddha ftihaviras 
of the day would be the only guide that the 
fabricators of the first images would have to 
model them by. Then, though rupds or orna- 
mental figures in caves and tern pies wore probably 
largely in vogue before this, there wore no 
examples among them with short cut hair ; this 
would puzzle the first artists. They would pro- 
bably cut lines crossing each other all over the 
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T.TINDISCnES LkBRN : DIE ClJLTUR DKR VP.DISCnEN 
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Zimmer ; cine vom viorteii luteraationrilen OrieutaliKten 

Congress in Floren/. )arekronty«?prei88chrifi. Berlin : Weid- 

mannsebe Bnchbandlung, 1870.^ 

The Prize gained by the author of this essay 
was one liberally offered by the Italian Govern- 
ment, which thus afforded a fresh stimulus to 
the efforts of the European scholars who are at 
present directing their attention to the study of 
Indian antiquity. 

I shall first of all enumerate the contents of 
the work. 

It is divided into three books. The first de- 
scribes the land, its climate and formation, its 
products, mineral, vegetable, and animal, its 
inhabitants, Dasyus and Aryas, and their respec- 
tive tribes. The second book treats of the external 
circumstances of the Vodic people, their govern- 
ment and law, their cattle-roaring and agricul- 
tural occupations, tvados, commerce, &c., their 

^ (Life in Ancient India ; the Civilization of the Vodic 
Aryans described Recording to the SambiU; a prize 


scalp and very close together; bub the result 
would not be so satisfactory as the work would be 
laborious. By and byo we may suppose the width 
between the lines was increased, and the small 
knobs left between being somewhat rounded, llio 
effect would bo improved, and it would soon bo 
generally adopted. When the Mah&ydiia sect, in 
the sixth century, were gaining influence by their 
gorgeous ritual, this mode of representing the 
hair of Buddha was universal. It would be curi- 
ous to compare any images that remain of earlier 
date or belonging to the Hinayaiia or puritan sect. 
This short hair is one of the traditional points of 
beauty in Buddha’s person. 

As to the ear lobes : a mistake is not unfre- 
qucntly niado here. A careful examination of 
many images convinces mo that what appears to 
be a very long ])en(iarit lobe is not always really so, 
but whilst the lobe was largely prolonged, as it is 
by the modern Kanphatas, an elongated link was 
inserted in the lower extremity of it : this link is 
often supposed to bo part of tho elongated lobe. 

But it must nob be forgotten that it is part of 
the physiognomical loro of the Hindus, that a man 
with short ear-lobes is deficient in religiousness, 
and that long ones arc the sure mark of a good 
and great man : hence Buddha’s ears must have 
had unusally long pendant lobes. 

Tho Jaina Thtliahkaras arc also represented 
with tiio samo short hair and elongated ear lobes, 
as Buddha. 

AJanta Caves, I7tk January 1880. Editor. 
NOTICES. 

clothing and finery, food and drink, arausoments 
and wars. The -third book gives an account of 
their internal relations, domestic life, morals, 
arts and sciences, writing and arithmetic, astro- 
nomy and cosmology, division of time, art of 
healing, death and burial, life after death. 

In his pyefaoo (pp. v. ff.) tho author remarks 
that tho materials whicli wo possess for sketch- 
ing the state of eiviHzatioii among the difleront 
races allied to us in speech, at the period when they 
emerged from tho darkness of primeval antiquity, 
are very different in the case of each branch. 

As regards the forefathers of the Germans, 
there is the Germania of Tacitus, in which 
scarcely any side of life is loft undescribed. This, 
combined with their own language and literature, 
especially those of tho north, furnishes a picture 
of their prehis tori cal life, such as is obtained in 
the case of no other kindred European race. 

Tho sources of our knowledge of tho earliest 

essay crowned by the fourth Internatioiial Congress of 
Orientalists in Floronoe. Berlin : Weidmann, 1879.) 
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history of the Indians, Dr. Zimmer proceeds, are 
of an essentially different character. None of the 
Phcenicians, who in Hiram’s and Solomon’s time, 
.^nd no doubt earlier, sailed to Ophir, and brought 
back thence Indian names, along with Indian 
productions, give us any account of the people 
with whom tlicy traded. Nor have the Indians 
any Homer belonging to the period preceding 
their immigration into Hindustan proper : our 
knowledge of this people’s life is obtained solely by 
collecting the scattered allusions which are found 
in their surviving lyrical poetry of that period. 

Yet the literature of no IndodJcrmanic race 
has rescued from a remote antiquity siieh a mass 
of hymns .as are found in the four Vodic S<tnhitds 
of the Indians. These Y('dic lyrics are fortu- 
nately of a very realistic cli.araeter. 

’Fhcir prayers, hymns of praise or thanks-giv- 
ing, supply iis with many means of iiisiglib into 
their mundane relations and the objects of their 
desires. They lay bare their virtues and vices 
before the all-seeing gods. Tlio UlJc and Atharca 
Sanhitds, which were not compiled with purely 
liturgical views, contain also a number of hymns 
and fragments which introduce us into the inner- 
most life of the j)coplc. The notices which we 
thus obtain are the more valuable as coming from 
contemporaries who wore t.aking a part in the 
affairs to which they refer, and who, besides, do 
not all belong to one period; but place before us 
the develo|)rnonts of their people’s life during 
several centuries. These Rishis, it is true, do 
nob .answer all our questions ; I’ogarding m.any 
keen en({uirics they mai?itaiii an obstinate silence. 
Setting aside .sindi points as thes(3 (of which the 
writer gives some examples), from what the 
Rishis communicate, wo can draw a picture of 
the life of that lively youthful ])eo[)le, — strong in 
faith in the gods, —which is clearer and more 
exact than Tacitus gives of the Gormaiis. To 
supply such a picture is the author’s design. 

I shall ])rocecd to state some of t]ie contents 
of chapters iv., v. and vi. pp. 104ff. in which Dr. 
Zimmer treats of the Indian r.ace.s, and traces 
the gradual formation of the caste system which 
afterwards prevailed in Hindustan. 

The oldest settlements of the Aryas in histori- 
cal times were in East Kabulistan, and along the 
banks of the upper Indus. The different tribes 
advanced thence along the valley of the Indus 
southwards and eastwards into the land of the 
Seven Rivers, drove the aborigines out of their 
flourishing possessions, which they thomsolvos 
then occupied. The expelled aborigines retired 
northward to the Himalayas, or southward to the 
V'indhya mountains, while many of their men 
and women remained as the slaves of the in- 


vaders (p. 107). The distinction between the 
two races, Aiyas and Dasyua or D&sas (p. 
109), was clearly marked by their differeiico of 
complexion (varna), the Dasyua being black and 
the Aryas white, a diflferenco which must have 
been more striking in the early days of the immi- 
gration, before the colour of the Aryas had been 
much affected by the climate (p. 113). The two 
races .also differed in speech (p. 114), but the 
greatest difference was in their religion (p. 115). 
The Dasyiis did not worship the gods of the Aryaa. 
Of their own religion little appears. But the 
author inclines to agree witli Trof. Ludwig that the 
epithet sihiadcva, applied to the enemies of the 
Aryaa moans phallus or ?/7?,(7tx-worahippers (p. 11(5), 
The Dasyus are represented as being rich in cattle 
which the Aryas naturally coveted. Until the 
latter liad gained the upper hand, they lived in a 
state of hostility with the Dasyus. This condition 
of things is discernible in the contents of the 
hymns. Eventually largo Aryan tribes advance 
eastward and coiu^uer for good Hindustfin between 
the Himalayas and Yindhyas. The large por- 
tions of the Dusyii population which did not 
retire to the hills, embraced the faith of the Aryas, 
and became to some extent assimilated to their 
conquerors. The social condition of the Aryas also 
underwent important changes ; the caste system 
became more and more developed : the subjected 
aborigines obtained a recognised position in the 
State, by becoming a fourth caste. It is not to be 
doubted that in the long period before this took 
pljmo, Aryan h.ad become largely intermixed with 
aboriginal blood. D.asyn virgins and women came 
as slaves into the houses of the Aryas ; some of 
them may have become mistresses of the house- 
hold. The word Dasyu now disappears in our 
ethnological sense, (though the name continues 
to bo applietl to the aborigines), and is succeeded 
by the a|)pellatioii 6hdra. The latter word is 
unknown to the early Vedio era : it only appears 
along with Brithnuina, llfijanya, and Yaisya in U. 
F. X. 90, 12, a hymn which can only date from the 
period when tho Indian people had become divided 
into classes .according to the Bnlhmanical system 
(pp. 116, 117). Just alluding to what Dr. Zimmer 
tolls us in pp. Il8ff, of tho different tribes of the 
Dasyus and of the Aryas, thoPancha-jandh, Pancha- 
knshtayah, af)pellations under which he under- 
stands the Yadiis, Anus, Driihyus, Turvadas and 
Pdrus to be meant, and what he says of tho other 
tribes mentioned in the Rigveda, the ^Ititsus, Bha- 
rataa, &o. I come to tho fuller account which he 
gives in his 6th chapter of tho constitution of Aryan 
society, and the formation of the caste system. 

Each Aryan state was ruled by a king (p. 162) 
whose office was often, though not always, heredi- 
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tary, but sometimes elective, though wlictlxer he 
could only bo chosen out of a particular family does 
not appear. Constant obedieiico to him is enjoined 
(p. 166), and the oflbring of gifts, not tho payment 
of tribute. In nearly every tribe wo find families 
of bards, who were attached to tho king’s court, 
and celebrated his exploits and those of hia people ; 
like Vasishbha’s family among the Tfitsua and 
that of Visv&initra among the Bhurataa. They 
had to live chiefly on tho king's bounty, and so 
sought as far as possible to render themselves 
iiidispoiisable. Ofterings or libations, they said, 
were not acceptable to Indra unless accompanied 
by hymns of jiraise. But it was not every king 
or wealthy man who could, on occasion of im- 
portant ceremonies, produce such a composition of 
the proper sort. A member of one of the families 
of bards then took his place, became his purohUa. 
If tho BacrilicG was visibly blest, tho bards knew 
how to turn this circumstanco to account. Thus 
Vasishtha impresses on Sudiis [11. V. vii. 6) 
that it was because he (V.) was pumHart fhut tho 
Tritsus were victorious, and tho Bharatas over- 
come ; and liis opponent Visvarnitra assorts {Jl. V. 
iii. 5fl. 12) that his hymn protected tho Bharatas. 
The prince was constantly reminded liovv neces- 
sary it was to attach tho bard to himself and to 
reward him liberally. To give force to those 
demands, tho bards ascribed their calling, as w'ell 
as their right to receive presents, to indra. 

The stingy are in the bard’s eyes “ godless,” 
and they call the liberal, “ })ious, men who fulfil 
their duty.” (p. I68f.) Tlie presents Avhich the 
kings made to them were often princely (j). 170), 
especially after vi(d.ory over a dangerous foe. 
If tlicse gifts are sometimes e.xaggeratcd with a 
purpose (that of influencing other patrons) in the 
portions of tho hymns celebrating liberality, still 
they Avere often considerable. The subjects of 
tho bards* encomiums vrore not only kings, but 
also wealthy men who employed them. 

Passing over tho contents of pp. 171 — 185 (from 
which various details of the civil and social life 
of tho Aryas might bo quoted), he comes to tlic 
question, proposed as follows, p. 186: Did the 
caste system exist in the Vedic age ? 'fo answer 
this precisely, that ag(3 must be itself defliiod. 
If wo understand it of the time Avheu all the 
hymns and sacrificial formulas which avo find in 
the Vedic Sanhitds were in e.vistence, tho question 
must be answered in the aflirrnativc. But if we 
mean by it the period when the Aryas dwelt prin- 
cipally in East Kfi»bn)istan, and in the land of tho 
seven rivers, and singh' tribes only had advanced 
towards the Jumna . nd the Ganges, in short the 
period at the close of which king Sudas and his 
Parohita Vasishtha stand as the latest important 


figures,*— then the existence of castes must be 
unconditionally denied. After other remarks, Dr. 
Zimmer goes on (in p. 189) to say : If the A\^dic 
people while still living on this [the W'c stern no 
doubt is meant] side of the later Saras vati, in tho 
land of tho scA^en rivers, avus already in possession 
of the Brahmanical order, the caste system and 
a special priestly class, how docs it hapfjeii that 
the Aryan tribes, which had contimietl to occupy 
these settlements, wore at the time of the rise of 
the Indian epic poetry regarded as half barbarians 
by the Brahmuiiizcd dAvcllcrs in Madhyadosa ? 
And tho \_Tdinbja^ or] rnncliavin^a Bnihinana, 
which Weber (ILisl. of Ind. Lit. p. GC>(f. of Kngl. 
trunsl.) Avould regard as the oldest of those works, 
when describing the marcli of these tribes to the 
Saras vati, says of them that they do not observe 
the Brahmanical rule.s ; not being Briihmanically 
consecrated, they speak the language of tho con- 
secrated” (17, 1. M). Did these tribes remain 
true to the institutions of their ancestors, or had 
they abandoned tho ancient ti'aditional order of 
their society F The answer will not seem doubtful 
to any one to Avhom it is not, as it i.s to the Indian 
theologians, an article of faitli, imbibed with their 
mothers’ milk, that tho social divisions prevailing 
in later timo.s Averc primeval, that tho divinely 
favoured llisliis of old worshipped tho gods 
exactly as tlieir Bncccs.sors did. 

Let us therefore proceed on the established fact 
that the Vedic people wore unacijuninted with 
tlic division of society into castes during that 
period of tlnn’r do\ elo])monb at tin*, close of which 
King Hiuhts and his Piirohita Vasi.shtha appear 
as the last important figures. 

'riiese tAVo men and tho Tritsus whom they led 
succeeded in the famous battle of the ten kings, 
oil the banks of tho Parusliiii, in stopping the 
advance of tlic united tribes of the North-western 
Banjab towards the south-east. But the Trit.sus 
must at la.st have succumbed to a renewed inva- 
sion, as weJiear no more of them, or of any de- 
scendants of the renowned Divodasa and Sudas, 
Avhil.st some of the tribes Avhich they had ov'er- 
come ill that liattle, as the Pfirus, afterwards 
attained to great poAver. ^’lie period Avhich fol- 
lOAvs i.s one of tho dai’kcst in Indian history. 
When Ave reach a piuuod of more light, wc 
encounter a people so accustomed to altered con- 
ditions of life, institutions and religious ideas, 
as to have begun to lose the power of understand- 
ing the state of things described in the hymns 
of tho ancient Rishis, and to look upon their 
brethren of the same race who had remained in 
their old abodes, and adhered to their ancient 
institutions, as semi-barbarous (p. lOlf), 

Let us endeavour to make clear to ourselves 
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more in detail, the modifications gradually under- 
gone by the Aryan Indians. The tribes in the 
north-west of the PanjAb begin to advance 
further into Hindust&ii. To effect this, and over- 
come the foes by whom they are opposed, they 
liavo to combine into larger masses. One of the 
kings, the most distinguished and powerful, is 
entrusted with the chief command, and thus 
gains yet more in consideration. The opposing 
tribes arc overcome, and forced to aid in the ex- 
pedition; and no doubt their chiefs lose their 
independence. Through severe conflicts with 
the aboriginal Sildras, the extensive country 
between the Himalaya and Vindhya mountains 
is gained ; largo tracts on the banks of the Jnrrma 
and Ganges are occupied. Tliose of the abori- 
gines who do not floe to the hills, embrace 
the religion of their conquerors, and remain in 
their villages as tolerated, though often oppressed, 
members of the State. The victors are scattered 
over the conquered territory, and so their fighting 
men cannot be readily collected, as they could be 
in the small priticipalities in the Pan j sib. Plun- 
dering inroads of the dispossessed aborigines, 
who had retired to a distance, revolts of the only 
apparently subjected i)opnlation, attacks of Aryan 
tribes, compel the S a m r A j (sovereign prince) to 
liave always a band of warriors around him. 
The small tribal chiefs used to have a large 
number of followers. Now, under this now order 
of things, they were deprived of their power, 
either forcibly, or gradually through the impor- 
tance of a single ruler, which constantly increased 
in troublous times, and sank with their numerous 
families and dependants into the position of a mar- 
tial nobility surrounding the sovereign prince. 

The sovereign was thus enabled in the small 
feuds which were constantly occurring, to dispense 
with the help of the people, the V i s. The martial 
nobility began more and more to regard arms as 
their oocupation, to devote themselves exclusively 
to a military life, and to transmit it as an in- 
heritance to their descendants. The rest of the 
people, devoted entirely to agriculturoi the roaring 
of cattle, and peaceable traffic, became less skilled in 
the use of arms, while tho altered climatic condi- 
tions contributed more and more to relax their 
energies. In this way two classes arise which 
become always more separated (p. 193f). 

But it was not to be the lot of tho warrior 
class and of the ruler, to reap the entire har- 
vest : the best part of it was taken from them by 
others. 

We have soon that the families of the bards 
lived, held in high honour, at the courts of tho 
petty tribal princes, whose exploits they cele- 
brated. But their action in another direction was 


yet more important, and influenced profoundly the 
entire national development. With their poetical 
endowments they lived in tho service of religion ; 
they laid before the gods tho desires of the 
princes and of wealthy men ; they lauded in well 
composed hymns the might and glory of the 
deities, and thanked them for the blessings which 
they had bestowed. In return for this service, 
they obtained rich gifts. They thus acquired tho 
reputation of being more highly qualified for the 
worship of the gods, for the celebration of sacrifice ; 
they began to boast of being tlie objects of the 
special favour of the gods. Towards the end 
of the Vedic period properly so called, it had 
already become the custom for the prince, no 
longer himself to offer the sacrifices which were 
necessary for the State and tho tribe, but to 
cause them to be celebrated by a bard so gifted. 
The j)or8on entrusted with this function was called 
purohita {puraetar in R, F. vii. 33. C). We have hero, 
as Roth was tho first to recoguiKo (on the Lit, and 
Hist of Iho Veda.p, 117), -to seek for tho origin 
and oldest form of the Indian priesthood (p. 194f). 

The employment of a J^urohita was, indeed, at 
this period customary, but not yet a duty binding 
upon tho prince. But the priestly bards sought 
to impress upon tho king the necessity for such a 
course. Tho functions of the Purohita, if one was 
appointed, were not however confined to one of 
these gifted bards. Kings* sons could fulfil thorn, 
as in the case of Dev/lpi (Ydska, Nimktaf ii, 10, 
and R. F. x. 98). Nor was the office as yet heredi- 
tary ill any family. 

But all the objects at which the priestly bards 
were aiming towards the close of the Vedic period, 
were fully and amply attained by them in the 
succeeding period of conflict, fermentation and 
confusion. If these priestly leaders had hitherto 
been honoured and rewarded by tho tribal princes 
as trusted counsellors and helpers in religious 
matters, their estimation among the people in 
virtue of their actual or arrogated higher quali- 
fications was not less, especially if they were tho 
heads of numerous families. In the struggles of 
the pretty princes for supremacy, the leaning of 
such and such a bard towards one or tho other side 
was, consequently, often decisive of tlio issue. 
Modesty was never a characteristic of the old 
Rishis: much loss can those their descendants 
have failed to profit by the opportunity, when the 
king owed his power to their intervention. 

Tho personal relations of individuals to the 
gods declined the more, the oftener these bards 
intervened as mediators ; tho forms of worship be- 
came more manifold, the number of the ceremonials 
increased, the results of the sacrifioes were mode 
to depend more upon their right celebration than 
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on tho intention of tho sacrificer. The families of 
the bards carefully preserved tho ancient hymns 
of their forefathers whicli had often visibly 
secured the favour of tho gods, tho estimation 
of tho hymns was in every way sought to be 
enhanced. AVho else was it bub those priestly 
familios, with their prcpondoranco of culture, and 
their intellectual and moral intluen(‘c which was 
thus strengthened, that established on a new 
basis tho worship in tho conriuorcd districts of 
Hindustan ? And if they sought to make tho 
civil institutions al<o entirely depcuident on 
themselves, this is easily understood from the 
position which they had already oceiipied. If, 
now, th(?so powerful associations, formed of the 
priestly bards of the petty tribal princes and 
their families, wliich were united by community 
of interests and identity of education, wlioso right 
of decision in divine things was scarcely disf)ntcd, 
which claimed, and in many points possessed, the 
same voice iii civil matters also, -if these asso- 
ciations made their order depcndtuit on birtli, then 
a close priestly caste had been formed, and stood 
over against the other classes in the State. 

Tho rulers, and tho martial nobility, which had 
grown into a disiinguislicd order, did not, bow- 
over, bow aubinissively to the claims of tlio 
priestly community wbieb became ever more un- 
bounded. Tb w^as only after bard internal strug- 
gles, after being subj(!ctcd to oppression and 
violence in ditrerent ways, that the [iriosts suc- 
ceeded in carrying through their demands, and 
in moulding tho religious and civil life of tho 
Indian people in accordance with tlieir ideals, and 
in a way conducivo to their owui advantage (p[), 
l!)t— 107). 

Wonderful wnr^' tho pertinacity with which tlie 
prie.stly class inainlaincd its claims, and always 
brought them forward anew. They gradually 
suececdorl in cniupiering tlu' rcsistanco of the 
kings a id nobles, and in obtaining the recogni- 
tion of their fniir prcrogalivos, — reverence ((/rr//d\ 
gifts [ddihi], iimniinity IVoni opprcs.sioii {njuryatd), 
and the inviolability of tlieir persons {(ivadlujatd). 
The furtln r iraiisforinatioii of social an<l religions 
life according to tlieir ideals now advanced 
irresistibly. In order to rear a fiirtbor barrier 
betwoon tho dill cron b branches of the Aryan 
people it wais only iie<’essary further to make tho 
order of warj*ioj*s, which was niaiidy composed 
of royal andnobl'’ iionilies, and wliich had acquired 
a privjlcg(?d position above the mass of tho 
people, the cultivators and tradesmen, — depen- 
dent upon Iv'rtb; and the common free wen 
appertaining to tho ‘is, thou formed the third 
caste, that of the Viaisyas. As an authorized 


member of the State, was added the subjected indi- 
genous population, which had hcconay soinov;hat 
assimilated to the Aryas in religion and enstoms : 
it fonnod the fourth caste, that of tlie Sildras. 

Tho reader will, I think, have perused with in- 
terest tho extracts from Dr. Zimmer's book which 
J have placed before him, and which appear to mo 
to treat with aV>ility a most important chapter in 
Indian history, the rise and growth of tho caste- 
syslein, so far as its geucsi.s can be conjccturally 
traced. 

J^dinhurght Srptcuilcrt 1879. J. MuJii, 

IvniAN' Fairy Talcs, rolleetcd and translated by Mai vr 

SioKKS. CalcuUii ; Jy7y.^ 

No lictter nccoiint can be given of ]\liss Stokes's 
collection of Indian Fairy Talcs, than that which 
she herself givi's in the priTaeo 

“The first twenty-five stories in this book were 
told me at Calcutta and Simla by two Ayalis, 
Dunkni and Mdniya, and by Karim, aKbidmatgar. 
Tho last live were told inoLlier by Mdniya. At 
first the servants wouhl only tell tlu'ir stories to 
mo, bceansc I was a child, and would not laugh at 
them, bub afterwards the Ayahs lost their shyness, 
and told almost all their stories over again to 
motlier wluai they were [lassing through the press. 
Karim wouhl never tell his to h(*r or before her. 
The stories were all bold in Hindustani, which 
is the only hinguago that these servants know.” 

We have thus the most unmistakable evidence 
that all these tales form part of tlie popular poetry 
that still lives among the jiooplo of fiidia,, and 
there is no rea.sou to sus[)ecb tbjit Ibey have in any 
way b( (*u modified Viy Mnropcaii influences, execjit 
so far as the t(.‘llei*s mu.st. iiee«.>ssarily have modified 
them in oi’dm’ to ailiipt them to the niidi rstaiiding 
and morals of a.Ji Knglish I'hild. One obvious modi- 
fication is pointed out and accounted for in tlie 
note's. “ In these stories the word tiMnslaled (Jod 
is Khuda. E.\’ee[)tiiig in ‘ How king Ihirtal hocamo 
a Fakir' ([>. 85) and in ‘ Itaja JIarieliand’s Punisli- 
rnent' (p. 12-1) in which JMahadeo plays a part, tho 
tellers of these tales would never specify by name 
tho god llicy spoke of. Ho was always Khuda, ‘ tho 
great Kliinhl who fives up in the sky.’ Jn (his 
they dillered from tlie narratju* of the ‘ (HJ. Drccan 
Days .storie.s, wlio almost always gives h(.‘r gods and 
goddesses tlieir Hindu names, probably bccauso 
from being a Christian she had no religious scru- 
ples to prevent her from so doing.*' 

Tho stories have been rendered into English, 
which though simple is clear and forcible, and 
some of them would, we imagine, bo favouritc.s in 
an English nursery, as well as with children of a 


* Gao hmidrcd copies privately lariated. 
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larger growth. It is imuecessary to dwell upon 
the iutorcst they will excito in all students of 
folklore. Their value in this respect is much 
increased by the notes by the collector’s mother, 
which contain illustrations froni tho Folklore of 
every country in the world, and arc evidently the 
result of diligent and observant study. It w’ould 
be difficult to find in any book so much erudition 
packtsl into so small a compass. Wo might in- 
stanco as an cxamplo the elaborate note on tho 
passage in the 1st story, “ Her beauty lights up a 
dark room” (p. •21b). 

As a specinion of tho stories wo will ehooso 
tho following, (p. Ik)) which hap[)ens to bo one of 
tho shortest ; — 

I'he Bulbul aud Ihn Cotton Treo, — 'I’herc was 
once a biilhnl, and one day as ho was Hying about, 
ho saw a tree on which was a little fruit. The 
bulbul was much pleased and said, “ L will sit 
hero till this fruit is ripe, and then 1 will oat 
it.” Bo ho dosortod his nest and his wife, and 
Rat thoro for twelve years without eating anything, 
and everyday ho said, “ To-morrow I will eat this 
fruit.” During theso twelve years a great many 
birds tried to sit on tho tree, and wished to build 
their nosta in it, but whemwer they came, tho 
bulbul sent thorn away, saying, This fruit is not 
good. Don’t come hero.” One day a cuckoo came, 
and said, Why do you send us away ? Why should 
wo not como and ait here too ? All the trees here aro 
not yours.” ” Never mind,” said tho bulbul, ” I am 
going to .sit here, and when this fruit is ripe, I 
shall oat it.” Now tho cuckoo knew that this tree 
W’as the cotton-troc, but the bulbul did not. First 
comes tho bud, which tho bulbul thought a fruit, 
then tho flower, and tho flowor becomes a big pod, 
and tho pod bursts, and all tho cotton flies away. 
Tho bulbul was delighted when ho saw tho beauti- 
ful rod flowor, which ho still thought a fruit, and 
said, ” When it is ripe, it will bo a delicious fruit.” 
Tho flower bocamo a pod, and tho pod burst. 
” What is all this that is flying about*?” said the 
bulbul. I’ho fruit must bo ripe now,” so he looked 
into tho pod, and it was empty ; all the cotton Iiad 
fallen out. Then the cuckuo (!aMio, and said to tlio 
angry bulbul : ” You sec if you had allowed us to 
come and sit on the tree, you would have had some- 
thing good to oat; but as you were sfflHsh, and 
would not let any one share with you, God is angry, 
uudhas punished you by giving you a hollow fruit.” 

Then tho cuckoo called all the other birds, and 
they came and mo(;kcd tho bulbul. ” Ah ! you 
SCO God has punished you for your selfishness,” 
they said, ’rinj bulbul gob very angry, and all the 
birds went away. After they had gone, tho bulbul 
said to tho tree : ” You are a bad tree, you are of 
use to no one, you give food to no ono.” Tho troo 


said, “ You are mistaken, God made me what I am. 
My flower is given to sheep to eat. My cotton 
makes ])illows and mattresses for man.” Since 
that day no bulbul goes near a cotton tree. 

Wo proceed to note ono or two parallels which sug- 
gest tliemselvos ou a cursory perusal of the book. 

Tlic way in which Fhfllmati Rani is supplanted 
in tho first story reminds ns of Dio Giinsomagd, 
No. 8) in Grimm’s Kinder iind Hansmdrclien, also 
of tho story of llansavati in the Knthd Sarit 
Sdgarn, 1 jambaka xli. Taranga 71. For the manner 
in which PhUlmati is recovered at tlic end of tho 
story, covnpai’o tho story of Ilasan of El-Basrah, 
himC a Arabian N if/ hts, vol. III.p. flSO. 

A modern Indian story very nearly resembling 
the Xtli story is rjuoted by Benfey, Panchaiantra, 
vol. I. p. from tho Xlth vol. of tho Asiatic 
Journal. Hero tho monk(;y skin is worn by a lady. 

Ill tho Xrth story Hiralal Bfis/l addresses the 
Kakshasa as “ undo.” In the notes a tale is 
quoted from the Antiquaryy\\\ which two 

brothers address a tiger by tlie same p’*opitiatory 
title: compare tho 7th Fable of the Yth book of the 
Panohatanfru (Hr. Blihler’s edition), where tho 
musical donkey calls tho jackal ” nephew,” and is 
in turn addres.sed by him as ” uncle.” 

Soiiahri’s betrayal of tho Rakshasa finds a 
parallel in tlie betrayal of Angaraka by his 
daughter Angaravati in tho 11th Taranga of the 
Knthd Saril t^dyara. 

In the Xllbli story the episode of the extraction 
of the thorn in the tiger's foot reminds us of tho 
story of Audroclus in Aulus Gellius, v. 14. Com- 
pare also (rcstd Romanarum CIV. The gratitude of 
the animals calls to mind tho story of Bodhisattva 
in tho 05th Taranga of tho Kathd Sarit Sdgara, 
which is tho same as the second story in the appen- 
dix to the Isfc book in Bonfey’.s translation of the 
Panchatantra, “Dio dankbarcu Thiore uiid dor 
uudaukbaro MouhcIi,” For parallels see Benfoy’s 
Isb vol. p. 12*2 and if. A .striking one is to be found 
in tho Gesta Roma nor urn, Bohn's edition, page 212. 
For the incident of tho mini coming out of tho alli- 
gator's .stomadi, coiif. Kathd Sarit Sdgara, Taranga 
7f. si. l22ir. Bee also tho story of tho Sakfcidova 
in the 2.jth Taranga. 

Willi the linhi in the XVbh sfory conf. tho elixir 
in tho b .'ginning of the Jdth Taranga of tho Kathd 
Sarit Stfoura, also tlic pdyasa in tho lUth Sarga of 
tho Rarmiyand. 

Tho wonderful knowlodgo of Khel/ipari Rani 
in tho XYrtli tale may bo parallolod by that of tho 
pi.it iorntd BrAhmau’lady in tho 56bh Taranga of tho 
Kathd Sarit Sdgara, d. 174ff. 

TIio liorso ICatar in tho XXth story may be com- 
pared with that in tho Widow’s Son, Thorpei’s 
Yule-tide Stories, p. 295. 
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Tho XXI Ind atory may be compared with the 
fable in tho Patichatantra, previously referred to 
under the title of “ die daukbaren Thiare nnd der 
undaiikhare Meusch/' The episode of tlie uiit*king 
resembles an incident in Svend’s Exploits, Thorpe's 
Yule-tide Stories p. IjoO.* For tho tasks wo may 
compare tho story of ^^ringabhiija in the Ih)th 
Taranga of tho Kulhd Sarit Sdgixra, and tho 
numerous parallels adduced by Dr. lleinhold Kohler 
in OrieJit wtd Occident^ vol. II. p. K off. 

In this story, tho Krija\s son cheats four faktrs 
out of abed, a bowl, a stick, a rope, and a bag, which 
POS.SCS8 magic properties, by shooting fonrarrowsin 
different directions, and persuading them to run and 
fetch thorn. 'J’ho bed carried tho owner whilher- 
Boovor ho wished to go, tho bag gave it.s owner 
whatever ho wanted in the way of food or clothes, 
tho bowl gave liim as much water as lie required, 
and tho stick and rope would, on being ordered, beat 
and tio up his enemies. Of course the prince 
escapes by means of the bed, wliilc ihcfak'trs are 
fetching the arrows. M’his recalls Grimm's .story 
of “Der Gcldono Berg.’* In Ids notes he gives 
numerous pa ral lei s, one from t he Kaihd Sorit Sahara 
Taranga 3; many will be found ahso in H. II. 
Wilson’s Collected vol. III. p. 1G8, note. 

Wo have found arothor in the 31 .st of tho Sicilian 
Talcs publi.slu'd by liaurii von Goiizenbach. 

In tho XX I VTh stoi y, that of tho “ Demon and 
tho King’s Son,’’ the demon caus(\s hi.s daughter 
to be dead all day and alive all night by changing 
the position of two sticks, one of which is at her 
head and another at her feet. In the Tu iVcp 
OnvXrju uTTUTTii, of Antoilius Diogenes (Didot’s 
Scri^ttorcs Erotiri, p.btt)), Taapli^ makes Dcicylli.s 
and Alantinias die during the day and come to life 
at night by spitt ing in their faces. 

For the way in sn iiicli the lierciiie of tlic XXVlh 
«tory gains her information about Frineo Sabr, 
compare Thorpe’s Yule-lidc Stories, p. ;’)!'( >. Tliere 
arc an intellig<‘nt parrot and an e^iiially int elligent 
in Uie Ih'd story of the Vef ilu VutwhurinsuU 
{Kaihd Sarit Siip-ara, Taranga 77;. 

Tho XWllth story of I’linwpatli llaiu is the 
Isb of the Vetdta Panrhuvinsati, the 'tTAAi 'I’aranga 
of tho Kvtlid Sarit Sd^ifra. 

ThcXXVTTlt.h story is compared with that of 
Upakosa. in tho KnthdpUha, translated by Dr. 
Riiblcr in the Indian Antijnarp vol. I. (October 
1872) p. 307). See also a\lr, Danunit's Diuar/epore 
Legends, pp. 2 a .id 3 of the present volume.^ Wil.son 
tolls us {Collected Works, vol. III. p. 173) that 
besides being found in other Oriental eolleetioiis 
it is a stoi y ol' un< ;.nit celebrity in Europe as 

■ See also Ind. A.d.. vol. VITL pp. 230, nnO 3SS. 

* I Tna> h^M'o aa, i!! l*»a that thcni is a curious parnlh?! to 
tho termination of Mr. Damaut’a story in IS%cilianischo 


‘Constant Du Hamel on La Diimc qui attrapa uu 
Fretro nn Provot ct uu Forcstier’ (Logrand 
d’Aiissy, Fabliaux et Contes, Paris : vol. I V. 

pp. 216 — 27)!)). 8ee also Licbrccht’a tran.slation of 
Dunlop’s History of Fiction, p. 2 Hi, and tho trans- 
lator's note, Dunlop cxpres.se.s his belief that it 
came from India through l^orsia. 

AVTi think xve have said enough to show tho 
scientific importance of these stories. 

Jneonclusioii webog to congratulatoMiss Stokes 
on having done for tho Folklore of Northern India 
what Miss Frero has done for that of the Dekhan. 

C. Il.T. 

K.U'yETm.^ASANiiUAii A— A Collection of Poetical and His- 
torical I’icct's. Poona : 1878-72. 

It is certaiiily'^ a matter for congratulation, that 
there are at the })rc.'5ent day nuincrous signs, show- 
ing that the attention of many of our educated 
people is being seriously directi’d to tho preserva- 
tion and development of Marfibhi literature, lb 
eaiiiiot bo said, of course, that much has yet been 
actually done, still it is something to know that, 
at all events in many ([uartm’s, thoro is now none 
of that cold imlilVerenee with which the vernacular 
languages ol’ tho country used to be formerly 
looked upon. We may, tb(‘refore, fairly bopo 
that, in process of time, this new feeling with 
respect to Marathi literal u re may lead to very 
substantial and tangible Ixuielits. 

The publication, of which the narno beads this 
notice, i.s, in our judgment, one of tho most im. 
portant and useful of the productions to which 
the feeling referred to ha.s given birth. Whether 
in consctpuaico of defect of management, or of 
some other cause, that piiblicaliou has not hccomo 
so widely known as it deserves to be. It eom- 
Tncneed to be publislu'd in January 1H7H, and from 
tliat time (ill now the monthly parts havtj come 
out with plot, I y Tail* la'giilarity. Tin; lonlents aro 
divided into thi-t'e si'.pai’ate depai’tments, so to say : 
the lirst is intoiitled to contain old docninenla of 
MaiatJia Ifistoiy ; the s( cond is to contain un- 
published .Miiiathi ]>oems ; and the tliii’d is to 
contain nnpublislied S:i ask pit jioems. M'lui oi’iginal 
matter which tin? Kditors aro to supply will em- 
brace inrorm.'it ion regarding the various jiieee.s to 
be published, and their authors, sliort notes in ex- 
planation ofdillicult words, A'c.,an(l in the ease of tho 
Jiistoriral portion, rererenc/^s I’rom time to time to 
(bant DidT’s History of the Manlth'is, and other 
similar works. Sueh is the general scheme of tho 
publication ; and if it is(‘\eciited with even ordinary 
care, it cannot fail to be ortho groatcsi, service to 
tho intcrost.s of the literature and history of West- 

Miii'du u, 30, T)io OcBchielito von Sorfnriiia. Put it i* 
pcrliupa unijocossary to ft'o ro for ufiold when wo havo such 
a fttriking one in our own Shakapere, 
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ern India. So far as Iho undertaking has already 
progressed, we have no hesitation in saying that, 
upon the whole, the work has been done very judi- 
ciously. In the first dopartniont, wo have already 
had ono very interesting Bakhar completed. It 
gives a connected narra l ive of the careers of all the 
Peshvds from Vishvanath down to the last 

BA<jiiAv, and has been called the **Pcshv is Bikhar." 
The other, which is now in process of publication, 
and which has been named **Bhdii Sdheb's liakhnr^' 
relates to that most important period of MaratliA. 
history, the period of the battle of Panipat. The 
principle adopted in printing the first was rather an 
uncritical one, as the Editors permitted themselves 
to make sundry alterations in the text of the 
Bukhar in order to render tlio narrative moi*e per- 
epicLious. In printing tho second Ihikliar, how- 
ever, they have abandoned that principle, and we 
trust they will not act on it again with refereiico 
to any of tlm other doomnonts they may publish. 
And this tho rather, that, as the Editors them- 
Bclves observe, these BtJchirs, besides supplying 
tho raw mitoi'ial for History, arc also of high 
valuo as specimens of tho old stylo of Marathi 
prose. 

The Editors mention sundry other Bilchars as 
being in their possession, and they are also on 
tho look-out for more. We trust that tlnur efforts 
in rescuing from oblivion these valuable records 
will prove suecossful. The duty of contributing 
to a trustworthy and complete history of tho 
Mar&tdia power belongs especially to us in Western 
India. But no systematic .attempt had been inado 
in this direction till tho publication of tho work 
before us. Individual rnombors of tho Bombay 
Branch of tho Royal Asiatic Society havo often 
talked about tho matter at meetings of the Society, 
but nothing tangible has yet come out of such 
talk, while tho Society still continues to receive 
from Government a sum of nearly Its. .'Idd per 
month, which was originally intended, we believe, 
to bo applied towards the publication ofidocumonts 
illustrative of Maratba history. We hope that 
thoso who have tho control of tho affairs of the 
Society will look into this matter betimes. 

Ill the second department of tho publication 
before us, wo b.avo .alnvady had one or two small 
pieces by the poet Vamauand one or two by other 
and less known writers. The works now in process 
of publication are, firstly, tho Vana Varva ofMuk- 
tesvara, whom, tho late Mr. Krishna Sastri Uhip- 
lonkar used to regard as tho best among Mardthi 
Poets, and secondly the Pilrna Mantra Bhdganata 
of Moropaiit, wluch is romark.able, like most of 
that author’s performances, for a very ingenious 
verbal contrivance, h\ which each stanza con- 
tains the letters in that order. 


although other letters intervene. The letters, it 
will be perceived, make up a sentence meaning 
“ Salutation to the venerable Vasudeva,” which 
is the Mantra from which the work takes its 
name. In this department, the Editor.s havo also 
collected together some useful items of information 
reg.arding tho three great poets, whose works are 
embraced in it, namely, V d m a n, M u k t e s v a r, 
and M o r o p a n t. 

The third department contains unpublished 
Sanskrit poorns. In this part, the place of honour, 
if wo may say so, was given to a work called 
Mid'undtiuanila Bhilna. We own that we have 
been utterly iinablo to wado through tlie whole of 
that work. And we do not think we can bo 
charged with sqnoamislmess in our tasto, if we 
say, that wo consider the work so oxcopLionable, 
as not to bo entitled to any place whatever in 
such a publication as tho present, let alone the 
place of honour. Wo can only express our great 
regret that tho Editors should havo thought it 
worth while to preserve such a performance in 
print. The other pieces are, however, good ones. 
Tho first, Ap iroksh inubhfUi, is a work ascribed to 
B.iiikaracharya, and the other is a Bdmdyanahy tho 
famous Mardbhi poet Moropanfc, which is curious 
.as showing, among other things, the same verbal 
ingenuities as those which mark his ManUhi 
poetry. 'Fliis work has nob yet been completed. 

Upon tho whole, wo trust wo havo said enough 
to show that this publication is a very meritorious 
one, and deserving of tho patronage of all who 
take .an interest in Sanskrit and Mar athi litcraturo 
.and in the history of India — especially the history 
of the Maratkds. It is at present conducted on a 
scale smaller than is required by tho nature of the 
subjects it deals with. At the present i*ate, it will 
take years before even a fairly largo number of 
BaJehars can bo published. And tho same thing 
may be s.aid of tho largo mass of Marathi litera- 
ture which still remains imprinted. As to San.s- 
krit, tho call for such ivork is not urgent, becaiiso 
thor'e are many other agom ies at work directed to 
the publication of old Sanskrit pieces. But as 
I’egar-ds the other two departments, the publication 
before us is almost the only one in tho field. A 
few years’ delay, and wo fear there will be no 
harvest to reap at all. 

We have boon informed, that the only difficulty 
in tho w.av of enlarging tho size of the present 
publication is the vulgar ono —money. Wo trust 
that tho public will patronize tho woi*k bo as to 
get rid of this difficulty, and wo 8h.all be glad if 
our notion serves to introduce the publication to the 
knowledge of a larger circle of readers than it com- 
mands at present. 


K. T. Telaho. 
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TN ilio hurian AnUtnuii'n vol. VI. for LS77, 
-A- pp. 274^0 277,1 (ic'sci’ilK'd .sonio nmiarknElo 
coins of the A n d h r ii dynnsi y : piinnltanooiisly 
making an appeal to our eoi*rcFpondeids in 
Southern India to aid in tlie developnient ot'iho 
ancient liistory of tlie pcninKiila by eoiitrihuting 
additional examples of the local coinages. This 
appeal lias been responded to fi-orn several <{nar- 
ters, but. notalily in the new a(’(pii.sltions of ^!r. 
K. Sewell, ]\radias C.S., ]\[r. J. .llurgess, and 
Dr. Codrington. 

The.so coni libations enidile me to place the 
preliminary outline of the sei'ies upon a nu>re 
scientific, basis, so far as the serjueneo of coins 
extends, and I have ventuvcil to add some sug- 
gestive notes, which may perhaps ])rov(‘of value 
in the more advanced stage's of the eiuiuiry. 

Fdinilfi Citiii.fi, 

A . — M .bud,. 

No. 1. — Lead, with trace's of copper. AV(‘ight 
220 grains. vSj/^ <) of Mionnet’s scale. 

Obverse — A erndely-oul lined delineation of a 
primitive nnivi/ bow, with a bi’oadly- barbed 
arrow, in position. 

»i^rR 3?r?T Trrrr 

lio no Mail it ri-jj tflasa Sivd/ff-L'nro^'a 
(knlasri).^ 

. ' “ riiD iilxn'iiriiinl r:K'.* ir-iDs ;i M<cp I'n. ii,,!' j.a.k 
.Arj'iii), iihd rois i(.s .syriciu on tlio riiiijiU r 
A.f iionin'li(‘ sdri.'ly, th.' i'.iiiii'y. 

'■ 'i'iiH Indo-Aiyaii r..i- d liou,.iirlif.!i], l.nhi, \a nnl, 

fonrnJ by ii.scir in Sanl ili, but il nitiirLTMHiul- 

work (if «'VDry i-.Mmimiiily. A cmh- 

Ri.dH (\'J.K(*n<i;illy of :i i-inirK? .stred, vviili lious..-; on <.in-li 
tililo ; siiid tin; ])atii\v.iy i nniiln'^ l.Dfv I'on is (/alli.d Eiro’i'rli- 
out tho -vliolo Sanlal <.*(.niidry i bo Ktihi-hi, tin' di\id«r of 
fmnilio.'i.'' - \Va W. liunicr. .Hr/fiil ; l.-mdon; 1S(N 

p. l7Jb 

[ Elm.Q:w;inlal Indraji lia.s :i, coin of ibis typ«^ wbioli di.s- 
tiiudly n'nds 

Riitin Si rnf<i~k n raAit.- -El».j 

I’bis c(.i!H ifi n^ni’i'd a.:* No. Id of Indiaji's I’lativ-^. T!_ 
original pii'i'o Icavos no donbL ab ml. jlin jhashhI iuLcrjinda- 
iioH of Uio ord. r or scfjui’uci* of lln' rccord.s. 

^ Tlii.s iva\y h<‘;; ait ji.Alforn Mpjx'ars n*pt‘a<(Hlly in 
tlio oniarni'nial scndl work oi Hit* vVniarAv.al i Top(* l.sot* 
Forfriuii^oli, 7/Vt' (I.kI Svrp. \[n. , pis. >lviii, Ivi, xcii, Ai-.) 

* rts posit, i(>ii t-(’) tin.* is Hot oon.stiint, it occa.sioijally 

r.j'poars on Hn* h/jf of Lln* doviac. 

For^'u.s.uHi, f. oinl. S. ITo/-. Aniar!u.ili Tojn^, Plato 
IxNxvi, paip! -t.H. '(> dso i>. 175. It is important to iioto 

that tliis sovon-]oav ‘d liraru.di ba.s ivrnaint’d It) this day } 
the devifC or foiivoiiticanil symbol of .Jaifiur .a.s litrurod on I 
the local Gold Moburs, Sco L’rinscp’.s /N-.s’oy.'i Plato xivi, * 
No. 7*'l, ‘te. I 

Mr. Lyall suiiplios > dh an intcrosUn^ mdo upon 
Family troos. and tin i worship, whit h may pc'rcluiuco 
alTord a novo* explnriation of eomo of tho scenca in tl o 
Topes : — 

“ Btifore fionohidi>i^ an allianoo the Kunhi siud other 
tribes look to the den i/,;, which lilorally^means the deitixji 
worfthipped at marriage ceremonies j the fact being that 1 


III one example of thi.s type, the words 
^•^fr T?rirr lev/io ]\fo(J(iri j>n(a>ia arc' (dear upon 
the margin of the original coin, whieh has Ix'en 
siijirrsl rnr/t\ or porhap.s recast irn'gularly, with 
a die or sltiinp bearing tlie titles of^'sff RrnfT 
liano Avliich words underline, in jin 

iniK'r seniieircdi', t hi']^r(‘v ions or normal in\|>r('ss.° 
lu L'crse . — A ( 7oo7//r/,or convinit ional (Udlnition 
of a Aoh: or iuimiliis, roruied of four rows of in- 
vert edsemi-eireh's or ai'ebes,surmonn ted by a half- 
moon : at tlu' ba.se of the elKfihja^ serving as a 
ped(*sta,I, is an ohlong sjiaei' (illed-in wilh ahold 
re[)res(‘ntai ion ofa sei peiit, in the wavy intervals 
of Avhose onward Course, hy way ol‘ coniplcting 
th(' [latterii, are inseided l)\ t‘ dols": tolla^ riglit* 
of the (diailya, rising from tlu'end oft he jiede.stal, 
is seen tlie s(‘ven-leaved sacred, or possilily liere- 
ditary, family Iree.’ 

/7.— V,\Hrn.'^ 

No. 2.- — L(‘atl, Avith Irnees of cop])er. Wadglit. 
22‘'^ grains. >Si/,e P of .Mlomu l/s scale. 

Obis rse Derirr — How fu-row, as above. 
/H-;/e>/d— rvff fdfTTl^ 

luub ) I 'its il hn-j, tif/rof r/- / iriitja-Kn rrt.^tt 
/ib/vr.9c- -Similar device to the ahoviN with 
the iniporlaiit inodllieafions -Isi, of the iiisei’- 
ti<ai ol' proniini'iit dots wifhin I he si'iui-eindi's (d* 

cert.'in fanulic.-i h »l I in huniiur iKirticnlar tr'. i*.-; and |d:!tit-«, 
;ii:<l a1 niavi-i.t:,’-.' liini* brati'-ln.-; <f llhi' t n i-i' si I iiji 

ill Ihe lu)i!-'(‘. Jl 1-'. ^’aid 1 hat a, bi tn.llml, in ni'rv «'tlmr 

niii-\t i plmnalilt', v\ ill be brniMni <»ll if lln* t \v«i 
ai'i* di.viM .viTt'd l<» i'.iv li'niDiHi’ In I In* .-aiiip' Kind of t I'l'**.’--'- 
A.G. I.\:ili. in- n/ .A,- (Ih.nib.iy, \\i\) Is;. 

Air. livall' l.-'.*\.b<rc rcnii. I ka : .\t. Wiiii “ 1 In' t na k-t rciTi ar-* 
stl'ii lly prc.sin\ '-d ’ - (‘>[M-ci;ill y " in lln \iciliily of b'Dlj 
or in In monr of f-»Hni' prnsnliii'.r (b it y . 'I'li'' *‘-‘ar(»f incni ring 

di\ iiio dispb-a -aii'o. ba-^ .'i.iv I' 1 ibo.-a' planlntunia Iroin dnvaH- 
tatiiin,'* pj». dU, *»1, S'-c al.-'o J H. I ' '/o’ Sn>:u‘fii \(»1. V, 
p. p>lb an I ; vob X \ I I r. p. •^7'1 ; //» -;. p. I.s.'* ; Wil-oli S IPim-A.'-- 
vol. IV.]). .*K>U ; Pliny H. X. \li. - ; (hiilina viii. !<, .’it. 

“ Thii is tin* s.inn* iianic a.-i lln* N ahili of Si riphir«* 
doriv«’d from pcri'amed.*’ Ibt* origin (»f and (;f 

tin* t'-riii arc .'■■(•ll’Cvid 'Ml in onr I’lbln aJ Ic.-.ba 

X(»w it pnjvcd lliat tlii.s da nn-.-l, ubosi; iiaiin* a as 
( f ] w.’iH ill') mo.st In iinliful of all t In* l^•^t , ainl tin* 

grace of 1u*r (•onHtcnarn*o drew tin* '•>(• < ol t In* . *-•(»( d. it or.s 
prmci]):il I V np<in bi*r ; so (dn* w.'is coiMiuit I .‘'I to oiin oi 
tin* ^•nm.'.'b.^ to lake ,.;nv ((f b.-r; and .sin* wa.s v.*ry 
exactly ])rovidtMl wilh .‘^weet. od(tur.«, in great jdciity, ninl 
wilh cosily ointment .s, sneli a.s In r ln>dy I'eijnired to ho 
ainiinti'd withal ; lunl tJii.s wa.s nsed for .six rnonlh.s hy Iho 
virgin.^, who were in numher UMI. Ainl when tho eruineh 
thought lln* virgins had been snllieientl v ynirilicd. in the ton*- 
Tneritioiied time .rosejilnis, ,ln/. bk. xi. e. vi. §Lb\Vhi?i- 

ton’s Itanslat ion. So also tin* t<*Nt of /N///e,- 11. !!,{), lii: “ N(.;v 
wbei) every maid’s turn was conn* to go in to king .Mnisnerun, 
after she had l»*en t welve nionth.s, aeeording to tlic manner 
of Uic WfHueri (for so were the days of thi'ir ])uriliea.l ions 
accomj)lished, to ioi'b six mouths with oil of myrrh and six 
months with sweet odours), and with oilu.r things for 
tho purifying of tho womeu.” 
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which the Chaitya is built up ; ol the oi’di- 
nary shifting of the sacirt'd tree IVoiu the right 
to thu left-hand corner of tlio pedestal. 

C-. — (ioTAMr. 

No. ,3. — Lead witli traces of copper. Weights 
varying from 180 to lOO grains. Size 1) of 
Mionnet’s scale. 

Obvertio Jjrricc — usual bow and arrow. 

grfff fUT. 

JiLUii) Vi (I i vfhja-h’ ura iii lJ 

Jirvcrsti Device- *T}ie general cliaractoi’istics 
ol these reverse (hwiees are similjir to tliose 
of the two varieties just described, 'riierc are, 
however, some })eciiliari(ies to be noticed. 
There arc no dots within ( Iuh sembcirclea of 
the framework of the i^haitya as in the 
V a s i t h i coins, t he sacred tree is usually 
placed on the right; and the Chaitya itself is 
surraounted, at times, by a chaL'nt or rayed 
circle,** denoting apparmilly the sitUy as opposed 
to tlie halj- moon of tbe otlier loiial families. 33ns 
chakra again is often rephiccd by the ligujv of 
the Swufifilca or symbolic cross,'* whi(.*h so often 
appears with other objects of woi’sliij) on the 
ancient Punch-die coins’'-’ and elsewhere : but 
which, ill this inslauce, can ojily bo taktui to 
typify and represent tlio great luminary itself. 

In this arrangement of symbol.s it coituades 
with the device of the unique coin of ( ’ h a s- 
tana; when} the (3niitya retains its ordinary 
superimposeil (leniiliiiic, but has a second balf- 
moou in the held on on(} side, wliicb is lialanccd 
by a Avcll-deliued ligurc} of a rayed sun on tin? 
other.'' 

No. 1. — Copper? Small t!oins. Weight do 
grains. Size I of Mion net’s s(}ale. 

i)bf)ersc — Similar device, Dow and arrow. 
fjoymul — Dahi / 1 ith o-p n f/e sa I V di. rd y<i-k a rui^a . 

No. 4n. — Similar coins, in weight about do 
grains — bearing tlie legend llu'h) khtlami-pufasa 
Vidiodya-hnrasa. 

Ueverse — Chaitya, with the sac^red tree placed 
ilirecUy above the apex of the odifieo. 

' On some 111 loast the spolliiv.^ is llu* 

bcin}j; the sumo as in lliKlradiiriia’s Girniir inscription, 
toriinul sonniwluit like the inodi'ni Ml). 

This may h*i tnieei] on tht^ \v<*rn surface of Imlraji’s 
t’oin N«). H, ])ut, I ha,ve it in a. more definilo on a 

coin of Airs. Dunbar’s, wliere it i.s not directly above the 
apex of the riuiltya, but placsMl on tbe ri^jld baud nearer tlm 
tree — tbe balf-iuoon, \n DjIs oxanijjle, appears on tin; saiiie 
lovu‘1 in apparent L*quiv>olse or balance to the left. 

'• .See Nob. U and lb ledrap’s Plates J. B. JL 11. A. S. 
vol. XUI. p tbwbf. 

assays, i'l. x.x. vol. I.p, 201^ auJiuy Marsdeu, 
Ancient Indian Wciijhts, PI. i. 


Monograms, in the field, No. 4— Letters 
seemingly representing fPTf {lachd) or ^ (tavd). 
No. 4//, a letter very similar to a Clmldmo-Pahlvi 
W-— /I, wdth a curious idnlrlG figure like one 
of the symbols on tlic H a t h i g u m p h a flock 
Inscription of A i r a at U d a y a g i r i.'* It may 
be added that the other associate devices on this 
rock repre.sent the Knrniacliakra or “ tortoise 
syinbol*’ and the i^ivastlka. 

T have sc[)arated, in this catalogue, the family 
or general materiiity-d(}scent coins, from those 
which, in addition to the trilitil orancestral record, 
bear the detinitc name of a rcigniug sovereign. 

I iirefix for tlio purposes of eoinparisoii the 
DurAuik Dynastic succession list, which, however 
imperfect, in its more exact details, evidences a 
certain measure of value and authentic authority, 
in the conlirmation atfbrdcd to its leading tiata 
by tbe appearance of so many coincident names 
on the extant coins described below. 

The Viiiltiiii Dardna R leading text (Jontributes 
the following series of the A n d li r a kings : - 

Susarman, the Kauwa, will be killed by a 
powerful servant, named (1) S i ]) r a k a, of the 
Audlira trilie, w3io will bocomo king (and 
found the Audlirablirftya dynasty). 

Jfe will bo succeeded by bis brotIu;r (2) 
K i; i s li a a ; 

Jlis son will be (P>) Sa ta k a r ui ; 

I I Is son will be ( t) P u r n o t s a n g a ; 

lli.s son will be (o) S a t a k a r u i ; 

II is .son will be (d) L a m b o d a r a ; 

Jlis son will bo (7) I v i la k a (V i k a 1 a ?) ; 

I lis sou will be (8) M e g h a s w ii t i ; 

His son will bo (D) P a t u m a { (Piidunidyi.^) ; 

lli.s .son will bo (iD) A v i s li t a k a r lua n ; 

His son will bo (11) II ala ; 

His son will bo (12) P a 1 1 a 1 Ji k a (Manda- 
laka ?) ; 

His son will be (13) P r a v i I a s e n a (Puri- 
kashona r) ; 

His .son will be (14) Siindara (named) 

SwrAKVI:/NI.X ; 

BunjOf^s'sj /b’pcu’f Oil KatldAwixd (Hid /i a c/tA, 1871-5, 

PI. vii. ticc 7, p '1-7 ■ 8oo also luy (heptas in Imlia-, PI. 1. 
b;?. 7, p. 32, Hutl Mr. Niiwtoii Jnitr. Bo. Branch R. A. S. 
vol. IX. p. L-ix. This combination of tlio sun and tbo nmon 
.Mooiiis tt) bavo nooossarily const itnied afixod idea amid very 
msmy classes of men. It oven so rot lined its hold upon 
public opinion in India that it reappeiirs on the later coijis 
of ;\vnk\m.J(mr. Atilitic Hoc, Beaqal, JBid, February; and 
1872 p. 2ta. 

Stcrlin^’a Orissa. Asiatic Re^oyrehes vol. XV. ; M. 
Kittoo, Journal Asiatic Soc. Bevijal, vol. VI. (1837) p. 
1075, 13ato Iviii ; and Rftjondralilla in tlio Broc^tedings .4. 
.S. Bengal for 1877, page l(i3. 
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bo 


His son will be (15) Chakora Satakar- 
ni n ; 

Ilia son will be ( IG) S i v a s w a t i ; 

His son will bo (17) G o ta m i p ii t ra ; 

His son will bo (18) P ii 1 ora a t ; 

Ilis son will bo (Pj) Sivasri Satakar- 
n i n ; 

His son will bo (20) Sivaskandba (iho 
Maisya adds S a t ak a r n i) ; 

llis son will bo (21) Y a j ii a s r i ; 

His son will be (22) V i j ay a ; 

His son will bo (2^1) C li a n d r a s r i (Daii- 
dasri) ; 

Ilia son will be (24) P u 1 o m Ti r o b i s (Pu- 
lomavi). 

'fbose fcbirtiy Andrabbi'itya Kings will reign 
450 years. 

Tbo total numbers in tbe royal siiecession 
above (‘iiurmn-aled only reacb twenty-four. 
Tbo other Pnrdms are equally, tliongb irregu- 
larly, defective ; tbe Matf<y,x list is tbo fullest, 
and retains twenty-nine names, with an aggre- 
gate total of 4351 years. 

Personal Coins, 

(lOTAMi’s BliAN(.’II. — Y an.\ SaTAKAKNI. 

No. 5. — Bronze ? Weight 210 grains. Size 7, 
Sir W, Klliot/° 

Obrersii Device — Imitating, in some respeets, 
the normal type of tbo [)re(jeding coins. The 
Chaitya or toim^ in this ease, 8c*eins to ropresont 
solid eartli-work as distingnl.slKMl from tbe hnUt- 
up hollow outlirm of tbo earlier examples. It is, 
as usual, surmounted by the half-moon, Avhilc the 
conventional serpent at tbe bottom is left free 
and clear of tbc‘.s////ju, nneonlliied within tbe 
lines of a basic pedestal. The sacred tix^e is a lso 
wanting, and in its place is supplied a hit ns or 
water-lily on the one side and a coneb-shcll on 
the otlicr. 

Legend — 

(m 

Jiano Uotnnii'-pnlasa Siri Yana Hufakanasa, 

lieve.rse — Four circles, each (join])os(;(l of a 
central dot and two concentric; circles, con- 
ncjcted by sonii -circular ligatures, surmounted 
apparently by a balf-raoon, forming, in effect, 

Wn8on*.s i'acAmt vol.IV'. p. xxiv., (irjill’H ptl.) , 

vol. IV. p. ly i iSo'* alno ' ^nsop’s A’.s.svrys, vol, H., Uiteful 
Tables^ p. :211 ; Itesearrlu^^t, vol. IX. p. 101 ; iiuil 

Brihat SanM I, J. ii. N. (N.S.) vol. V* p. «2, oto. 

Wilson, Worhs, vol. IV. p. m. 

** Fit(uri*d as No. lOo of liis original plato xi. Ahulmi-' 
Journal of Liter a fur c and Sciennp, \yl. Ill, Mr. Sewell 
has another cxamplo from Ama.ruvati weighing also 2‘M) 
grains. 


a leading typo of the pattern, convcnti^mally 
known as tbe Ujjaiii device. 

Gotami Biianoii. — Yana ^ArAKAiLM. 

No. (>. — Lead. Si/.e 4J. 

Obverse — A well-cxccutod figure of an elephaid 
to tbo left. 

Legend iT(7Tiff !J?T^ RrFr^Tsr 

licifio Uutuni i-f)nfasfi Siri Yana SataL '^ . 

lie.ee rse — The usual f'jjain Symbol. 

No. 7. — Variant.s of the typo of No. b. 

Obverse — The lending device of the clcpbniit 
is retained, but tbe animal is profusely adorned 
with head- gear, t^e. 

Legeiiil—T{^ 

Yum Sat if Ira. 

Ih-rrrse. Bjjniii symbol. 

'file forms of tbo letters of tin; legends of 
ibeso piei'.es clearly assign tlu'in to a later tlai(‘, 
and possibly, to a dilferent locality, from that of 
tbo pr()tuty[)e. 

Gui'AMj Br.AN<ar. —Y ana Satakaum. 

No. 8. — L(‘iid. W(.'igbt 70 grains. Si/a; t. 

Obverse — A luDldly sunk die, bearing a well- 
designed lignro otn. Jmrsr to tlie left. 

Legrnd—Cl^l 3?Trr fw TT-. 

li.aneCiitniiii-pntnsa Siri Yana Satafra. 

Ju'rerse — The conventional Uj.jain symbol. 

No. 0. — L(.‘ad. Weight lOO grains. Size* G. 

Obverse --A well-exe(‘iite(l ligun; of a horse to 
the rigid , balf-moon in I bo lielel. 

Je'grdd — ij 

] {' f hi I C(ui am i - p u t !i sa ) Sa h iJcn n> fsn, 

Revers'' — 1 )e.wiee imlistingnlsbalde. 

V A s I [’ n t B li A Ni ■ 1 1 . — Y Asu I )A r" 

No. 10.—- Lead. AVejigbt Sii grains. Size 5. 

Obrer ;-'' — Small Chaifya^ (romposesl of three 
hollow inverted semi-(;in‘les oj* arebes. Serpent 
free at tlie foot. 

Legend — 

fir TiffT?: fhC 

Reno Ynsitliii-pnbfsa Siri Ynsnl'isa. [Yasodagl 

Reverse — Tlie conventional fom'-fuld sum 
V.^siyiii BiiANcii. • PetoMAT. 

No. 11. — Lead. Weight 80 grains. Size; L 

Mr, Sewell’s eoirP^ from Gudivada. 

Jtmrtntl A^intir. Snrieltj vf Jb ii'nif, vol. \ It. plate Ui. 
l*riii8<*p’M Hssiii/s, IM. \\. fi.LjM. *iJ, .'i3, A’c. n misointn. 
Orirntali'i, pt. i. plato li.t's. o, (J. C’uuiilnghani, Jihilsn. I'/qn-s 
(LS.^it), I’Uiloti xxxii. Wo liavo a iiotico of sucli a 

oOTiil*hiati<m in Voyloti : — “ 'I'his iiioiiiin'h oanaoil t}jo 
vhUatiu tmtho Mahathu])0 to ho gilt, and ho sot. four goiny 
in the*, coiitrt; of tVu* fenir otuhUujis ed! tho Run, oaoh of whioh 
coBta lakh.”— A/a^edavi/ii.so, 'rnrnonr, p. 22‘J. 

Suo .tho cngi’aviug in Sir W. hlUiot’a l*laU) xi. figure 
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Obverse . — Small Chaityaj with arches. Ser- 

pent at the foot. 

Legend — f'jr 

Jlano yasitlin-'j))ifas<x . . .rnijiimavasa, 
Iicvr.rsc — Tluj usual Ujjaiii syirilK)!. 

VASirn't Ukancu. — SivasrL 
No. l‘i. — Lead. Weight Sd grains. Size 4. 
Mr. StnveU’s coin. 

Obverse — Chaitya as above. 

Legend— fiT ?rrKT:^r JPTfT 

l{'ino Vasifhn-inffasa 6’/ casi rasa, 
JReversi' As usual. 

VAsrnil BKAxeir. — C handua. 

No. L‘h — Lend. Size 4. 

Obverse — Chaitya as usual. ^ 

Legend . — 

3T TrrVW IrT^T pTfP 

leino Vasisfho-jnda.^a t<iri OJiffnda salasa. 
ddiis r(‘ading oT tliis legend is to a ceidain 
extent eonjectural. The absolute letters of’ the 
name would bo ])rcrerentially rendered 
Vadasafasa, 

lieverse — 'riie Ljjaiii syinbo!. 

CUANDIJA. 

No. 14. — licad. Weight 112 grains. Size 5. 
Mr. Sow(*li, from Giidivada. 

Obverse — Ilorso to the right. 

Legend — In eojirsely engra-ved lotter.s — 

]iano Sirl (‘handasa. 

Ueversc — Tlie f ijjaiu symbol. 

No. 1 l-tf. — Weight 70 grains. Size 4. Small 
coins of similar fj'pos, but of superior ('xeeulion. 
The legend iLelf seems to be more full a]id 
complete, and tlie lett('r.s arc? better formed. 
Mr. Sewell's specdiucui.s are not iii very gc.)od 
condition, but the legend seems to run — 

rm? 

TUino tSiri Chanda safetsa. 

Satakauni Coins. 

No. lo. — Copper ? Weight (average) 'I.") 
grains. Size 4. 

Obverse — A wel!-ontlinod figure of an elephant, 
Oto, trunk erecit, without trapj)ings. 
Le.grnd-Mx: 

Sirl Said haul. 

lOU; iu\«l ( Ci\nnir\Lfi.\!nn, AiU'iciit Clt-niirapluj \'/Jnihn, 
( IS71) “» tt ; «'•<? sOtjo lO uU'ssttr Jl. (.1. iiliojitlarkrir, 

<io}f (h tridal ('oihirrs.'i, ])p. a<j7 — aii). Ne. iJC. N/isik 

Irisoription, “ on tlio 13Ui ^lay, in tlio focond J'ortni.yrlit (d’ 
(IrislinuL in the yonr ID ninotoou of (bo King Hri Puduinaji 
the Si.n of VtV:i8litbi” ftfft 

No. also comn»ouco8 ^RT^F Hrff RrtTj- 


Becerse — Tho Ujjain symbol. 

No. 10. — Lead. Size Ih Weight 35 grains. 

2 speeimens. 

Obverse — A crude figure of an elephant to the 
left. 

Legend — Sarivana or SaUvana, perliaps 
a repetition of tho namcb but not neeo.ssarily 
iiulicjative of the* pc'rRonality of the great monarch. 

Beverse — The Ujjain symhol. 

UunuA. 

No. 17. — Lead. vSimilar coins. 3 specimens. 

Legend — tji 

Sirl. Bud a. 

The ^ is on one oecasion given as and the 
Jly if required for Biidra^ has to bo supplied to 
tho existing context. 

SiNiTA Coins. 

No. 18. — Ijcad. W^’clght, varying from 218 
to 250 grains. Sizes from 0 to 7. 

Mr. Sewell. 11 coins from Amariivati.^® 

Obverse — A spirited outline of a lion, stand- 
ing ere(.‘t, to the right : to the? front, a square 
])edcslal Avith (U’oss lines, above which is a 
.standard upright lino irit(?rse(?t('d by four roAA'S 
of bars, forming in elleet Avith tho C(?ntral staff a 
S(?rie,s of four-rc'pcalod frisnlas or tridents. 

Legend —Ahoy 0 the lion, in somewhat in- 
distinct Icjitors, <T'diTirq sahasakasa or 
sakasaknsga., Sesluik ? 

Tliis is j) 0 rhaj)s llio most appropriate place to 
notice tho metallic r*ousiiinents of tin? coins and 
the coineidoiib mc'chanical appliauec?s of the 
Andhivi iM ints. 

Dr. Pi?rcy has taken so much interest in the 
former question, as to have the? family class of 
coins (whaustively ieT:;ted in the Labomtory of 
th(3 School of Afinos. Tlu' larger pieces prove 
to b(* simply lend^ retaining only so far a trace 
of cop])(»r such as tho local assay iats did not 
take the trouble to eliminate. Tho secondary 
admixture of lead and copper with a view to 
form a new compound l.s stated to bo chemically 
impracticable. 

The larger leaden coins were obviously, in 
many ca.se.s, cast, but leadAvas alike so soft in itr 

pp. SJ 1-317, atnl 800 tho ProfoHSor’a rcmarlcH on tho 
ct)iiis, G tD. 

lni 7 iircMl in Sir W. VAVint^sVliiteh. Madras Joy nial of 
Lit. tnid iSricHce, vol. III. No, 53, weight 226*9, and No. 57, 
square coin with biniilar devicori. 

Soo al8o Wikou, Asiatic Researches, vol. XVII. Plato v. 
figa. 117, 118. 
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self, and so readily madcs softer by beat, that we 
should bo wrong to pronounce any final opinion 
upon the actual methods of manipulation, wdiich 
seem, however, to have admitted of a super- 
imposed, or otherwise as it is technicalhj termed 
superstrnclc, secondary impression. Whether 
this was effected by mere reheating and the 
pressure of a hard-clay mould upon the surface 
of the original casting, it would be liard to say. 
Numismatieally-spoaking the latest impression 
ought to decide relative dates. But we know 
too little about family or tribal relations in this 
case to venture to draw ordinary deductions from 
the given daia. 

That mechanical striking, or the complete 
formation of a coin of two dies, was in vogue at 
this coincident period, is proved by fhe smaller 
copper coins bearing the same legends and 
devices as the leaden pieces, which, however, 


come out far more distinctly in their d{wices, 
and sharper and more definite in their legends 
than the associate coins of the otlier metal. 

The Siiiha coins, just do.scril)ed, furnish iis with 
unusually definite examples of a practice common 
ill the early miutngos of .southern India— of de- 
signedly leaving the lower surfaeo of the {)iece 
blank. In the.se instances, the lead has seemingly 
been poured out, in a fluid state, from a heated 
ladle, on to flat surfaces of stone, or even wood, and 
then sealed witli the impress of the single autho- 
rized die, which was to give it a l(*gal currency, 
according as the ultimate weiglit (•orres])()nded 
by this crude process with tlio intentional 
valno. jVlr. Tookey, who has lately lujld the 
position of English Miut-Assayor in .ra])an, 
informs me that a similar system of rude fabri- 
cation of money prevailed until very lately in 
tliat kingdom. 


THE SWASTIKA. 

BY K. TIIO^JAS, F.ll.S., COHRE.SrONDAXT J)K L’IXSTITUT DE FRANCE. 


The crypto-import of the mystic cross of 
Western nations — tlie counterpart of the Indian 
Sirasfika^ has hitluu’to [)roved an miigma alike 
to classic and oriental commentators. Our 
Andhra coins seem to suggest a solution, 
which may, perchance, satisfy and convince all 
parties. 

In descril)iug Coin No. 3 of this scries, (f>ago 
J pointed otit, that the place of 
tlicmore definite figure of the Sun, in iis rnyed- 
whecl fbrm, was taken by the emblematic 
t i*oss of the Sieasfiku. The position, so taken, 
ill ap^)osition to, or in natural balance of the 
coincident semilunc, could leave no doubt 
that the aim and intention in tliis case was to 
represent <gmholicnllg the great luminary itself^ 
tu seeking for further confirmation of thi.s in- 


^ ” Tho Hixtli class of Snuras in opposition to tho procedinR: 
deemed it unnecessary to address their devtitions to the 
visible and inatorial sun they provided ;i menial luminary, 
on which they medOjited, and to which their ad(irnti<jii was 
otfered : they stamped circular orbs o»i their foreheads, 
arms, and breasts wil .i hot irons.” -II. II. Wilson, UeU(jion 
of the Hindai>, - A’- sa y.s, vob I. p, 19. See also C‘»lcbrooko’s 
Essays (CVavelfs Ed. London, 1873) vol, I. pp. illO-212, 
vol. Tl. p. IHl, and tho originals, in Asiatic licsearcheSy 
vols. Vll.and IX- 

■ Qon. Cunn.ngham, B' Topcs^ plate xxxi. fig. 3. p. 35-i. 

® ” He, tho impellor. he chief of charioteers, (i’Anliaii), 
over urges on that golden wheel {of his car) fur the radiant 
Bun.” Jfjtig' Vedfi iv. vtii. 7. Wilson, vol. III. p. 497. A noto 
is appended tx) this i>as8ago to the efFect that “ tho second 
is rendered Aditya, ho who moves or revolves.” So also 
” tho 12 Bpokod wheel of tho true (sun) revolves around 


I fcroii(! 0 , T found that, in ouc inslaucc, the S/cos- 
I Ilka had i)een insortod within the rijjgs or 
I normal circles ropj’osent ing tho four snns of the 
; Ujjain pattern on coins,® in which position it 
! seemed efjnally to declare; its own ine.ining as 
j indicating tho onward mov(Mmmtand advancing 
rotation of the luvi verily body^ which is des(*rihed 
! in some texts* as nevrn’ going back. 

I had already notic(?d that tlu'rc was an 
iina(;eounlabl(‘ absem;c of llio visible san, ov its 
accepted representative, in the long list of 
tho re(!ognisetl devieos of tho twenty-four .Jaina. 
Tlrthahkaras, whoso dlstingnlsliing eliiinnn^ or 
marks, constituted so imjrortanlan (ilomeut iu the 
authorita.tivo di.serimiiiatloii of tlie succession of 
their saints. 

The sun, moreover, occupied a liigh place in 

! tho heavons.” ii. 3. Wilson’H /?. F. vol. H. p. 130. Tim 
! later Iiuliaii conc.trpUonH of tho of I ho sun aro (‘in- 

bodied ill tho following term.-} : — “ Tlio churiot of t ho nun 
is * ♦ on which is lixoda whorl witli .‘I iiu vos (or niUior, a 
triplo nave, or 3 nave.s in ono), fivo k])()1c(‘s, and fi pori- 
phorios — cotiHisting of tho ovor-onduritig year: tho vvhohi 
constituting tho rirrlo or wliool ut' iiiuc.” — Vislinn Pitrdna 
ii. 8, Wilson, vol. II. p. 237. “ As th.> larcnmformro of a 
pottor’a whorl rovolvrs ino.st rapidly, so the sun travels 
rapidly on his southorn jonrnov. fb, ii. p. 24fi. “ Ah t,ho 

cciitro of tho p'dtcrs' whool revolves more slowly (than the 
oircumforoner), ho tboHUu,” &c. p. 247. 

* Buniouf is not very (jloar as to this meaning, hr says, 
avdivactydik incapable do so detourncr ; in the 'fibetau 
the sense runs, qui fait tournor la roue do la loi qui no 
reviont pas sur ollc-rn^mo. Bournouf, tom. II. .300, 
alao llcmusat, p. 28, note 0. 
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tlieir estimation, -cvon to the extent of an ad- 
verso charge of Vaishnavisni — but in this oihcial 
list or catalogue tliore was no apparent sun-like 
orb, or oven irhcd^ to denote the “universal 
deity.”* Whereas the avowedly con- 

stituted the sign for the Suparswa, tlie / tli .lina, 
and the closely-associated half-iuoon stood fortli 
as the c/iitiha of his successor Chandrapvabha, 
the 8th rlina.® 

Under the advanced interpretation of the 
design and purport of the StvitsfUca^ from an 
Indian point of view, now put forward — perhaps 
few archaeologists will bo disposed to dissent 
from the inference that, in tliis instance also, its 
figure, as re])reseiiting one of thp received attri- 
butes of the sun, was used, conventionally, to 
typify the solar orb itself.^ 

In describing the luind-iiiade wliarh^ found on 
the site of Ti*oy, which were nnfiided by the 
meehsinical ai)plia.nees of ihi^ po » r's wheel, and 
whose ornamentation clearly preceded the use 
of alphabetical letters — Dr. Sclilieinann, in com- 
menting on the app 'aranei^ of this identical 
Svrrt.sV //•(/. symbol on Si) many of these clay objects, 
ap])ears to have divined the leading idea associ- 
ated with tin- foot or following liinbs attached 
to the square or normal cross — in designating 
th(?se devices as “ representations of Iho wheel 
in motion elh^eb d by the incisions.”® This 
iiidepeinhmt conclusion is fully confiimiod by an 
ci imination of the subsequent numismatic 
evidence. 

The earlu.’st Lycian coins bavo a constant 
raversc device, nearly hhmtieal with the original 
^Wdsfibi^ except so far as consists in the more 

" Wilson Jiij Vr<l<t, Vi>l, IV. p. 12. MV’xl V. i. 0. 

” Jim,,'. II. .1 . .s'. l'^77, ]>• lt)l ; ( ''‘t'ln'ooko’H f.’s.iT »/.-», vol. TI. 
p. |S7; Ilr.icii reJu'.-ty vul. IX. p, 30.j ; liidlml Anti- 

vol. I r. j). 13 1. 

’ Of lb's Mill iiiOTi'linrur*^ of piirns fiTul fiynilKil.s 

iH fiit'llirr (\»t!llr:M;it - u'y in l.ho two 

of puiirlifil pilil l.•(»)^s (li'pij.'trd lii Sir Walt*’!' Klli4»l/.s IMalo 
ix. v»)l. ] I , Jonni’il LiK unJ .Sr/raf<', nlioiv flu* 

reiitnil t- ; > <>f .Vo. Uo is yiipplautod by or Jiltornahul with 
iho iSn^Ltut (f{a irj No 31*. 

" Wo?/, i»p. ‘iS, 101 and 310. S(M! also his Mucetur, Noa. 

m, 10(1, 111, ito. 

'* Sir (h Follows, Pinto i. Her. 4. Sir C. Followa s»ippo8C<l 
ilo'so dovi<;.<‘s to ri'pr.’sont ///Vf/‘pifo?*s, p. 15. 

A ivniarlvabl'^ Iradimj ovarupli' of tho trachijr of the 
rotutury ihi'i'f'-fevf is to bo soon on ont? i^f the tvhorls from 
Troy ill U *. S< Idii mann’M work above ritod. 

“ In OIK* insffuico, pi. IX. 2, fboso ourved lines nre made 
to end in Borpoiita’ heads and in another in cocks’ houds, 
TX. 7- 

** Thonitoof A^^poudiu; was on r, hdl rn*ar th^ river 
Enryinodon, about H niii.'s from the soti, in the ot 
Adalia, clo-m to the ea?toni hoimdHry of Lycio,. T’hc coine 
Im)w letters of c.'^ato ori^^in with tho alphabet of the 


distinct sequent curve given to the four limbs, 
and a more delinito opening out of the centre into 
an open circle, which, in one instance, is ima- 
gined to have a thread or rope inserted in the 
ring.'' These four-limbed symbols are speedily 
reduced into similar objects having only three 
arms, the Aryan triquutm.,^^ which admitted of 
tho extension of tho length of tho limbs, and 
if so intended, would fancifully aid tho speed 
of the revolutions''^ or clear the contracted die- 
space for improved artistic freedom of treat- 
ment. 

A similar device of tlu^ Tvlnacria appears on 
tho coins of Aspendnsin Pamphylia,'® but in this 
instance the curved lines arc transformed into 
the likeness of three human legs, manifestly in 
motion, with a tumbling or rotatory onward 
course,'® whieli recalls “the three steps of Vish- 
nu.”"' But tlie idea of speed and revolution is 
miudi more (Ustin(‘tly rendered in the mintages of 
Syracuse, where the ankles of the legs are aided 
by small wings, such as are represented as 
constant ad j unci s of t he slatuos of Alcrenry. 
Jn one instance this winged irifftclra is placed 
above the liorses of tlie chariot, wlio are at full 
sjieod'^and in others it isassociated wilh Pegasus. 
Jn some instances it; replaces a quasi star, 
which clearly stands for the and the astro- 

nomical tendencies of the conseeiitivo mint 
series arc shown in the admisvsion of a design of 
a new moon whoso upper limb is given in an 
eclipse-like form, witli a faint outline circle, 
perhaps intended to indicate the obscured por- 
tion of the moon itself.'^ 

( 7 b ho nnifiuHcd.) 


laUor. Tho iiamo or Aapendua is writUn K2TFEAI1VS. 
J.ru.lvO, p. 2S. 

I buvo lately bnd occasion to point out the many enrioua 
idci»tlti(‘3 of fMisltuuH pn-vailin^ alike in Lyeia and India. 
J. li. A. .S’, vol. XI. I S7.9 J). 10. Tlio “ .3 steps of Vishnu” 
fin* variously interprofr'd as “ tho ri-injjf, irieridian and 
Hellini; Suum” — in one iiiiHijinco, tho Vislmvpaihi is assorted 
to ropro.H<'nt “the nn'nMiau sky” (17.^/?/??/ P )(r ihtfh in. Ill), 
perhaps the full r«»und-HUti, w’liich takes tiie j)hiee of honour 
on the more arolmic forms of “ tho foet ?” Tho term 
TriA'ikmjitay or throe pace's, B(>orus to indieato somothinf? 
moro than Throe Rtops, as the W4ud Vikranui would imply 
“to .'.top o.” — U t ttl,op beyoud — givin^^ an idea of progress 
or motion. 

(h>ml)o, Jl inter OiAleotioiif vol. VTI. 15, 18. 
y “Tlie threo atops 4)f Vishnu,” Hitj-Veda,, I. 22, 17, 
Wilson, vol, 1. ]> 53. (loldstueker’s Litoni^y llmnamSf vol. 
I. p. 2SJ). M?j y Muller, Iliij Pada, translation pp. 117, 118. 
(JoJ ebrot )ke ’s P.<s > ys. 

Nurvisin ttic Chronicle, I87 li, Mr. Foad’a artiedo, PI. 
VIII. 7, H, 4, 5, d. 

Niim. Ghron. vol. XIV. PI. ix. Noa. 11. 12— also PI. 
vii.a, fig 4. 

Nitm. CUron. vol. XIV. PI. x. Nos. 1 * 2 . Seo also tho 
Etmscan vondermg of the Moon in Fabrotti, PI. xviii. 
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THK SWASTIKA. 

BY BKV. S. BKAIi. 


I have observed in the liuhait Afdi'jwify vol. 
VII. (1878) pp. 170IT. an art i do writ! on by Mr. 
Walhousc, iu vvbicli lie rof(.‘i\s to a jKipor by Mr. 
Wcstro])p printed in tlio Alhenivjun for January 
12th, 1878, relating to the orlyiu and yigniheation 
of iiio 'v\f!l]-kno\vn symbol callod the 8tr<ts- 
lika. As Mr. West repp in llio coiirso of his 
remarks alludes to mo by name, and point.s to 
some observations I IjjuI inado ( liohiantic Lcfjciid, 
pp. t>G, IDG nn.) on tlio same siibjeet, 1 will ask 
you to ]H‘rmit mo to state iu the Jm/inn 
Anilqnfuy, sotnewliiit more at. hmgtli, what I 
have olsewlierc written on this matter. 

In order to open up the subject and lead to the 
explanation 1 have to give, 1 Avill cpioto ^Ir. 
Walhou8(5’s woimIs : “ It i.s curious indeed,” he 

says, “ to liud tlie same symbol used with a mystic 
meaning botli in J^’nglisli and Japan(‘.‘^c]u‘raKlrv, 
and for (he same cllit'c of n^ielliiig demons on 
Japanese (!(tVius and Ihiglish dnn.'ch bells,” 
And without doubt it is a enrious eireuuistauee, 
and only to bo aceonnlcd for liy d’seovering 
W’lii.dher tlio ‘^’ V in bi d 'Im,*!!* dues not embody^ a 
meaning (sjiially 'a ides|»rcad. 

Wlitni T was h)cat( <l many years ago in tin. 
remote town of I lakodaiig in llu* island of Vc'so, 
the most northern of tla‘, Japanese i.slands, T wa.i j 
oeeaslmially presevd at .mcuo of (lie religious 
rnuetiims of the JUub.'iisl. priests, who had 
several llourisli'ng inouastMh's (fenths) in that 
placHU JMy atti nfioii was diawn on more than 
one sueli occasion to the mode of tlieii* accepting, 
or perhaps consecrating, juvsents, sent to the, 
broilu rbo(al by eharitaVile persons. ^Fbe gill 
was placed in the middle of a circle (/nn/g/u/u), 
and the prit'sts, in their caiionical d losses, would 
march roimd it three times in single tile, reli- 
giously keeping it on /A/./V riyJ/f, Lt\ willi tlieir 
right hands towards the centre of the circle 
as they moved. This of course brought to my 
mind the enstom knoAvn for ages in India, and 
called 'j)rfA(hdLsln\i.a^ comtuoiily practised also 
iu early limes onougst the Homans, and styled 
decursio, equally common in Scotland down 
ilip callinl daasil, and .so 

we y lrcl iid that t!ie town of Tempo, 

in Fermai is still in Irisli called ^^t'iomp< dh 
daslol^' which, a Mr. Joyce explains, is nothing 
more tliau a compound form of iomjwdh, mean- 


ing “ turning'’ and dcus’/h/ “ to tlio right.’ So 
that we hero have a custom known from Japan 
to Ireland and common in India, the Honiaii 
Empire, Scotland, and doubtless throughout 
JNb)j*thern hi m ope. 

Tliere is a volinno bofoi-c mo, belonging to the 
Buddhist TrlpiUika^ printed in (lliiucso charae- 
tors, and called “ Account of the customs of 
countries in the Southern Ocean” ; theli'iiid cap. 
of tlie 2nd volume of tliLs work is occupied by an 
account of the w'ay in whicli the people of Ceylon 
mark their time by the sun’s slmdow, and heneo 
theautlior says (he lived in tlie 7tli century) 
is derived the religious cevomouy known us 
'pr((dnJisIiina, 1. e. turning to the right iu con- 
formity with the sun’s shadow, in other Avords, 
turning “ sun-ways.” 

1 need hardly observe, in illustration of the 
same ]>oin(, tluit iu many Huddliist Si'dnis the 
custom of ciivuiuambulatiiig the Cn^at TeaeJier 
three times, or sev(‘ii times, with the rigid liaml 
kept (owaials liiin, is mentioned as a i (digious 
j eu.Nt oMi generally practised at the time when 
! th(.‘se i^/'drus were wriltmi : and in oiicN/i//vi iu 
my posse.ssiou the entire argunu'ut is ocenpiiMl 
in discussing tlie hajipines.s (good fortmi(‘, or 
blessedness) of thos(3 who thus ciicimiandiulate 
Tojies, or Chaityas iu general, consecrated to 
Huddba or his diseiph's. 

Enough then as to this widely recognized 
custom. 

I eomo now to show that the tigurc culled 
the ,SV:u.s///mc symbolizes this idea of circtim- 
ainbididion, derbed from the ajiparent move- 
meni of tin? sun from left to right round the 
eartli. The idea is tins, that If a ]){*rson face 
(he east at siuirising and follow its inoveincnfc 
southward and westward, lie will turn with 
his riglit liand lived* towards an object supposed 
to be placeil like tluj earth in relation to tho 
sun, in the centre of a cirele. 

Eow the figure of tlie Siri^sfi/c.ih consists of two 
parts, 1st the cross + and secondly the cram- 
jituhs at tht3 end of the arms. The ligure of the 
cro.ss -|- is one of tho oldest symbols used to 
rejjro.sent “ the eartli” or tho four quarters.” 
Cenend Cunningham in his recent work {Cuqms 
Inac.ripiionvm lnd.lmrmn^ p. 4i) lias shown that 
this sign, viz, +, is in the Kliulsi iuscriptiou 
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equivalent to “ cliatura,'* ix.fonr, Butin Pali 
the word Ghaturunid (i.e» the four quarters, or 
points) is a word for “ the earth,” Inmeo Chdlu- 
ranto = Lord of the Earth, (vide Childera* rdli 
Diet.) In Sanskrit we have similar compounds 
with the same Tneaning*. Hut proof positive is 
derived from the Cliinoso, in whioh we not only 
have the symbol for “ an enclosed space of 
earth,” and the symbol 4- ( ^ ) “12 

o’clock,” or noon, (the upper portion indicating 
the heaven, with the sun on the meridian, and 
the lower portion (the cross) denoting thoeartli), 
but we also liavo in so many words the fact slated 
that “ God made or fashioned the earth in the 
shape of a cross,” and the symbol used is exactly 
this 4** I refer io a passage in the celebi’ated 
Syrian inscription found by some Chinese 
workmen in the year A. D. 1()25 near Si-gan*fu, 
the capital city of the province of Shen-si. 
In this inscription (which is given in the original 
cliaracters), and with three translations in Eng- 
lish, Latin, and French in the Chinese UeposUonjy 
(vol. XIV. ]May 184o), wo find the following 
passage towards the end of the first clause : — “ lie 
determined in the sha])o of a cross (shlh *t.sz 
in the original is represented tlius |- ^ ) to 
spread out the earth.” 8o that at the time when 
this stone tablet was erected, 1 . e. a.d. /Rl, the 
symbol -t" 'vas known (in China at lojist) as 
an ideogram representing “ the earth.” 

There may be other illustrations in proof of 
the same point familiar to students which for 
the present can be passed over. 

The r-ranijhnis at the ends of the arms of 
the cross are, in Buddhist syinboli.sin, mostly, 
though not always, drawn to the rh/hf denoting, 
as we argue, the sun’s movement round the earth 
from left to right. Now it is plain that this 
is always tlie apparent movement of the sun in 
Northern latlUuIrs, that is, in latitudes to the 
north of the Tropic of Cancer. In Northern 
countries (unaffected by Southern or Hhoeiiician 
influences) therefore wo find the crahijums of 
the + drawn U) the rlyht. But, as Milton lias 


observed {Faradlse Fegalned^ Book IV.) 1. 70, 

“ Some from furthest South, 

Sycue, aud where the shadow hath way falls. 

The shadow of the sun, or, in other words, his 
apparent movement, is not always from loft to 
right, but sometimes in intcrtropical countries, 
apparently from right to left, and this has gene- 
rally attmeted attention. Thus the Phoenicians 
who were in the flec.'t despatclied by Pharoah 
Necho wore surprised to find the sun on the north 
instead of the south — aud so the ambassadors 
sent from North India to the Emperor Claudius 
expressed the same astonishment — aud the first 
Portuguese navigators, who voyaged south along 
the coast of Africa, noticed the same fact — 
so that wherever sun-worsliip prevailed in such 
tropical conntrios, his path would bo repre- 
sented both from left to rights and from right to 
lift. Hence the double form of tlio Sivastllviy 
the crampons being found on either side of the 
arms of the cross, apparently witboiit distinc- 
tion, as c. g, at llissarlik, aud on the altars 
found on the Homan wall in Northumberland 
(vid. Liqjldtriam Sejjfevfrlonide ; passim): and 
as the reason of this diverse form was gra- 
dually forgotton or losf., the figure would be 
drawn loss carefully and vvitliouL any regard to 
the symboli.sm pointed out. 

The argument therefore amounts to this : 
fhat, as the figure of the Sirasflhn is found scat- 
tered through countries reaching from Japan 
to England, .so also the custom of turning 
‘ sunways,’ or with the sun, is equally wide- 
spread ; aud secondly, that as the Hwasflka 
is a sign of good luck, siguifiod by its ety- 
mology, so also the ])rac*tice of turning with 
the snn is cousidored a lucky or fortimalo pro- 
ceeding, and turning in the contrary way, 
especially among northern people, is dreaded as 
entailing a curse ; (called by the Scots iviUicr- 
shins ; G(3rmai), wlder-shlns) [ride the passage I 
have referred to above, in Waverley (Black’s 
Ed. p. 7())] ; tlie custom and the symbol there- 
fore, we argue, are co-rolated. 


THE BRANCIIIDiE. 

J3y KKV. S. BEAL. 


One of the most characteristic records left by 
Alexander the Great during his Eastern cam- 
paign is the massacre of the B r a n o h i d (C. 
These people, an is well known, claimed to be a 


m 

sacrod gens, descended from Branchos, tho 
mythic founder of tho Temple of Apollo, near 
Miletus in Ionia. Their forefathers had yielded 
up the treasures of their temple to tho Persian 
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king, Xerxes, one liundrcd and fifty years | 
before. This surrender bniuglit on ilioin so 
much odium that when the dominion of Xerxes 
was overthrown on the coast, they retired with 
him into the interior of Asia. The Versian 
king also carried away with him to Susa the 
colossal bronze statue of Apollo, which had been 
cast by Kanaelius. This statue was afterwards 
restored by Selenkos Nikalor (about oOO 
to the temple rebuilt by Paionios and Dhnpnis. 

When Xerxes had carried away the Jlrun- 
chiche, ho did not retain them in Siisiann, ns^Fr. 
Newton seems to ini])ly (Tnvrh and Discoveries 
in the Leoaiity vol. 11., p loH), hut tran.s|)orte(l 
them to a small town in Hogdiana, between 
Balkli and Samarkand, wdiere tlieir (lescondaiits 
were found by Alexander. They were now a 
“bilingual and partially dishellcnizt'd race, yet 
still attached to their traditions and origin” 
(Grote). “ Delighted to lind thomselve.s once 
more in cnnirneree w’ith Greeks, they junired 
forth to meet and welcome the ai’iny, tendering 
all they possessed. Alexander, when lie heard 
who they were and what Avas their parentage, 
desired the Alih^sian.s to detei’mino how they 
should be treated. lJut as tln'tso iMilesians Avcrc 
neither decided nor unanimous, Alexander an- 
nounced that ho would doiermiuo for liiniself. 
Having first iiecupied tlio city in ])ors(m with a 
select detachment, he posled liis army all round 
tlie walls, and then gjive orders not oidy to 
plunder it, but to nia.ssaen? the Avhole popula- 
tion, men, W(»men, and ehildi’oii. They were 
slain without arms or attenijii at resistance, 
resorting to nothing but prayers and su])pliant 
manifestat ions. Alexander next ordered the 
walls to he le’, died, arid the sacred groves cut 
down, so tliat no habitable ^Ite iniglit remain, 
nor anything except solitude and sterility. 
Such was th.o revenge taken upon these un- 
happy victims for the deeds of their forefathers 
in the fourth or fifth generation before. Alex- 
ander doubtless considered Jiim.selfas execiitimj* 

o 

the wrath of Apollo against an accursed race 
who had robbed the trea.su re of the god. Tho 
Macedonian ( xpedition had been proclaimed to 
bo undertaken originally for tho purpose of 
revenging upon tho contemporary Persians the 
ancient wrongs d no to Greece by Xerxes; so 
that Alexander v/ou Id follow out tho same suriti- 
ment in revei-ging upon the contempomry 
Branchida^ tho acts of their ancestors — yet more 


guilty than Xerxes, in his belief. Tha massacre 
of tho nnfortuniito population wuis, in faei, an 
example of human saerifieo on tho larg('st scale 
otlbrcd to the gods by the religious impulse's of 
Alexjinder, and worthy to b() (*ompan‘d to that 
of the Carthnginian general ITannihal, Avhen ho 
sacrifiecd three thousand Grecian ]irisoncr.s on 
tho tield of llimera, Avhero his grandfather 
JFamilkar liad been slain seventy years before.” 

Such is th('> brief account given us of this 
atroeiou.s massacre. It would seem that Alex- 
ander, iullueneod by liis fi'olings towards the 
aristocratic parly in tho Ionian eiti('s (which had 
ahvays been under the patronage of the Persian 
kings,) tronlod tlie llrancliida) as lie Iiad already 
dealt with tho J\Iilosians, lltafc is, by sinijilo 
extirpalion. llo this as it may, there is mueh 
room for eoujoctui’o led as to Iho intlnoneo pro- 
duced on tho arts and jdnlosopliy of the neigh- 
lujuving pupulaiions, by tho residoneo of a 
colony of Ionian Greeks in S og d i an a during 
the oiu‘ hundred and tidy years of their survival. 
There must liavo Ikmmi some inniionco ('xerted. 
It lias Ix'on a long ([uestion how and through 
what channels tin* eivili/aliou of India was 
alTeeted by Greek iulcrconrse. Both in litera- 
ture and art the (dfect of coni act is plainly 
visible, and this, too, !ipjn\rently at an earlier 
period than the establislniumt of tho Graico- 
Buktrian kingdom. We must look elsewhere, 
th(*n, than to the eoiii t of iSeleiikos and his suc- 
cessors for tho eliaiinel of this int(;r-actiori, and it 
would seem that tho towm of the P r a n c h i d as 
sit.uated iu the centre of Hogdiana, will proviile us 
with somo eliio to the solut ion of tho fpiestion. 

Tliat thus interciunmunicutiori of thouglit did 
take place at an early period may bo gathered 
from several eousideraiions. Tho Jidmdijaria 
has been (*alled the ‘ iliatl .of India.’ It wa.s 
long ago observed by ^rumour, and moi'G re- 
cently by Weber, that some imadents, cs[H‘eially 
those connected wdth tho adventures of Ulysses 
(in the Odj/ssey) and of Uuin.a and his folio wa?rs 
in Ceylon, bear a markiMl njsemblaneo to one 
another. But, as a more stiiking instance 
of agreomont, let ns take tho myth of tho 
birth of Apollo (tho god of tho Branchidio) 
and that of tho Indian Buddha. Mr. Coxa, 
in his Aryan Nation, Voh II., p. 21, gives 
the following account of tho birth of tho Sun- 
God “ Then, as she drew near (i.e. Eileifchyia) 
Leto cast her arms around a tall palm troo 
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as she reclined on the bank of Kynthos, and the 
babe leaped to life. The goddesses bathed him 
in pure water, and wrapped him in a glistering 
robe, fine and newly wrought . . .while Thetis 
touched his lips with the drink and food of tlie 
gods. No sooner had tlio child reoeived this 
nourisliuiont than he was endowed with an 
irresistible strength, and his swaddling bands 
fell off from him like flax, as he declared his 
mission *of teaching to men the counsels of 
Jove.*’^ Compare with this the Indian account 
of the birth of the child of M Ay a (the illusive 
dawn) : Having arrived at tlie garden, Queen 
Maya stepped down from her chariot, and sur- 
rounded by her dancing women female 

attendants), passed from spot to spot and from 
tree to tree in tlie garden, admiring and looking 
at all. Now in the garden there was one par- 
ticular tree called the PaUUa (palm), perfectly 
straight from top to bottom, its branches spread 
out in perfect regularity, Ac. Delighted at the 
sight, Maya i)auscd awhile to admire it, and 
gradually af)proachcd under its shade . . . then 
taking hold of oiio of the branches, she looked 
up into heaven's expanse and the child was 
born .... At this time 8 a k r a and tho four 
Maharajas advanced and wrapped tlie child in 
his swaddling clothes, but lie advanced four 
paces each way, and exclaimed : ‘Now have 1 
arrived .at my last birth, Ac.’ ” 

There are so many points of resemblance here 
that the two myths cannot be s<'parate<l. It is 
indifierent whether we suppose the one to have 
originated the other, or merely to have been en- 
grafted on it. Probably the two have a common 
origin in ilic distant ages, but Avero modelled by 
mutual intercourse. And tlie existence of the 
11 ra n cli i d m, the priests of Apollo, in tho 
neighbourhood of North India for one hundred 
and fifty years, may give us an insight into tho 
source of agreement. 

It would seem, again, as though the Grooco- 
Huddhistic S(.*ulptures, about which so much has 
been lately written, were allied with tho Ionian 
and Asiatic type of conception, rather than the 
pure Attic. Hence tho resemblance lias been 
traced principally with reraahis found at Cyprus 
and the islands bordering on the Asiatic coast. 
And we have further corroboration of this theory 
in tho actual remains still existing at Bran- 
chi dm (Goronta) compared with some Indian 
sculptures equally open to examination. Let 


us take for example the form and general char- 
acter of tho chairs or thrones found along tho 
“sacred way** leading from Port Panormiis up 
to tho Temple itself. Mr. Newton, in his second 
volume, p. 148, Levant^ Ac. has given us an 
account of one of those chairs. He gathers that 
they were evidently copied from wood. “ Two 
of them arc ornamented in front with a pair of 
pilasters, the capital of which formed a bracket, 
projecting at the end of the arm of the chair 
about three inches,’* Avhilst “ tho cushion on 
which tho figure is seated is shown under the 
arm of the chair.** Ho says nothing about a 
footstool. It would be pleasing to know if such 
an adjunct wore ]:)rovidcd in this case. At 
any rato, according to the Homeric formula, it 
ought to be there ; comparfi for example the 
promise made by Juno to Hypnos (//. xiv., 
1. ‘238) : 

‘* fie rot fitofTO), kiiKov Ofiovov^ u(I)0ltov nUi, 

Xpv(r€nv' ' ll(f>aLcrTOi,' fie k e/tosr Trdtsr ajjL(j)Lyvr)€Ls 
’Vtv^fL uarK})(T>is^ vttu fie Opyjvvv noaiv rjtrfi, 

Tw K€u €7riir\oir)9 \nr(if)uv^ TToficty flXanivu^UiV.** 

Here wc not only liavc the normal idea of tho 
throne and the footstool, bub the added meta- 
phors that the throne should bo affyOiroif nU\. 
And so the scat or throne of Buddha on which 
he sat under the figtree is always designated as 
the Vajrasana, “the diamond,** or “ imperishable 
throne.’* And as wo see both at 8 an c h i and 
A in a r a v a t i, there arc the cusliions and the 
footstools, and the pilasters, and more than this, 
ou many of the seulpt.ures Bio vsimpie inscription 
of tho donor’s name, as at Go r o n t a on the back 
of the lion (p. 155, op. cit.), Avhere the names 
of five donorvS arc recorded who dedicated tho 
figure to Apollo. The resemblance here appears 
to be more than accidental. It is true there is 
no t\Ka>v seated in the chairs at SAnchi and 
Amaravati, as there is at Geronta, but the 
absence of such a ligure is in complete harmony 
with tho Buddhist theory of tho spiritualized 
condition of tho founder of this religion, who 
could not, therefore, be represented under any 
human form or by any visible re.semblance. 

These resemblances or parallelisms may bo 
accidental, but I do not recollect to have seen 
allusion made to those priests of Apollo dwelling 
in exile near the Oxus, as possibly influencing 
tho progress of Indian art. It seems to me that 
tlie presence of the Hebrew exiles in Susiana 
and these Greek priests in Sogdiana are 
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elements from which wo may gather some in- dhist development, so marked and in all re- 
formation as to the inciting cause of the Bud- spects abnormal, in tlie history of India. ^ 


No. XXIV,— Ethical ParallcJs. 

Old Hesiod in liia lioinely way alUrms — No 
saying w' holly dies which many people com- 
monly utter ; *tis God’s very voice. 

During the last twenty or thirty years there has 
been a growing disposition to recognise this truth. 
But although St. Augustine has said that ** the 
substance of what is now called the Christian 
religion was in cxisteiico amongst the ancients : 
it has never been wanting from the beginning of 
the human race,” (RetnicUitlo. 1. 15) ; the idea 
that movst nations luivc liud Scriptures, in which 
the central and enduring principles of religion 
and morality aro declared In diverse manners, 
would still perhaps be questioned, and impatiently 
heard in soiiio quarters. In many page's of tluj 
[ndlau Anlliiuanj Dr. Muir has larg(‘ly illus- 
trated the parallelisms traeoahle in tlio Old and 
Now Tostament.s and Sanskrit literature, and 
I here venture a few referencos to tliii |)()f)ular 
Scriptures of the 'J’aini l and Telugu pcojjle.s of 
the* Madras Presidency.’ 

The KiirnP is in all rc'spects tlic Bible of South- 
ern India: the eai’liest and best monument of the 
highly oi*gani/cd and ('laborate Tamil language, 
and constitutes the ethical and literary rule and 
standard against which tliei'e is no aj)peal : nor 
niuleservedly . 1 ligher and j nore com })reheiisi ve 

mortal teaching has never been .set ioilli ; like 
aii ancient books it contains parts and pas.sagcs 
wlni h later culture ])asses by, and separates from 
the universal and enduring treasures. Its .author 
Til'Ll vaHuvar lived in the !)Lh, or perhap.s as early 
asthe di*d century ofour era. Brahmans have tried 
to disguise the fact that he was, as his nauio 
implies, born in alow and impure ca.ste, and have 
surrounded his birth with legeiid.s, but they can- 
not claim )iim; nonccould decide from liis writings 
to what ea te ho belonged except that he was not 
a Brahman, and this from no attack upon priests 
or riturdebservanees, but from a simple constant 

^ From The O icuiilt Oct. Oth, 187r>,— revifiod hy the 

Authoi t it 

* The text? nKinl are The Cv.ral nf TintvalUva/, hy the 
Hot. W. ir. i'rt'Av, Madrii.s IHiO ; and 7 he Verses of 
Vhnana, by (.'liarlcB Philip I’rown, Madras Civil Service. 

Madras : 18*39. i i i n i? 

» When writing this Note T had overlooked tlio far 
more importaut and exhaustive Notes on the Kurra} by 


of truth, gentleness, justice, and 
charity without any reference to aid from 
p vies t ly i n t eree ss ion. 

When Europe lay blinded In the depth ofthe 
dark ages, Tim vail uvar wrote “ Letters and num- 
bers are the eyes of man, and tlic words of tlio 
good are like a staff* in slippery places,” almost 
echoing the words of the wi.se .lob, ‘ I wa.s (;ye8 
to tlio blind .and foot was I to the lame.’ His 
answer to What is triitli ? might., if considered, 
stay many mocking I’ilatcs ; lie says; “It is 
the speaking of words that are without the 
lea.st (h‘gree of evil to others.” AVanfc of 
trnthfiilni?ss is a re[)roach compendiously flung 
against IJiudiis, hut it was a IJindu who de- 
clared — “If a man abstain from fal.sidiood, 
tlioiigh he ])raetiso no other virtue, it shall 
be well with. him. Truth will lead to every 
‘virtue.” Want of gratitude, even incajiaeity 
to understand it, is anollu'r failing alleged by 
European .self-ci)mj)lac(*ney, but v('rs('s, familiar 
to the Tamil people as any Jhble-text., affirm: 
“ He who lias ibrgotten every virtue may escajic ; 
there is mx'sciijie forliim wlio foJ'gets a benefit : 
the wi.se will remenibor through seven-fold births 
the love of those who have wiped away their 
falling tears.” The low-born Jiidlan morali.st 
gives these readings of tin? Golden Huh' : “ Jt is 
Uie resolve of the pure not to do evil in return 
to tlioso who have done evil to thoin, — should 
a man inflict on others that which were grievous 
to himself? — Would you puni.sli those who Iiavo 
done you evil? TIk.'ii put them to sliarne by 
.showing great kindness to them !” So would 
Timvalluvar licap coals of fire upon an enemy’s 
head. Ho too saw clearly the little thank of 
lending to them from whom there is hope to 
re<'eivo. “ To give to tlio do.stitii/e,” he says, 
“is true cliarity. Other gifts ma.y lie returned,” 
The following sentences show how true an 
insight he liad into the .sources of domestic 

tlic Jlcv. Dr. willi wliicli this brlt f gljiiu'o at lli« 

Hiimo subjoot will not iiiti.*rb!rc. Dr. Poiio <*<)HHi«l<>ra Dio 
Ctristiau Scriptures were not inikuown t) Tiruvalluvar, 
and that he derived many of his sonHinentH f‘n im tlicMce. 
This cannot bo poiiitively asserted or d* ni( .1 ; })ut the wlmhi 
range of Gentile ScripturcH shows iliat, as ,S<. I’iiul to ) 
seems to admit {Rffinuiis ii. 1 Ij, tlio ennseience of man ( im 
of itself reach to precepts of liumauit j and morality. 


ARCH./EOLOGICAL NOTES. 

BV M. J, WALTIOUSK, LATK 
{Coni inned from vol. VIJl. p. 107.) 

enforcing 
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happiness ; — “ Is ilicro any bolt that can shut 
in love?** “ The pipe is sweet, the lute is sweet, 
Bay those who have never heard the praUlo of 
their own children.” “ ife best labours for 
future happiness who lives well and kindly in 
his household”; and ho knew as well as the 
Roman mother that “good eldldiuni are the 
jewels of the good wife.” The Kur il abounds 
with wise sayings on the conduct of affairs ; take 
this for example on the necessity' of forethought. 
“ There are failun.'s even in acting well. 'J’he 
work not done by snitablc methods will fail, 
though many atteui})t to further it. The chariot 
is weak at sea, and the ship on land.” And 
again: “Is aught diflioult to him who w^orks 
with the right instruments at the right linio ? 
he wins who can think silently, and bide his 
time.” “ Patience is tincst gold ; to boar with the 
ignorant is might of might.” In Wilkelm Meis- 
tei'^3 Travels there is a passage full of Goethe’s 
far-reaching moaning, wdien in the Pjedagogic 
Province the elders inform Wilhelm that though 
a child may bo born with many gifts, om^ there 
is which no child brings into the world >vith 
him, and yet on that ono thing all depends for* 
making man in every point a man, wdioii Wil- 
helm could not discover this thing himself, 

“ lievcrciicc^^' they exclaimed, lieveronco, all 
want it, perhaps you yourself; nor is the fear 
felt by rude people for natural convulsions or 
similar awful occurrences, an exception, for 
Nature is indeed adetpiate to fear, but to rovoi’- 
ence nob adequate.” Tiniva| Invar had also 
felt the weight and meaning of this sentiment 
when ho wrote, “ Nevtu* will reverence bo found 
with those who have not received careful 
instruction.” 

With this snudl handful of ears from Tiru- 
valluvar’s abounding graiiifiekl, we now turn 
to V 6 m a n a, emphatically a people's poet, the 
familiar oracle of the old Telugu race, much 
below the great Tamil Teacher in moi’al and 
poetic sentiment, and sweet reasonableness of 
perception, ho (}xcelled him iu satirical force and 
vohomenco of scorn. The mild wisdom of 
Tiruvalluvar is never aggressive, but Vemana 
deals swashing blows at liypocritical sancti- 
moniousness, and never wearies in discharging 
shaft after shaft at Brahmanical assumption. 
Nothing ccrtaii’ is known of liis life. Tradition 

* Sco IftA. Ant vol. 1. ])• 102, wlioro tliia formA tbo Pub- 

Hlatico of I.U« last vorao of somo very Btiikiug Metrical 


hands him down as a Kdpn or farmer, and his 
translator, Mr. C. P. Brown, thinks ho lived in 
the loth century, but there is reason to think ho 
lived long before. Several hundred quatrains 
are ascribed to him, a large number of which 
are probably popular sayings that in course of 
time gathered about his name. Ho embodies 
tho popular distrust and Imtrcd of Brjlhraans, 
and is ono of tlui few singers whose works 
could bo collected from the mouths of the people, 
who know him by heart, and are always delighted 
to fling one of his stinging sarcasms at preten- 
tions purity and asccticisin. Ho well discerned 
tho cnij)iiness of broadened phylacteries. 
“ kSan^^asis,” says ho, “ nflect particular words 
and vests, they wear a brick -red garb and sliaveii 
pates. On these they pride thcnisolves, their 
heads look clean, but are tlu^ir hearts so ? A 
tiger skin, a stjilf, bells, and smearing with aslies! 
what avail these for tlic Avorship of God, who 
■is a Spirit Jn the same vcuii as Moses pro- 
claimed that the commaiulnicnt laid upon tho 
people was not hiddiii nor far oil* neither in 
heaven or beyond the sea, but very nigh to tlicrn, 
in tlujir month, and in their heart, that tliey may 
do it (Deiif, xxx), Ychnana exclaims, “ Kasi, 
they cry ; why roam in pilgrimage to lioly shrines 
to tind the God that dwells within them 
Waiulering in the wilds will not discover sanc- 
tity, nor is it in tho sky, nor at tlio conllueneo 
of holy stri'ams. Make the body pure, and 
thou shalt behold tho king ! ” H i.s version of the 
Golden llnlo is very absolute* : “ Though an 

enemy worthy, of dearh tall into tliy hand, 
alllict him not, conciliate him by kindness, and 
bid him depart. This is death to him ! Injure 
not others, 0 men, and live for ever!” The 
folloAving exj^ression is striking in the mouth 
of a Hindu : — “ Why revile a Pariah ? Of what 
caste is lie who speaks iu the Pariah ?” Carlyle 
liighly praises the words of the German Novalis, 
“ There is but ono temple in, the universe, and 
that is tho human body : nothing is holier 
than that high form, bonding before men is 
a reverence done to this incarnation of the 
Divine.” J^ong before him, however, Vemana 
had Avritfccn — “ Why collect marble and build 
temples ? Tho true temple is the body, tho soul 
is the God therein,” a strange unconscious echo 
of tho words of St. Paul “ know yo not that 

Trunslationa by Mr. B. Caldwell from the pootry of 
Bivavakkiyar, 
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yo are tlio temple of God, and tliafc the Spirit 
of God dsvelloth in you ?'* Verniina despised a 
fool as utterly as any Hebrew prophet : “sluudd 
a fool,” says he, “find even the plillosopher’s 
stone, it would melt in his hand like a hailstone.” 
There is quite a rin^ of Emerson in this 
saying: — “That alone is yours winch you have 
bestowed upon others, the rest is not at your 
disposal,” and hero is one of the last words of 
the philosophy of to-day : — Lo, all fear is 
ignorance : when fear leave.s us tlio divine spirit 
shall become our own.” It is no had Indian 
version of the maxim — “ To thy own self be 
true,” to say with Vemana, “If dissimulation 
leave thy heart, none in the world will bo 
deceitful towards thee.” 

Jt has been conjectured that Vornana lived at 
Kondavid near Guntiir in the south-west Tolin- 
gaua country; certain passages in his writings 
seem to favour this supposition, hut it cannot ho 
held certain. Whether contemporary wilh 
Shakospoare, or living a.s early as Chaucer, it is 
clear that he had intelloetual sirengtli and in- 
sight enough to sliako olf tlio wor.st superst itions 
that swayed the people amongst whom he lived. 
He had no rospeet for the VtuhiH or the lliudii 
deities ; deelanjs all castes c<pial ; and scotls 
unsparingly at BrAhmans, ascoties, ceremonial 
observances, and the respect paid to omens and 
auguries. In clVect ho was a Stoical J^niiheist, 
and his countrymen to-day', though outwardly' 
conforming to the BrAhman.s, have all lii.s bitter 
siiyings at their fingpr-ends. 

It has long been the fashion in Eui’ope to 
regard the Hindus, as beyond other races, bigot- 
ed, fettered by caste, and immoveable in their 
religion and customs, but in fact no counlry 
can show more signal instances of the revolt 
of the intellect and conscien(!o against idolatiy, 
superstition, and priestly domination. Indeed 
it may be absorbed that Europe has lagged 
behind India in the sphere of moral and re- 
ligious inaurrecLion. The daina and Buddhist 
systems, older than Christianil.y, are examples 
on the largest scale of triumph.s over priestly 
pretensions, at times too when Brahmanical 
law and ascendancy were strongest, and the 
view taken of Buddhism in tho Indian ainti’ 
quary (voL Vlli. pflgo 180) seems to me cer- 
tainly correct. Again, no Puritan or Covc- 

® BramhAnaudatn, parama ankhadaw, KbalajuilMamfirtiih 
Dvandvfitltam, gagana aadfuath, iatvamasyCdilakahyam 


nanter of tho old stamp 0 (udd have gone to 
work in a more voot-aud-brnuph style than 
; B a K a V a, tlio fouiuk'r of tho .1 a n g a m or 
’ Virasaiva sect in tlie 1 h ccuit iiiy. Mirn- 
; Folf tho .son of a BrAhmau, he uas led to rclud 
j against the orthodox oreetl, (jven in its strong 
' hold, and rosolutply njected all the Urahmi)iip;il 
I priesthood and |u*ineiples, riMu>uneed tho I cM/ns', 
liditKhfttfta and li!i<itf(tc(tf <iiia\ on which they 
arc foumh'd, and disearflod all the ohservarna's 
and piirificatoiy rites so ttmaeiously cuhu'ccd by 
the Brahmans, lca(?hingin thr-Ir place tho doctrine 
that nil men are cqnal ly l)irth and lioly in 
proport ion as they are temples of the groat spirit, 
and that worship is due only to Siva conceived 
as the one God and l'’af her of all. J Jis teaching 
spread wide, many of tlio Rajas on t ho Western 
Coast wore his folhnvers, and tluy are still 
nuinoroiis in tho iMar'ithA and Kanara coimiries 
anil in Maisur and Ihu'ar. 'J’hn.t* cimturit's laiir 
in lb ngal, wh(*ro Rrahmauioal tyranny was most 
fixed and siiproiJK*, (1 h a. i t a n y a, boi’n in the 
i same y(‘ar with laithor, renomieod caste and 
I priesthood, proc'lainKnl the snllioiemy of simple 
i faith without works, eercrfionial, or olisorvaiuvs, 

! and died wiili four millions of followers, now 
j said to be ilonhied. And V e m a n a, surroundeti 
^ ly Bralunniis, shot shafts at t hem and all (lioir 
works iiiieoasiiigly. But hnlia also exoinjilities 
tlieapparonl ly imu'adicahlotendoiiey of tho human 
! mind towards saecu'dolal dii’oelion, aid hority, and 
! rilmd, for the Br.ilnnau, ihonL'‘li so often do- 
1 loatcd and spomingly near (‘.\t Inot ii.ui, is again 
supreme, ami hlsvivals havi* fad«‘d a way, or exist 
in comparison as but a few sctiltorod dissenters. 
Still anioiigsl. all the follies ami servitudes 
of idolatry ami priestcraft there will never be 
wanting in India nrany whoso ilaily aspiration 
will bo as of old, the famous hymn iiscrihed to 
tlio AFuni Agastya always pndixod as a motto 
to Jangam and Jaiiia books, and continually 
uttei'ed as a ci’odo or confession of faith. 

Tho Being, endless, giver of goodness, imago 
of wi.sdom, whom pain and grief 
Never can roach, the sky his emblem, whoso 
names are eountle.ss, and IVuth tho chief. 
Tho One, everkisting*, staiiiles.s, stedfast, who 
knows all secrets, Iiim.solf unknown, 
Pas.s!onless over, of perfect justice,— Him do I 
worship, and him alone.® 

Kkam, nityam, vimalar»na.«Ualath, Rarvalan er.k«ln Wultaib 
BhLvi.tltaih, triguaa rahitaib, sad guram Urn namftmi ! 
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SANSKIIIT AND OLD-CANARKSE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY J. F. FI.KIST, Bo. C.S., M.H.A.S. 

{Contimted from VuJ. T/i/., p. 305.) 


No. LXT. 

At a short clishaiico to the south-west of the 
village of Aihojc, iu Survey No. 7 12, there is a 
tcinjilc, small but highly intcu'estiiig on account 
of the quaint and elalxmitc sculptures with 
which it is decorated, whicdi is noticed by 
Mr. Burgess in his ./'V/vs7 Archfv.olo(jical Jleporty 
p. to. It is now disused, and is partly in ruins, 
the whole of the roof having been removed. 
Mr. Burgess considers it to bo of about the same 
age as tlio Durga-tcniplo. It appears to have 
been originally a Vaishnava temple, as tliorc 
are figurcjs of CariKla over the doors both of 
the mandaim and of tlio shrine, and a figure of 
liakshmt, witli her elephants, over the entrance. 
But there is also a figure of 8iva, dancung, on 
the roof, with Parvatl holding a child, which 
must bo either (lanapati or Karttikeya. 

On tho norih side of tlio porch there is an 
Old-Canarcse inscription of cloven letters, in 
cliaracters of the ninth or tenth century a. d., 
of which a fac-simile is given in the 
Arch cal l^cport} It coiiiniences with the 
W'ord Svft.sii\ followed by Gana^subhaua^ "of 
Gariasobba’; the last four letters cannot be rcatl 
featisfaetoriJ3^ 

And on a pilaster on (he south side of the 
porch, there is the following inscription,* in the 
Sanskrit language and in charact(u\s of tho 
seventh or eighth century A. D., which probably 
records the name of tho builder of the temple: — 
Tran-^rri pliihb. 

P] Sva.sti [II*] Jaiubudvip-aiitare kaschit 

[ * J vAstu-jirA sAda-tadgatah 

f 'J Narasobba-samo vidviin 
ua bliilto na bliavishyuti || 

Translation, 

Hail ! There has not been, and there shall not 
bo, in Jarabudvipa, any wise man, proficient 
in {tlui art of hiiiUliwj) houses and tom])les, 
etpial to N a r a s o b b a. 

No. LXII. 

Further to the south-west of tlic village, on 
the right bank of the river, in Survey Nos. 74 

» n. T>v., No. ;;b 

* lur.st Archu’<d, Uoporf PI. LV., No. 33; and No. 7a of 
P6.Ji, i^omakrilf mid OldA\t nare.'^e, T)isrrii.ttio}i}i. 

No. 79 of PilU, and Old-Caud resc, ^n 9 Cr{p^ 

♦ Thoro U Boiuo uucortaluty us to tlie o.-.act date j for, 


and 75, there is a large group of ruined and 
disused temples, mentioned incidentally by Mr. 
Burgess in his First Archoiuhxjical Ixopori, p, 4th 

Tho largest and most intere.sting of them is 
the temple of the god Galiganutha. On the 
front or east side of tho courtyard there is a 
handsomely sculptured gateway, still nearly 
entire, after the fashion of tho gates of tho 
topes at Sahchi and Amaravati, but not nearly 
so elaborate in design, and on a diminutive scale, 
being only ten or twelve feet high. It is tho 
o^ily gatew.ay of the kind that 1 know of in this 
part of tho country. 

Just outside this gateway, and a few steps to 
the south of it, th(‘re is a small coll, on one of 
the beams of which is an Old-Canarcse inscrip- 
tion” of th(3 R A s li t r a k u t a king K a n ii a r a 
or Krishna, dated Saka 831 (a.i>. ilOD-lO), 
the PrajApati samvatsara.^ 1 shall publish this 
Iiereafter in a separate pape^r on tho H a s h t r a- 
k li t a kings. 

The only itiscription, that I (‘ould find, Ix?- 
loiig^ing’ to the temple of GaliganAtlia itself, is on 
the north face ofone of tlie four pillars of a small 
square unroofed striudure, in the cxuitreof wdiieh 
there is a lih'/a, standing in tlie middle of tho 
courtyard. Tho characters arc early, — perhaps 
of the sixth or seventh century a.J). The writing 
covers 41" by (>./." A fac-simile® is given here- 
with. The transeri|>tion is :-- -[ ]] Vamsaja-lJiltu- 
12] Irritam ; /.e., ‘ Made by V a m s i g a-B i 1 1 u.* 
‘ Bittu’ is probably auother form of fBitti,' 
which is a corruption of the Sanskrit ‘ Vishnu ; 
Vamsiipt is his surname, and is a corruption of 
tho Sanskrit vaihsiJca. 

No. LXITI. 

In front of tho abovementioned temple of 
GaliganAtlia, there is a large unnamed temple 
with an Old-Canarese inscription, in one lino, on 
the outside of one of the stones of tho wall on the 
south side of tho door, which is in tho cast wall. 

Tho characters arc of tho eighth or ninth 
century a.T'. The writing covers 1' 4^" by 4' SJ*'. 
A fac-simile® is given herewith. The transcrip- 

^al<n 831 was tho , ^iikla and tho PrajApati 

sa}hi:ntiiitfa was 8aka 833. 

® No. 81 of Vdlif Smakrii, and Old-Canarcso, Inscrip- 
tions. , 

® No. 80 of Pdlif S.inskrity and Old-Oanarcse, Inscrip- 
Hons. 



ON A PILLAR IN THE COURT YARD OP THE 
TEMPLE OF OALIGANATHA, AIHOLE. 



ON THE FRONT WALL OF A TEMPLE IN FRONT OF THE 
TEMPLE OF OALIGANATHA, AT AIHOLE. 



FMw AH nmunioH vt >. r. mxt, 


Tf.tnfftJ1ul»UA,Xeni0^ 





ON A PILLAR IN THE TEMPLE OP 
NARAYANA, AT AlHOLE. 


P/° 



^^jxvcp^is nsj tz''^G,;^c^^ 
oil ^oiIq/Jo oj fw <£ ^/)g§ dJ 
^ cS)o0^55j n^ei&j cr^oiu-6 
ailcPo 0^ 1 a;/ olyg^ QSdU^dl 
(^>(30i 3 ei' XO O oS) 

xc^iJ QJJ 

^Sjd^Qp ^ ^“6^ 

Sf^cSd' '6^cjr>sP^°cP^^^ 

d 


c 


iHarH^HMaaMVirT FLUT, 90. 0. 1. w- aw«0«» PgOTO.LXfHO, LCWIK)*. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


tion is : — Svasti ^i't-h(X4hipiulu)i-nudlduu=salipo 
Bdddviya wdni, 

Air. V. 11 KaUi explains mdui as a term ap- 
plied to ‘ an old woman* or ‘ a goddess’, — and 
proposes to correct kiulipudin into hadapndhiy 
whicdi must tlicii bo taken as an irregular form 
of the instrumental singular of htdapu, ha- 
dampu, ‘a clieek, a lip.’ Tlio translation would 
then be : — ‘ Hail ! The goddess (or, old woman) 
of Badavi, who enforces that which is 
uttered (or, that which she utters) with the lip.* 

This correction in the fir.st word is rather 
a violent one. But I cannot suggest anything 
better, — with the oxc()ption, perhaps, of point- 
ing out that Sanderson gives as ‘ the vicm- 
hr uni virilcd whence it might perhaps bo used 
in the souse of a — that hada may bo 

for hada^ ‘excessive, great, much,* — and that 
pnda may bo for luda, wliioh we have in 
budakhane, hudabuda^ bndabndanCf ‘with force, 
i^stily.’ From this point of view the inscrip- 

.n would refer to some probably a lihja 
brought from BAdumi, and sot up in this tem- 
ple, which was supposed to have the power of 
immediately enforc.ing any vow made, or any 
promise given, in its presence. 


No. LX IV. 

In the same group of toiiiph's with i1u? temple 
of Galigan.Uha, but in Survey No. 75, and 
rather closer to the river, there is a temple of 
the god NArAyana. It contains three soparato 
slirinc.s, all leading out of the central hall. Tho 
inscription, of which a lac-simih/ is given here- 
with, and of which there is a p.artial transcrip- 
tion in the Elliot MS. Ctdlt.’ctlon^ at Vol. I., 
p. 562, is on tho front face of a pilaster on tho 
right side of tho entrance to the south shrine. 

Tlio language is Old-Canareso. I’ho writing 
covcr.s a space about 2' 5" high by B 9" broad. 
At tho to23 of the inscriptions there are tho 
usual cmhlems ; v!z.^ iu tho centre, a figure of 
Basava, and a cow and calf; on their right, 
a with tho sun and moon above it; and 
on tbeir left, a curved sword. 

Tho inscription is dated in tho forty-third 
year of tlu‘ C h a I ii k y a Vikrama-Varslia,’ 1. o. 
in Saka 1 0 10 (a. d. 1118-0 ), the Vilambi samvat- 
Sara, imd records tlio gift of certain lands to 
provide for tho perp(d)ual obl.atiun of the god, 
and a graui of ten ijtahfdnas to provide food 
for Iho rdjdri, or olUciatiug priest of tlio 
temple. 


Transcription, 

[*] Svasti JayA (yo)-d3hivri(vri)dli(llii(dd}ii)s=clia [||*] ChAhikya-Vikra- 
[ ] ma-varisliada *lv>| no'’*' )ya Vil;iiiibi-snihvat.sa- 

[ ■'] rada uttarAyana-samkramanad-uiii- 

[^1 du Gamgadhara-Sanaihgiyaruni NArasiiiv 

[ ® ] ga(ha)-8anaingiyaruih tamrna devara pu- 


1 ° ] jArigo 
[ ’ J 

[-] keyi 

yi 

inata(tta)ra 
rnata(tta)ra 3 

t...^®yabt gaihti-mata(tta)r?t 

f^*] biUa gadyana bata(ttu) 


iiitya-ni(nai)vedyakam(kkam) 
keyi niattaivf 12 

keyi niata(Ua)ra 8 

mata(tta)r?4 12 

mata(tta)r/f 3 

3 

Jachcdia-goyi 


bit t il Kaggala-ma- 
l.)o(ldana-mAi/i(no)- 
Saiiidlu^'^’gereya 
Bchi'Vaviya kc- 

Banneya-kereya keyi 

Aladbavana-kereya keyi 

dovara lio(?)jigipa(ppa ?)tu(ttu ?)- 
b]i6'^janake(kkaih) 
[ I *] Aiht^ani- 


tuva(vam) 

[^®] itant [|l*] 

Translatioii, 

Hail 1 Victory and prosperity ! At tho time 
of the sun’s commencing his progrc.ss to tho north 


dh ura-p urbba ( r vv a) kam-ma lU 


bi- 


in the Vilambi samvatsara which was the forty- 
third (ijc(fr) of the C h a 1 u k y a Vikrama- 
Varslia,— Gaiigadliara-Sauaiigi and Narasimba- 


’ No. 82 of Pd/i, and Old-Cariarcso, Im^rriy 

bon.'!. 

• See Vol. V 1«7. ® So., niAnya. 

‘0 Iu the litlinj^vaph tnis loiter has oouio out us if it were 
if ; but tho orii^iual Ins d// i. 

’ “ lu the litlioijiai.u tliU letter ve!i<la as if it were a 


snnll mark nt tli»* hot turn, whleh would have distinguished 
it * liaviut< failed to appf'Ui*. 

It is not clear what tho lower part of this character 
is meant for. 

'J’he original heiuof rather damaged h(3re, this letWr 
has uotooiao out properly iu tho litlu)grui)h. 
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Sanangi allotted to the oflijiating priest of their 
god, for the purpose of tlie perpetual oblation, tho 
cultivated laud called Kaggala-iuanya (j/K’u.sar. 
ing) twelve ?;ia//ur.s’,and tin? (Miltivahvl jand called 
Doddaria-iii inya / ) eight rn if lam, and 

the cultivated laud of tho tank called Saiidlngerc 
(measuring) twelve maHtirs, and the cultivated 
land of tho well called Beluvavi {'ineasiiriug) three 


mattars, and tho cultivated land of tho tank 
called naniioyakere (measuring) threo matlars^ 
and tho cttlUvated laud of the tank of Madhava 
(mrasHruig) three'*''iiH4//a7’«, and the cultivated 

land called Jachchagoyi, in of 

the g()[l, (measuring) two gapfl-mattars, — and, 
1 o provide for 1j is food, ten gadgd nas. This much 
they allottcil, with libations of water. 


STRAY 

UY CAPTAIN J. S. 

1 . In the North-West Provinces, on an out- 
break of small pox, it is the praelice with some 
people to ])la(*e, in lln^ ciMilre room of the Iiouscj, in 
awatcr-pot, a braindi of^o nlinb tree decoratcnl 
with flowers as reprivsent ing the goddess (Si- 
tala AlAyi or Devi Bliaw nii) of sinnll-pox. I'ho 
gardener’s wife who furnishes fresh flowers 
every morning, worships the representation on 
behalf of the family. While* small-pox is in t-lio 
house, the inrnab's feed a donkey iiiorniiig and 
evening with gram and jagari. The (lonk(‘y 
is fed because it is the animal on wJiieh the 
goddess rides. 

2. A mong th(‘ Brahmans of Bengal, eight out 
of the thirly-.six castes into which tho Hindus 
are divided, are considered cle.in. ^ihiese (‘iglit 
are Ahirs (uiilkmcu), Kumbis (ryots), Lohars 
(blacksmiths), Malis (gardeners), Tumbi)lis (pan 
sellers), Kumirs (potters), Majaais (barbers) 
and Kah.irs (bearers). Any one of these castes 
may come into the house, and temeh the hod<ling 
or pots without neees.sarily doliliug them. A 
Brahman will drink wafer out of the 1 lands of 
any one of tlu*so. If any member of iho other 
castes wore f<o touch tho things, they must be 
'washed and purified. 

3. While trying a caso of adultery (In My- 
sore), in th(M!ourse ofcross-exarniiiation the liead- 
nmii of the village admitted that some time 
before tho case had been brought into courts a 
panchayat liad empiired into the matter, but at 
the same time he showed a very inarkcil relnct- 
aneo to giving details of whnt then Iinppencd. 
It struck me that all tho villagers were afraid 
they had done wrong in taking notice of the 
aflair, and eadi pi Ltendeii to know as little as 
possible of the doing:, of the panchiyat. The 
following iaets were however elicited. A wo- 
man who could nob get on with her husband 


NOTES. 

F. MACKENZIE. 

rotnrncd to her parents’ home, nncl they, at the 
request oflier hiisbatid, after some montlis, turned 
her out, but she deeliued to go back to her 
husband, went off, and lived witli the eo- respond- 
ent, an inhabitant of the sa’.ne villago. On 
this there was a general panoh.iyat convened — 
at whose reqimst T could not learn ■ cuch house 
in. the. VLUngc sending one memlan', who w’as 
siimmoneil to att(*nd by tho villago (halwadi) 
‘ /e///.’ Tlio meeting settled that if the woman 
were allowed to nnnain in the villago, some mis- 
forf line would liapjioii, and It< was defermined she 
should ho expelled. I’iio senterico was commu- 
nicated to tho hoailman, wlio said Ik* liad not been 
pres(*iitat tlie me(‘l iMg, but admits Ikm xeentod tho 
seuieiKje by leading tho woman out of the vil- 
Jag.*, and disinissing lior l)ey(.>;nl I lie boundaries. 
I have oft (‘II known (*asos 'where a broacli (»fcasto 
rules has been punished by a liiu*, lint this is the 
only case I know of wli(*re iho drastic, course 
of ('xpcdling from tho village an olTending mem- 
ber has been folio vved. 

4. The Holiai’s of Alysore are generally 
looked upon as outcasts of very low morals. 
On one occasion I was hying the headman of 
the caste, a ropii ted dacoi t. he ch ief wi tnessoa 
against him were members of his own caste. Ha 
tried to make out that tlio evidence of one of 
the witne.sses was unworthy of any weiglit, since 
he was the otfspring of a Holiar by a “ Beder*' 
woman. Now tho Bodtn’ is admittedly of a 
higher caste, and yet a Holiar had been punished 
by a caste fine for marrying a woman even of a 
higher caste. And in tho eyes of tho caste a 
slur attaches to tho offspring. Another witness 
he declared was unfit to give evidoiico because ho 
lived with a woman without ^Huiig married to 
her, and he had been fined by tho caste for this. 
The incident is interesting os showing bow even 
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among the lowest castes breach of the caste rules 
is looked on as detracting from the respectability 
of the offender, and rendering his evidence of 
less value in their own opinion. 

5. Among the lower class of Musalnians in 
the North-West, there is a belief that bad luck 
will attend a child through life unless a naked 
sword or knife is shown to it soon after its birth. 
There is also a belief among this class extending 
to tho lower castes of Hindus that the goddess 
or angel of good luck will not visit a house in 
which there is no sword of some sort or other. 

G. When talking to a Bengali gentleman on 
the subject of tree and serpent worshij), he told 
mo — but I had bei ter give his own words : — 
“ In reference to tho conversation of last Sun- 
day morning, I have been, on tho evening of that 
day, to a prostitute’s house, and obtained the 
following correct information in re.spect to their 
system of marriage vvitli ilower plants. 

‘‘ There are two classes of prostitutes : — One 
born of prostitute moilier and carries on the 
profession from generation to generation. This 
class is married to flower plants, the daughters 
born of such prostitute motliers form no con- 
ucictiou by rights of marriage with any living 
man, consequently any intercoui*so with this 
class of wo moil is not considered a great social 
crime, as they bring no shame to any one by 
their pernicious profession. 

“ The other is the one who, on account of liigli 
metal, quits tho protection of their guardians, 
leaving infinit children, and thereliy bring dis- 
grace to the family which she iiad destirted. 
Intercourse with this class of women is in a 
moral and " ocial point of view a heinous offence 
and sinfulness, as any assistance rendered to 
them encourages women of such disposition to 
enter into this profession. 


“ In the olden times, or what is eallod the 
Safya Yuga^ according to Hindu mytliology it 
appears from tho Vnrdnas^ that there was a set 
of prostitutes of tlio first class such as hr- 
vast, Mcnaka, Ramhlia, Tilottama, Ac., and the 
mode of their living is also defined thovo. Kach 
woman attaches herself for one night or suc- 
cessive nights to one man only, and during tliai- 
period she has no ('onnoclion with anybody else. 

“ Tho ceremony observed in the uiaiTiago with 
flower plants by the hrst class Is — that the nioth('r 
of ihc girl gives away her ilanghtej^ to a flower 
plant, {ircviously planted in lier houso lor the 
purpose, in tho jireseiice of a pr/e.sV of their class 
and of other friends invited for tho puiqiose. A 
wedding feast is given on tho occasion, accord- 
ing to tho circumstances of the party. 

“ So long as the flower plant with which tho 
girl is married is alive, she daily wati rs it, and 
puis a light near it at niglit. When tho ])lant 
withers and dies away, the girl obser\x\s niuu ru- 
ing for a pm'iod of three days, and abstains 
from meat or fish during those days, but lives 
on one meal of rice and vegcdahles. On <he 
fourth day she liathes, cuts lier uall.s, (e(‘ds 
friends and Brahmans, and then leads her usual 
mode of life. 

“ All flowers are of tho female sex, except four, 
which are of tho male species. As I am not ac- 
quainted with tlieir Ihiglish or hotani(\al names, 
[ give tlieir names as pronounced in r>e’ig.'il : — 
Togore, Kuiid, (Jolnncho or Kulka, u.nd Seplia- 
lika. With those four spcicies of flowm* [dants 
the Irce-murriage is contracted, and with lu) 
other kind of ilower trees.” 

So far as 1 can learn, nothing Is known 
aro iiud Allaliabad of ti eu-marriage. Tho n 1 m h, 
as T have already noted, is worshipped, diming an 
outbreak of snia]l-[)ox, by the people- The jhpal 
is worshipped as Mahadova by the Brahmans. 


THE PERUMALS. 


M 1 a h a r or M a 1 a y A I a m denotes tho 
country between the Western Ohats and tbo 
Arabian Si a south of Kohkan. Its Sanskrit 
name Kc r al a m refers probably to tho abundant 
growth of Bio Iceram orcocoanutin those parts. 

According tr iiudition P a r a s u r A m a, the 
sixth incarnation of Vishnu, reclaimed it from 
the sea, and established the principal temples 
and grAmams. To distinguish the people of 


Malabar from tlieir fellow Aryans in otlier 
parts of the poiiinsula, certain changes were 
inslitnted in the iiianiiers and customs of the 
people; tho prirnuj^al of which aro tho wearing 
of the Jcudiimi or tuft of hair, on the forepart of 
the head, the restriction that the ohh^st sous 
only of the Namburi Brahmans should marry, 
and the system of inheritance known as Mant- 
77ialcJcaiayani amongst tho Sudra castes. The 
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lands in the newly occupied country were 
divided, rent free, amongst the temples and 
a few Brahman proprietors called thence “ Jan- 
mis.” These had each a largo number of 
tenants or dependents, and at first established 
an aristocratic form of Government, till the 
rapid increase in the numbeT’s of the colony and 
the dissensions amongst the chiefs^ rendered it 
necessary to instal a supreme executive ofUcer. 
About n. c. 00® a great congress was held, when 
it was agreed that a governor or P e r ii ru a 1 
should be -sent for from the neighbouring king- 
dom of Che da, comprising Kolmbatur and 
parts of Malabar find Travankor. Eacli viccn-oy 
was restricted to a rule of 1*2 years only. 

List of some of the Verumdi Princes who 
reigned in Malay uhini^ tj’e. : — 

1. K a y a P d r n m a 1, —Died before tlio 
expiration of the preseribed time. 

2. S h o I a P d r n in A 1, — Assassinated by a 
Brahman, who, with his associates, wore expelled 
their tribe, and their descendants are called 
Nambidaimars. 

.*h P A n d i Peru m A 1, — Described as an 
enterprising female who reigned under this 
name. She resigned ber government. 

4. V A n a m P d r u m A 1, — Descinbod as 
having been converted to tlio Buddhist faith, 
and retired to !Makka.* 

5. T n 1 11 P d r ii m A 1, — The division of Ma- 
layAlam into four provinces took place in the 
reign of this chief. 

d. T n d e r a m P d r u m A 1, — Subdivided the 
country ; the north he called TulunAd, the south 
MalayAlam, and dircMdcd that the inhabilants of 
each slioidd corifnie their alliances to those be- 
longing to tlieir own particular tract. 

7, Aria P d r u m A 1, — During the reign of 
this chief the country underwent a third change, 
from Gokarna to Peranipalli it was called 
TulunAd ; thence to PoMinpatnam, Kerala Riij ; 
thonco to Kaiiiath, MntlmganAd ; and thcncc to 
Kanya KumAri, Kuvala KAj ; each province was 
superintended by a Daledderi or Brahman 
Councillor. 

8. K u n a P d ru ra A 1. 


9. Kottai PdrumAl,— Is said to have 
founded Kottaikolam, the modern Calicut. 

10. M u n d a P e r ii ra A 1. 

11. Y a i 1 i a P d r u 111 A 1. 

12. K 11 m b 11 m P d r u m A 1. 

13. V i j a y a ni P d r 11 rn A 1, — Is said to have 
built Kulam then calletl Vaddakenkolam. 

14. V a lava m P d r n m A 1, — Derived his 
appcdlation from his constant tours through 
the CO nil try. 

15. A r c c h e n d ro n P d r u ra A 1, — His 
sncce.ssor early disappeared. Ho built the Port of 
Puraviyamalla. 

IG. Mall a m P d r ii m A 1, — Traced his 
lineage from the Madura kings. 

17. K o 1 a s li a g a r a P e r u ni A 1. 

18 C li d r a m a n 1* d r u m A 1, — Ho made 
Tiruwanjekolam his residence and encouraged 
commerce. A Saiva temple there perpetuates 
his memory.* 

The PeriiraAls had t-boir capital at Kranganor 
or K o d a 11 g al n r, and pn^.served the tributary 
relation to the TamiJ kingdom, till the fourth 
century after Christ, when the last Chdraraan 
PdruniAl made himself imlepeiident. ^fho Jews 
and Syrian Chri.stians had received the protec- 
tion of the PerumAl as refugees and traders, 
and probably helped him to throw olf the yoke 
of his .sovereign. 

Before the retirement of Chdraman PdrnmAl 
to Makka as a Buddhi.st (?) in a.d. 378,® he 
divided lii.s dominions amongst his relatives and 
dependants. The Rajas of Cochin are the descen- 
dants of the PerumAl in the Maramakkatayom 
line, and as such were entitled to the paramount 
position ill i\l\labAi*. They were crowned at 
PonAni in the presence of the other RAjas till 
that town was forfnted siicce.ssively to tho 
Sarriorin of Calicut, the SultAn of Maisur, and 
lastly to the British Govornrnent. 

Prom the native annals of MAlabAr and their 
own traditions, it appears that ten thousand 
Jews arrived on tho coast shortly after the de- 
struction of tho second teinjilo and Iho final 
desolation of Jerusalem.® It is supposed that 
some seveu thousand sutilod at onco on a spot 


' Tliia pf'riod is cullod Avirjiatcuft'un or fitnf.n of 
misrule. — Kn. “ Some fix this about a. n. 200. — Kj). 

* The native History of KeniUi app'.'jirs to iiulio/ite inciro 
Tatioivally that he became a Muhammadan ; V>ut if so, he 
mast bo placed v(‘ry much later in ,tho list. After 
mentioniu)^ tho arrival in MfilabS-r ()f Mf;r Saphor and Milr 
Aphrdtta, tho native Syrian Christian brief UisUmy 
states that, ''at that tixno tho Jews and Arabs in this 


ountry were at war. Wo and tho Jew.^ worn allies. Tlie 
ki-alH eoiumenced the war '“destroyed a city— slow tho two 
h'las Vilvanvattalo, and burnt their bodies.” Whitc- 
ouso’s TAnijcriiiffa of hiijhtj pp. St, 305; couf. Madras 
our. Lit. kSoc. vol. H. p. 71‘— bo. 

* Whitehonse’s Lingerinqs of Light, pp. 3.— ED. 

» Others give A. D. «25 for this date ~ h)i>. 

• This is qaito fabolous, see ttuis. vol. Ill* p* 
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thou called M a h a d S v a p a t n a m, but now 
Kudangalur, and applied themselves witli their 
usual sagacity, economy and success to trade, 
and thenco early obtained the respect and pro- 
tection of the native princes. Some considerable 
time afterwards^ they procured a most valu- 
able grant from the ruling sovereign, and had it 
engraved ill old Tamil upon copper plates. These 
plates are still in existence at Cocliin. They 
have been already given in facsimile with a 
translation. The following is the transliteration 
of the first plate ; — 

Svasti sri — k6//6namai kdnclAn. ko sri IVtrkpran- 
Iravivanmar tiruvadi pala nurayira- 
ttandum .4ei\761 nadatti yahi ninra yan- 
dii iraiuirim Andaiklc’er/ir muppaitarum Aiidu ^Fn- 
yirikottu inin<7a ’ruliya mil pirasA(/i.s\sa 'ru- 
liya pirasAr/amAvaf?n ; issnppu IrappAuukku 
anj u vannamum ved iy A1 urn payanattA 1 ii- 

ni pAyiidanium aujuvaunappetum payalvi- 
lakkiim pAvadaiyum aiu/oJayamum kudaiyum . . 
^ [koduttonij.® 


The States formed on the dismemberment of 
tho PernmArs empire were further weakened 
by smaller apportionments amongst Cliiids or 
Kaimals who were under a species of feudal 
subordination to the Rajas, and, subject to their 
control, exercised a tyi*annical rulo over tho 
tenants and jieoplo included within ilieir pro- 
vinces. Those sLibordimilc Chiefs w’ere styled 
Rajas againby tlieir subjects, and were ol'ten at 
feud with one anotl^er. I'ho ai'iny was raisi'd 
by conscription from the NAyars, and tho 
inferior castes wei'e pressed into the service as 
camp followers. AVhen wo consider that a 
loose patriarchal sort of goveriiinent ivas all that 
pertained to the sov(‘reign in those times, who 
levied no land taxes, and I'slablishod no strong 
tribunals, it is not surprising that some of tho 
chiefs latterly claimed soveriagu rank for Ihern- 
selvi's, or were adjudged tin' same by foreigners, 
who found the lines of distinction between tho 
honoured subject or tributary chief and tho 
iiidepeiitleni ruler too narrow to bo perceived/ 


FOLKLORE SCRAPS EROAl JJIRRMUM, BENGAL, 
BY G. D. 


Snjol, in tbe district of Birbhiiin, is situated 
one and :l half kos to the north-east of the railway 
station of Bolpur. Its correct name is Sri n- 
galpur. "Tradition says tliat this place was 
the hermitage of Ihe great aseel ic llishya Sringa. 
The country is undulating, ;ind tho village 
^njol is built on an elevat(!(l site. Oiujofits 
warils is calle»l Devipara, ami to the north-east 
of E^vjpAra is a narrow mound of earth where 
ilie great llislu used to perform Iiis devotions. 
Near the mound was liis Ktuul/t or sacrificial 
fount. Tliat .1 Linda is now calh’d Kuiiri laud. 

This place is regarded as smo’ed, and dedi- 
cated to a lion-mounted goddess Nava Durga. 
It is said that tho father of llishya Sringa, the 
great sagi', VibliAiidaka, established the stone 
imago here. Cmder.s, rice and bilvd. leaves arc 
still to bo found in digging, A story prevails 
that a few year, ago a European sunk an iron 
bar in the earth 1o know whether the place had 
a coal mine, woon the bar was taken out of the 
ground he found it to be hot. This served to 
confirm th‘ g( I iCjal bidief or superstition that 

* In tho e' .,hUi ceiCuiy a. d., roo vol. T1 1, p. — Kn. 

• I h;u-;'* adtU'O Ihia from Rr. ibirucirs .'f. im/jau 
Palccofjroj'hy (2utl < -b) p. 140, in plnoo of an unsatisfuctory 
translation given in tho Rej^fort- For his trauslatiuu boo 


BYSACK. 

I ihoYvInnis still poHbrrn their devol ions below 
the earlli. Tlu're is a tank in the middle of 
the village called lOmlo ' the hermitage of 
Andhaka. A tank was dug <o Iho east of tho 
village in the year iLitU Beng. San, and 
<‘alled .Mon'pnkhar. AVIieii tligging it f)ieces 
of lu’okeii ])oats, rotten tobacca), and Iminan 
bones turned up. It is said that formerly tho 
Aj.ai riva*r Unwed through this place. Dasa- 
ratha, the Ini'il nf Ajodliya, when celebrating 
tlie J*nfrrsfi jidjnd (saeritiee to obtain a son) 
took Sringa to Aj«)dliya. by tho river. llishya 
Sringa's fathei* ^MahArlshi VibhAmlaka was 
v(‘vy old, ami was by no mi'ans iiielincd to 
let his son go to so distant a place, but tho 
mother was prevailecl upon to assent to the 
Rfija’s earnest commands as there was no other 
alternative t for lu'r. After the departure of 
her she became very anxious for him. 

Tbe river which had lielpc.-d Dasaratlia to take 
her son away excited lier ire. On the return 
of h(‘r son slio stopped its course by a curse. 
From that time the river began to silt up, and 

vol. 111., Pi*, .‘l.'iatr. Ki». 

“ Fi\»m tho Aiinii nisirotion JxCfuyrt of Cof'hin for 
187rj-7th yonimmiicntod by U. 11. UAma Vurmft, Fkat 
Triucu of Travaukoi’o. — Ed. 
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ultimately clianged its oourso. The climate 
of the plaoo was then highly salubrious. It is 
only lately that it has become unhealthy, as the 
ittvages of cholera and malarious fever indi- 
cated by the number of deserted and dilapi- 
dated houses prove. The village is said to be 
very old, an old long Digi or tank, and the 
debris of an old brick-built house are the only 
vestiges left to testify to its former existence. 
From the people also we gjither that the place 
was the abode of a Raja Basanta. His palace 
was to the east of the railway. Traces of 
buildings at the place are found to this day. 
There is also a story connected with this fort 
at Bhubarva. Once it is said the Raja took 
shelter with his army within this fort. The 

MISCEL 

A VILLAGE LEGEND. 

KeWr is a village three miles to the south of 
Aiholo in the Hungund tfilukA. of the Kaladgi zilla, 
and about a mile and a half to the west of the village 
is a hoi or glen, in whidi is a temple of Suldhcs- 
varadova. To the north of it is a cavern in the rock 
and another to the south. Once upon a time two 
cows used to come daily from the south cave, and 
gmze on the pasture in the neighbourhood. A boy 
attending the village cattle observed them, and 
took it into his head to watch them so as to find 
out their owner, and ask wages for keeping them. 
Accordingly in the evening he followed them into 
the cave, where ho found two Ilisliis engaged in 
their devotionsi, who, on opening their eyes, were 
surjirisod to sec the cowherd boy. They rpies- 
tioned him who ho 'was, and how he happened to 
come there, ^.fho boy explained all and asked for 
some wage for watching their cows. They gave 
him a ball of cow-dung and dismissed him, cnjoiii' 
ing him not to reveal to any one what ho had seen. 
The boy's mother finding her son bad not come 
homo at thc5 usual time went out to seek him, and 
met him just as he had come out of the cave. She 
asked why ho was bo late that evening, when ho 
told her the whole story, and shewed her the ball 
of cow-dung which he was carrying under his dluAi. 
The ball was found to be half gold and half dung, 
Vnitthcboy immediately expired on the spot. Since 
then nobody has ever attempted to enter the cave. 

J. B. 

THE GBAMMAB OF CIJANDBA. 

Kandy : Dec, 18, 1879. 

1. At a time when the enquiry into the history 
and development of Sanskrit grammatical litoaturc 
is engaging a large share of the attention of 


fort had only one gate, and a gato-keeper 
guarded the gate without closing it. One of 
the men from the enemy killed the door-keeper, 
and no ono else could come out of the fort, 
80 the Raja was killed with all his army and 
followers. The men killed in the fort became 
ghosts after their death, and it is said that now 
and then during the dead hours of night they 
resume their former shapes and march about 
in battle array, and sounds are audible — the 
noise of chariots, To the south of this 

village is a place called Makdamtala. The 
Muhammadans say that at this place a great 
battle was fought between the Hindus and 
Aruhammadans, and the men who died in the 
battle were buried there. 

[ANEA. 

Oriental scholars, it gives mo groat pleasure to 
announce to them the discovery of an important 
work in Ceylon which will throw much light on 
this interesting sul^jcct. 

Tliat a grammar by Chandra existed till about 
eight or nine ceuturioa ago, and that it now exists 
in a 1'ibetan version only, arc facts within the 
knowledge of every well-read Orientalist. Not 
only i.s there the absence of its name from every 
catalogue of existing Sanskrit works, whetlicr 
published or still in AIS., but wo have the distinct 
assertion of llajciidralala Alitra, LL.l)., on p. 1(.)2 
of his J}^crqttiro Cataloyno of Sanshnt In 

the Library of the Asiatic Society of BenyaU pub- 
lished ill 1877, that the work is lost. 

We find the author mentioned in the twelfth 
century by Vopadeva in the second verse of the 
Introduction to his admirable DluUvpiUlia called 
the Kavihalpadrtuna. There a list is given of the 
eight principal grammarians, the founders, no 
doubt, of eight dilferent schools, to some one or 
other of which all the existing grammatical trea- 
tises arc referable. These are Indra, Chandra, 
KAsakritsna, Apisali, SAkatayana, PAriini, Amara, 
and Jainendra. The works of Indra, KAsakritsna, 
Apisali, and Amara are also lost, and MSS. have 
only been discovered of those of SAkatAyana, 
Panini, and Jainendra. That Apisali and Saka- 
tAyana were predecessors of PAniui appears from 
their being mentioned by him ; and, although there 
is no mention of Indra in his work by name, yet 
there are reasons making it highly probable that 
the Praiichah frequently referred to by him be- 
longed to his school. It is also clear that several 
works now extant, such as the Kdianim and 
others, have been composed on the principles of 
the Aindra school of Sanskrit grammar. With 
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the exception, therefore, of Indra, more perh.^ps is 
knoTfu of Chandra from quotations in existing 
works than of any one of tlio other three whoso 
works have shared the same fate— viz., Kasnkrits- 
na, Api^ali, and Amara. What is known of liim, 
however, is so scanty that it would not enable us 
to form any definite idea of the character and 
extent of his work. To say tluit it consisted of 
sfitras, and that it was quoted by Hhattoji in the 
Frautlhamanoramdy by Ujjvaladatta in Ids com- 
mentary on the Uyddi’mlraiiy and by one or two 
other authors, would embrace ]ierliaps all that 
could have bitberto been said of the Chandra 
grammar. But the MS. jinst discovered enables 
US to ascertain with certainty several irnportaiit 
facts regarding this work nnd its relation to the 
existing systems of Sanskrit gnuninar. 

From this MS., of which I shall give a sliort 
account before concluding ibis paper, we gather 
that Chandra’s work was based on tlio model of, 
and was intended as an improvement on, Panini’s 
AMihUt.'ifihd, Both works have adopted the 
same arrangement, which may b(? tenru'd arti- 
ficial, as distinguished from the natural arrange- 
ment according to subjects observable in the 
Kdtantm and Mnqdhahodhi ^ and, in fact, iu all 
European treatises on grammar. Tho division 
into adhifdyab' and pdd>t8 is also common to botli 
works, with only this difi'erenee, that the num- 
ber of in rdnini is eight, wliile that in 

Chandra is six, This lias resulted probably from 
the latter embodying in one the sul)* 

fitanco of Panini’s third, fourth, and liPh chuplers, 
all of which treat of affixes. 

Both works open with a jieeuliar arraiigcmf'iit 
of tho IcttCTvS, materially differing from the alpha- 
betical ariTTigeiiemt, and siylf'd b\'' the IVriiiuya 
school of grammarians tho Sirasnlnts. 'rheie is, 
however, a slight difference betvroen the two 
schonos — viz,, that the it annhinidJut i uti 
end of the lil. ii sfitra in Pariini’s is omitted in 
Chandra's sehomo, which thus eoniains thirlemi 
ftfitras, while the number in IVinini’s is fourtcim. 
This omi.ssion causes tlic absence from (Jliandra’s 
work of only one pratyahara, o/, tlic necessity for 
which is obviated by Ciuindra in an ingenious 
manner, as will be scon from an instance wliii-h I 
cannt'fc help 'adverting to, 

Punini, aftcM- laying down in viii. 4, I, that the 
dental n .should O ) cliangcd to the cerebral n when 
it follows r or .di in the same pada, states in the 
flfftra immediately following that the rule obtains 
even when th^ lettcr^^ included in tho pratyahara 
aty and those belo? ging to tho guttural ami labial 
classes o. consonants, as •well as tho preposition 

^ Ahaost n.fi OviiMitiil scholars tranBlltTato this vowttl 
by “ Iri.” I have my rcasoua for omittiag tho r imd 


cm and tho augment uuniy intervene between the 
r or all and the dental n. Chandra, on the other 
hand, after giving a rule corre.s pom ling to IVinirii 
viii. iy 1, in nearly the same words, mentions in a 
siibsc(pient siUra a number of letters the intervim- 
tion of which between tho r or nk and tho dmital 
}f prevents the operation of tho first- mentioned 
rule, 'riicso letters are those ladongirig to \,\h\ 
palatal, cerebral, and dental clas.sos of consonants, 
those ineludod in sar and tho consonant ?. Tho 
obvious meaning of this is that tho intervention 
of any other lett(M*s — ami tho only others are those 
given by PtXaini docs not prevent the cerebral 
cliange. 

At also occurs in Paniiii viii. I, fid, but in tin' 
eorrcspoudiiig siltra ol'Chandra wo find, instead of 
it, the more comprehensive jiralyaliara nii*, which 
iiiclude.s, besides th(5 bettors eoutainod in aty the 
nasals and the consonant L TliaL (fiiandra’s rule is 
the bettor of tho two will be readily admitted when 
it is romemhered that ikinini’s sfitra was amended 
by a vartfika of Katyriyami sulistituting tliis very 
pratyalidra am for tlio less comprcjlnmsive at, 

Anotlicr ]>raiyahara employed by Paniiii but 
dispon.sed W'itli by (fiiandra is the an fonmal with 
the second n in the scheme. This occurs only 
ill one solitary siHim ol'Panini, viz., I. i. (JD, accord- 
ing to wliieli the letters eontained in it would also 
represent or imply their homogeneous modifica- 
tions; fur instance, th(‘ short vowel n., which alone 
is given in the scheme, w'ould iirqdy, among 
otlu'rs, the long and prolated d. Chandra liinis no 
necessity for this rule, and cimits it altogether, as 
the short vowel ti, Inniig a jati term, would iieecs- 
sarily imply its long and prolated forms and its 
other liomogencous variations. 

d’lio only oile r pratyiiliri ra CMiqiloyed by IMuini 
and omitted l»y Ch i, iiilra i.s /7ef.s' ; but ho employs 
in his gramm;ir the four iiratyalvaras, r <7;, Hu/a, 
manly ami choii, wliicli do not, occur iu Paniiii. 
\\ ith I’l leroiieo to tlie, last of these, vlmfy it 
must bo stated that, tbougli not employed by 
Paniiii, it is used by ICaL^ayana in a varttika to 
viii. I', IS. 

With tho aid of tln'se now pratyaharas (.■handra 
ha.s cir.icted a doeidi'd iiujUMveinent on many of 
the sfitre.s of JM iini, aii inslanci.i of wliieli may 
hero be inentiomMl. 'flie sQtra l*ar).i!ii i. 1,,M- 
IJrau .aparali — mean.-i, if wo as.^ign to tin? terms 
occurring iu it tlu'ir I rue and legitimate signiliea- 
tions, that an, that is to say the vowels a, /, and 
iiy .suhstil uted for the vowel ri, should bo followed 
by r. it wa.s found by grammarians lliat tliis 
rule statccl too little, a.s it did not teach that an, 
substituted for tlic vowel //,' should be followed 

p-t:i.inlnj 5 only II, but ih'‘y aro too lomj to ho In u 

foot-uoto. boo Max Muller y Sanskrit ilfaimnar, p. 13. 
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by L To remedy thia defect PAiiinrs commenta- 
tora were obliged to bavo rccoiir.-c to several 
ingenious devices, attributing to l^lnini doctrines 
ho never inculcated and contrivances ho never 
intended. They held tliat the vowels ri and li are 
homogeneous, and that the former, according to 
i. 1, ()9, implies the latter. This can scarcely be 
said to be a perlVctly correct view, as U is iictnally 
given in: the siva-sAtras. At all events the com- 
mentators arc Tiot consistent, as while asserting 
that b’, which is given in the sehornc, is homo- 
gcncons with rl winch in point of fact it is uot^ 
the former being a dental while the latter is a 
lingual — tlle 3 ^ In almost llie same breath, assert, 
for certain objects 'which it is foreign to iny pur- 
pose to mention here. Unit ol and an., which in 
point of fact urn honiogoncoiis witli c and orcspcc- 
tiveljs are not homogeneous with them, bocansc 
the former are given iti the scheme at the begin- 
ning of a sAtra. Having, however, by this gram- 
matical fietioii brought in the vowel /' by irnplicfi- 
tion into tlio rule, they had a still greater diniculLy 
to contend with, viz , to show that the consouanb 
I is also mentioned in it. To meet this fresh 
difficulty they resorted to a stop to which there is 
no parallel in point of siihtloty in tlio whole range 
of grammatical invention. They contended tliat 
the a. ill the sixtii siva-sAtra, tan, is an /7, and that 
the consonant r in the (ifth siva-sAtru forms with 
it the pratyaliilra ra, which includes the letters r 
and /. In this extraordinary way the eommen- 
tators of Panini have explained the sAtra in 
(piestion to moan that an substituted for ri and ll 
should be followed by r ami 1. If now we turn to 
the corresponding ruleofChandra — riko’noralau — 
yro arc forced to admit that the doctrine is taught 
there in the plaincsl, terms, and that tlii.s has been 
eifecied by the adoption of the pratyaluira rlk not 
occurring in the sAtras of PAniiii. 

In both works the employment of pratyaharas 
is not confined to letters, but their application is 
extended to affixes also, which apiicar to be enu- 
merated in the saino order, beginning with san 
and ending witli kap. The affix pratyaharns are 
also identical in the sAtras of both grammarians, 
with this ditreronce : that in Cliandra there arc two 
enps, one I’ormed ivith su and b'up, as in Panini, 
and the other with sn and lap. 

A remarkable feature in the system of Chandra 
is the absence from it of several technical terms 
invented by Panini, or adopted by him from prio^’ 
grammarians such ns gnna, vriddhi, pragrilnjay 
sarnnad maHiltdiai , gin, Quidi, shat, and several 
others. This circumstance led mo at first to sup- 
pose tliat Chandra's work wais prior toPanini’s; 
but a closer examination lias convinced me that 
the ondsitiou was iuteutional. The reason for this 


step appears to bo that, while by tho omission of 
these terms no obscurity or lengthening of tho 
sAtras would result, there was tlio decided advan-' 
tago of many sAtras, such as those deliiiing them, 
or rather explaining the meanings assigned to them 
being omitted and, indeed, of others being actually 
shortened — a primary object according to the 
Mfihdbhdshja in all grammatical sAtras. I shall 
illustrate this by an example or two. 

Panini's explanation of vriddhi is ** vriddhir 
ddairld* of gnna “ adeh gniiah.'* It must be remem- 
bered tliat these sAtras are not properly speaking 
dclinitions of tho terms vriddhi and gnna, but that 
tliey merely give these names to the letters men- 
tioned in tho sAtras. Now these terms arc by no 
means shorter than tlio convertible terms ddaich 
and adcu, and hence no advantage is gained by tho 
use of the former in a sAbra in preference to tho 
latter, which may bo used to e({nal advantage, as 
they actually have been by Chandra. 

In the case of sarvandmasfhdna consisting of 
six syllables, there is a considerable economising 
of space by its omission and by the retention of tho 
dissyllabic slsut used by Chandra, and occurring 
in two sAtras of Panini, explaining tho technical 
term sarvandmaslhdna -vva., si in i. 1, 42 and hU 
in i. 1,43. 

The VipratisIuidha-sAtra, PAnini i. 4, 2, and 
the Asiddha-sAtra, Panini viii. 2, 1, also occur in 
Chandra, the latter being placed in about tho 
middle of the third pAda of tho sixth adliyayo. 
Tho sAtras, therefore, in tho latter half of the third 
pAda and in tho whole of tho fourth are, as it 
were, non-existent in rcferenco to those in tho 
preceding five adliyAyas and two pAdas, and about 
one-lialf of the tliird pada of tho sixth. 

2. I shall now advert to tho work mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper, which has enabled mo 
to gather tlio above-mentioned facts regarding 
Chandra’s grammar and several other facts which 
the limited space c f this paper precludes my 
stating hero. It is called the ndldvahodhana, and 
is a roproductiou of Chandra’s grammar by a 
Buddhist priest named KAsyapa, who lived in 
Ceylon about seven centuries ago, and of whom 
1 hope to w rite a short account hereafter. Tho 
rciuh r wdll be able to form some idea of the work 
and of its extent when 1 say that it bears the same 
relation, us regards inatteir and arrangement, to 
Chandra’s grammar as the Laghukatmudi- does 
to that of Panini. Tho LaghuhaumiuU is an 
abridgement of a larger work called the Slddhdn- 
lahanmudi, containing all tho sAtras of Paiiini, 
dilfereutly arranged and explained; but whether 
the Bdldcahodhana is an abridgement of an aH 
ready existing w'ork bearing tho same relation to 
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Chandra as the SlddluintakaumiuJi does to Paiiini 
is a question whieli I am not yet in a position to 
decide. If, however, an in trod ue lory verse be any 
guide, 1 slioukl l)e very iniicli inclined to concliiile 
that the work is an original one, or, in other words, 
that Kasyupa has elTectcd in tlie Chandra system 
wliat Tlaniaehandra has done in the raniiuya l)y 
Ilia w’ork calh'd the PrahnudlifuninuH wliich, no 
doubt, atVordexl a model lor Bbattoji in the com- 
position of liis Siddhdutahaaniud'L Thu verso 
referred to is the following : — 

*• Bhugavantam jagadvandyam ubhivandya ta- 
thagataih | 

Bahlvabodbanam binduiii Cliaudrasindliau karo- 
iny ahum H ’* 

Hero the author states that tho Bdldvahodhana 
which lie composed is a drojj from the ocean of 
Chandra. If ihe woi’k was an abridgement of an 
already existing rc-arrangement of all or the 
greater nnniher of the sfltras of Chandra, the 
anthor would most prohubl}'^ have referred to that 
work in the introduction, just as Varadiu Aja, in 
tlio introductory verse to tho Laijhnknnmudi^ 
)ias stated it to ho an abridged SiddhdHtalcuK- 
m lull. 

'rim book liegins with the nsnu.1 adoration to 
Bnddlia as found in almost all Biuldhistieal works 
— Narnas tasnini hliagavato Vhato Eamyak-sam- 
hnddliaya. Then follow the jntrudiictory verso 
given above, and tlie sohenio eoiinnoiily called (he 
Biva-sAtra.s, together with a gloss i‘X plaining the 
use of the scheme and the classiliention and for- 
mation of lettiM’s. The extraordinary statement 
Ml the K'fanii.uUs that the vowel It has no long 
in/ n, though it has a ]irolated one -a slalciiK'nl 
qniii* opposed 1 ') the Kflfantrit —in also met with 
ill (ho /tdlirnlfinflt ! an, A I’eason is as.signed for 
n*petition of tho //. in the scIk'uk', which is 
that, it is repeated in oialrr that it may l»e in- 
cluded in the prrtyaiiara ruL Such a reason is 
also limit! in’!,. d ill tho Prif ndhn, >f nil' wluvU 
enuni(M'aU’ ^ hesidi ro/, ( ho pi ai s ahaia.s ;//<//, 
and dal. 

Ac'-'ord. ig lo the Kaviuudv<, td'.nr.ta ainl prai/- 
«7/ia an> eoiioeiiH'd wirdi tho I'orinat imi ol' h‘M.ers, 
hut ill tho worh undor imtioo a tiiiid thing is 
menfionod. nameiv, karnmi, Tho kn nt'.ms ura tho 
middle of ihe tn gar-, tlio vicinity of tin? 1i[) of the. 
tongue, and. t ho ill. of tho tougu i ii ' If, as in pro- 
nouncing t he: ]• ' ii .h', t lu‘ iinguals, and tho dontals 
respeetivi ly. I o 1 ho ease of the other loiters the 
stJuiait and k 'nnvi aro tiio same. 

Boforole:; hill' tiio nhjoet of tho elas.slfirat ion 
of letters and l iio ode of their formation, and 
passing o!i to ti'o chapter on sandhi, a karika i.s 
given re^tiieting the pratyaharas to forty- two. 
which bears a olusu rcsemhlance to that given 


ill llio KddiJed for the formation of Panini’s 
forty-one pratyaharas, as will he si'on on a com- 
parison of tho two which I quote hero lor the 
purpose : — 

“ Nahauav.^ih syur ckasmaeli chaturhhyastukachau 
nashan | 

Dvahhyaiii rn.smyo ’pi pandiahhyo las tu shad- 
hliyo vidhiyato ||” 

KAsika : “ Kkasmaii haunnavata dvabhyiiiii 

shas tribhya ova kanamnh synh | 

Jueyaii chuyau chaturhhyo rah panchahhyah 
salau shadbhyah ||” 

As regards tlie an*angomcnt of tho subjects in 
tlic linldcitbodlnnnty 1 am very iniieh inclined to 
the opinion that it, is more logical and, strango to 
say, more in eonsonaiu'o with Eur()|)ean ideas 
than tho arrangement in tho K((umudts\ As 
an instaneo alVording proof of thi."!, I may men- 
tion that In tho former the declensions of pro- 
nouns and numerals aro given in separate rcc- 
t ions, and not blended with those of noun.s as in 
the latter. 

Tho Mid. in f|nc.stion hidongs to the Lankatilaka- 
vihdia, a Ihnldhist ti'inplo in the (ksntral Province 
of Coy Ion, about eight miles from Kandy, the 
mountain capital of tlie island. Mr. A. C. Ijawrie, 
district jmlge of Kandy, and a rnemlier of tho 
I coinudLtou of tho Oric ntal Inhrary of that city, 
wdioso services to the library cannot ho too highly 
valued, having received information of there being 
u good collection of M*S8. in this vihAra, at onco 
proceeded t o tho place and had the whole colloctioii 
examined and eatalogued. At his re(]uest, Kohbu- 
kadiiwo Si ini\Asa IhiddliarakUhita, tho ineumbent 
of I he vihAra, lent the w ork to the library, and 
it wa.s there that I found it about (Iii'ce months 
ago. A earelii] ( xaminatlon (.if tho MS. led me to 
hi lieve llial. its piil.)li'‘al mu would la.: of imiruMiao 
.•':(*! vu'c to Original rrholars as t<'ndiiig lo ilirow 
new light npi.m «pu'.:ti<>ns relative to the historical 
eoiinexion of the' dilTeri'nt systems of Sanskrit 
grauiinar and iiji(.»n other jinihlcms in tin' bolulion 
of w iiich sclmhirs aro at ])res«.nt engaged. AVitli 
ayiew, Ihcivlhre, to its puhlical ion 1 made diligent 
('lujuiries f(jr oilier e(>[)ies of it, in every ipiarter 
where I lliought any \Yoiild he rortiicomiiig, for 
the pu’*pe.s(! of collation, hut my' soai'cli ha.s ro- 
.‘•uilted i ‘ tlie dHeoveiy of only two oilier copic'S. 
Oiu' of ilic.-^e belongs to the SudulniinpolavihAra, 
near Kandy, and the otlu'r to the learned high- 
pritst, Suinangala, rrineipal of the Oriental 
(Jolirge, ( '<.i]nml)o. AH t lio I hreo t'opies now in iny 
po.s.aesviion — and I do not bf'lieVe it likely that any 
more could he added to the ntimher - -are in the 
Sinh'ih.Mi Character: but tho edition T intend 
publishing will ap]Dcnr in tho DovanAgaii type, 
togolhur with a preface, explanatory notes, and a 
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list of the sOtras alphabetically arranged. The 
work of collating is being vigorously carried on, 
and I hope to send the edition to the press in 
about two or three months. 

\V. Goonktilleke.* 

NOTK. 

The Nirnifdvnllnd Siitfam by Dr. S. Warren 
(Amsterdam : J. ]\ldller), is iho text in Jain Prakrit, 
with notes and glossary, of live Jain form- 

ing the above Sidlih J^id containing a legend of 
Bimbisrira and AjatJisattn, a .lataka story by 
Mahavira, and s(‘voral short avatlduott or legends of 
Jain saints. Dr. Wai reii hn.s not ventured on a 
translation, and confesses that he has not been 
able to understand all the ttjxt whicli ho cslits. 
The paucity ol' Jain texts compels ns to welcome 
any new one, carefully edited, as this is, from four 
MSS.— T/ic Academy, Jan. 17, PsSO. 

THE GATriA ATIUNAVAITI OP THE PAllSiS. 

Yafina xxx. 

Now will I speak and proclaim to all who havo 
come to li.sten. 

Thy praise, Ahura-AIazda, and thiin?, O Vohnmano. 
Asha ! T ask that tliy grace may appear in the 
lights of heaven. 

Hear with your cars what is best, perceive with 
your minds what is purest, 

So that each man for hitn.self inay, lieforo the 
great doom comet li, 

Choose the cretsl he preliirs. May the wise ones 
he on our side ! 

These two spirits are twirns; they made known in 
limes that are bygone 

That which i.s good and evil, in thought and word 
and a el ion. 

Rightly decided between them the good ; not so 
the evil. 

When these Two eamc together, first of all they 
created 

Life and death, that at la.sfc there might bo for 
eueh as are evil 

Wrelchedncsa, but for the good a liappy blest ex- 
istence. 


Ho who was kind and good, whose robo was the 
changeless Heaven, 

Chose what was right ; those, too, whose works 
pleased Ahura-Mazda. 

They could not rightly discern who erred and 
worshipped the Devas; 

Thc}^ the Bud Spirit chose, and having held coun- 
sel together, 

Turned to Rapine, that so they might make man's 
life an ailUetion. 

But to the good came might ; and with might 
came wi.sdom and virtue ; 

Arrnaiti, herself the Eternal, gave to their bodies 
Vigour ; c*en thou werb enriched by the gifts that 
slie sciitterod, O Mazda ! 

Mazda, tlio time will come when tho crime.s of the; 
bad shall bo punished ; 

Then shall thy power bo displayed in fitly reward- 
ing tho righteous — 

Them that havo hound and delivered up falsehood 
to A.sha, tho Truth-God. 

Let ns then bo of those who advance this world 
and improve it, 

O Ahura-Mazda, 0 Truth-CJod, bliss-confcrring ! 
Let our minds be ever there whore wisdom 
abideth ! 

Then indeed shall bo seen tho full of pernicious 
fabsehood ; 

But in tho house where dwell Vohu-mano, Mazda, 
and Asha — 

Beautiful house — shall be gathered for over such 
as are worthy. 

0 men, if you but cling to tho precepts Mazda has 
given, 

Precepts, which to the bad arc a torment, but joy 
to the righteous. 

Then .shall you one day find yourselves victorious 
through them.' 

Tho following Dr. Hang’s proso version of 
tho same section oi‘ this Gal lia* - 

1. T will now tell you who are assembled here, 
the wise sayings of Mazda, the praises of Ahura. 
and the hymns of the good sj)irit, the suhlimo 
truth which I see arising out of these sacred 
flames. 


Of these Two tho One who was evil cho.so what 
was evil ; 


* The Academy, .Ian. 21 and 31, IISO, pp. fllilf,, 88fr. 

' lHil)S(.;lini;uin, i'ln ^ornusi risrhes n'iel.s} 

auf dir I ro'litinn idirry.clT.i u.nl erl.fUrt (Munchon, IS] 
Compiin'. .Max Mull.-r, o\i>l 'ho Sr.l,:;ire o/' AV//,/? 

pp. liaAlnmoii’s h'rli.ilnv!; nf fhr Uieieni ItAj 

in Sunday at ih . r. Jinn; 1S7'», pp. ;>/,*{, 

’ jrauiy’a Essay, lr, W, i,, pp. 14y--ir,J. 

• OvU 'h iiruA lu'juns tho uui/oriiu.1 soul of eardi, i 


I 2. You shall, therefore, hearken to tho soul of 
j nature'* (/.e., to plough and cultivate the earth); 

j 

i enurtooFnil life and growth. The lit^'ral meaning of tho 
I word, “ ooul of ii cow,” implies a similo; for tho earth ia 
oimparod to u cow. Ry its cutting and dividing, plough- 
ing is 1.) he undoratood. The uu'amng of Hint decree, 
i.-<sucd by Almramazda and the heavenly council, is that tho 
.soil is to bn tilled ; it, therefore, enjoins agriculture as a 
rdigion.q duty. Zarafhitshf i .'i, when encouraging men by 
tho order of Aliuramazda to ciiltivato tho earth, acta as a 
prophot of agriculturo and civilisation. 
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oonfccmpluto the beams of fire with a most pious 
mind ! Every one, botli men and women, ought 
to-day to choose his crec^d {betwfion the Dova and 
the Ahura relupon). Y"o olVspring of renowned 
ancestors, awake to agree with us (t.r. to approve 
of my lore, to bo delivered to you at this mo- 
ment ! The prophet begins to deliver the words 
revealed to him by the sacred llaTries). 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, 
two spirits, each of a peculiar activity ; those are 
the good and the base, in thought, word, and deed. 
Choose one of these two spirits ! Bo good, not base ! 

4. And these two s])irits united created the first 
[the nnUf'rial things) \ one, the realitj”, the other, 
the non-reality. To the liars {thr. n:orshlppors of 
the DdvaSf i.o. gods) existence will become bad, 
whilst the believers in the true God enjoy pros- 
perity. 

.5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, 
either the evil, the originator of the worst actions, 
or tlio true, holy spirit. 8oine may wish to have 
the hardest lot (i.e., those irho will nut leaifc the 
polytheistic Deva-reiigion)^ others adore Ahura- 
iiiuzdii hy means of sincere action.s. 

(). You cannot holoiig to both of ihcnn (/.e., yon 
can}ioi hr o^orsh ij pevs oftlu imr /rtir. (Jftd Oiid (f 
mo.ny g>‘ds a I the same time). One of the Devas. 
again, t whom wo are fighting, might overtake 
you, \\hen in. dclihoraiion fdlh yon are to 

rinijenr.r), wliisfW’riug to you to choose the worst 
rnind.'^ 'f hen the Ddvas (lock together to assault 
the two livi.^s (the life of the hoijy and that of thf 
sold), praised l»y the prophets. 

7. Arid to succour this life (Jo //>, Ai*- 

oiaiti‘ came with wealth, tlio goo<l and true mind; 
-ihi*. the ev(, rlast ing one, created the material 
wni’ld ; but tlio soul, as to time, the first cause 
among created Ixnng.s, was with Thee. 

8. But when ho Jlo'rvil spiylt) comes with one? 
of these evils ''/o soic inistrost Otu.ong the hrlio.ccrs)^ 
then thou hast the power through the good mind 
of pnni.shing them who break their promis(?s, O 
righteous spirit I® 

9. Tiiu.s let us 1)0 svicli as liolp ino life of the 
future.^ The wi;^o lisdng spirits*^ are the greatest 
supporters of it. The ]>rudeub man wishes only 
CO bo there whore wdsdoiu is at homo. 

10. Wisdom is the sholter from lies, the anni- 
hilation of the destroyer Jhe roll spirit). All 
perfect thing are garnered up in tlio splendid 
residcuc(3 of the Good Mind ( Yolm-mano), the 

* Ahemi ». f k • achishiem nunins litrr- 

ally evil Diind/' 1 i.s a philoHojiliical tonii by 

ZaratlmHb^’ ii l-o dn < :nM.to his prinoiplo of nori-ejusb^nco, 
non-TOidily, wliieh i ^ tho oanno oi‘ all evils. 

® Slio the ii. ••<)] of (inrth and the pcrflonifioiitkm of 
prayers. 

® That is to «ay, those who give to-day the solemn pro- 
mise to leave the polylbolstic religion, and to follow that 


Wise (Mazda), and the Righteous (Asha)," who are 
known as the bc.st beings. 

11. Therefore, perform yo the commandments 
which, performed Ijy Mazda himself, luive bf.uni 
given to nuinkind ; for they area nnisaneo and 
perdition to liars, but prosperity to the boUevers 
in the truth; they are the fountain of hap- 
piness. 

AVALAMBANA. 

By Rev, S. Beal, B.A. 

Mr. Eitcl, in his very useful Jfnndhoolc for do' 
Student of Chinese ////f/i/A /Via, arrange, s under i he 
hoa(]\tigUIa)nha the jiartienlars which relate to tlie 
“ sacrifice for the dead” common among Bud- 
dhists, at lea.st in(^hiiia and Japan, (and in Ceylon 
also, according to S[)ence Hardy; Monind of Bud- 
dhism. p. Bib, made on the 15th day of the 7th month. 
This title Ulatnha should doubtless ho restored to 
A indoodtana, as .Julicn gives it in his M f diode { 13 1 .5 
and as the EncyclopaMlia Yidsidcinepyin-i WiWy r\- 
plaius ( /vra’ca xiv., Ibl. 25). Tliis title Aindomhana 
BOems to be derivial froin the idea of the sus[)e]isiun, 
head downwards, of the unha]3py occupants '‘rthe 
Lihdj/is patriiio. 'This idea is not a new one in 
irindu fancy. We all know' how the “ Baital’' m- 
“ Vetal,” ill the tale is siis|.)eMded head downwards 
from a. tree, and how Vikrain repeatedly eiits him 
loose and carries him away on his back. We may 
remember also in t/ho Mahaldidrafa [Vono Varron) 
how Agastya secs hi.s ancestors siLspcnded by th.e!)- 
heels bi a pit, and was told hy them that flay 
could only be extricated by bis beg(.'(ting a s(ni 
CrioMtre of the Indns, vol. 1., [). 322 n.'i, Thi se 
iu.<tances are. sutlicient to sliow that tlio tt.*rm 
At'td.a hdunia is intended to signify lit, lUMlly the eon- 
diliun of tho.so unredeemed souls who sutrei' lu 
pnrgat.orv (we liavo no other word) by lieing su.-- 
pend d bead dowinvards, till the sa(*rifico made, by 
their olVspring on earth roiripeusatcs tori‘senetln'm 
from their .sulfering.s. How nearly this idea of the 
Buddhists approiiehes to tliat of tho (’ondition of 
souls in Limbus and their rescue by the ollVTijigs 
or suerifices of their iVimuls nil earth is too f)lain 
to need comment. l\tr. Eitcl, however, w^ould as- 
sign the origin of this custom of ** saerifieii'g for 
the d ad” among tlic Buddliist.s to the time uf tiie 
Yoga c h a rii .school, introdiieed into Cliina af/out 
A. r>. 733. But wc have, in fact, a Sdfro trau'-biied 
into Ohinese in the time of the Wesiein dVlti 

pve'dA'hed by /nTatbayhira, will l.»o puaisbod by t ied bb»t\ibl 
they break their pronuHO. 

^ In this pji».sLi.i;o wo have the jrerms of Uio duetriur <>! 
till- rt'surroetion I'rom the dead; Peo the autli.>r'.-; (lernnn. 
work oil tho (/d//ja.s, vol. I. pp. 101) — 112. 

** Those are tho archangels (AinshaNpouds). 

• Three names of archangels. 
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dynasty (/. e. circ. 205 a. d.), by the 1‘iinious priest 
D li a r 111 u r ak s li a, rolating to this very subject, 
ft occurs in the 5th chapter of the collection 
called KiiKj-tsnnfj-ijo-shv'o, and is culled Fo-shwo-u^ 
lam-pnja)i,~hl)ir/, ic. the SfVra Aralamhaua spoken 
by Buddha. We shal 1 {n'oceed to give a translation 
of this sliort sornion, and so hiuve the matter in 
the hands of the studont. 

Th(i Arnhwihana Stifra, 

Thus have I hoard. Buddha at one time was 
residing in the country of Siuvasti, in tho garden 
of Jeta the friend of the orphans. At this time 
M ii g a 1 a n having begun to ae(piire tlio six 
.supornatnj'ul powcj's {irn/hi), desiring above all 
tilings, from a motivo of piefy, to deliver bis father 
and mother, loj'thwitb called into use bis jiONvcr of 
.supernatural sight, and looking Ibixiugbout the 
world ho bclield his unbapjiy mother cxi.stliig 
without food or drink in tho world of Pi d/n-s (hun- 
gry ghosts) nothiugbut skin and bone. Miigalan, 
moved with filial l)ity, iinmediatety presented to 
her his alms-bowl filled with rice. His mother, 
tiien taking the bowl in her left hand, endeavoured 
w^ith her right to convey tlio rice to her month, 
but before it came neur to her lips, lo I the rice 
was eonverted into fiery ashi’s, so that she could 
not eat thereof. At tho sight of this, Mngalan 
uttei’od a jiiLoons cry, and wept many tears as he 
bent liis way to thrs plaeo where Buddha was 
located. Arrived there, he ex|)lained what had 
happened, ami awaited Bnd«llia’s instruction. On 
this the innsfor opened his month, and said, The 
sin which bind.s your mother to this nnhufijiy fate 
i.s a very grievous one, from it yon can never by 
yoni’ own sli’cngtli rescue bor, no 1 nor yet all the 
powers of cai-tli or beaven, men or divine beings : 
not all these are equal to the task of deliverance. 
Blit by assembling tlio firiests of the ten (jnarter.s, 
tlirougb tlicir spiritual em-rgy deliveranco may 
bo had. I will now reeoiint to you the method 
«)f rescue from this and all similar calamities.’’ 
I'hen Bnddlia continued : “On the 15tli day of 
tho 7th month ihoprie.sts of the ten quartcT.-^ being 
gathered together ought to present an ofl'eringfor 
the rescue of anooBtors during seven generations 
past, as well a.s those of the prc.scnt generation, 
every kind of choice food and drink, as well 
as sleeping materials and beds. These should 
he ohered u[) by the assembled prie.sthood as 
1 hough the ancestors themselves were pre.sent, by 
which they shall obtain deliverance from the pains, 
and y>c born at once in a condition nf happiness in 
ireavcii.” Ami, moreover, the World' honoured 
One taught bis followers certain words to be 

* From The Oriental, Nov. 6, 1875. 


repeated at tho offering of tho sacrifices, by which 
the virtue thereof would be certainly secured. 

On thi.s Mngalan w'ith joy accepted the instruc- 
tion, and by means of this institution rescued his 
motlier from her sufferings. 

And so for all future time this moans of 
deliverance shall be effectual for the purpose 
designed, as year by year the offerings arc presented 
according to the form delivered by Buddha. 

Having heard tlie.se word.s, Mngalan and tlio 
rest departed to their several places, with joyous 
hearts and glad thoughts-' 


THK T()OTn.SK.\b OF ASOKA. 

Bv Ukv. S. Bkai>, B.A. 

Intbecuriouslegcndgivcnof A soka inBurnours. 
InfrodurUon a Vllisf, (In Uuddhisme lad. p. ¥^7, 
wo read that his wife Tishyarakshita, (h^termined to 
punish her son-in-law K u n fi I a, for his non-com- 
pliance with her wishes, by having his beautiful 
eyes put oiit. For Lfiis purpose, having got the 
king to gr-ant her the royal nuth(»T-ity for seven 
days, she wrote a letter to the magisti’ates of Tak- 
shnsilagiving orders to ihisefhM.’t — ‘That the eyes 
of K u n ala should at once be torn out.” We read 
then that slio caused tin’s l(‘tter to be scaled with an 
“ivory seal,” and to be dispatched to its destina- 
iioii. 'I’he expre.ssion “ uu sceau d'ivoiro,” used 
by Ibirnouf, has boon sbowm by J ulien (ii. lobn) 
to be r(‘ally e(pu valent to tlio “ scid of his tooth” — 
the S.'inscrit duatn, mt'aning both “ivory” and 
“tootli," ami the Ohincse vc/.sion demands tho 
latter signification in the legend ]>efore us. Wo 
have liere another proof of the advantage of 
studying the Chinese accounts i?i c(»nnection with 
these Buddhist legends translated I'rom the Sans- 
krit or Pali. But our obf<'ct in drawing the reader's 
attention to this legend is that he may compare 
this tooth-seal of Asoka with the following verses 
which occur in the gift of lands to the liawdon 
family (MaiNpiis of Hastings), oldc “ Burke’s Peer- 
.snb. “ Hastings” ; — 

“I, William, king, the third of my nugn, 

(live to I’aulyu Bawdon, Hope and llopetowno, 
With all the bounds both up and downe, 

From heaven to yertlie, from yerthe to bel, 

For thee and thyne tborc to dwell. 

As truly as this kingright is mine, 

For a crossbow and an arrow. 

Wl\on I sal come to hunt on yarrow ; 

And in token that this thing is sootb» 

I bit tho whyt wax with my tooth. 

Before Meg, Mawd, and Margery, 

And my third son Henry.”* 

* From The Oriental, October 2, 1875. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


METBICAL VERSIONS imOM TUE 
ilAHAun.iRATA. 

BV JOUN AiniR, U.C.T,., LB.D., Ac. 

( Contin ucd from j), 52 .) 

Thk Indian' Nationalist in Ancilnt Tjml.s. 

Mahdhhdraia, xiii. 

1'he man who on the A^edas looks 
Ah on authoritative hooks, 

Who breaks their rules, and spurns all law, 
Down on his head must ruin draw. 

The Brahtnan Avho, in vain eoneeit, 

With scorn those seriptures dares to treat, 
Who, shallow, yet acute and smart, 

On logic dotes — that worthless art, — 

Who, versed in all its tactics, knows 
His simpler brethren how to pose, 

Who subtly syllogizing speaks, 

In wordy war to cuiKpiei* sei^ks, 

Who Brahmans good and true reviles. 

A t all. they say conteniptuous smiles, 

The truths they urge with doul^t receives. 
And absolutely nought l.)elioves, — 

That mail in speech so sharp, and wUd, 

Is nothing belter than a child. 

Nay worse: the wise.st men and bo.^^t 
That wrangler, as a dog, detest. 

I'Vir just as dogs assail their prey, 

With savage growls, and rending, slay. 

So LOO these noi ^y scollers strive, 

The scripture.s into shreds to riva\ 

*rho following is a, nearly liti'ral vc’ivsion of the 
ees of which the above is a I'ree paraphrase ; — 

“ 'Pile opinion that tho Vedas po.ssc.ss no author- 


ity, the transgression of the Sdisfmtf, and an 
universal lawlessness (///rN/? ihfnqs) are. the de- 
struction of a maiVs Bclf. I'he Brahman who fan- 
cies himself a Tandit (loanird ourn), and who 
rcvile.s the Vr.das^ who is devot(?d to the science of 
reasoning useless logic, who utters argnmentativ<- 
speeches among good men, who is a victorious 
wrangler, who continually insults and abuses Bi fi,h- 
mails, who is an universal sceptic and deluded 
such a man, however sharp in his speech, is to be 
regarded as a child. Hi; is looked iijioii as a dog. 
Just us a dog assails to bark and to kill, so such 
a mail aims at talking, and at destroying all the 
b' ( tsh'ns (sc I'i p tu res ) . ” 

Whatever conclusion might have been drawn, 
from such pas.sagcs as tho preceding, the Brah- 
ma ii.s ofokl were by no me.'ins indisjio.'^c'd to argu- 
mentative disoussions; but, on tho contrary, seem 
to have made a practice of indulging in them on 
important occasions Avhen they met in lai'ge num- 
bers. This is shown by two passages from the 
luhiuhfana^ i. 1-1, 10 (Bombay edition), and the 
Mahdldui ralay xiv. 25*>(), in. similar terms, that 
I during t he A.svamcdhas lliorse-saerifiei's) eelebrat- 
I cd, in the one case by Da.saratlia, and in the other 
by Vudhishthira, where it is said that “wise and 
eloquent Brahma !is, (‘ager for viejorv, mig.-iged in 
argumentative discussions about tho reason of 
things.*’ 

It was only when tho nuthorlly of (lie Vodas was 
I called in (jiiestion, or anything deeidedl}' heretical, 
{ or adverse to tlieir own high caste ])reteM.sions 
(though ill this last resp(‘et the ^^af^dld/<i rafa it- 
self i.s often nnorthodo.x), was asserted, that 
tliey took tho alarm, and sought tu silence argu- 
ment. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Bkitihu lb It M A AND ITS rK.olM.R ; hoiiiiT i^kotrlies of Niiiivo j 
Manners, (bistoms, mtuI Ib’livilnii. Ily Cnpt'.iin (!. .1. F. S. I 
Forbes, F.ll.G.S., Olliitiiitinu: Di-piity Comuiidsltiner, | 
British .Hurnia. liOrelon ; Joim Murray : ltS78. 

Captain Forbes tells us that hi.s work owes its 
origin to a renniik in tho llcpori of tho last 
Census. Nothing however could les.s re.semble 
the bulk of the somewhat dry compilations which 
are produced under the impulse of Secretariates 
and gazettooi* ofhce.s. 

Tho statistical information occupies five lines 
of our author’s preface, one-fifth of the s]>nco 
given to a*, knowlodgi \g tho merits of pioneers 
in his own lines research. Twelve chapters 

' Tho veivjoa of wbl -li tho followinj? id a free traudlatioa 
have an iuterost, as showing that tho sMine conflict witli 
wbioh we are fainUiar iu our own day between the vindi- 


treat succes.sively of physical geograjihy, cthno 
logy, social life (two chapters^ occupations, games, 
fe.stivals, folklore, fon'st tribis, Buddhism iu 
-Burma, the monastic order, and tho language and 
literature of the country; and are followed by 
a good index. 

Captain Korbes is well known to have a clo.sc 
aecpJuiiitaiice with the Burma of to-day, and does 
not attempt t he liistoriea I treatment of his sub- 
ject, though there are indications here and there 
in his book of the power to do so if he chose. 
Probably the most interesting parts of the work 
arc tlie chapters on “ Social l/ife and Manners,” as 

catoi'rt and tho oppotK'nts of a Hupcrnatural revelation wa« 
hotly waged in India in early timed. 
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the most- spirited arc those upon amusements 
and festivals. In the former, it is pleasant to 
find him disinterestedly taking up the cudgels 
for the much abused oj)ium-smokcrs, admitting 
the mischief of the habit when excessive, but 
reprehending the absurd generalizations under 
which all degrees of t he liabit arc treated as alike 
ruinous and uneorKpierablc. lie giv(is an inter- 
esting case of an ojiium-oatcr whom he sent to 
jail (not for opium-eating, but .as having no ostensi- 
ble means of livelihood,) and who afterwards 
came to thank him for having thus begun his 
reformation. ("aptain Forljos considtu's opium 
eating niueli more injurious than tlio smoking. 
The present winter’s observations in Western 
India lead to the O])positr: coneliision ; which may 
))robably bo accounted for by some diirercnco 
in the preparation and method of use. 

Notidng barman, ])erha])S, has l)een more 
discussed in British India than the peetdiar 
position of the Barman women ; especially .as 
attention has been twice drawn to it by tiie well 
meant, but not very judicious, attempts of dilTor- 
eut Cbief Commissioners to “ moralize” tbc ])opii- 
lation by order nuniborc.d and dated. Wo are glad 
to find Captain Corbes, an excellent authority, 
bearing favourable t(\stimony to the cliaraeter of 
the Burman wonieii. TI>e freedom of divorce, very 
groat indeed, but Jiot givater than exi.^ted in 
Imperial Borne, and now exists in some of the 
United States, has led hasty observers to form 
iinwari’aiitalde eonclusions against the gcner.al 
inoi'alil.y of tl'iO eojtimmilfy. ^^he fact seems to be, 

1 hat while tl»e position of w'orneii in Bnrm:i> is 
deeidodly freer and jdeasaiitcr than in peninsular 
India or most other jiiirts of Asia, they are really 
much less apt there to abuse tbeir liljerty tlian 
their enslaved si.>tersar(; lo cheat their servitude, — 
a result which might ivasunably bo expected, and 
lor tho d(‘tail.s of whicli we can recommend our 
readers to our author. 

IVrbaps nothing could better illustrate one 
phase of this iiidependencc and community of 
interest with the men, than tho description of a 
strange “ tug of wMr” wdiich is perroi-mod upon 
tlie fiinerenl cabafalipie of a departed Buddhi.sfc 
.saint. Two \ illage.s strive each to move the ear 
in their own direction, tugging at luigo man- 
ropes of eano or coir. “ At (ir.st a few hnls and 
idlers begin ])ulliiig at either side, without much 
(dfect on tho heavy ma.ss. Each side calls some 
tnore of their friends, then perhaps a lieadinau 
of a village to wdiicli some of tho lads belong 
joins in, the numbei s gradually i’lcrease, and the 
car begins to oscillate; and as th»j attention of 
tho crowd is drawn ti^vards it, tic- villagers of A 
ami B coming up, join their friends on either 


side. Suddenly a headman of B village secs the 
headman of A pulling away and inciting his men : 
ho gives a yell, shouts for all his people, and rushes 
to the ropes, which are now well manned. 'Phe 
c.ar, strongly made as it ia, shakes and quivers 
with tho strain, while the lofty canopy of elastic 
bamboo rock.s violently b.ack wards and forwards. 
T bave scon tho struggle last for an hour or more 
without either party stirring the car more than 
a few feet. Tho crowd, as usual, get violently 
excited ; every man that has an acquaintance or 
friend in either village joins in ; .1 havo seen 
policemen on duty fnintically waving their staves 
to encourage the contending heroes, or rushing 
at some shirker to bring Jiiin back to the lists — 
it wa.s no use taking notice of tho w.anb of disci- 
pline. Now ])crliaps ono side gain the advantage 
and with deafening shouts dr.ag tho car some 
paces; but lo ! in rush fresh forces. Led by 
some excited old lady, all the women and girls of 
tho losing village fly to tho rescue ; and mingl(3 
with their husbjinds, brother.s, and lovers at the 
rope.s. Now, then* -if you ai’o men— you Icgn ha 
t/oT pull for very shame till you snap the cables ! 
Hurrah ! La Injoc ! La liycc ! it comes ! it comes ! 
and with a ringing ebecu’ away we go triumpliaiit. 
some hundred yards or so,” 

It is impo.ssiblo to road tliis book, or for the 
matter of that any of the best works upon 
Burma, without roniai’king the strong resein- 
blauco l)etwo(*u the characteristics .a-s.-^igned to 
the natives, and those ul‘ some of the older tribes 
in AYestcrii India, e.specially tho coast Kolis, 
a race living uudor similar physical condition.s, 
though politically do|H’es.scd. There tho 
same ])liy.si(iue, soinewbat short and broad but 
active and of tougher fibre tlian is found among 
the more Aryan I’accs, the .same broad, almo.st 
Mongolian face and comeliness, rather than beauty, 
of tliu younger women ; whoso dres.s, too, tho 
sliort sari, w'orn without the separate bodice, 
soems closely to resemble the Burmese lanioin. 
And tlie cheerful, oxcitalflo cliaraeter, and ready 
frieiidliue.ss with any European wdio will take 
any trouble to approach them, contrasts strongly 
with the ro.sorvc of the siqierior Ois-Gangctic races, 
closest when it seom.s most thrown aside. Some 
.-.leculatiuiis on this head are thrown out by our 
uthor, who moiiLions, besides, tho Mongolian 
chaiae.ter of Buddhist scnlpturea at Sarnath, which 
can be parallelled from some of tho Western 
cav'o.s, wdiero dress and feature arc frequently 
distil. ' lly Koli. Thi.s ground, however, on wliich 
we should like to accompany Captain P\)rbcs 
furtlier, is forbidden to us by caution and want 
of space. 


W. F. S, 
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I. 

^INCE writing tlic first voliinioofmy JfisU rij 
uf tha ^[on(Jnls I havo had the good fortune 
to meet with the Rassian translation by Palladiiis 
of the Yn<i n-ch'^ an-pL-,sh i ^ or ‘ Seeret History of the 
Alongol Dynasty,’ whieh has been ngaiji trans- 
lated for me by some of my friends. This work 
IS by fur tlie most iin{)ortant authority whieh wo 
possess for the history of C h i n g h i z K h ii n and 
his aneestors. According to Dr. IJretsehneider it 
was originally written in the ]\Iongol langimge 
and was tinished in the year 1240, at the time of a 
great assembly on the river Kcu-nlon. ’I’he work 
is cpioted in the lltinff-wif-slLi^iu, or ‘Detailed 
Record of the Reign of iriing-wn/ iiiider the 
year lo82, whc]-e, we are told, tlmt it had been 
\,-rittcn in the Atongol tongue and in IJighnr 
eharaeters, and that a Chinese translation of it 
was made, to which the Afongol text was 
annexed, not in the original letters, but by 
rendering tho ]\longol sounds by Chinese lettt*rs. 
J*alladins translated liis version from a co])y in 
Cliines(? contained in a collection of rc'prints 
j)uhh.shed in 18'18. After lie liad translated this 
he discovered a copy of the ^ling edition, acu’om- 
paiiied by the Mongol text in Chinese characters, 
and found that what he Iiad translated, 
and what is alone therefore available, was only 
an extract of the original work Avhich comprises 
[•) chapters, and has no title. ^ To this notice I 
may add that iny friend Mr. AVylio met with a 
eo]y of tho Yn<ni^ch\i()-pi-sJu\ in China, Avritteii 
in the Mongtil language in Chinese eharaeter.s, 
as above mentioned. This wars partially trans- 
cribed for him, but tho original copy was lost 
during tho rebellion, so that what he now has 
is only a iViigmont. 

The Yna)i-c1i 1 believe to be tho main 

source of tho nuiLter couiained in the first book 
of tho Ynnn-^Jii, ov ‘Imperial Annals of tho 
Mongol dynasty,’ of which tho first three books 
wero translate <1 into Russian many years ago 
by Ilyacinthe, while tho first ono has been re- 
cently translated into English by my friend 
Mr. Douglao. Erop; the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi tho 
author of the AlttCu TopeJn and Ssaiiang Sotzen 
appareiilly also drew the earlier portion of 
their matter. The Allan TopclU or ‘ Golden 


Epitome' is a Mongol chronicle diseoven'd by 
the members of tho Russian Mission to Peking, 
and pid)lished with a translation in the <»tii 
volume of the Mciunircs of the Eastern Branch ni 
tho Imperial Arelueological Society of St. Peiers- 
burgh ]>y a Buriat Lama named Galsan 
(lomboef. Tho last Khan mentioned in it is 
Lingdan, who mouiibHl tho thtvuio in the 
year IfiO lsand the last redaction of the text was 
probably made during his reign, altliougli from 
tho many archaisms it eonbilns, the original 
text is no doubt much ohler. It is apparently 
ilic PJrdtuii Topclu ([noted by Ssanang Sotzen. 

The work of Ssanang Setzen entitled Sdium 
Hfdsini II Nil ni far is more generally known 
l)y the translation of S(4imidt. Its aiitlnn*, 
S s a 11 a n g-S (5 1 z 0 n Kbungtaiji, was a. 
IMongol prince, who was born in BlO t, and coin- 
piled bis xvell know n cbroni(de in tlie year Iddil. 
(ojf. c.if. 2'd‘d.) Its text is of great use tor re- 
cov(‘ring tlie correct form of names as they 

I W'cro current among tho Mongols. 

j r) o 

Palla,H also, in his work cntith.'d Siirnlii n^jrn 
/iisforl(<chcr Kdchrirhtt'ic luibc.r ilio Mun ( foliar it rn 
V(ilkcrschafltr)i^ (St. Peters burgh, 177t>), has ri'- 
lated t he traditional story of the origin of tln^ 
Mongol Imperial house fromtho Lama wmrk called 
Bhadinirr, whieh di'scribes the origin of gods 
and men, and whieh, Infernlla, gives a genealogy 
of Chinghiz Khan {op, vlt, 17). This practically 
exhausts the material vvliich is extant in Clilna. 
and among tho Mongols for the discussion of the 
origin of tho Irnjan-ial stoirk of Chinghiz Khan. 

On turning to the Musahnan writers who 
havo left us such valuable materials for the 
history of this dynasty, we shall find that Hieir 
accountsof its origines arederived almost entirely 

I fromthe well known Jami id 'fairdrilch of Rashid- 
u’d-din, wlio was the main authority followed 
by Abu'lgluizi, as the latter himself tells us. 

Eazl u’llah Rashid, the son of Abu'l-khair,w^as 
born at Ilamadan about tho year 1247, and was 
employcMl as a doctor in the service of tlu^ 
famous Ilkhau of Persia Gazan K h A n, who in 
loOO ]mt him at the head of tho administration 
of Persia, with the stylo of vazir. This post lie 
continued to hold during tho reign of Gazan’s 
successor U 1 j a i t u, to whom in 1309 ho pre- 


^ lirctsclineidur, Notices of Mediixval Geography, etc. pp. 14, 15, 
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>«ontcd bis famous work. Falsely accused of ho refers to as containing a history of tho 

iiaving poisoned Uljaitu, ho was put to death by house of Chinghiz Khan.* The Altan Defter, as 

orderof the latloFs successor Abu Sayyid on the I believe, was either identical with the 

13th of »Soptember 1318.* clt'aojii-sJu, or eoritained virtually tlie same 

He tells us in liis preface that ihcrc existed in materials, 
tho archives (/.c. of the ^Mongol sovereign of The servant and panegyrist of a royal house, 
iVrsia) historicjul fragments of undoubh'dauthcii- famous for its zeal in religious matter.^, it is not 

ticity written in ^lungol. Tlie.se he hud been strange that Kashidu'd-diu should have connect- 

ordered by (hizaii to consult, as well as ](»arned ed it with the patriarchs who are equally prorni- 

Chinese, Indians, IJighurs, Kipeliaks, and others nentin tlie7>/7;/o and the Koran, and have derived 

who lived at liis court, and csj^etnully the gcnicra- it from Nnh and Yafis,and that further ho should 

livS.simo anil administrator of the kingdom, Pulad have found a place for the eponymous repre- 

('liingsang, “who knows,'’ lie says, “ better than sentative of the Mongol stock in tho strangely 

any one in the world tlu> origin and history of artificial and inconseipient ethnographic genea- 

tliii Turkish tribes, and especially of the IVlon- logy, in which, like other Eastern historians, bo 

g(ds.”" EI.sowIhto Kasliid spi'aks of a book afliliates together the various branches of tho 

ealled the Altan Drj ter, or ‘ Cloldcn Register,' human family known to him. It will suflleo 

which was deposited in tho Imperial treasury us to tabulate the story as given by thoso 

under the custody of several ollicials, and which curious genealogists. 

Nuh 

1 

Yafis 


Turk 

Kliazar 

Saklab 

Ilu» 

Minj? 

Chin 

Gurnari 
or Kimari 

Tarikh 

f iimag 
or Til talc 

1 

Chikal 
or Jiiikal 

Hnzsinjar 
or Barsajar 


Ainlak 





ll(di6 Kliari 

I 

Oibbakui Khan 

Kiiyuk or Kiwak Khan 

. 1 . 

Aiinja Khan 

Talar Klnui Mugbul Khan 

i 

Kara Khan IT/ Kliaii Kuz Khan Kur Khan 

, or Ur Khan or Kin Khan or (/ur Khan 

Ogliuz Khan 


Kun Khaii Ai Khan Yolduz Khan Kuk Khan Tagh Khan Tenghiz KhAn 

i.e. Sun Khan Moon Khan i.o. Star Khun Sky Khan i.e. Mountain Khun i.e. Lake Khun 

11 Khan 

J 

Kian Nokuz 


* D’Ohssor, Ilistoire Jllongols, voi. I. p. xliii. 


Id. pp. zxxv. and xxxvi. 


Id. pp. 23 and 24 note 2. 
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In this table I Imve mainly followed the de- 
tailed list as given by Abu’l-g1i.azi,e.\clnding only 
the three names of Yolduz Khan, Mintrh Khan, 
and Tengliiz Khriii, Avlioin lie places in succession 
after Ai Kliim, and which do not occur in other 
authors. They liiivo been clearly interpolated by 
him, and two of them merely repeat two names of 
brothers of Ai Khun. I ought here to add that 
tho list has been rec.ently illustrated at great 
longtli, and apparently with a full belief in its 
credibility, by Major Kaverty, in the Trnmact iems 
<if the St, Petersburg CmH/ress of Orienfalisis^ 
but the whole is clearly fiibulons. In it wo have 
a curious medley of artilicial and of real names, 
of mere eponymous crealioiis, and of mytholo- 
gical figments. I’hey arc clearly ahso derived 
from the legends of tho Western Turks. Kara 
Khan, Oghuz Khan, and II Khan are famous 
names in Turkish tradition. We are told by 
Hashidu’d-din and his followers that this race 
of princes livetl in tho Urtagh mountains and 
th(J Karakum steppe, that is in the old land of tho 
W est(‘rn Turks, and it was no doubt the anxiety 
of the courtly Persian historian to find a 
suitably dignitied anccsi.ry for his hero, which 
made him link him to the legendary heroes of 
Turkish tradition. 

I need not say that these early links in the 
chain are entirely absent from tho Chiiieso and 
Mongol regeensionsof the Saga about the origiuof 
ihcMongol n>yal stock, and may be accepted as of 
no value whatever, except as a proof of tho reli- 
gious loyalty and the diplomatic skill of Pashid- 
u’d-din. Prom Japhet to tho two chiefs Kiaii 
and Nokuz we may cheerfully erase the whole 
list oL names ^Voni our memory as utterly ir- 
relevant to th(^ Mongols. Kashidii’d-din tells 
us these t>vo last-named princes look rofugo 
with their people in tho retired valley of Irgonc- 
kun — whore their descendants remained for 400 
years. We arc not told who the princes were 
who reigned during this interval, and after its 
close tho story really begins again. Tho gap 
is intcrtjstiug as showing how the patchwork 
story was built up. After the interval of 400 
years just mentioned the Mongols aro said to 
have broken the yr^ko of the Tartars, and to 
have issued from the defiles of Irgcne-kun under 
a chief named Burtcchino, descended from Kiau, 
and of the race of tho Kurulas. Burtcchino 

• Sflanang Sotzen, p. 25. 

^ .Ssanang Setzen, p. 817 cote 6; seo also Schmidt, For~ 


and those who succeed him in liashiduM-diirs 
story an? well known also to the more primitive 
legend preserved in China and Mongolia, and to 
them wo sluill revert presently. 

Wliile llashidu’d-diu traces tho Mongol Khuns 
to the ScMuitic; patriarchs, the indigenous Mongol 
chroniclers in a similar manner trace them to the 
royal stock of Tibet, and ihrongh it to Hindustan 
to the sacred founder of tlioir raitli Sakyamuui 
himself. In this the AUau To])chi^ Ssanang 
Soizeii, and ilio Kahunk legend as reported by 
Palla.s agree, and they all name the Indian sove- 
reign, ( liana Prgiikdekscn, as tho stem-father 
of the race. The two former authorities (halnee 
the Tibetan royal stock from this chief, and trace 
it through several generations to Digiim-Dsanbo 
Dalai Sabin Arii Altan Sliir(‘ghetii, who bad 
throe sons, SIvagbochi, llorochn, andBurtecdiino. 
Wo aro told that their father having been killed 
by bis mi nisi er liougnam, wfio usurped the 
throne, tho three brothers fled ; the first to tho 
land of Ngarigl)o, the second to that of Bubo, 
and the third to (iungbo.® 

The story of t he usurpation of Longnam is told 
in the native Tibetan books, wliemre it Las been 
abstracted by Schmidt.® In tho original story 
the three broil icrs aro called Ja-thi, Nia-thi and 
Sli.a-za-tlii. Thi, wliic.di is written 7v7/r/, ineaiis 
t]irone,andistlio suriiaiiio of all the early Tibetan 
kings. Jit means bird or fowl, Nia means fish, 
and Sha~7.a. means tho flesh -cater. Tho two 
fiirnier arc similar in moaning to Sivaghoehi .and 
Borochn, which res])e(d ively mean the fowler and 
the fisherman. While the third brother, the flcsh- 
(?aUn% has been ingeniously iden titled with Bur- 
techiiio, aname, as 1 shall show presently, mean- 
ing tho ‘ bluo-grey wolf,* assuredly a very typi- 
cal llesh-eater. As Klaproth, to whom we owe 
tho dissection of the story, has argued, it is clear 
that on the conversion of tho IMongols to Bud- 
dhism ill tho l()th century, tho Laraas naturally 
desired to connect their royal race with Buddha 
himself, and found in the plausible resemblance in 
meaning of tho two names Sha-za and Burte- 
chino a link by wliicli to bridge over the in- 
congruous lineage they desired rJ imori to 
establish. I need not say that none of this part 
of the story, any more than the earlier part of 
Rashidu’d-diirs table, occurs either in the Y uari- 
ch'ao-pi-sliij or in the Chinese annals, which 

schungcrif etc. 15 } JHeLyrotliTahleaiixUistoriqnes de VAsie' 
p. 157-8* noto. 
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prosorvtJ for us the earliest edition oP the Saj^a, 
and that we must discard it all as an invention 
of the I jamas in the 10th century. 

Having ,i^ot rid of tlie accretions which the old 
tradition received at the hands of the JMuham- 
madaiis of !\'rsia and the Tibetan Lamas, let us 
Jiow' approach the older edition of it. 

Th() authorities, old and young, eastern and 
westc‘rn, ugrcM in dcMlueing the Mongol Imperial 
.stock from H u r t e c h i n o. Fii*st, as to tlio ety- 
mology of thi.s nann*. Chiud in -Mongol means 
a ‘ wolf,’^ /jiirtc means the bluish -grey colonr 
which the fur of many animals aetjuires on the 
ap])roaeh of w'inter.® So that ItiLrif'i'linn) ineaius 
??ierely the blm'-grc}', or winter-coated w'olf,and 
we lind that in the IV7u-c//^n^-;n*-i7oHho ancestor 
of tlio Imperial family i.s simply called ii blue wolf. 
'Plus grey-bl no colour is equivalent to tliat ot the 
sky, and mc'aiis in (act Celestial, ihjiice we find 
t he royal race of tlm ]\IongoIs i.s known as that of 
ilie Borjig.s, l.c, tin; grey or blue-grey eyed, from 
6 u'o, grey or groy-blue,“ tbe celestial being who 
visited Aluu Coa, as I shall mention presently, 
having liad eyes of this colour. Again S.sanaug 
.S(jtzen tells us Chiiighiz Khan gave his people 
the name of K*)l'c MnujuJ^ /. c. Blue ^longols/^ 
and blue was tlio Impovial colour of the \ uau 
dynasty. In all tlieso ca.ses it no doubt refers 
to the lieavenly or snpe?-naturrd origin of tho 
family wliosc miunbors are so often apostropliized 
by Ssanang Setzen as tlio soii.s of the Tengri or 
f)f Heaven. Ij(d us now continue our story. 
Burtt'cbino, WQ are told, married Coa Maral.^® 
mean.s white or shining, and i.s used as a 
personal name, and given to noble ladies ; niand 
means a bind. The blue wolf therefore mar- 
I'icd a white hind. In an abridgment of (hiinese 
history written by Yuaii-leao-fan, and quoted by 
Visdeloid'* the \Yolf is said to have been white 
and tlic bind grey. Together they roamed across 
the Tenghiz (/.c. the lake or .sea), and having 
reached tho sources of the river Onon in the 
mountain Bnrkhan, they had a son, who was. 
called B c d o t s e K h a ii. Tlii.s is the story os 
told in tho Ynan-cli ao-pi-slil, in a Chinese work 
< ited by Klaproth,'*' and in a Cliincse dictionary 
entitled ]Vaa<j-tibuj-V utupim^ in which last how- 

’ Kliprolh. A.'iui Vol^ffjfotla, p. 2<S4, 

** Schmitlt, irri Uou, x). 372 note 1. 

® /'f j). 370 n<.to 1 ). 

i.h . cit. x>p. 71| and 3S() note 22. 

Klaproth, /I .'tot r()lu':(utta, £). 205 . 
y.sanang Sot/vii, j*. o/. 


ever tho blue wolf has been converted by some 
rationalizer of tlio legend into a man of great 
size and a blue colour, anti tire white bind into 
a iniserablo and deserted w'onian:'® Ssanang 
Setzen has sophisticated the story aftcT hi.s own 
fashion; ho has converted tho river Onon into 
lake Baikal, and ho adds a paragraph to glorify 
his proteges the Lamas. He says that on arriv- 
ing at tho mountain Burkhau, Burtcchino lived 
for a while with ilio ])(;t)j)le Bede who dvvdt 
tliere. When tlicy had iiilerrogated him on tho 
motives of his journey, ami discovm’cd that he 
was ^](^s{•ended from tlio Indian Olaiia Ergiik- 
deksen as well ns from tho Tibetan Tul Essen, 
tlicy di.scn.sscd mat tens iogetln'r, and said — 
“ this young man is of high birth, and we have 
no one to rule over us, let us make liiiii our 
chief.’* Thereupon they made liim their Icadm*, 
and followed all his ('ommand.s. He hatl two 
sous Bedes Khrm and Beiletso Klnln.'^ 

^riie mountain Burklian, the Burkhau Klial- 
diiiia of Ssanang Setzen, tho Hacred inounlain 
chain of the Mongols, i.s the famous Keutei Khan 
range, where the Oiion takes its rise, -wliicli is 
called Bnrklian-ula in the Chinese geographical 
Avork translated liy Hyaeinthe and Klaproth.'*' 
There Chingliiz w'as burietl. IhirAIniu in Mon- 
golian means ‘divine’, amlBuddlm according to 
Dr. Bretschneider isknown .among t he Mongols a.s 
j^rikyamuni Burkhau. As we have seen Ssanang 
Setzen calls tho inhabitant.s of the Burkhau 
Khalduiui mountains tho Bede peo[)lc. The 
AJtan Tupchl calls this country tlio land of 
Ziid, wliieh is p(*rhaps a corruption of Bede. 
Now Bodfds6 or Batachi, aciuirding to Palladiu.s, 
i.s a derivative of Bede or Bata ( Yaan-cid cto-]Ji~sln , 
note 7). Tbe narno is in fact an eponjm()u.s 
one, created out of the race named Bede. 
This name Bede gave ri.so to a fierce polemic 
b(;twcen Klajirotli and Schmidt. 1 belie vo with 
Uoniu.sat timt it is mendy a corruption of the 
Chinese “ iV//,” northern barbaria.ns. In tho 
Tibetan work named Nom. GharAoi Todonkhoi 
TvVl the Turkish tribes known as Hor-pato tho 
Tib(ilans are called Badii Hor.'** Again, wo arc 
told by Erdmann, who is doubtle.s.s quoting 
Ila.shidu'd-din, that after tho capture of Yanghi- 

Schmidt, op. cit, p. 373 note 2. 

fiibl. Orient Supp, p. 340. 

TabUdu n liistoriqnes de VAsie^ p. 159. 

yUm rohfqlotta, p. 203. Ssnnang Setzen, p. 57, 

« Tirnkofeki’a Travels, vol. II., p. 220. 

** ScUmidi, l^orschungen, «fcc., p. 65. 
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konfc-ling iTuclii in 1218 the Ulus Bede returued 
home to its head-quarters at Karakorum, and 
was replaced by 1 0,000 Turkomans. Erdmann, 
D’OhsSon,*^ and Von Hammer all slate the 
same fact of the Uighurs. This points to 
Uighur and Bede being synonymous terms, 
a view which is strengthened when we find the 
Turks of northern Tibet called Sham Uighur 
by Ssan^ng Setzen. Now it is very cxtra- 
ordinai’y that the neighbourhood of the Kentei 
mountains was the original homeland of the Ui- 
ghurs, from which they in fact spran g. The mean- 
ing of tho story then is — that Burtechino bocumo 
the ruler of tlio Tiirkisli tribe of tho Uighurs, 
and the inference is il priori a reasonable one, 
that the legend belonged originally to the Turks, 
and not to the Mongols. On inquiring furtlier 
this is amply confirmed. Tho slory of the W'olf is 
in fact a Turkish story. are told of the Usiun, 
a Ihirkish tribe, who were probably the ancestors 
of tho Tukiu or Turks pi*opor, that the lliong-nu 
having attacked thorn, and killed their chief, liis 
sou was, like Romulus, miraculously tendcid by 
a she- wolf who suckled him, and b}' a bird 
which brought him food. The ruler of the 
Hiong-nu liaving heard of this ininicle deemed 
tho child to be divim*, undertook his education, 
and eventually gave him the command of his 
western dominions. But it is in the legendary 
history of the I'ukiii or Turks projrer that wo 
meet with tho real parallel to onr story. Tn one 
version of this we read that tho ancestors of the 
Tukiu lived on tho western borders of tho Si-hai 
or Western lake. There they wert' dt'siroyed by 
a iu;ighboiiring nation, wlio killed tlicin all with- 
out distinction, excejrta boy of ten years old, on 
whom the cnen.3 had a- certain compassion, ami 
spared lus life although they cut off his hands 
and feet. Ho now dragged himself to a great 
marsli, where he rcmaijicd concealed. There ho 
was tended by a she-wolf, who evcmtnally beeanio 
pre^gnant by liim. As tho enemy still sought to 
destroy tho young man, the she-wolf, who was 
liersolf carried ofi‘ by a spirit, took birn with her, 
and transported him to tho cast of tho Si-hui. 
She stopped with him on a mountain to the 
north-west of tho kingdom of Kaochang, l,r, of 
the Uigliurs of Bishbalig, wdiero they found a 
cavern opening up' n a retired valley more than 

Tmn lschin drr Uncruchulterliche, p. 373*4. 

HUtoire de$ Modijols, vol. I. p. 223. 

•* Do Guignes, vol. 11. p. 56. 


290 li in circumference. There the she-wolf 
bore ten male young-ones, who eventually mar- 
ried, and each one .took a di 11 erent family name. 
A-sc-iia, who w’as the cleverest was chosen as 
their king, and he ordered that the licads of his 
standards should bo shaped like the heads of 
wolvc.s, to show that he did not ignore his 
origin.'^* 

Another legend reports that the Turks sprang 
from tho country of 80, situaiod to tho north of 
the country of the TTiong-n n . Their cli lof named 
Kha-p.am-pu had sixteen broth(;rs, one of whom 
W’as called T-chi-ni-shnai-tu. TTo had a she- 
w'olf for a mother. Jlis brothers w'(*rc all w’cak 
and without spirit. lit*, 011 tho contrary, w’as very 
strong, ami could control tlio wind and rain. 

J Jo married two wdvc.s, one (he ?‘ulcr of summer 
and tho other of winter, by each of whom lie 
had two sons. The ehlcst of those sons wuis 
called No-tu-lu-shi. His falher’s subjects 
made biiu king, and at the s.ame time adopted 
tho name of Tu-kiu or Turks. He mari*ied ten 
W’ivos, whoso sons took tlui rainily names of ihoir 
mothers. A-se-na wms one of tlieso iiaiiK's.** 
Sam or yUsc-na is the c(|uiviilent of chnio^ ami 
means w'olf. 

Ill tliesG Turkish legends W’C a.ssuredly liave 
the origin of the ^longol Saga. In both W’o 
have a wolf for the (roimnon ancestor, in both 
it lives near a great lake which It crosses. In 
hotli it gO{?s to (ho Jurist or Nortli-l'^ast on leav- 
ing it. Tn both it roaches a mountain, and 
then brings forth otlspring. 

Again, the dcrivalion of the stem-father of 
llio race from the Bi-hai or Western lake, the 
Tenghiz of the YoiDi-cft.^io-jji-sln^ exactly ai’corda 
W’itli what w^e kiiow^ of the original horrieland of 
the Turks proper, namely, the country round lake 
Is.sikul. Uashiilu’d-din and his followers 
do.scribe the vallty in which the w'olf set tled as 
named Irgeno-kiin. This according to Abu’l- 
ghazi incMiis a sharp-peaked gij'dle of mountains 
{t>p elf. p. a (Ics(;ri])tion which ap]jlio.s ad- 
mirably to the actual cradle-l.und of the Turks, 
mimcly, ibe mouiitaingirdled and scctuded valley 
of Issikiil, wliicli district was still known in 
tho Ulth century asOrgaiium, and is referred to 
under that name by R-ubriiquis. 1 may add 
that the range of hills w'est of tho Volga run- 

Vi.Mlelou, pp. ai, 92; Kli»pn>th, J<nirn, AsUit, 1ft 
ser. t. H., pp. 90<), 211. ** VisdiTou, op cil. p, 92. 

” Svo Abel llemusat, Nouv Journ. A^siat, tom. IX. pp. 
186-7. 
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iiing from Sarepta to the Manyiscli are called tlio 
Irgeiie hills by the Kuhiiuks. Lastly, the wcsierii 
\vriters uinkc Burtocliino hcK^iig io the tribe of 
the. Knrulas called by the i\[ongol.s Khurlut (/</. 
d8), which, as I sliall sliow i'lirtlior on, was a 
Turkish tribe. At all points, th(?reloro, the legend 
proy(?s itself to be Tiirkisli. lhirtc(‘hiuo aiitl Goa 
]\laral, <he blac-gTcy wolf and whiter hind ns wo 
Ijave said, had a son llc(]ctsc. Ssanang Sctzcii 
giv('s tin? killer a brother IJcdes, who is not 
known to any of 11)0 ollnn* Avrilcrs, and who is 
no doubt an inti'rjiolalion ofliis own. Jiedetsc 
was siu’ccedod I>y his son Tanialsnk, oi’, as the 
wc.slern writers give his nanie, 'fnnaj (Ahii’I- 
g ba/i. p. do), lie had a sou Kiioritsar JMorgen, 
ihe KicVii Mergen of the Avesleru w)*itiirs (o/. 
]j. Uashidu’iUiiin makes him Ihe eldest of 

iive sous of dhinaj, the othi'r lour being the 
unei'.stoi’S of th.e tribe Diuban -of which more 
presently — in whiidi lie dilfei'siVom thcinoro east- 
ern writers, a-s we shall see [ireseutly. Xhorit- 
sar was sneec'oded by bis sou Agliojim Thigburul, 
the Kuehiim Ihighrul of Jiashidu’d-diti (yVn). 

I have ado[)ted tho orthography of these 
mimes given by Ssanaug Sletzmi, whieb is sub- 
stantially the same fis that givtm in the Y/fnn- 
and the AKiut as I prefer to 

take Selmiidt’s direct < ransliteration of tho 
iMoiigol words t(.) one taken ar si'emid-liand 
through tho medium ol' Hie sinn K'lter.s. 

Agliojim Bughiirid wa,s siu'ceetleil by his son 
Sail Klialjiglio, wlio is not meiit ioiied by liashid- 
n 'd-d in nor in the. .lioiJJi i nui r (riiJc. infra). Wo 
may remark that ono of tho idongol tribes named 
by Ssanang Setzmi. in ihe i-jih. century Avas 
called Klialighoehin (//y> r//,p]). I To, UU and 2/>0). 
'khisfaet., and tho omission of {ho luuno tVom two 
ind(‘peiideut lists, looks. sus|)ie:oiisly like an 
iaterpolatioii for the pin'[)ose <d’ llatL'‘ring some 
.♦I'ibo Ol' family. Sali Khaljigho Ava.:; siiececd- 
od by Yoke Nidiin, /. ilie larg(.‘-eyed, so 
railed botli ill tin; ao- jii-sli wnA Altau 

and by UasldduVl-din, Avhijr Ssanang 
S(.’t/.en has (Mrrnplrd it iidoNigr Niiltio, the oiu> 
oumI. ThisInMu'd-din inake.s him tho sun of 
Kiehi Maghurul. JTeh:i<lason Samsuji, and iio 
had a sou Kliali Kharehu, Avho is iguoied in 
(he AUai( Tui>r]a\ but is named by the author of 
the I)y Ssanang ^'el/en and by 

Uasliidu’d-iliii. 'fho last author tells ns thc.se 
prlTko;: lived on the rivers Onou, Kerulou and 
IVi Jiaauii’tf '/'etuiidach in dtr Cnertch Uttv'iiichef p, S-V). 


Tiiguli and on tho mountains Bcrghad (Le. Bur- 
khan) and Bormi (?)^® 

So hir the lists virtually agree, but at this 
point there is a marked divergence, liashid- 
! ii'd-d 111 makes Dublin Bayaii tho son and succes- 
sor of Khjili Kharchn, Avhilo tho Yuok-rV/’m-p/- 
' shi, tho Alfan Topciu and Ssanang Setzen inter- 
pokite two names between them. That those 
names are inti.rpoliitioiis scorns probable. Ao 
cording to tlie authors last nanuid Khali Khav- 
I elm AA^as sriccoodod by liis son Bor jigotoi Mer- 
: g(m. This iijime has been created out of //nr- 
//y/z/yi, /. e. tlie hlne-eyed, a term applied to the 
IMongoI Imperial family, and derived apparently 
from the story of Alnn Goa, to bo referred te 
pvosently. This Borjigetei is said to liave 
married Afongholjin Goa, a name as artifielally 
creah'd out of the naino .Mongol, and Avhiidi is 
ignored by the Al/an^ TnprJd. These two had a 
sonTorghaljin Bayun, which was perhaps oriented 
ill a similar way ont of the name Tnruk or Turk. 
He had for his wife Boi'oksliin Goa, wliieh seems 
also compoiimh.'d of the particle horot meaning 
blne-gr(!y alri;ady rcferreil to. The last iiamiMl 
pair are .said in the Y/Kni-c/Aan-pi-shl to ha\e 
had two luwses named d’air and Boro, and a 
domestic named Borohlai. They also had two 
sons, namely, J.)oji Sokliorand Doho .Mergtiii. 

''I'liis Dobo iMergen is tlie same person jls the 
Dnbun Baynn of Ilasliidu’d ilin. As J have 
said, Tbishidird-din ignortJS the names inserted 
by some antliorities between Khali Kharcini 
and Dublin Bayan. in ibis be is supported by a 
very indejiendeat autliority, namely, the Bud- 
dliisfc book cited under the name of JJnilhimrr by 
Pallas. The list of names given in tluit Avork 
nudm* a cori'iipt ortliograpliy may be profitably 
eomjtared Avilli i hose avo liaA'o discussed. It is 
as follows : — 

Biirudachi (/. e. Ihii'tecliirio). 

Berchen (i. c. Bedetsej- 

^reinaiia (/’. n. 'raniatsak). 

Kakza Aiergen (/. r. Khoritsar Morgen). 

AizaBorogol (i. e. Aghojirn Bughiirul). 

Kke Dagun (/. e» Yeko Niduii). 

8'vi Sunji (/. e. Rani Suji). 

Tebzii (L e, Kliarchu). 

Derbon Zargan(/. o, Dobo Mergen)®^ 
Here wo liave tlie list as given by Rash id- 
u’d-din confirmed in two respects ; first, by the 
omission of Sail Khaljigho between Yeko 
Talltta, Ol/ cit. vol. 1. p. 17 
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Nidiui and Sam Suji, and ilien by tlio exclusion 
uf the names wo arc now dLscussinu- immediately 
before Dobo Mergen. This inereases our faith 
i^reatly in the nccmniey of Rashid, \y1io was a 
singularly critical historian. lie had tho Alfyiit 
Jjf/h’r or ‘ Golden Hegistcr’ ])ef()ro him and 
was bo.sides assisted, as ho tells ns, by Pidad 
(diing-sang, a Mongol priiiee well versed in the 
traditions of his house. Ibi is not likely to have 
excluded these !iames, esi)ecially the later ones 
with their peculiar colouring, tlu' first of tho 
line after Hurtechino, whose wives are mentioned, 
if tliey had occurred in the documents before* 
him, while their artificial and evidently rnade- 
np eliaraeter also points to somo ingemious 
pedigree-maker. T have no doubt that originally 
the list at this point stood very nmoh as Uashid- 
n’d-din gives it, and we shall pr(‘si‘ntly mention 
a t'aet whieh makes this almost certain. Ae- 
eoi'dingto the Van Doa Sokliorliad 
four sons, who all lived together. On their 
fallier’s death th(‘y behaved badly, sepand i'd from 
J)o])o Merg(*n, and formed the liiinily Durban 
(/. i!. the foiii'). ►Ssauaiig Sid/aui boldl}' t(*lls us 
tJioir names were Donoi, Dokshin, Emuck and 
Ihke, and that they were tho ancestor.s of the 
four I’irad trii)es Ogliclcd, Ijaghatud, Khoitaud 
Kergiul, who in liis day were known as “ t he 
Eoiir” ill contrast with tlie Mongols, who wore 
kiioNvnas ‘M-hc Forty.” Jb‘isliitluM-tlin,ns wehavo 
.N.-< n derives tin* J liirbans from four sons of 'id- 
in.'i j. As I shall sliow furllier on thr Du r])au s, 
vJio were C'Uileniporary with Chinghiz, wore 
p; ! al>!y the four tribes of d’artars and not the 
four I irads. Dobo Alergeu married Almi Goa. 
It was troiii Alu n (Joa that the Mongol Khuus 
traced their desc(*nt, iiol IVom liiiu. lie and his 
ancestors luive nothing wh.'it(*ver to do, in tact, 
with them, beyond his having in the legend 
married their pn^geiielrix. \\ ho ihini wtn-e t hese 
legendary eliu'fs r This was very ing'eniou.sly 
^explained by Schmidt. Dobo is in fact no otlier 
than d\_)])o Khiiis tin* famous ruler of the Turks 
who died in oSl. Doa Sokhur is tlu e(pii valent 
of Sekin, Topo‘; brother, who wa.s also called 
Moku Khan, and tlic division of the tribes 
amoug the s«*us of Doa Soklior answers to the 
division of the Turks mio four division.s on the 
dealli of I'opo Klifui (Ssanang Setzen, p. 37 1). 

I may add as a remarkable eouliriiialion of this 

Wollf, fi'r.sc// (Irr Moiiff., p. I t, uoU*. 

Ki’dmaun, cit. p. ."jIJ.j. 
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view of Schmidt, and as a proof of the correct - 
ness of the fable as givmn by iiasliidu’d-diu, that 
the immeiliate [>redeeossor of Sekin and Topo 
Khan as ruler of tlio Turks was Kolo, otherwise 
called Aleke Kliiiii, who assui'edly answers to 
the Khali Kharchu of the above lists, d'his 
(!omp](*tes the proof that tho earlier part of the 
genealogy of t he Mongol Khans, as pn^served 
in its ])rimilive form, has been adopted from 
tho Turks. Hia-e, however, the adopthui is more 
or less legiilmnic, for, as W(* shall show pr(*sently, 
iheri* is every reason to b(‘lie,ve that tlu^ Alongol 
Imperial house was in fact descended from tlie 
old 'I’urkisli Khans. 

\y li will now comphde the Saga of Dobo ^^er- 
geu. The Yifdii ’rlt'an-jil^shi tidls us that Doa 
Soklior, wlille he was one day on the Mountain 
Durkhan, saw a number of people nomadizing 
along tho 1 ‘ivi'r Thnggeli, the ^Pugnli of Uasliiil- 
uM-din (this Woltf id(*ntitit's with I he river still 
called Tnngglii, which s[)rings on tlio wicstern 
•side* of the Ibirkliau Mountains, and falls info 
the Kaiu Gol,'^'* but. as I shall show fuit her on it 
is prob.'ibU^ that tlie Ingoda is really meant). 
Among tin* rest ho iiot iced a black /r//> ///.*// or 
tent on a waggon, on the driver's seat of which 
was aprelty girl, and ho said I must s('eure hiu’ 
for my broiher. 'riiis was the maiden A I ii n 
G o ji, whom Doho jMi’rgcui married, and by 
Avhom he had two sons, DttgidAu’ and Ih^gontei, 
called lj(‘lgtiyi.it and Buganiit by Kashidn’d- 
din.'*^'^ 

DoIk) died, at'eording to Abn'l gha/i, when lu* 
Avas d'), one ol’ his sotis being sevim, and tlu' 
other six \ (airs old. “ 

It was after his dealli that A 1 u n (I o .a gave 
l>irlli lolliree sons, wliosi* father was a spirit , oiii> 
of whom was tlu! anei'stor of Chingliiz Khan. 
iSo that, as wo htivo said, Dolio and his aneestors 
have nolliing to do dircadly witli tho lineage of 
the great eompieror, and it is rmnarkable that 
in the ei‘a]>t(.‘r of tin) Ytut or Minieial 
Annals’ of the Al.oiig'ol dynasty, whieh has been 
e.va.min'‘a for me by my friend .^[r. Douglas, 
tho dynasty is not traced I)ey()iid A 1 u n G o a, 
and tin* (‘arller naiiK'sariJ left out. D’Ohsson, 
in his <11 known history of tho Mongols, has 
also exeiu'led ( horn, and has similarly commoma'd 
his story with tin* same ancosLres.s. 

(!/b be enntrnv.i.'d.^ 

' Op cit. p. Ot. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. PLKET, Bo. C.S., M.B.A.S. 

{Contimied from 76.) 


No. LXV. 

Inside the village of Aiholo, in the compound 
of the Jilafha of lluchchayya, ihcro is an old 
and partially ruined temple of tlio god Isvara, 
one of the columns of >Yliieh bears an Old- 
Canarese inscription. It consists of twenty-fivo 
lines of about fifteen letters each. The greater 
part of this inscription is now imdociph(‘rable. 
lint enough is legilile to shew that the preamble 
refers itselftothe reign of the Western li a- 
J u k y a king T r a i 1 d k y a m alia or S d in d- 
8 vara I., and that it is dated in Saka 1)89, the 
riavahiga samvafsara, on Sunday^ the second 
day® of the bright fortnight of the month 
Margasira or Margasirsha. 

No. LXVL 

On a column in another mined temple in the 
eompoiind of the same Mafita there is another 
Old-Canarese inseriptioii, consisting of nineteen 
linos of about ten letters eacb. This, again, is 
for the most part undecipherable. Ilut enough 
is legible to shew that, though it does not refer 
itself to the reign of any particular king, this 
inscription, again, is dai(‘d in 8aka 9S'.», the 
l^lavaiiiga samratfiara, on Wednesday* the 
seventh day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Karttika. 

No. Lxvn. 

There is also an Old-Canaresc inscription 
at the temple ot the god Rainnliiiga, in Survey 
No. Th on the south of tlie village. A partial 
<*()py of it is given in I he Klliot MS. Collection, 
Vol. I., p. oGO. Without rcfeiTing itself to the 
7’eign of any particular king, it is dai(;d at the 
time of tho sun’s (‘omineiK^ing his progress to 
the nortli on Sunday^ the eleventh day of the 
liright fortnight of the month J^ushya of the 
\ uva which was tin; t wentieth 

year of the C h A 1 u k y a Vik]*ania-Varsha, /.(.'• 
Snka 1<)17 (a.J). I09d-(i). I had no leisure to 
rxaraine this insci’iption when I was a I Aihole. 
No. LXV 111. 

On a stone somewhere in the wall of the fort 
t here is said to be an Old-Canarese inseription, 
which, without referring itself to tho reign of 
any part icular king, is dated in Saka 1019, the 
Isvara mmvaUara, at the time of an eclipse of 

' Adityavfvra. * BiJicjO) ac., dvittyd, 

’ BudhavAra. ♦ AdivAra. 


the sun when the sun Wcas commencing his pro- 
gress to the north on Sunday® tho fourth day of 
the bright fortnight of tho month Pushya. This 
inscription, howewer, was not forthcoming at 
the time of my visit to the village. 

No. LXIX. 

Just outside the south-west gate of the village 
tli(‘ro is a modern shrine of the god llanumanta, 
with a sfone iUtvaja-ala irihha standing in front 
of it. Into the pedcsial of this dhvajd-slamhht 
there has been hiiilt a Viraiful or monumental 
stone, with an Old-Canarese inscription on it, 
of which a copy is given in tho Elliot MS. 
Colled Ion, \^il. I., p. 410. Tho upper eoinpart- 
nient of the stone is now hidden from view. 
]bit three liuo.s of writing arc visible, recording 
tlio (late of iMomhiy® the eleventh day of tho 
bright foi t night of the month Hravana of tlie 
Vishu (n(mv(((i<ara, wlvich was the twenty-sixth 
yi'ar of the Clialukya Vikrarna-Krda, i.e. 
Haka I02d (a.d. liOi-2). Tlio next compart- 
ment of the stone has a figure of the god Jineu- 
dra, sifting cross-legged, with on each side of 
him a Yalidd fanning him with a chauri. The 
rest of thti stone is now hidden from view ; but 
it records a grant by the Jivo-hundred Mahd- 
janas of A y y A v ole. 

No. LXX. 

There is another ruined temple of the god 
Isvara in what is known ;is the courtyard of the 
Actiniaoe or ‘palace,’ in Survey No. 8d, not far 
trorn (lie llrahmauical Cave. One of (he pillars 
now lying in tho mafnlnini of this temple 
has on it an Old-Canarescj inseription consist- 
ing of twcnty-.scvmn lines of about twelve letters 
each. A transcription is given in tho Elliot 
MS. Colled wn, Vol. 1., p. G tl). JLit only enough is 
legible with certainty to show tliat it is dated at 
I the. time of a .s’ luikrfim/uni on Friday^ the twelfth 
I iiay of die bright fortniglit of tlie montli SrAvana 
of fho Nala seukcaUdra, which was tho sixty- 
first year of the h a 1 n k y a Vikrama-Varsha, 
Ac. Suka 1058 (a.d. lUlG-7). 

No. LXXr. 

Insido the village, in a temple of the goddess 
Kontemma or Kontevva’, which has been appro- 

® AdityavAra. SAmavAra. 

^ SukravAra. ' Kuntt, the wife of PA^^u. 
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priaifxl as a house by the Pujari, there is a its right foot ; on the proper ripflit, a iiKiloaiul a 
black-stone tablet with an Okl-Canarese inscrip- female lignre, kneeling and hieing to the front, 
lion on it, of which a partial transcription is with the snn, partially etiaced, above them ; and 
given in the Elliot MS. Culler! lon^ Vol. It., on the proper loft, a (uirved sword or dagger, 
[). I have published it in the Jour. Bn. with a cow and calf beyond it, and the moon 

Bv. It. As. Sor.j Vol. XI., p. ‘274; but my in the space above. 

version there was given from tlie photograpli*', j Jt is a 8 i nd a inscription of the time of the 
which, from the letters having boon imperfoetly j Mahdin imltilchnra C li a m n n d a or C h a- 

filled in with whitewash, represents the original j van da 7T. and his sons, llijjala and 

but indiflfbrently. I now give a revised version j Vi k ram a, — by his second wife, Siriya- 

from the original itself. d e v i, — who were goveniing the K i s u k a d 

"fho tablet i.s 4' o" high, by 1' 10;]'" broad, j Seventy, tlio Bjlgadagci Sc'venty, and the 
The letters are wcll-tormed, but ratlier sliallow. j K(*javadi Tlii'cc-liundred. And it is dated 
The emVdems at the top of the stone are : — Tn the j in the Virodhi sniJirufsara. which was the ninety- 
<!entre, a standing tiguve ol a foiir-annod god, or ! fourth year of the Chalukya Vikrama- 
perhaps goddess, with a worshipper kneeling at i Vai-sha, L e. Saka 1001 (a.d. 1100-70). 

Tra nscrlj)! iim. 

[ ^ J Namas-tuihga-siras-chunil)i-chaihdra-c.’hainai‘a-c‘harav6 tr.ailekya-nagar-araiiibha-tnfila- 

staiiibha- 

j * I ya Sanibhave || Svasii si imad-vinata-samnst-amara-inakutfi-nikrita-vastn-gahhast i-nya- 
I J st-aii^ghri-pithaii- :saih sa(sn)starn padediiiii dharitriyuinan-a[ lii^Jbiidhiyuniafm’’' ) || 
|*J Vri(vii) II Udit-eihdn Sri-nivasaiii .wanagata-kubhri(bhri)dh(d)*rajita(tam) nutna 
rat n-abli y nda y a-ksli e train 

I ® 1 Mukuii-da-priya-sayana-talnrh kurmTna-puthina-nakr-onniadamataihg-aH-keli-elialita- 

[ ^ J ja lacliar-asphala-kallola-niala-nada-iiady-umbha hplav-alainkaraiia rn ijagad-a vasa-nindnihi 

sanindra || 

[ ^ ] Kaiii II Tad-iHhulhi-inekliajey-cnal-oppida vasudhege makutam--enipa Meruge leihkala 
s n d - a n I a J a- B 1 1 a ra t- a - 

f * I vainy^afnt-adnrihulaih teiiiknl eseva Knfninla-visn(sha)yaiii || Adan-a!dav(r) -'nrahi(nam)ta- 
snkh • Aspadu m-'Ciii pa ( 0 in 1 ul< ya-vaih- 

1 “ J sii-rainoitMihsa(sa)r-mmndnYnd nri-l»nst i- niastaka- vidainnn- kmh (kn) nthirava-pratapnr - ane> 
kar/4 II Svasti Sri-Siiiidavaiii- 

1 I s-odlduivu-kanrala-van-iulitynn- Anniii(ua)inna(mnr)-bhribhrin-in;ist.-rdaihkava-vaslu4n*a(vra) j;\- 
V i 1 Lij i t a- \' i n y a s i a - J) ; » < b fi bj a n a- 

j st-ari-steinaiu (J Cir jjar-Aihdra((lhra)-Dravi|a-^laga<]ha-NepAla-b]»fipAlak-Adi-prast utyam 

1 1 Ity a- to j afu ] )rn 1 )a - 

j la-bala-yntani vira-ChAmiin(mu)iiida-bhripaiii || Jnyati vijn 3 Ya-lnkshmi-nart(ya(rtta)ki-nAtya- 
raihgo I vijita- 

samara-raiiigo vairi-dor-ddaippa-bliaihgah I vilarana-guna-tui'ngo visva-vidy-Am(A)ntaraiiigo | 
vividha- 

[^‘] vibudha-saTiigu(gah) sAliasottuiiiga-l)hupa[h^] ![ Annt-ArAti*nripalaraiii bedaro beiiikoiiid- 
ai-t.hn(i‘ttha)inaiii 

[ vastn-vAlianannirh peiiujii’a tarhdamaih gndignlaih gudArnmnih nadumam munisiiinbn’rkkuli- 
[‘®J golvud^ciiibudo vinodaiii l;nii(ta)niiol-eiiid=aiiidn j)cJ/( ghana>sau(.sau)j’yyaiii-ba(la(d(.‘)d- 
ippar=Ar -itodprddn (rdn) < liA- 

['^1 miiThd-Av.snipAjanob/. j| Ant-enisida sinman-niahamaiiidalcsvaraiii ChAnina(mn)hid-arasar-a- 
[**J var=ardlulhaiii(r'’dhaiii)gii-]akHJirui-Siriyadiiviyara dasa-dig*\artti-kJrtiy=erht^cihdade ,| 
Karh (| Pati-bhaktiyi[riV^]- 

p(d)=Arii[m^]tlhati matiyim Bharati subhagyadim flat.iy==oihd-i kstu[tiyo]I?t Chamuiiida- 
bhfipana sa- 


• >to. 83 of P'Ui, Sanskrit^ and Old-Cooiareue, Iiiscriiitions. 
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[“] ti SiriyildOviyam jagaiii banijisugnm || Va || Ant^enisida SiriyadOvigara Chilliaih(mum)d- 
uvanisam- 

L*'] ga[in*] [putte*] nogai-ttegam pogarttogaiii iioloy=enlsida vira-BijjaladOra- Vikrara(ma)dOva- 
kumarar/^ sri- 

[*®J mata-KisukAfl-eppatluiii Bagadagey-eppaltuih Kelavadi [munuru]mam Hu[khaJ- 
sanikatha-[vij- 

[*^J nodadiihii^aUlu rajjaih-gejyutfcain-iro |1 Svasti Si*iLmich-Chrilukya“[VikraTiia-varsliada] 94n(3ya’ 

[*'*] VirOdlii-saiiivaisarada 


T^'iinslal ion . 

Uevcreiice to {the tjod) Sanibliu, udio is made 
beautiful by a cJiauri whicli is tJ)C moon that 
ligliily rests upon liis lofly Lead, and who is 
tlic foiinilatiou-pillai* for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds ! Hall ! He, tlio lord, 
the excellent one, — whose footstool is placed 
upon the substantial rays oP all the diadems of 
the glorious immortals, who bow down before 
him, — acquired both the earth and the ocean ! 

(Ij. 4.) — The ocean, — from which the moon 
arose ; whi(‘h is t he homo of the goddess of 
fortune; wliicdi is adorned by the mountains 
tlu.it fled to it for protection ; wliich is the place 
of the production of ever-new jewels; the sur- 
face of which is tho favourite couch of {fhr i/od) 
Mukunda'^ ; and wliicli is decorated witli the 
streams of rivers, large and vsniall, and with 
lines of surging waves caused by the motion 
of the aquatic animals vvhi(.*h urc driven to and 
fro by the play of the tordoises and the pdihvia- 
fishes and the alligators and crowds of ele- 
phants ill rut, — is marked, as if with a signet, 
with (t/fo vaiih. irhich is) the habitation of men 
and aninuils. 

(Jj. 7.) --To the south of {lh.o iitunnhiin) 
M(^ru, wliicli is esteemed the tiara of the earth 
which is ehuj’ming as being considered to Iiava? 
that same ocean for its girello, tliere is tiu* good 
and spot loss land of Bharata ; and to the south of 
this there is the charming country of l\ u n t a 1 a, 

(L. 8.) — Many (/. //q/.s), — who were the jew eb 
led earrings of the race of the C h a 1 u k y a s, 
which was considered to be the reee[)taele of 
endless happiness ; and v/ho v/ere as mighty 
as lions in rending asunder tln^ lieads of the 
infuriated elephants which w'cre their enemies, 
— governed it. 

Th»‘vo arc faiut trn (•»•«, hure and there, uf two more 
iinea of writing ; and after t.hat, the r(!8t of the stone aiipears 
to hav;‘ heeu left uapoli.^hed uud hlatilv, unless the details 
gf th*' grout have been intentionally etikoed. 

Vi.dinu. 

»■ trwfjdrm, yilMrcif is not exactly a tout in the £uglish 


(L. 9.) — Hail ! Thu brave king C h a m ii n d a 
is file sun of iho win to waterlilics which arc 
those who are horn in the S i n d a lineage ; iho 
waterlilics, which are his feet, are sliakou to anil 
fro and are presscel down by the many licad- 
ornaments of the kings who bow down before 
him ; he has driven away the assemblage of his 
enemies ; he is worthy to be praised by the kings 
of GArjara, Andhra, Dravila, Magadha, and 
Nepala, and others ; his ghny is perpetual ; he 
is possessed of a v(u*y powerful army. Victorious 
is he, the king wdio excels in impetuosity; — who 
is the stage for the dances of tin? dancing-girJ 
who is the goddess of victory ; who has con- 
ijucrcd (iti) tlie battle-field ; who has broken 
the pride of arm of his enemies ; who excels 
ill tlio virtue of generosity ; who is deeply 
versed in all kuowltHlge ; and who assoe.iat.es 
with learned men of various kinds. Tell me 
now ; who are those who Iiave acipiircd sulii- 
eieiitly groat courage to withstand the king 
C h a m u n d a, when they consider that it is 
his delight to frighten and pursue the hostile 
kings who bow not down before him, and tlien 
ill his anger to assail their wealth, the vehicles 
in which they convey their goods, their troops 
of wives, Iheir tomples, their tents'*, and their 
countries ? 

(b. 17.) — And as to the glory, which extends 
to the ten regions of the heavens'*', of 8 i r i- 
y a (I 0 V i, who was the wife of tin’s glorious 
Malnuno7)(ia[Uoai'ti king C h a m n n da : — Man- 
: iud praise 8 i r i y a d e v i, the virtuous wife of 
icing C ha m u n d a, saying that she is a very 
Ariindhuti in devotion to her husband, a very 
Bharati iu wisdom, and a very Kati in beauty. 

(L. 20.) — While the princes, the brave B ij- 
j a 1 a d e V a and V'ikramadcv a , — \_uiho were 

iiioauitijDf of tho word. It Iti a largo t'loth wbioU may bo 
u8od iiuUttbroTiUy n« a carpet, or a curt ain, or, susponded 
over a croRs-bar aupportod at the exti’emities, as a rough 
kind of tent oijen at each end. 

Tho four cardinal points of tho compass, the foui' 
iuterme^te points, the seuith, and the nadir. 
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born'] to this Siriyudevi and king’ C h a- No. LXXII. 

m u n d a ; and who were considered (lie abiding- The last and latest of the Aihole inscriptions'* 
places of glory and the oljjects of praise, — were is the following^® on a rock in the bed of the 

governing, with the delight of pleasing con versa- river, belo^Y tho temple of Parasurama in Survey 

tions, the glorious K i s u k a d Seventy, and the No. 75. It is hardly worthy of notice, except 

Ha gad ago Sev^euty, and tlie Kelavsidi as an instance of tho extent to which corrupt- 

Three-hundred, and were reigning : — ness of diction can be carried in tho more 

(L. 211.) — Hail ! On recent inscription.s. The characters are of tho 

of the Virodhi liftcenth or sixteenth century ; but tho in- 

which was tho ninoty-fourtli year of senption is not Hpecifically dated. The iiiscrip- 

the glorious C li a 1 u k y a Vikrama-Varsha, . . tion contains no fact of any historical im- 
portance. 

Transcription, 

['J Sva-dattam'® dvi-gunath puihnyaiii para-daLt-unupalanam | pani-datta-paharenaiii | sva-dataih 
nispalam 
[*J bhavet?^ |(||) 

[®] Prajotpatya-saThhmacharada | Chayitra ba 1 lu | srimata raji^-sri Baregedevenayaka-vodeyaru 
l/^! Jlamaliihgana staiiika Mapokluinara Chika-Somaiiinanayakarige Kotapadebenakanavore- 
grania-ma de T usab uka- 

[®] Chikereyu stala sahavagi kota pat('ya [|1*] Yidake avan-an-obba tappidarc Hiiiidu tappitla- 
[®] re Kasiyali akala koiiida patake hoharu Musulamana tappidarc Makkedalli 
; inusapa bisata patake hoharu [1*] Yi dharmmako arobbarii iappal-agadu [|l*j 


T randailun. 

The preservation of tho gift of another is 
twice as mtritorioiiH as making a gift oneself; 
by contiscating the gift of another, one’s own 
gift becomes fruitless ! 

On tho tirst day oJ‘ the dark fortnight of 
{fJtp. month) Chaitra, of the Piajotpatti 

the glorious and royal lord Baregedeva- 
niiyaka gave a ^tr^p of land in the village of 
K( tajiadebeiiakanavore, together with the site 
of {^/he tanh, or villai/c, calln!) 1'usabuka-Chik- 
kere, to ^Iapekh;inara-Chikka-SoTnannallayaka, 
wlio belonged to l ho shrine of {He (jod) Rama- 
lihga. 

If any one otTeiids against this {(jrant ), — if he 
be a Hindu, he incurs the guilt of killing a cow 
at Kusi ; and ll' ho Im' a Musulman, he incuns the 

guilt of ........ at 

Makka! No one may olfond against this (itet of) 
religion ! 

No. T/XXIIl. 

In the season 1870-7, I tlioroughly o.xamined 
all the inscriptions which were known to exist at 
Badanii in ti^e Kalad _ i District, and at tho 
same time succeeded .i disoovering a few new 
ones that bad never previously been brought to 

Conclwlod I'roiu Vol. Vlll., pp. 237 to 240 and 28-1 to 
288, and pp. 74 to above. 

No. 84 of F<Xlif };ianskritt ond OhUCanarese, Inscrip- 
tiona. 

It would take up too muoU »i>acc, and mako tbo tron- 


notico. Among f he latt(u% is a very interesting 
fragment low down on the north side of a large 
and shapeless rock lying to the north-west of the 
temple of Teggiiia-irappa, or ‘Irappa of the 
hollow,’ which is on the north bank of the 
tank at tlio back of tho village. 

A litliograph'®, from the esfampiKje made by 
my.sclf, is published herewith. It includes 
fragments t>f two inscriptions, wliich cover on 
the rock a space of I' 2" broad by II' IV' high. 
'J'he upper six lines are in beautiiidly-cut cliar- 
acters of r.'idically tlu) same class with those 
of the early Cliaiukya and Kadamba grants 
which 1 lutvo {niblishcd. They have, however. 
(!crtaiii distinct peculiarities and refinements of 
their own; ami the only iuseri[)tions known to 
me, tho (diaraetcrs of which an? of precisely the 
same type, 1, the Pal lava grant of 

V' i s ll n u g o p a V a r m a, which 1. have published 
at Vol. V., p. r>(X — and 2, the P a 1 1 a v a grant 
of At ti var ma, which I give below. But iu 
Plato Xli. of his SonJh- Imlinn FaliCo>jrnpliij, 
.Second Pdition, Dr. Burnell gives an alphabet 
from a P a 1 1 a V a stone-inscription at tho .Seven 
Pagodas, niferred by him to about A.n. 700, the 
characters of w'hich arcs of tho same type, though 

Bcription too unaightly, to correct ibe miyUikes in tliw 
inscription. . 

Probably Saka 1373 (a.d. 14ES1-2}, or 1433, or 1493. 

No. 88 of Pdli, Sanakrit, and Oid'Caiiarestft Inacrij)^ 
tions. 
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slightly moflitiiHl and evidently of later date ; foremost of kings.” From this, and from the 
he names them the Fasto'rn Oh era or Pall a va inscription being at Ikidanii itself, there can be 
Alphabet, and, at p. oo of his hook, states that no doubt tliat Vat a pi was originally the 
it was confined to the old T o n d a in a d n or Wosteim India stronghold of the Pa Havas, 
Pallava kingdom of Conjoverain, and that and that it was from thenn that the Chal li- 
the introdneiion of (his alpliabot into Ton- kyas wrested it. It is probablo that Vatapi 
dainadii is probably to be placed about the was temporarily recovered by the Pallavas 
fourth century. from the Wesierii Cbalukyas after the reign of 

Owing to the peeling oIT of the surface of the P n 1 i k e s i II. ; and there seems to bo an allu- 
rock, the greater part of this inscription has been sion to tliis, in Lbe later Fallava traditions, in 
entirely destroyed ; and it is of course impossible ]. 14 of (bo copper-plate grant published by 
to say liow far the lines may liavo extended at Mr. Foulkes at Vol. VIII., p. 
the sides, — thongb 11. 8 cannot have extend- The daieis,inifortuiiat(*ly,entir(dy obliterated : 
ed so Axr as 1. 1 may have, owing to natural but this fragment is, of course, of at least earlier 
obstacles in the s(()ne and to some square sockets date than the earliest C li a 1 u k y a inscription 
which, for some reason or other, were cut on at nadauii, Avbich is dated Saka 500 (a.o. 
each side of the inscription. 1 give below a 578-0). And (his is, in fact, the earliest stonc- 
tmnscriplioii of what remains; it is too frag- inscription as yet known to exist in these parts, 

mentary to translate. The fragment is of ex- fibies 7 to 0 contain a few letters of another 
tremo interest as mentioning Badami, in 1.2, inscri])tioii of later dato. The characters show 
under its ancient name of Vatripi,atid as it to be a Gbalnkya inscription of the 
speaking, in 1. 4, of “ tho Pallava the sixth or seventh century A. D. 


Transcription, 

First mscription , 

1. [Kariijvatsare Aimano 

rajya-varshfl cha varddhamanc trafyodasA] . . . 

[ ’] . hcua MahAmall[e]na vidvisham VAtapir=: 

atirna . . . 

[ *J .... pa(r)ja rishnur-atulaih gotraih gunair=atma 

[ *] t tayah kshitibhujam^agresarah Paliraval/^] 


[ ®] i . Th(?)ha-Vishnur®^'- 'a[p |i yah Btambhaii-jaya . . . 

[ **] , . . . . j)e(?)r'-bbahu-mat6 prakliyAta- 

Hci'ond inscription, 

[8va]sti Saka-vjiTHha*sa[iiivvatsara]- . 


na 

No. TjXXTY. w(*ro obtained for him hy ‘ Baktavatchaliah’ 

This is the grant of V i j a y a b u d d h a- from a man named Madhavnrao, who found them 

varrna, of which I have spoken at Vol. V., at ‘ (jlnTui|)ad(‘ya’ in ‘ Kondakur’ in the Guntur 

p. 175, 1 now give the text from the original Jlisirict. They, therefore, come from the eastern 

plates, whicli belong to Sir Walter Elliot. They coast of India. 

TUoro can bo do d »u>»t as Uj ih(» norroctnnss of the Siihhavishnn or Narasiihlin vishnu (either of which wouhj 

Icttois Mmt I hav(? supplied horo. Half of the U is dis- suit the inotro) of Mr. Fonlkos' grant at Vol. VIII., p, 273, 

tiuotly visible. And the metre roquiroa Hawa/i to complete — except that tho vowel of the syllable preceding }h{?)h(i 

tUo verso. appt'ars to bo t not i, and the Anusvdru is to a 

There was possibly hero some such name as the exteui doubtfid, 



ON THE NORTH SIDE OF A BOULDER 
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The plates arc three in nunjber, about 5^'" long 
by 2iV broad. They arc thin and smooth, 
having no raised edges ; and they are much 
better preserved than 1 thought from the appear- 
ance of the ink -impression from which I first 
spoke of thciu. Together with the ring and 
seal, they weigh tolas. The second and 
third sides are numbered. The ring had been 
cut before the plates came into iny hands ; it is 
about V' tliick and 3^-" in diameter. The Kml 
on it is eircular, about 1}" in diameter ; and has, 
sunk in the surface of the seal itself, a standing 
animal, vvliich looks more like a deer than any- 
thing else, facing to the proper riglit. 

I am unable to give a translation, as the 
body of this inscription is in Prakrit. But the 
juirport of it is clear. It records a grant to the 
god Narayana by the queciK'onsort of the 
y n cam alar (tja V i j a y a b u d d li a v a r m A in 
the reign of the Maldrdja V i j a y a s k a n d a- 
V a r m Ti, whoso n.omo ocenrs in its Prakiit form 
as Vijanaliluindacaiiima. And V ij ay a bu d- 
(1 b a V a r in A is said to be a 1^ a 1 1 a. v a, and of 
the Bbarattr»yaiia or BharadvAja 
I'hcn^ is, therefore, no genealogical connection 
b(‘i,w(‘en the V i j a y a b u d d b a v a r in A of this 
grant, and the V i j a y a n a n d i v a, r m A of 
the V G h g i grant at Vol. Y., p. 17.5, wdio was 
of the S A 1 a n k A y a n a gMra, 

'riierc IS nothing in this inscription to indicate 


its date, or the position of tlu'se two kings in 
the Pal lav a genealogy. But it is unlikely 
that the V i j a y a s k a n d a v a r m A of this 
grant is identical with eitlu?r the first or the 
second S k a n d a v a r lu A of the grants at 
Vol. V., pp. .^0 and 1.54. And, having regard 
to the rudeness of the characters in whi(^h it is 
engi’avcd, and to its being in the Prakiit 
language, and to the cndilem being sunk in tin* 
surface of the seal, aiul to the fact that it rt'cords 
only one geneiation anterior to the donor, — 
the probability is that this is the earli(*st 
Pallava grant that has as yet been brought 
to light. 

The g*rant, as in the case of many of the 
Eastern (Mialukya grants, ends with an djinqili, 
or, in the Prakrit, fhmtfi. It gives us prae- 
tieally the same ibrms of the numerals 2 and 

3 as are given by the Pallava giants at V%)1. 
V., pp. 50 and 1.54, ami the Yeiigi grant 
at ?W., p. 175. Ill line 0, there is a form 
of 4, which ditfers in detail from thc‘ 4 of 
the three plates mentioned just above, but 
exactly resembles the third form of tlic (iupta 

4 given by Paiitlit BlingawAnlal Jndraji at. 
Yol. VI., p. 44. And in 1. 10, there are two 
more numerical symbols, whi(;h are somewhat 
uncertain, but which seem to be either 200 and 
40, or, combined, 400, — mid, peihajis, a thii’d 
wliicli is altogether doubtful. 


n 

1*1 

rj 

[*] 

['] 

[*j 

U] 

[•J 

[•] 

['"] 

[”] 


Trariarripfl^m, 

Frr>i1 jtlaic. 

Siddha || Si iM-Vijayak liandavainina-mah ArAjassa saihvvfichhara 
y u vamali ArA jassa J Ui AraitAy ana 

narii Siri-Yijayahuddliavammassa devl 

k Ajanav ihA(? ) rudo vi kadii(?) viya 

Sf'cond idatc ; Jh'st 
lAclilm(P)uA(?)tA(?) 
pAse Anyakassa 

dalgi ( P) ro kfinii-maliA-iiaraka 

Second second side, 

bh agavan - N Ar Ayana ssa ab Arii ( p ) Ay u m 

yaih kAtuna-bhund nivaitaiio chattAri 

samya dattataiii tA tuna-game jAka 


rjijana 
pAd-uttu re 
cliheiinaiii 


^allavA-. 


paiu'ya*®. . . , 
ka(Pnu).sita®®. . . 
deva-ku las.sA 


ha I a 


samya 


[ ? ])a] riharihiparih Aradbaparihaya 


vjiddhaiii- 
4 adbu(P)lu 
2n(^(p)IO(P)ttara(P) 
rii 


Cnef. No. 1, 15 (V^ol. V, p. 51), and No. XV.. 
J. 14 (Vol. V., p. 155). 'flic same statoinent is made in 1. 10 
of Mr. Fonllcca^ grant at Vol. VIII., ji. 107 } but I doubt 
♦he gnnuinenoss of this iuecription. And the genealogy in 
traced through BhanidvAja in 1. 10 of Mr. Foulkos’ grant 
at Vol. VIII., p. 278. 

One ^lunerical figure is illegible here, or perhaps two. 


1\vo letters, containing tlio first part of a proper namo, 
are illegiblo here. 

®* One letter is illegihlo here. 

One letter is illegiblo here; and iK^rhaps also one 
before the of pdnij/«. 

One letter is illegible here. 
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Third plate. 

[^*] Bahubhir-vvasndha dattu bahublji8:=^ch=}mupAlitri 

yasja yasya yada bliiimih tasya tasya tada phalam [||*] 
Sva-dattaih para-datiaih va y6 liaretfca(ta) vasuiidliaram 
sata-sabasvasyji hantiib de(pi)vati duslikrifcam [||*] 


['®] Auatti Ruhaiii-gusvaUi 
No LX XV. 

This is another eopper- plate grant from the 
original j)lates, wlihjli belong to Sir Walter 
Fllliot, and wore obtained for him by Soinasim- 
rlara Mudaliyar from Gorantla in the (.lunliir 
Distriet. 

The j)lates are three in number, and mo.isnrc 
Hl»out 8:J-" long by J j]'' broad ; tlioy are thin, and 
rpiite smooth, havings no raised nhns. Together 
with the ring and its seal, they weigh tolas. 
The ring had bc(‘n cut before the grant came 
into my hands ; it is about ^ thick, and 2^'' in 
diameter. The seal is circular, about J'' in 
diameter. Tho emblem on it is j)rohnbly the 
figure of some god, sitting cross-legged on an 
altar ; but it is anything but clear, even in the 
original. Like the emblem on the seal of No. 
I^XXl V. above*, it is sunk in the flat surface of 
tho seal itself, — instead of being raised in relief 
on a countersunk surface, as is n.snally the case. 
1’hc language is Sanskrit. The characters will 
be remarked upon below. 

The inscription covers both sides of two of 
the phite.s. One side of the third plate is blank. 
Lut parts of tlireo lines of writing, in tho same 
chairaciers us those of the extant inscription, 
K'lm be distinctly discerned about the centre of 
tho other side of this plate ; thus, in 1.2 1 can 
f^icarly read p(ira~[^dayi\d)ii] vd^ and, in 1 d, 
lpiha]U hilhisJia['i)iy and many other letters 
are recognisable, thongli I cannot ni.'ike a con- 
nected j)a.ssage out of the lirst line. This obli- 
terated writing has all thoajjpearance of haviiig 


11 

been beaten down with a hammer, by way of 
cancellation, after heating the plate. And the 
plate was evidently then attached to the otlu'r 
two, as a guard to prote(!t tho writing. Pro- 
bably there was another Idank jdatc, now lo.st, 
attached to protect the writing at the other end 
of the gr.nnt. 

The inscrij)tion rccoixLs that king* A 1 1 i- 
varnia, of the family of king K’andar.T, 
granted tho village of Autukkur, and a 
field of the measure of eight hundred poUis, or 
a field called jUhlamta-palii, at the village of 
T a n t h i k o 11 th a on the south bank of tho 
river Kris h n a b o n u a, to a Brahman named 
Kottisarmu. The grant is not tlat(?d. 

Tlic names of A 1 1 i v :i r m a and K a n d a r a 
are unknown to me. But, from the style of 
tho cliaraclers, which arc of the same fypi* as 
those of No. LXXllf. above,— and from tho 
fact that this grant comes from tlie same 
locality as No. liXXIV^ above, —and from them 
being the same pe(‘nliarity in tho way of mark- 
ing the emblem on tho seal in both this grant 
and in No. IiXXlV., — and from the statement 
that A 1 1 i va r lii a was descended from the god 
Hiranyagarbha, or Brahma, — there can be no 
doubt that this also is a P a 1 1 a v a grant, and 
that it is one of early date. 

A transcription of this grant is given in tho 
second ]*illiot MS. CuUecliitn, entitled Tdiuju 
Vol. L, p. lo ; butit is wrongly attri- 
buted there to the Early Clialiikya king Kirlti- 
variini 1. 


Tra uscrlpiiv‘1 } . 
t'irsl plate; jh'i f. side, 

I ‘ i Svasty- Atula-vipula-yasasi srini;Lly=.AnaiKla maharshi-v.aiiisa-sainudbhute bhagavato 
V a ( ‘r va rh) k es V ar-a dh i- 

[ - i vasinas^ tri-bhuvana-kartuh Hahibhos- clmrana-kamala-iajah-pavitrikrito Kandara-nripati- 
kulo samu- 

f " I dhhutona .sundara-sujata-posala-jana-parieharen^aAprameya-Hirauyagarbha-prasavfuia 

pndAp-opaua- 

Fifsl plate ; tecond side. 

1 •] ta-salcala-sAmanta-mandalena Mahendra-sama-vikramena sura- guru- sadrisa-buddhina 

samyak-prajA-pAlan-fi- 
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[®] pArjjita-kirUina rajnA Attivai’minaiia anuparata‘dliar7nma-kriyA-par6na Kasyapa-gotra- 
[®] ya Apastambha*'-sAtra-vidA yama-ni[ya’*^]mavat6 Rig-Yajus-Sama-vidA brahmaiiAya 
Bralima-kalpa. 


Second plafe ; first side, 

[^] ya Kottisarmmanfi KTishnabonnA-daksbina-kille TAiitliikontba-grAmd cbatiir-ddi&im-aBhta- 
Bata-pa- 

[®] tti-kKhetraii-cb=Antiikkura-grAuia8=cb-6daka-purvvan=dattah ssa(sa)rvvA(rvva)-bAdba. 
paribAram [II*] [S]v[a]-daitam pa- 

[®] ra-dattuiii vA yo bareta vasundbarAm gavAm saia-sahasrasya hantuh pibati kilbisbam [J*] 


Second plate ; second side. 

Bh£lmi-dAnAt=paraTi=(lAiian=na bbutau^^na bbavLsbyati [tas]y==[aiva baranAt=pApa]n=ria 
bb[utaii“na bba]viRb[y]at.[i] [|1*] [BahubbiJ- 
r-vvasudliA daitA baliiibbia-cli^AiiupAlitA*® yasya yasya yadA bbumis=tasya (asya 
[tadA pbalam] [||*] 

[^•] Bralniia^^'-svarh visliarn glioran-na visbam viabam-^ucliyalu visbam-Akakinaih hanti 


brabma-svaih putra-pautrikam [|1*] 
Translalion, 

Hail ! By king A 1 1 i v a r m A, — who ia bom 
iu tb(5 family of king K a n d a ra"°, wliicb is 
possessed of unequalled and extensive fame, 
and wbicli is glorious, and wbich is descended 
from tbe lineage of tlic great saint Annnda, 
and wbicb is purilied by the pollen of tbe lotuses 
which are llie feet of (///c (jod) yainbhu, the holy 
one, wbo resides at {iJie letnple of) Vake- 
s vara*’", and is tbe maker of the three worlds; 
who is attended by beautiful and well-born and 
clover peo{;le; wbo is of tbe i)oslerity^ of the 
inserutablo (god) tliranyagarblia ; who has re- 
duced tbo territories of all ebieftains by his 
prowess; wdio is equal in valour io (the god) 
Mabendra ; who resembles in intellcet the pre- 
ceptor of the gods; whoso fame has been ac- 
(piired by properly governing his subjects; and 
wbo is intent upon (mahifahiing) tbo uninter- 
rupted practises of religion,— a licld of (the 
) 7 }ensnre of) eight hundred pattisy including 
(its homidarics on) tbo i'our (piarters, at the 
village of T a ri t h i k o n t h a on the south bank 
of {the river) K r i s li n a b o n n A, and also the 


village of Antukkiira, were given, with 
libations of water, free from all o[)poRing claims, 
to the Brahinau Kottisarma, of the Kasyapa 
golra, who knows the Apastarnbha''® sitira, and 
who practises tbe major and the minor observ- 
ances, and wbo is acquainted with tbe I/ig and 
the Yajur and tbe Sdnui {Vedas)^ and who is a 
Bralnnun, and wdio is almost equal to (the god) 
Bralima himself. 

(L. 8.) — Ho incurs tbe guilt of the slayer of 
a buiulred tbousjuid cows, Avbo confiscates land 
that has been given, whether by himself, or by 
another 1 Tluu’e has not beem, and there shall 
not Imn any gift (better) than a gift of land ; 
iborc has not Ixa n, and there sliall not be, any 
sin (greater) than confiscating tbo same ! Land 
has been given by many, and lias been pre- 
served in grant by many ; ho, wdio for the time 
being jjossesses land, enjoys tbe benefit of it! 
1'bo properly of a Brahman is said to be a 
h'rnble poison, (hafy in comparison with thaf)y poi- 
son is not eallt'd poison ; (fir) poison kills only 
one person, (trhorr(fs) Hie property of a Brahman, 
(if CO njUca tad), kills one’s sons and sons’ sons ! 


THM GAROS. 

BY TUB KKV. W. AYKILST, M. A. 


Tbo Garos xro a type of the more priinitivo 
and savage of the cIpum, and all of this clan 
have more or less of a family likeness to each 

. * ' The oconrronce of this form of the name, instead of 
Apfistamba, is, I beliiive, sufficiont proof in itself of the 
early date of this grant. Dr. Bidder has written on this 
point; but I havo not his romarks to refer to. 


Ollier. They bcl ievo i n the existonco of a Supremo 
Being, who is “ God over all.” But they do not 
worship him by sacrifice, believing him io bo 

*“ Firat kd was ouf^nived, and thon it was corroctrd into td. 
The motru requires ns to correct this into hrdlunana, 
/SV., Kriahna. Or, perhaps, Vnukeavaiu, 

** Bee note ?.7 above. 
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benevolent, and therefore not in need of propi- 
tiation. Tlieir iiurnerous iiiforior deities arc the 
objects of their dread, and tliey do sacrifieo 
to tliern, wlicnever they believe that they have 
Incurred their displeasure. Among the direct 
objects of iheir worship are the sun and moon. 
To aseortaiii wJjicli of tJie two they should wor- 
ship on any given occasion, the pri(‘st takes a I 
cup of water and some wlicat ; lie thou calls the j 
name of tlic sun, and dn^ps a grain into the j 
water ; if it sinks, iluit is a sign that they should 
worship the suu ; if not, he drops another grain 
into the cup, in the name of the nio<ui, and so 
on till one of the grains sinks. 

Their minor d(>iti(’s are st) numerous that 
even the votaries themselves eiinnot tell their 
jiames. II is hi is the chief of them. Hois 
the same as the Hindu »Siva, and is also called 
Surjong. Rishi is said to preside over 
cu*ops and healih, S u v j o n g over cotton . They 
arc one, but divided into two. Tlu'ir worship- 
pers do not know of what gender they are, or 
wdiero they live. Rishi is not dis[)Ieasod at 
murder. 

Owing perhaps to tluir having no written 
language, tlio mythology of the Oaros varies 
witli the age. In this way th(\y have (jorne to 
rt'gard our gracious Queen, the mother of all 
the Foriugis,” as one of their divinities. Un- 
happily they have brought into tlio same pan- 
theon tlio Hindu deity Mahadeva, whom they 
consider the spirit of evil. 

Tliey claim for themselves a divirio origin, 
and prae.tise hero-worship, making an ollbring 
to the newly-burnt ashes of the dead, and 
preserving the imag*es of the df’cea.sed in their 
houses. They regard the higluu- mountains as 
the abodes of the blessed, the word Acid-, which 
signifies uioutUahi, signifying al.so hravrn^ the 
ahfxlo of the gods. In the same way the Hindus 
regard the Himalayas as the dwelling of their 
de‘Ii iea. 

The first created man is bclievt d by tlicGAros 
to liave boon a priest, but their priesthood is not 
luu'oditary. It is the duty of the priest to 
yierform certain rites at weddings and funerals, 
.ami at the investiture of chiefs ; he also names 
ehlldron on the day of their births, but his 
most important ministrations are in time of 
sirjkness. Every house has one or more altars 
before it. The type is a certain . fantastical dis- 
position of bamboos, with festoons of cotton and 


other light appendages that wave in the breeze. 
This is the general shrine for all common occa- 
sions, anfl is referred to in all cases of sickness 
or scarcity. 

Ill time of sickness, the priest is sent for to 
offer sacrifice to the particular deity he may 
pronounce to have been offended. With his 
peacock’s feathers in his hair, and his official 
sandals on his feet, and with little other cover- 
ing, he takes his seat on a low stool in front 
of the altar, and addresses it (t.hcro is no image) 
in a low monotonous chant. Meanwhile another 
person leads the victim round and round the 
shrine. It is taken away from time to time 
for lustration, and then led back to the prie.si, 
who caresses it and feeds it wdth salt ; after 
this has been repc.'ated, the head is struck off, 
and the altar is smeanul with the blood. If a 
second blow should be needed, it w'ould be 
thought of ill omen. The sufferer, in whos(» 
behalf tlie sacrifieo is made, lies near the jiriest 
during the ceremony At the burning of the 
dead, if tho dcceaso(| was of rank, a bullock 
Avas sacrificed, and tho head buried Avith the 
body. If be Avas a eliic'F of fbe upper Garo.s, 
the head of one of his slaves is cut off and 
burnt with him. If ho was of the first rank, it 
was hirmorly customary for a large body of bis 
.skiAHis to sally forth and seize a Hindu, and cut 
I off his head, and burn it with their chiefs. At 
i Avoddings a cock and a lion are slain by the 
priest, but rather for angiiry llmii for saeriticc. 

The dead are kept four days. They are then 
buried at midnight. The pile is oreoted at 
tho distance of a foAV yards from the dialing ^ or 
house. Tlio pile is adorned Avith strifies of red 
cloth, and the head of the victim named above, 
and tho remains are placed in a small boat, 
and laid on tlu' top of it. It is tired by the 
nearest relat ion, and the aslu^s are buried near 
the spot, and covered with a small thatched 
building surrounded by a railing. A lamp is 
lighted every night for a month in tho building. 
Moreover, the wearing apparel of the deceased 
is hung on polos fixed at each corner of tho 
railing, and left there for six weeks or Iavo 
rnonths, after whicti tliey are broken and alloAved 
to hang doAvnwards till they fall to pieces. 
The railed graves of chiefs are decorated with 
rude representations of animals placed over tlie 
graves, and the railing is often decorate4 with 
fresh tlower,s» 
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The dead are moreover kept in remembrance 
bj means of monumental images, placed in the 
porch of the dwelling-house. Those in a single 
house frequently amount, to a great number, a 
reproduction, perhaps, of the Hall of AncesiorK 
among the Chinese. The figure is adorned 
with the earrings or other ornaments worn 
the pu'soii represented, hut in other respects 
bears no resora bianco, or hardly any, to anything 
human. Their belief is that a Garo, as soon 
as ho is burnt, is born again a Garo in some 
unknown spot far away in the hills. It is 
probably on account of their (aistom of repre- 
senting their dead by images that the Caros 
are unwilling to be skoiched. They believe Uiat 
the production of a likeness of themselves is 
ominous of their death. 

Colonel Dalton describes one of these rude 
rcprc.sen tat ions as “ a full-length figure, de- 
corated with all kinds of finery, and with an 
old silk umbrella Hup])orted over it.” He thus 
describes the ollerings made at the grave of a 
young girl. “ In front of tlic house was a 
bamboo frame six feet long, two high, and tliree 
bi'oad, at the cormu’S of wliich carved posts 
were jfiacod diagonally, and a lid of ()])eii 
lattice-work was lying ready to bo placed on 
the tt)p. Within the framo a small opening had 
been made in the earth, into which the retnains, 
collec((‘d from amongst the ashes of llie pile, 
were reverentl^^ placed by the nearest female 
relatives, the mol her and tlic aunts, and then 
covered with earth. Tins done, the same 
mourners tilled tlio bamboo framework with 
various otfering.s, (»f which 1 noted the follow- 
ing ; —Tliroo baskets of raw cotton, four baskets 
of unthreshed dhan, two grilled fowls, a few 
dozen shrimps, boiled rice, red pepper and salt, 
and gourds full of inhud or fermented liquor. 
After these, cartheu vessels were broken and 
thrown in. The reason given for their being 
broken was that all this provision was for the 
use of the dead maiden, and that her spirit 
could not uso the vessels till they had been 
broken, but that tho fmgments would reunite 
for her. The trellis -work covering was then 
laid on tho top, and a coarse silk cloth, stretched 
upon hoops, spread over it. Meanwhile the 
boys of tho community were beating drums, 
striking gongs, and blowing horns. Above 
all, a bull-fight was exhibited, and attracted 
crowds. Indeed, but for the grave carriage and 


silent grief of the poor mother, as she slowly 
and quietly put one offering after another into 
the grave of her child, all looked like a merry 
making. Tho bamboo frame is allowed to 
roiiuiin a year, and is then burnt amidst fresli 
rejoicings.” 

Their marriage eoromonies and customs are 
different from the European. If a young Garo 
should make advances to a maiden, and she 
rejecting him, chose to tell her friends of it, it 
would be regarded as an insult to her whole 
clan, which the blood of tho offender must atone 
for if among tlie Upper Garos, but a feast will 
coiieiliato re.sentnient among tlie lower elans. 
Tho eu.stom is for all Garo maidens except 
heiresses (and tlu'se can only marry according 
to certain laws of kindred) to indicate their own 
choice of a hushund. AVhen the wedding day 
arrives, and tlie bridal party begin to lead off 
tlie bridegroom, bis parents and family feign nii- 
coiitrollable grief, and make loud lamon tat ions, 
and some forcjc is used to tcajr tho bridegroom 
from them. 

Th(' investiture of a chief consists in a horn 
ring being placed on eacdi arm by the priest, 
who is to be presented with om) ring, which lie 
is cntitl(‘d to wear on bis hffb arm. The feast, 
wliich forms a necessary part of tho ceremony, 
is so costly that none but the most wealthy can 
afford it. 

Wlien a man has been killed by a tiger, they 
believe that he apjicars in a dream, bidding liis 
redatives changi? their names, wlioreujion his 
parents and brotliers and sisters adopt new 
names. I'he object is to ])revent the tiger from 
discovering tho kindred of the man he lias 
slain, and thus attacking them too, Tho tig('r’s 
nose is worn as an amulet, to facilitate child- 
birth. 

Those simple people have groat reverence for 
truth. Their mode of attestation on oath is very 
solemn. Tho oath is taken upon a stone, wliich 
they first salute, and then, with the hands 
joined and up-lifted, and with their eyes stead- 
fastly fixed on the hills, where they believe 
their god to reside, they will pnisa him in the 
most Holornii manner to witness what they are 
about to declare as true or false. They then 
again touch tho stone, with all appearance of 
tho utmost fear, and bow their heads to it, again 
calling upon their god. They also look stead- 
fastly in the direction of the hills, and keep 
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their right Laud upon the Btono during their 
narration. In some of the hills they place a 
tiger’s bone between their teeth before they 
give evidence. On rare occasions they swear 
with their weapons in tlieir hands. When a 
Giix’o is sworn in the Ooalpura Court a little 
chalk scraped from the wall answers the purpose 
of eartli. Amongst themselves, a lie is punished 
with instant death, not so much as an act of 
justice, as of indignation. In case of innrdtT, 
the relatives of the slain are bound to demand 
blood for blood, and oiigld aceoitling* to Oaro 
custom to put to death eitlier ihe miiidcror or 
out* of his kindred, or at least one of hi.s slaves- 
T'he olfending family i.s then bound lo reialiate, 
and so on without ceasing, unle.ss tlie Council 
succeed in bringing about a reconciliation. 
The mode of ellecting this is by imlucing tlui 
injured party to accept a fine from ilic other as 
the jirice of I be blood. 

In a dea.<lly firnd <h(i weak(T party fUo.s to a 
distant hill to elude tlie si ronger. Hotli parties 
irniiKMliately plant a tree bearing a sour fruit 
fall(Ml chahth'ii. and make a vow (bat they will 
do their best to eat the fruit of lliat tree wilb 
the head of their enemy. A general ion may 
pass away without opport unity of revenge, in 
that case the feud deseends to the eliildrcn. 
The successful person carries off his enemy’s 
head, and boils it witli the fruit of the tree 
wliicli had been planted ; be tlieu drinks of the 
jiiic(5S thus mingled, and tlui fend is at, an end. 

When head hunting parties have sneeeeded 
in m.Lssa(;ring siillicimit victims ihvy call vast 
numbers of their friends to see tlu' “ l eeking 
Iveads,” whicli tlu'y till with wine and footl, 
and dance round tlnuu, singing loud .songs 
of triumph. After these rej(ji(Uiigs the beads 
arc buried for the pnrpo.sc^ of rotting off 
the flesli. When arrived at a, ])rop(‘r stage, they 
art* dug up ami rlt’ansed of f lioir juit ritl fle.sli, 
and then the warriors sing and dance lonnd 
them again in triumph, and filially hang them 
up in the hon.ses of the slayers as trophies. 

‘‘ Skulls so taken have a iiiarktdable value, vary- 
ing with the position of tlie owner, and Ihe 
th'gree of hatred entt*rtained {[)!• tlie victim.” 
d has tile skull of a Comasta, who bought 
Kalnmabopara, was valued at a thousand rupees, 
and thftt ol an India-Talukdar, an agent of the 

^ Fv'-<m a nn “ Tlio Xorth-caHt fronUer ronyiderod 

AJi.-^scuii fleM,” ill 7V<t Imlim IvtdUiifncer 


Kaiiibani Zamindar at five hundred rupees, while 
the price of a ryot’s head is from ten to twelve 
rupees. Hence the Garoa are careful to reduce 
the skulls of their own kindred to powder, lest 
by accident or for gain they should find thoii* 
way into the market. Of late years the Britisli 
Government has brought its influence too near 
to admit of smdi raids. 

In case of disputes between clans, — and among 
a people so impatient of unjust disputes these 
are very serious — tlic territories of ihe liostile 
cLins are mutually proscribed. Neither may 
cat or drink within the torritorios of the other, 
food so taken would not nourish, Avater so drunk 
would he poison. The diflenmeo may be adjust- 
ed by the intervention of a third party. The 
angry elans may bo brought togotlier on neutral 
ground, tliat the cause of (|uarrel may ho dis- 
cii.sscd. If the arbitrator sn(a!C(?(l in eflecting 
peace, the parties swear to observe it, by biting 
their swords : as a sign (liat friendly relations 
have l)('(‘n restored, tlic repres('ntativ(?s of the 
clans must put food into each other’s mouths, 
and jioiir inhutl, the festival beverage, down 
each uthcr’.s throats. 

I Avill only add Colonel Dalton’s ueeonnt of a 
building ‘M)C(f‘ among tin? Garbs. He witm\ss- 
ed the pi’occsss, and has thus descTilu'd it: “ At 
tlu* Lushkar’s (ehief’s) village, there Avas a 
considerable gathering of young peoplo from all 
the neighbouring villages, not often seen at this 
season, as the inhabitants are oeenpied on their 
farms, either planling cotton, or prei)arijig their 
ground for cultivation. Hnt 1 was most for- 
tui'atc in finding liere a lions(*-biiilding party, 
and a merry one it was. AM the young men 
and young woriuni ot the Gundnpara clans we‘re 
employed, and most rapidly and yet neatly they 
AVorkcMl. The framework Avas ready, and they 
W(*re tbatebing; curiosity at the sight of the 
stranger stojipi'd them ; but, on being reminded 
by ' me ot thcii* cMors that the day is short, 
they went briskly to work again. The girls 
dived down the liills into the valley, and re- 
appeared laden witli bamboo-leaves, wliile tlie 
lads on the roof covered it in witli them. A 
feast was in preparation for the house-builders, 
provided by the individual wlio profited hv 
their labour, and this is all his liouse cost 
him.”' 

vol. 11. (Df’o. 1878), pp. 505-377. For an early paper on this 
tribe by John Eliot, see Asiat. Rea. vol. III., pp. l7-37.^Eu, 
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.lAMKS AVALKS TUE PAINTER. 

To He Editor^ “ Indian Anilquary." 

Sill, — 111 the Indian yintlqiutry for rcbniary, 
pago 52, thoro are sovoral t iirious details regard- 
ing the Indian career of Janies Wales, artist, 
in connection with whicli the following additional 
facts may possess some intor<?st for your readers. 

in Stnnle 3 ’^’s edition of Br^-an's Tiloynqdtiral 
and Critical J)lctlonary of FalnlerSt it is slated in 
the notice of Wales, written liy Stanley', that he died 
at Bombay in November 17VH), and the ai tiele 
also inontiona that he “ made all those splendid 
drawings of the caves of Ellora and the plans 
which were, after his tleath, i.niblished by 'riiomas 
Daniel 1.’* 

In the well known work, Oriental Scenery, by 'J\ 
and W. Daniell, there wdll be found twenty-four 
views of the mountains of Ellora and the Hindu 
Excavations, (or as w<^ now call them, Hock-Cnt 
temples) draien hy Jarm^s Wales, and enyraved im- 
der the direction of Daniell. 

It would appear, liowevcr, from a statement in 
the introduction to a small oblong (juarto liook 
in the possession of tbe writer, entitled Sl'etehcs 
ilh(8traflre of Oriental Man tors and CaMirins hy 
Hohort Mabofi, that AVales ivas assisted in his 
archaeological undertakings by Mahon, who sn> s in 
his preface, dated (kilcutla, Eebnrary 1st, ^7V7 : — 
“ 'llie following sketches were made during my 
tiiivels, while engaged in an arduous nnd(*rlaking 
(which took me live years to accorupli.sh, for a 
Mr. Wale;>, lately deceased ;) viz : — Orienta.! Anti- 
(piities, or Draw'ings of all the excavated Hindoo 
'roinplos in India, particularly those at ICllora. 
near Aurnngabad, Ekvera, near Poona, and those 
on the Islands of Elophanta, and Salsctte, near 
Bombay.” 

“Being requested by a few hh-iends to favor 
them with Drawings illu.strative of tlie Manners 
and (histoms of the Asinticks, to send to their 
Kelations, who had never been in India, I con- 
cluded a small Pocket Volume, containing Twenty 
sketches, would he very accoptabie to them, and 
the Public in general ; uml accordingly ])ublisbed 
my Proposals for the present Work.” 

“ I return the respecLablo few, whose Names 
are here annexed, my grateful thanks, for the 
readiness they have shewn to encourage the nnder- 
taking;and sine; rel^^ wish it may answer their 
ex|)ectations on Hie subj< /t.” 

The plates, IP in number, are hand-coloured 
engravings, of considerable merit, each plate being 
accompanied by an interesting letter press de- 
scription, full of allusions to “ the Arcbmological 
♦Survej’^” work on whicli the artist was engaged. 


llobert Mahon appears to have been a good 
architectural draughtsman, as may b<‘ seen fmni 
tlio.s($ of bis sketches (such as Nos. U and 16) in 
which buildings arc introduced. 

I biivc not been alile to trace any referenco to 
Alubon as 3 ^et, but doubtless a .scairli in t\io('alrnlta 
Caze.tli H for the years ITVO—IBOO would discover 
some pari icLilars ol’tbis English artist in India. 

The (lovernor (lenerat of India, Sir John Shore ; 
Jonathan Duncan, ( Jovernor ofBomliay ; and many 
other well known names are among llie subscriber- 
to llie book, which mifortunatcly bears no imprint 
whatever. 

'I'bo title page, which is engraved, was givcai, 
as .‘<tatt?<l by ibe aiitlior, in Siibst il ul ion for tbe 
20tb plate, promised ni tln^ pro[)osals f«>r imblisb 
ing the work, and is thus descrilied lj>y Mahon : — 

“ 1 have introduced a Frontisj»icc«‘ to this work, 
instead of the last mentioned subject in in\ 
proposals: — In tbe A’ignctle of Ibe PronI ispiece, 
tbe emblemaiical Pigurcs are Jli'<lory directing 
tbe attention of Ptiiniinr/ to Indian subjects, a 
part of one of wbi(!b is requ’esented on a 'Tablel, 
whicli she snp])orl s. I have gi\ en tlu* Figiirt? of 
ralnllny. the attitude of striking tbe i?ainbuw with 
her pimcil, to dcnolo (lie Pow('r whicli this art lias 
in giving a just representation of nalui'e, and her 
many varit'd Tints.” The “ Indian snlijeet” on 
the tabl<‘t is an Elephant, with a. bowdali on it:> 
back, kne(‘Iing down. 

j 'file following brief epitome of the. cont(*nrs of 
this ))()ok will, it is hoped, prove of jnt(‘resf, as f bis 
! volume is, it isbelieve<l,tlie eai’Iiost pid>//^7ew?collec- 
I lion of autluMitie plates illustrating the maiiners 
! and cast oms ol’ the natives of an^^ part, of India 
j Tlic Calcutta edition of Ikiltliasar .Soivvn's plates, 
illustrating the manners and customs i>f tlie Tlin- 
doo.s, was not published till 17bq, althougli I hi‘ 
I pros])cctus or ]>roposal for publishing thmii will 
' be found in the Colndf.tt Uo::rtt»> ten* (.>tli Eobiaiaiy 
1701. 'rh(‘ better known l‘’reneh edition of Solv vn 

apj)oared in i*aris in 18ttS, in 1 volumes, atlas 
folio, tin* publi^hing ])riee being PH) guineas Hu* 
set, 

Elate I. — d’liG manner of crossing the river at 
AVanker, near Poona, during the monsoon. 

Seated on a trunk, on the top of a raft formed 
of “ calihaslios” lashed togejluM', is an ollicor 
dressed in uniform ; three natives swimming by 
the .side of the raft are urging it over a river. 
“ fn tbe background 1 liave introduced eooli(*s 
with bis baggage; distant from tliese, his bearers 
and palankeen, floating in the .same manner. 
Since the year 1723, this mode of crossing tbe river 
1ms been discontinued, on account of accidents 
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whiclrliave happened, people having often been 
carried down by the strerigth of the (Mirrent, not- 
withatandiug tlie united elTorta of those who con- 
ducted tho ealibashes.” 

Plato II. Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, 
late Pesliwa of tlio Maliratta Einpiro, seated on 
tho Musnud, at tbo l)uil)ar of Poona, in which is 
introduced Nana Fiirnavese. 

Tho Pchhwa. is seated “ do-zann” on tho 
musnud, to the lell is Nana Furnavese. “ In survey- 
ing the F(‘sliNva seated on the musnud, the 03^0 is 
dazzled with the ininicnso riehos about him, hut 
his eHerninate dross and the nninanh’-likc attitude 
which the customs of the people make him inidei* 
the necessit 3 ' of observing, takes away from that 
dignity in apiiearance, whieli an Euri)peau miglit 
expect to see in a ih*ince seated on a throne.” 

IMato III. — Savoy Midnidowrow, late Peshwa 
of tho Mahratta Empire, exercising the long 
spear, with other Brainiu Chiefs, near Parbuttee, 
at Poona. 

Plate 1 V . — Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, 
lato Peshwa of the Mahratta Empire, mounting 
his elephant on his return from Parbuttee, to the 
Durbar, 

Flato V. — ^Pho lato Mahaditjoe Scindia, tho 
celebrated Mnliratta CfPief, st?at(.d in his tent. 

Plate YI. '".Mahratta Pendarees returning to 
camp, after a plundering cxeiirsion iluring the 
lato Savoy .Midiadowrow IMindit Purdhun, late 
Peshwa of the Mahraita’s expedition against Ni/ain 
Ally Khan. 

Piiidarccs, on elopliants, mounted on horses 
and on foot, driving before them villagers laden 
with sheaves of ripe grain. 

“This sketch was made on my wa}" to Ellora 
in order to make drawings of th(3 stupendous 
excavated Hindoo temples tlioro. At tliat period 
Savoy Mahadowrow had taken the field against 
Nizam Ally Khan, on account of the Litter refusing 
to pay some ti-ihutc due to the iMahrattas.” 

Plato yjl. — A 8 iittcc, or ceremony of a Hindoo 
woman proc(*eding to tho funeral pile, to be 
burnt with her decea.scd husband. 

“ While at Poona, I was pi’osent at three cere- 
monies of this kind : the annexed sketch was 
taken from the first I saw. The unfortunate 
victim was a beautiful young Hindoo woman. On 
the death of lier husband, she declared her re- 
solution to the court of Poona, that she would 
burn u[)Ou tho same pile. They immediately 
issued orders, that every honor f hould be paid 
her; sepoys and e number of other attendants 
were scut, as also i)alankoen 3 , and musicians, elo- 
plauts, camels, horses, and in short Gverything 
whicn eoulti form a grand procession, tiho went 
attended by these through tiio streets of Poonai 


making a salara, (tho token of her departure,) in - 
discriminjitely, to almost every ono sho mot, 
after which sho proceeded to the funeral pile, 
attended by a vast concourse of people. The pile 
was erected at ilio side of tho Mulna and tho 
Motta, two rivers which form a eonj unction at 
Poona. The construction of tho ijilcj wa.s very 
simple — it con.sisted of four poles, about eight feet 
high, struck slightly in tlie ground, at the distance 
of s(!Von feet by live. Billets of wood wore placed 
regularl 3 ' within tho space marked by them, to 
the height of four feet ; between these were placed 
go])ur, or cow-dung, baked in tho sun, straw and 
ot her combustible matters ; — over these, oil was 
j)oiirod to accelerate the dissolutioit of the unfor- 
tunate victim. From tho top of the pole.s others 
were tied across, so that tho whole had tho rude 
appearance of a bodst(?ad. On the top of all were 
laid a great many’ billets of wood. 

“ On her arrival at the pile, her husband’s corpse 
(which was carried before her to the place) was 
immersed in the river, during which the Brainiu 
priests, who atteiulod on the ocoasion, muttered 
some prayers, and laid it on tho ground. She sat 
some distance from it. Her head was adorned 
with flowers ; her relations presenUui her with 
beetle?) ut and s\voetmf?ats, of which she partook : 
and they placed upon her wrists, bangles or 
bracelets. She seemed to be almost in a state of 
insensibility, on account of their having previous- 
ly given her gunja. After taking an all'ectionate 
leave of her friends she rose ; her husband’s body 
was carried beside her, and laid upon the pile, she 
ascended and laid down by’ it, embracing the 
corpse afterwards, four or live people laid hold 
of t he polos fixed on the ground, and pulled them 
down, by whicli moans, all tho billets of woo<l, 
which were placed at top, fell upon them. In the 
interim, her nearest relations wore employed in 
setting fire to the pile b<>low, which they speedily 
ciTccled, on account oi tho combustible matter 
contained : in a few minutes -it was in an entire 
blaze— they retreated, applying their hands to 
their mouths, making a most lamcutahlo noise ; 
this with the shrieks of the unfortunate woman, 
wei’o drowned by various music. She endeavour- 
ed to extricate herself from tho flames, on which 
a llrarnin, with a large billet of wood, struck her 
on tho forehead ; which efToctually stunned her, 
or perhaps deprived her of life— as after it, she 
was at rest. In a few hours, all that remained of 
this faithful pair was ashes ; those were thrown 
with some degree of ceremony into the river. 

“ Nothing could have induced me to be a specta- 
tor of this horrid scene, but a wish to give an 
exact representation of it.” 

Plato VIII. — A group of dancing girls. 
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Plato IX.— Gettcrha, or Annual Fair, lield in 
Trout of the excavations of Ekvc?ni, in the 
Mahratta Country. 

“ This wondciTul work is very near the top of 
the Bhaur Ghaut, and almost opposite to the fort 
of Logur.’^ 

I’lute X, — Mohomotan.s performing tlio Mohur- 
rum, or mourning of Hosscm’ii. 

Plato XI. — Pai’seos asscinblod for devotion at 
sunset. 

Plato Xir. — DifEorent modes of conveyance 
used at Pombay, 

“In this sketch, I have introduced palankeens, 
chair-palankeens, mohannaH, doolies, and a hac- 
kery, or cart; these being the inodes of con- 
veyanco prevalent there, and indeed all over India.” 

In the “ chair palankeen,” Avliicli is like a sedan 
<*hair, is seated a stout Englisliiuan, in white 
clothes, reading a book, very like Coneral “ Koir 
Wig” in liowlandson’s sketch, in the ‘ Adventures 
■>J Qui Hi in. lUndortan^' London ; 181(). 

Plate XIJI. — Pombay Subadur.s, Jemadars, 
Sepoys, <fc.o. 

Plate XIY. — The launcbing of the ship Carron 
from the Pombay Dockyard. 

l^Iate X Y.—Artiliccrs at work. 

Goldsmiths at work on the steps in front of an 
Englishman’s house, a lady and two gentlemen 
looking on. 

Plate XVI. — Gentoos at devotion. 

“ In tliis sketch I have introduced tho Praniin 
priest at Ekvera, with other two Hindoos wor- 
shipping in tho temple there, the Lingiim or 
Mahdew.’’ 

Plate XVIT. — Gentoos lamenting the death of 
a deceased relative, or friend. 

A group of six Hindu women at tlie door of a 
native hut, heating their breasts with tlio pahu.s 
of their hands : througli the doorway of the hut is 
seen tho dead person, covered with a wdiitc cloth, 
laid out on a charpai. 

Plate XVII 1. — Snake catchers exhibiting a 
cobra do capello. 

Plato XIX. — Fakeers or devotees of dilToront 
casts. 

In this plate Mahon delineates, two Hindu, two 
Muhammadan and one Sikh Faqir. 

AflCliU. CoNSTABLlfl. 

A HINDOO SHRINE ON THE CASPIAN. 

In our walks about the streets of Hesht our 
servant Gopal, with hi . red turban and Indian 
costume, attracted great attention among tho 
Khurds and Kosaks, who frequently inquired if 
ho was a TArk. Tho Persians seemed to un- 
derstand better his belongings, called him a Mul- 


tfmi, and declared lie had come to join his brother. 

1 inquired wliat they meant, and learned in rcjily, 
that one of the “lions” of the place was Sura- 
khani, a temple some ten miles aw^ay, whieh all 
visitors made a point to see, containing images 
that were worshipped. It was lighted by sacred 
flames, which shot up out of the ground, and for 
centuries it Ijad been under tlio faithful guardian- 
ship of Multanis. Who tho Multanis were 1 did 
not at first comprehend ; but, finally, it occurred to 
me that a Multani must he synonymous with 
llinduslaiii, or a native of India ; t luit the city of 
Multan on the Indus must have l>ceu in tin* 
distant fiast an important centre, commercially 
and politically ; and Multani might have hecn 
used by the Eastern nations to dosigiiate the 
people from that city itself, as w^oll as those wdjo 
hailed from portions south of the Iiidus. We were 
now very anxious to see what w’c eoiieludcd must 
be a Hindu temple in Russia ; and especially to 
interview the Hindu priest, if such ho could be, 
in charge of the sacred spot, as wc should then 
settle all doubts, and learn how’ it eiinie to pass 
that the natives of Hindustan, who have such an 
antipathy to wandering to any great distance IVoTn 
their owni country, wei*o induced to make such an 
extensivo journey, exposed to every kind of danger, 
both by sea and land, and finally be willing to 
erect a tiunpio in such an out-of-l.ho-way place, 
among people who wore perfect strangers to their 
faith. Still more surprising was it that they 
should keep up so faithfully the guardianship of 
tlieir idols, by constant recruits sent from time tf) 
time all tlu? way^ from India, as w^e w’cre told. 
'Fheso wore points that cast an air of improbability 
about tliu whole mutter, causing it to seem most 
unlikely, and made us very desirous of solving 
tho mystery. If the pagoda was a rire-tem])le 
I belonging to the Guehres, such a eircumstanci^ 
M’ould he not at all strange, hut would rather he 
the most natural thing that could happen ; and 
that it is sucli a tcnqdo is distinctly stated in tlu^ 
works of sovei’al travellers, who arc regarded as 
authority on mattei’S out hero, hut who evidently 
would not know a Hindu wore they to meet him, 
and to whom a fire-tom])lo and a heatlicn pagoda 
wore one and the same tiling. As much as a 
century and a half ago, Jonas Ilainvay mentioned 
the existence of forty or more Hindu devotees 
residing at Baku. Why, then, wo tliouglit, 
might there not be some descendant of them still 
living, who Would he a curiosity to hehohl, and 
whoso acvjuaintancc it would he protitablo for 
us to make ? Accordingly in the afternoon, we 
hired a fine-looking droschky with a span of fast 
hardy Kalmuk ponies, who took us all about the 
town for only sixty kopeks (one shilling and 
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oiglitpencfi) for the first hour, whioli is thogovcrii- 
iiiont roguhvtion. The cliargo lor the next hour 
ih about one-half that of the first. An liour later, 
we bad arranged with our driver to take u.s in his 
droschky to Surakhani, and bring us back, for the 
sum of five roubles (fourLcou shillings). I u addition 
to the span of horses wo had, a third horse was 
ipiickly liarncssed ab)*(^ast of the oilier two, which 
wc learjied was the custom when driving olf for 
some distance. "We star! cd from llaku at a ijiuir- 
ter to four o’clock . Our driver was a Kosak, witli 
a tall, black Astrakhan hat on; and, what is more, 
he wnis a regular Jehu, as ho drove us o\ er the 
undulating and jioorly constructed i-oads, full of 
ruts and sand, at a tmi-mile-iiej’-hour rate. W'o 
passed iJirougli two small viJlages, aiid in sight of 
)nany oil-factori(\s, which lV(jm the dai-k .sinok(3 
they emitted, showed that tliey were running on 
full time. M'lic air around was til led with an 
outra.g('ouB othjiir. 

On approaching Surakhani, a place composed 
simply of two large oil factories, we readily dis- 
tiiiguLshed tho Hindu temple, whitewashed, and 
surrounded by a liigli stone wall, with a large 
wooden gate for its main ent ranee. (Jopal coidd 
hardly eontain himself. Wo got out of the car- 
riage ; but Ibund the door locked, and could s(H 5 no 
one in the inside. We then walked around into 
the nearest factory yard, whore we wore (old that 
tin? prie.st laid gone that aftoriioon to Baku, and 
that without liim we louldiiot enter the temj)le. 
However, by persuasion and Hie oficr of a keniii, 
the key to a small backdoor was foi-thcorning, by 
mean.s of which an entnineo was easily efibetod at 
a point whore the walls of tho factory and the 
temple joined. W c passed through and out of one 
of the cells, several of which are built into tho 
high surrounding wall, where the dfwotees livtal. ' 
Til the centre of this almost circular ciielosure, w ith 
li diameter averaging about one hundred feet was 
the temple ])ropcr, — a strong, quadrangular struc- 
ture, bearing rnark.s of age, but in good repair, 
surmounted with a dome some thirty to forty feet 
high. From the dome hung a rope on the inside ; 
and to its end, some three feet from tho fioor, wa.s 
fastened, suspended in the air, a good-si/. -d cop- 
per bell, just such as is rung by Himius in tin u* 
temples when performing their dovotlon.s. He.sidi'.s 
thci bell, nothing wa.'- :o be seen, save a metallic 
tube, which ]>r(itruded a foot or two out of the 
tloor, and had some cotton batting stuck into it. 
M’his the man who furnished us tho key pulled out, 
and in its place held a lighted irmtch. The result 
was the same as when one lights a gas jot. Wo 
then were shown into tho only cell still occupied, 
fn it we readily recognized arti(^los peculiar to the 
Hindus. There were pictures of Ganpati, the 


four-armed elephant god of Siva, and a few other 
deities. The last were Penates, or household 
divinities, cut out of small pieces of silver and 
gilded ware. They were arranged on a small 
raised altar in tlio middle of the coll : and about 
them were ga.s-jets like tho one aln'ady describ- 
ed. and which our ciceroni lighted, ono after the 
other, wdiispering audibly that the place we were 
ill was very In)ly. The man, though a Muham- 
madan, had evidently witnessed the Hindu priest 
in profound earnestness at his ])rayers ; and the 
darkness of tlie room, lighted iq) with fiarncs fed 
from the spirit world beneath, hud imjiressed him 
with an awt? tliat characterized his every action. 
tiuvin^ notieod all that was to bo soon, and satis- 
/ied ourselves that, though uiilos away Irom Tndiu, 
wo had not yet got away from India’s gods, wc 
started to return to the city ; hoping to find the 
old \)riest there, and g(*t out of him someth iug 
about the temple and its wonderful history. It 
was already growing dark, 'fin; fires from ignited 
gas in ditches, dug here and there for hiirniug 
lime and baking brick, lighted up tho sky, and 
enabled us to rciilize, to e. very exact degree, 
tho appearance of tho country when under an 
extensive illumination gotten up by tho eitizons of 
Baku to eelehrat(! some festive occasion, or in 
honour of the visit of some im|)ortant olUeial to 
their city. Few, if any, places liavc su(‘li natural 
resourr-es for an illumination on so gmnd, yot 
economical a scale as Baku; and the idea that w’c 
wore riding over “gas-works” on a gigantic scale, 
it must ho confessed, suggested thoughts (piite 
peculiar to tho time and plaoo. Our Jehu drove 
l>{ick even faster tlian when wo came, breaking the 
harness twdcc in his efforts to urge on the horsea, 
regardless ofdcici) ruts and steep banks. Wo give 
the palm to Hiissian sUicl and Jlaku carriago.s, 
manufactured, wo were told, in St. Petersburg, for 
witlistanding all strain when a Kosak is the 
driver, and three Kalmak j)Ouios harnessed abreast 
an? making for homo. We were back in the 
city by soven o’clock ; and were just dashing 
round a corner, before drawing u}) by our steamer, 
wdieii tbo driver suddenly reined in tin? horses and 
.«<tc)ppod. Wo wondered what had happened. Tho 
driver, j- >inti ng to a group of men seated on tho 
step.s of a liquor sliop, informed us that the priest 
we wanted to see was there. 1 turned and spoke 
in Hindustuiii, asking the man to come to us. 
The sound of‘ his native tongue startled him ; and 
ho .stal ed at u.s wildly as he ajiproached. When 
we told him that we had just cotno from lus 
count’’y, and as a proof showed him Gopal, tho 
mail’s joy knew no bounds. His story, in brief, 
was, that he was a native of Labor. Nearly ton 
years had elapsed since he left Kar&chi by native 
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craft, in company with two associates, and arrived 
at Bandar Abbas, after a narrow csca ])0 from 
drowning in a storm. From Baiular Aljbas, they 
came on by bard, exposed ma relics to Kirmaii, 
Ye;?d, and Telieran, and tlicncc by the same route 
that we had taken. They were twelve montlis 
nuiking their long journey. At Ihdui, they 
found tho temple in charge of an old pi-iest, who, 
on being relieved, returned to India, there to in- 
duce others to follow his footsteps, just as his 
predecessor hiid secured those three fresh arrivals. 
One of the associates died after a stay liore of a 
year or two. »Shortly after, tho other became so 
boniesick that he returned to India, promising 
straightway to send substitutes in his. place. No 
one as yet had afipeared ; and tho priest, still a 
man in tho prime of life, was getting vta y inueli 
di.scouragod. Ife deelared he could not slay any 
longer a voluntary exile from friends and country, 
even tliougli ho should have t,o eoniinib the nnpar- 
donahle sin of leaving t he divinities unattended, - 
a (•ircLimstance without a jirecedeut, he saiil ; for 
no break had yet occurred in the guardianship by 
Hindus of the temple since itsoreetion, over eleven 
hundred years ago, but about which ho evidently 
knew as little as he did about its Hubse(|ueut 
history. Further than this, ho was rapidly for- 
getting his nu)bher«tongue, and talking a mixture 
of iVrmeniari and Turkish: so that, outside of a 
filain, ordinary conversation, he nob only had 
dillieulty in c.xprcssing himself, but often failed to 
complete his Hindust ani sentences, making it very 
hard to niidorstuiid him. One thing was evident : 
the man was losing faith in the virtue and etlicacy 
of his Penates, and declared that they were nob 
what they used to bo, 'fo prove this, he went on 
to show how mud I wealth bad been slowly ac- 
cumulating for ages at his shrine, part of which 
had come all the way from India ; hut tlui rest was 
the result of oflbrings from many people not so far 
away, who, though of u dillerent faith, visited tho 
sacred spot, — partly from curiosity, and p;irtly 
from u genei’al superstition in tho vaguo belief 
that it is wise to ai)|)easo deity under all forms. 
This wealth had lately boon carried olT iii the 
night by parties who could not bo found; and, 
if tho gods covdd not take care o(‘ ivhat was theur 
own. the priest seriously doubted whether l! ey 
could look after him and his interests, and tl:at 
of those gone before him. M vidently this idealiad 
made a strong iniprcssion i.non him; for on the 
next day, when our sfce. mor was advertised to 
start, this orthodox Hindu urged and besought 
ino to take liim along as my servant, just a.s I was 
doing by Gopal, even at tho risk of his losing 
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caste and undoing the accumulated merit, wliiek 
was tho direct result of .so many years of sell'- 
sacrilico and penance. P^’oin England ho said ho 
would return with Gopal to India. On finding I 
conhl not lake liini, he detonnined ho w’ouhl aban- 
don the idols to the tender mercies of some Muham- 
madan friends, and go hack tho way ho had 
come; <leelariiig this life ho ivas leading to be a 
liumbug ! ‘ 

PJIOF. SClilKFXMlt. 

Tho <loath of Anton voii Schiefner, wdiieh vva.s 
annonneed in tho AfJn‘,ut>n.tn of November L^Oth of 
last year, halves such a sensible void in mort? than 
one department of Oriental and linguistical rc- 
seaich that a fuller notieo ol‘ his lili; and literary 
work may, it is hoped, bo weleomo to many stu- 
diMits tu wliom his name has long h(‘on familiar as 
ouo of the foremost Oriimtal scholars in Itnssia. 

JSi-*hi»‘l“nor was Ijoru on .Inly iSth, 1B17, at Itcval, 
where his hither, who had emigrated from Bohe* 
inia at the end of last century, was established as 
a inerchaid. After passing througli tlto grammar 
school of his mitive place, ho matriculated in the 
l.lnivcrsit y of St. Petersburg in ISlhl, and at tho 
wdsh ofliis uuele, W. Sclineidcr, wlioheld tlie pro- 
fes.sor.ship of Homan Law and was anxious that 
young Schieiher should suecood him some day, 
enrolled his naiiK! as a student of juri.sprud(Miee, 
while he continued at tlui sumo time his philologi- 
cal stanlios under Ih’of. Graefe, tviio had boon the 
first in Hiissia to write and lecture on compara- 
tive grammar. After creditalily passing t ho usual 
examination at the end of a four years' course, ho 
w’cnt to ilerlin in 18-10 to attend tho lectures of 
^tho eolobraled jurist h\ C. von Savigny ; hut 
soon tho classes of Bueckh, Bopj), Laehinann, and 
Trendelenburg had greater attraotions for him, 
and eventually ho gave himself entirely up to 
his favourite philological pursuits. The iiifliionec 
w'hich the lectures of those far-famed professors 
exerted on him is traceable throughout his literary 
career. On his return to 8t. Petersburg he was 
made, in 18115, Professor of Latin, and subse- 
quently ofGr(M‘k, in tho First Giiimniar School, 
and dovotiMl himself exclusively t(jlhe study ot 
the elassiea and more es|)ocially tho Grot‘k pliiloso- 
])her.s. A few years later, however*, he took np th(^ 
serious study of 'riljetan, for which tho libraries 
of St Petersl>urg olfered sprsdal opportunities. 
After being ;)p|)ointed in 1818 one of the librarians 
of the imperial Academy, ho was elected in 18o2 a 
member of that learned body, the cultivation of 
tho Tibotan languago and literature being assigned 


From Midnight Marches through Persia. By 11. Balautino of Bombay, (Boston, 187W» PP* 229 — 
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to him as his special function. Simultaneously ho 
liekl from 18G0 to 187G tho professorship of the 
(•lassical languages in tho Tloman Catholic theolo- 
gical sotninary. In tho last-mentioned year ho \yiis 
promoted to an ordinary membership in the Im- 
perial Academy, with the prodic.-atc “ Excellency.” 
After a fortnight’s illness, which from tho very 
beginning gave rise to the gravest apprehensions, 
ho died on November Ibth of the year which has 
closed. 

It is in three directions that Schiefner has made 
his mark in litcrjiry history. the first place he 
contributed to the Mrninlt'i‘S and Ittflh'.flit of ilic 
Imperial Academy of St. Petei'sburg a number of 
valuable articI('S on tlio language and literature of 
'ribet, of which the bdlowing ar(3 of special in- 
terest : — A\l'llfloits (Did Con'f'ctlotis /e SchmldA^a 
Edliitni (tf fh>‘ DsaiHjhiu, IS.VJ; T/e.’ Life of Cdkija- 
tuffni, fi'fmslntnd to (thsinie/ from flie Tihrhnu 185M; 

‘ On Koucaiix's IMition and Translation of 
trh'er rot paf 185* Sf ml left on, iJoj Tihrtaa IjOiL-' 
1851, ISof), 18t)4, 1877; On the Veriods of 
lln 1)1 fOb DccLuleiiCt‘y from a JltiddhisfJa Point of 
Vleir, 1851; Tramdotioii of iho forhj-tivo Siltran^ 
18.51; Oil aome l^<tiih‘.r)i Venilons of the Legnid of 
Jihanipelnlttis, 18f)0 ; Ituddhifitlr Sforlefit tnDiHloted 
from the Titmtnoif 1^75-7 ; On VosohiDidhtfs (idflnU 
sanf/raha (tho Tibetaji Dhommnfm.dn), 1878. Be- 
sides, ho sei)arat('ly published in Til>etan and 
Oerman Vintaliipr(i^)iotfaro rafinDiidhf 1858, and 
Tdrondtlots nixtory of liuddhiton in ladiit^ 18GP ; 
in Tibetan and Eatin, liharof'fs 1875, 

and tlio ancient Sanskrit-Til.)otau-^Iougolian 

j^fdoinijnfpittti (185^^). AVbcrilii.s fatal illness 
overtook him he vva.s busy coUectiiigand arranging 
naiterials towards a work on the Bonpo or pro- 
Biuldbistic religion of Tibet. 

Sebiefner possessed also a respectable acrpiairit- 
ance with Mongolian ; but, unlike bis predecessor 
1. J. Sebmidt, who W'as a far better Mongolian 
than 'I’ihetan scholar, ho confiiied lii.y princij>al 
laboims to tlie Til)etan language. 

In the second place, lie was for a considerable 
inimber of yoar.s engaged in arranging and pre- 
pming for ])nblicat imi the memoirs and linguis- 
lical maierials left by the great Finnic etlmologi:- 1 
Alexander Oa-streii, wlm, after sfjcnding twche 
years among tho various Ugro-Finiiio tribe.s of 
Norv/ay, Lapland, and Siberia., had finally suc- 
cumbed in the prime of life to the baidsliips 
whi(‘h he had liad to endure. Of the twelve 
vobnnes brought out by Schiefner from 185f» to 
18G1 only two arc narrative; seven front of the 
languages of the Samoycdic tribes, the Koibal, 
Karagass, Tuiigusian. Buryat, Ostiak, and Kottio 
tongi'.o,-, ainl three eoutaiu On.stren’.s roscMrclios 
on tUo Hi) i hology, ethnology, ami literature of the 


tribes he liad viaitod. This mass of valuable 
material would probably long have remained dor- 
mant in the University library at Helsingfors liad 
not Schiefner, at the iii.staiice of the Imperial 
Academy, arranged it and made it generally 
accessible in a lucid translation from the Swedish 
original into German. Hia independent work.H 
under this head comprise translations of the great 
Finnic epic Koleoala. (1852), tho heroic poetry of 
the T.'irhirs of iMiniissin (1851)), and the lays of 
the Wotes (185G), as well as a niiml)or of highly 
interesting essays on Finnic mythology (1850-G2). 

AVliile ho was still in the midst of these studio, s, 
the languages of the Gam^asus began- to engage 
his attention ; and it was in tho fir.st place tho 
'fush language on the analysis of whi(Gi ho brought 
to bear bis \vonderful philological acumen. After 
a ju’climinary report on that language, whieli ho 
laid before tlio Acadenny in June, 1851', ho brought 
out tw'o years later a full troalaac upon it. It was 
mainly through thci study of this work that Baron 
P. Uslar was stimulated to invc.stigatiug on tho 
spot also the other languages of the Caucasus. 
Ill a full account by Scbiefnei’ of rccout researches 
on tbo.so languages, which will bo found incor- 
porated in the Annual Addrc.ss of the Pri sideut of 
the Pliilological Society, just published, tho author 
speaks of liis own share in those mo.st dillioulb 
researches with a mode.sty and ro.sorvo wGiicli might 
well be coininonded to linguistic acliolars of far 
inferior abilities and attainments. 

As that statement can easily bo referred to for 
fn rtliei’ di'tails, it may hero sudico to cnuinerato 
tho various memoirs by Sohiul’uer on those liui- 
giiage.s LVsvr y on the A tear (18G2), followed (in 
1872) by a more comi>reliensivc account of that 
language and a collection of Awar texts, with a. 
translation ; oa the lanyncifja of tho Udefi 

IHG^i) ; on 1\ von Ud trs Afteehad in dadlcn (I8(>d); 
Itcsearrhes into the Trlietehenz (i8G4) ; 

Jiepnr* on. P. von Udor's K<t,sl Knninh dudivs 
(18GG) ; ()?i P. von. Uslti/v in vestiyatlon, of 

ih<‘ JTnrhinion (1871), and Kurininii tn.nfjiwges 
( 187d). Also of the Ossetic language (which, tho’.igb 
locally Caucasian, belongs to the Iranian group) 
Schkjfnrr liad made himself master; a number of 
trauslat.ous from that langungo by bis pen, seve- 
ral of tlu m accompanied with tho original text, 
a]3peared in the Bull din of the Academy hi tho 
years 18G2 to 18G7. For many of his linguisbical 
invf?stigatlons he had, with as much tact as 
patience, a.vailed himself of the presence in St. 
Petersburg of natives (soldiers chiefly) of tho 
districts on the languages of which he happened 
to be f'T.gagod. The importance, however, of tho 
vuvst mass of linguistical material thus opened up 
by him, and of the results to which his ihvostiga- 
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tions led, has not yet been fully realized, except so 
far, perhaps, as his numerous contributions to our 
knowledge of Eastern fables are concerned, for 
which branch of literature he evinced throughout 
his works a keen appreciation. 

While his loss as the representative authority 
on all matters concerning 'ribetau literature and 
the languages of the Caucasus is felt to be irre- 
parable, it is not less deplored by many savants in 
this country, as well as in France, Germany, and 


Austria, with whom ho was allied by ties of 
intimate friendship, 

lie visited p]ngland three times for the purpose 
of literary researches — in 1803, 18G7, and 1878 — 
and he will long be remembered here for his single* 
heartedness, his sprightly conversation, and his 
unswerving devotion to the scientific pursuits 
which ho liad made tho tusk of his lifc.^ 

K. Rost. 

• January 1, 1880. 
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Buddita. Gaya, tho of J^rikyaMnni, Tty HAjon- 

dralAla Mitra, TiL.D., C.I.E., tto. Ao. rKhlislicd under 

orders of the Government of Be^ujid, Calcutta, 1878. 

First Notice, 

Outwardly this is a largo quarto volume, hand- 
somely printed, of 258 pages of text and 16 of 
preface, contents and errata, with fifty-one plates 
— 3t tinted and 5 plain lithographs, and 12 photo- 
graphs. Published by orders of tho Bengal G overn- 
incnt, no p.ains lias boon spared to make it look 
well by printers or lithographers. 

Buddha Gaya, tho birthplace of Buddhism, 
the Holy City of tho great monastic religion of 
Eastern Asia, is a place of much interest, and the 
illustration of its history and antiquities is well 
deserving the patronage of Government. Its 
remains had already been to soinoextent illustrated 
by Buchanan Hamilton, Major M. Kittoo, General 
Cunningham, Mr. Fergusson, and others, axnd in 
this bulky volimio Dr. Rajendrahlla Mitra takes 
up the subject with a view, we might expect, to 
an exhaustive treatment of it. It may therefore 
not ho out of place hero to examine, somewhat in 
detail, how he has performed this public task, and 
to indicate the quality of the contents of this large 
volume. Tho author has such a repute as a scholar, 
that no one can wonder that tlio Bengal Govern- 
ment entrusted him with so important a duty. But 
of late he has so frerpiently contradicted our greatest 
authorities in Indian Antiquities — J. Fergusson, 
D.C.L., and General Cunningliam — men of true 
geniUvS, who have done lasting service to the subject 
of their special study, — that it seems desirable to 
learn whether ho or they speak with the greater 
knowledge and authority, or whether the Bengali 
Doctor is not liable to mistakes of even more 
serious character than the authorities ho differs 
from. 

Tho great point aimed nt in the volume seems 
to be to prove that Mr. Fergusson is wrong in 
attributing the building of tho great Buddha- Gay & 

* From The Athena um of January 24. 

• It is nearly a counterpart of the Bodbidrnma t>emplo 
at Pagan which was erected by king Jayasimha, 1204-1:^7 


temple to the Burmese, — though his opinion is fully 
borne out by the style, especially when compared 
with that of(‘xisting remains of templesof about the 
same age in Burma, “ and supported by tlic evidence 
of inscriptions, one of which records tho repairs or 
reVmilding of the temple in 1106 and the 

other distinctly states (p. 208) that this temple 
“ was constructed a fourth time and finished on 
Friday the 10th day of Pyadola in tho SakkarAj 
year 667 (1305 a.d).*’ The author on the contrary 
holds that—as there was a groat temple here in 
tho 7th century, — that still existing must be tho 
same : the Burmese could only have plastered it 
and done some trifling repairs ! 

At p. 102 wG moot a statement that might have 
been expected in Baron Munchausen, and there is 
no correction of it in the Errata : it is to theoneeb 
that tho author measured ten bricks, and the first 
was 15" X 5' 0" X (y 6"" x 2" 7" -.—that brick of 
four dimensions would bo a puzzle for mathema- 
ticians who assert that there arc only three dimen- 
sioms ; and tho other nine were also extraordinary 
bricks, for they measured from 14" to 16 feet in 
length, some 0" 8"' and others 10" 5"' broad and 
2" 3"" to 2" 7" thick 1 We have seen big bricks of 
groat age, but nothing like the size of tliese : 
possibly, however, it is a mistake or rather a 
series of mistakes, of which tlie author as well a.s 
the printer must share the V>lame. 

AVc pass from tho author’, s ideas on the ropvv- 
sentation of tho size.s of bricks, to those on 
Palaeontology, which arc as strange. At p. 213 ho 
remarks that tlio “ Chhndant.V’ elephant, so w ell 
known in Buddliist inytliology, could have been 
neither a Mastodon trlloyodon nor M. tctralo- 
podo7i, nor yet an Elcplias of the stegodou, liueodon 
or endepliasls species, but ])i'obal)ly tho extinct 
JFlppopotamus Slvah nsls ! This long extinct fossil 
animal ho believes to have been remembered by the 
early Hindus (p. 153). Arc the representations 
of the (^hhadanta Elephant like a Hippopotamus r 

A.D.— See Crawford’s Embassy to Ava (8vo ed.), vol. I. 
p. 117. 

» SCO Jour. A. S. Ben, vol. XXXVII. p. 97. 
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SoniG of tlio illustrations will amuse, if they do 
not perplex, the reader ; thus on plate vii. is 
given a photograph of the * Southern Facade of 
the Great Tompio*, which is intelligible enough, but 
the next plate is the same thing “ restored.** No 
one looking at it would suppose that the first could 
ever be restored so as to look the least like the 
second ; their proportionate heights to the bottom 
of the finial (wliich is destroyed in the first) areas 
o to T). AVo turn to the text p. 79, and are told 
in a footnote that tlie plate is wrong ; “ the 
number of storeys above the terrace should be 
eight as in the ])hotograph” (the first wo suj)pose) 
“ and not nine.” Hut even this correction Avould 
not make the two in any way comparable. I'lio 
author in trying his hand jit a ‘ restored drawing* 
has failed to see that both the proportions and the 
details of the original should be followed ; and, not 
having attended to this, his restoration is a delu- 
sion. After comparing tliose two plates, on looking 
next at the ‘ restored Porch of the Great 'L'emplo* 
in plate xix, of which “ there is at ]n’esentno such 
structure,’* the reader will have no hesitation in 
concluding that it never did nor could have existed 

unless it had been put up in the 19th century. 

I’his failure to comprehend what is before 
him, must seriously affect the value of any re- 
construction Dr. Rrijcndi’alala may attempt. 
AVo doubt if ho so understands the elements that 
enter into the distinction of successive forms of a 
stylo, as to bo able to judge of the value of a re- 
storation of any building. 

FVom architecture wc turn to the sculptures re- 
presented in his many tinted plates ; and of these 
wo first remark goiierally that the features given 
to the figures are not sucli us are usually met witli 
ill Hindu or Buddhist seiiljiturcs : the faces are 
two narrow below, and just such as students from 
our Schools of Art are most apt to draw if not 
carefully watched and kept right. In the smaller 
details also thei’c are errors of carelessness and 
inaccuracy that the niithor ought not to have 
tolerated : some of these >vo shall remark below. 

Dr. Rajendralala, however, whilst intent on con- 
tradicting what hecoiisidrTS the mistakes of General 
Cunningham, Mr. J. Fergusson and Professor 
Weber, has but short spaco to dovoto to the de- 
scription and e.xplaiiation of the details of the 
sculptures he presents ; but being a native of India, 
and having a great reputation for scholarship, it 
could hardly he supposed he would make any 
mistake in mythology AA’^e are sorry, howevon 
to have to point out even in this department such 
errors as he might surely have easily avoided. 

* TTcro tbo drans^btaman Imn omitted Lia tail. 

^ Here again the olcpbaiiPa lunvd, reproaonted in the 
scnlpturo, is omitted iu the drawing. 


At p. is a very meagre account of the sculp- 
ture on plate xx. fig. 3. The central figure is 
Buddha under the Bodhi tree conventionally re- 
presented by two leaves ; and round him are some 
of the principal scones in the legend of his life. 
Below, on his right, is a representation of the story 
told by Hiwen Thsang, of Buddha at M a t h u r 
when tho monkey brought him a pot of honey and 
then fell into a tank,* and was drowned, but, for this 
meritorious act, became a man in the next birth. 
Above this is tho well-known incident at Raj a- 
griha, in which the elephant let loose to kill 
Buddha, is represented* kneeling at tho feet of the 
teacher. Above this, again, is the B a ii & r a s scene 
of Buddha seated (in the dharniacliakra niudrd) and 
first preaching his law. On the opposite side a 
similar representation is perhaps intended to re- 
present him on his visit to Svarga to teach his 
mother; and just below it is the scene where MahA 
Modgahiyana requested him to descend. Below 
this is Mayadevi holding the branch of a treo;*^ 
and on tho lowest compartment is represented, 
according to custom, the maker of the image. 
Above all is tho Nin^dna scene. Such slabs are 
abundant about Buddha-Gayd, all representing 
the same favourite scenes, none of which need be 
mistaken. In the Punch PAndava temple there 
is a very good example of it whore the monkey in 
ilie first and the elephant in tlie second scone are 
very well cut; also the deer below the BanAras 
scene, and a siil tree at tho head and feet of tho 
nimf/nx figure ; while in tho Svarga scene a dis- 
ciple is making namMkdra to tho standing Bud- 
dha, as related by Fa- Ilian ; and tho infant Buddha 
is represented as being born from the side of 
MAya— Sakra making music at the great event. 
Round the nimbus is tho formula Ye dharma hetu, 
and on the pedestal is an inscription, dated 
in the 11th year of King Mahi pula’s reigu 
which reads thus : — 

['] 

[®] 

q^frrr^rir 

[•^] 

II 

Achylias Di. RAJendralAla passed over all this in 
entile silence? Tho details are just what give 
interest to the sculpture, and the inscription so far 
fixes its age. 

On plate xxx. are represented three figures, 
which he regards as * Buddha and attendants 
or disciples’ (p. 135) : but if we look at the two 

* This is BO badly drawn that no one would reoognite 
oven the attitado. 
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attendants, the uslinU (turban) or top-knot at 
once indicates that they are not diseqAes (who are 
never so represented), but all three are Buddhas. 
On plate xxi. fig. 3 is another similar sculpture 
which he has failed to explain (p. 135), though it 
is plainly enough Buddha travelling, with I n d r a 
the rdja of Swarga carrying the umbrella over 
him, and N&garaj a the king of Patalawith the 
taptaphanci or sevcu-liooded cobra^ and bearing 
the Icamayflalu or water bottle. 

The object in the lap of Buddha (plate xxiii. 
fig. 2) scorns to have perplexed our author (p. 131), 
yet it is (piito common in tho later representa- 
tions of Buddha, and indicates no pcnanco, as he 
imagines, but is simply the hhUcuhdpdtra.^ 

With the representations of tho Bodhisattwas 
he seems to bo even loss acquainted than with 
those of tho Buddhas; for, (on p. 13()) ho makes 
out fig. 2® on pi. xiii, with the chakra chinha 
on his hand, to be Avalokitesvvara — which it 
certainly is not. On jil. xx. fig. 1, tho liguro now 
worshipped asT a r a d o v i, was indec^d originally a 
form of PadtriapHni, though it is hardly ever recog- 
nised as such, but is well known as S i lii h a n a t h a 
L 0 k 0 8 vara — easily recognised by the lion wliicli 
attends him, and on which he is sometimes repre- 
sented as seated. At tho right side of this figure is 
cut, in letters of the 8th or .9th century, the words 
Sri BnddhanAgasyat which neither tho artist nor 
tho author has noticed. The figure ou pi. xxxii, 
fig. 3 man bo Padmap/lni,as he says, — but it is much 
inoro like M i n a ii a t h a or Manjugliosha ; and that 
on plate xxiii, fig. fi, is not radmapfiui, for it has 
a bell in the one hand and a jala pdtra in tho other, 
and is a figure frctpicutly seen in tem])lcs of tlio 
Abhjrantara sect of Buddhists. Figure 3 on the same 
plate is similarly wrongly c.allcd P a d m a p a u i 
(p. 13fi), for it has tho northern style of dress, 
described by Varaha Mihira as ai)propriatc to 
S r y a, with stockings on his feet and tiro lotus 
fiowers ill hi.s liands. 

Figuro 2 on pi. xxxii is the image now wor- 
shipped as V a g i 8 v a r i. This tho author 
mistakes for Vajrapaui. whilst it is undoubtedly 
a form of Manjusri, the Buddhist god of 
learning, of which V^gi^vara {Vdk-i.wara)\ii 
a well known natno among the Buddhists of 
Nepiil, — a fact that might have kept the learned 
author right. The three figures (pis. xxix. and 
xxvi.figs. 1 and 3) which he calls MayA-dovis (p. 137), 
we suspect aro not so, fov what the BAbii calls a 

' This a»?aiii is "uito misi f i-resonted in the plato. 

* It is almost always so ropresented in tho images in 
Nepal. 

• He says “ fig. 1 ,** — but mistakes of this kind aro nu- 
merous ; ou p. IJS ho refers to fig. 4 ou “ plato xxx,'* when ho 
must mean pi. xxxi. On p. 125 liehost^aka 1230=1163 a.d. 

So an old man informnd the writer. 

The front or proper pair of hands aro in the dharma- 


tilaka is really a third eye which MAyfidevi is 
never represented with ; — these arc most probably 
Tantrio forms of T a r a. 

The supposed female Demon, plate xxxi. fig. 2, 
is V a s u d h A. r A, — and here again the BA-bu per- 
haps forgot Ills spectacles when lie examined the 
original, for there are no horses on the stone (as 
on his drawing) but pigs! Tliis figure is common 
ou the cast side of the great tope at Su>nc:hi : at 
least three lay there, not long ago, among the 
rniuH. in Banaras there is a line black stono one 
with seven hogs below, and an inscription ; and (here 
one of the faces of the dev i is also that of a pig. 

Again fig. 1 plato xxxi. is another image of 
V a s u d h A r A, which ho fancies’ ’ is “ intended 
for Savitri Devi, who has apparently seized an 
opportunity to have a drivo in the cliariot of her 
husband tho sun-god SArya” (p. 132). Where in 
India did ho get hold of such an idea ? and the 
horses ! — why, ho has indeed represented them by 
seven horse lioads. V)ut tho stone has hoars ! 

Plato xxxi. fig. 3 rc])resonLs an image oCa ddvi, 
brought from the ruins of the monastery to the 
north of the temple by estimation it is about 
7i feet high by 4 broad. This figure with its nine 
pairs of hands^^ is not accurately described by our 
author, (p. 138) nor does bo notice the inscription 
below it in letters of tho 9th or 10th century, 
wliich reads, — 

[*] JT?iM'T75rHjT)r^i»r- 

What he calls in tho text (p. 138) ‘ another re- 
presentation of this devi/ but on the plate (xx. 
fig. 2) ‘ a figure of Buddha,’ — is a form of T A r a. 

Figure 2 on pi. xxi. be calls a NAgakaiiya (p. 138) : 
wdiy a mother with her child in her lap should be 
c.alled a or ^maiden,’ he does not toll us. The 

dres.s is sufficient to show that his (lovotco,”onpl. 
xxiii, is only a sdllkaor figure of a laic, suchas were 
often presented by worsbip[)ors to the temples. 

Even flifulu gods, tho autlior misnames ; thus 
(p. 139) he calls (ig. 4 ou pi. xx. P r i t h v i d c v i, 
whereas it is evidently Y a m u n A on the tortoise, 
as re{)resented again and again at Elura, at 
Uday'agiri in Bhopal, and elsewhere. Fig. 4 ou 
pi. xxxi. ho has not recognised us tho Buddhist 
Mall a k Ala. Tho subject rei)rescntcd in plate 
xxvi. fig. 2 is at tho Mahant’s monastery, built into 

clmlra miohr/l; tlm ri'jflit liandM from bolow aro,— 2nd 
broken ; 3rd in tlio viro, inudnX (blessing with prosperity) ; 
•lib, bolds tlio tdndaga or sword ; 5tb, in tho taijant atti- 
tude, or bidtling begone; (Itb, holds tho htjapiini or citron: 
7tb, the aa/iuiu ; 81.1, the virjr<i ; and 9th, the para^a, Or 
tho loft, the 2nd is broken, the 3rd hold.s tho dfinda; 4th, 
tho lotus stalk ; nth, the talata.; 6lh, the pd in ; 7th, the 
c/iakm; 8tb, tho dhvaja (?) ; and the 9tb is broken. 
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the south-east corner oftho surrounding wall, out- 
side; below is an inscription in characters of the 
8th or 9th C9A\Uuy:--P(irnif(ipdiilc<t(lhii/rinh’ahha- 
drasya--** {Gift) of Paindapatika Dhiyeudrabha- 
dra.’* The two figures on whicii the third stands 
are — Bhdti under tijo left foot, and under the right 
Biulto ; it is a Taiitrio or secret image of a Bodlii- 
eattwa,'® but Dr. Rajendralala passes it oil' (p. 139), 
simply as a figure of Hhairava. 

On plate xxxiv. lig. 2 ho has a long story (pp. 
155-59) to tell, which scetna to have little to do with 
the sculpture except that it relates to a Kiiinari : 
but the Buddhist Kiuuaras had human busts and 
birds’ wings and feet. We may refer for examples 
to the Barahat tope, early Alathina, and Mav’alli- 
purarn sculptures, or the w’all-paintings at Ajaiiba. 
But the figure here has not a honfo'd head even (as 
the Brahmauica legends represent the Kinnaras), it 
has the short mane and long cars of an JIow 

would it wear the “ jewelled coronet” lie speaks of? 
On the inner side of a pillar of the rail of the secoiid 
Btdpa at Saiicln is a similar sculpture where the 
second figure is a child with three mangoes in his 
band, and carried on her side over the rocks by this 
asinine mother. So here, wo suspect, it is her sou 
she holds by the hand. A third example was found 
recently by Mr. Burgess at Bhaja where it occurs 
in the midst of a crowd of other figures. It most 
probably relate.^ to sumo story of a Gardabhi ddvi, 
as yet unknown. 

Plato XXXV. fig. 5 represents a man sitting in 
front of a cavo on a rocky hill, — not a stone 
house as the Babu has it (p. 157). In all sculptures 
and paintings of the Buddhist period, hills are 
represented as in this figure. 

The “acrobatic performance” (p. 158) in fig. 1 
plate XXX vii. is familiar to ns in Buddhist sculptures 
as a Uandhdrvaij uy in d, or aOaiidliarva and Apsara ; 
and fig. 0 is well known as a kivttimulcka (also 
plate xliv. fig. 5). 

Plato xliii— the Dhannixdlidt aiuandahx perplexes 
the learned doctor (p. 113) — ho does not even 
give its nauio. But in the area of almost every 
Buddhist temple two or more of these are to be 
seen of stone or brass or other mctul.“ They vary 
in details but arc all of the same type. The outer 
band is not“ of leaves” as he describes it, but flames, 
and the circle iscihUcdJvdldmli ; the 2ucl, vajrdvali; 
and the 3rd, padindvalL Inside this i.s thejayati (or 
surrounding wall) with its four doors, and in the 
centre is the dsa7ta or seat, upon which is sometimes 
laid a largo vajm. At the Svayambhurifi.th tope in 
Nopdl is a large gilt copper DJuirmadlLdfuraandala 
and on it lies a Luge r.ajra with an inscription of 


** A counterpart of this li^ur© may bo soon in a plat 
Rifles a Jar I (voi. II. p. 5(i}, from a motal cast found 
ill© mouniuin Bicug or Praha. 


the time of Pratdpamalla. The Mahaydna sectaries 
say that Indra made such a throne for J^dkya Muni 
when he was about to become a Buddha. ; it closely 
resembles the saviavasarna of the Jainas. 

More than two pages (160-63) are devoted to 
I)rovo that General Cnnningham was quite wrong 
in suppo.sing that tlio figure in plate 1. repre.seiita 
Apollo or Sflrya. Now General Cunningham’s 
account is (piito correct — ho speaks of the “two 
attendants” however without stating that they are 
females. What the Babu thinks the sculpture 
does represent ho does not make very clear. Wo 
hold that it i.s S d ry a in his chariot ; and similar 
figures may be .seen at Eliira and Sanchi, and 
always with liis two wives Chluiya and Prabhd, 
shooting at the Rakshasas. Mortal women do not 
usually .shoot or fight for their hu.sbands in Hindu 
poetry; the goddesses only do so : and this alone is 
fatal to the idea of its being any rilja or human 
being who is driven in tbo chariot. 

We have now indicated suflicient mistakes, we 
think, to show how unscieutilio Dr. Rdjcndraldla 
is in his treatment of these parts of his subject, 
in which ho ought to be mo.st at homo, and the 
reader will be snrprisod to learn from these speci- 
mens that the great native savant of Calcutta 
should h.avo been guilty of so uncritical a spirit. 
If those ho criticises are liable to occasional errors, 
ho hunself is quite as much so. Wo reserve the 
examination of the inscriptions for another occasion. 

{To he coiUuiued.) 


DiK Ravanavama, Von. S. Goldschmidt, ( Ist part,) 

Strassburg; K. .1. Trubnor, 194 pp. 4to. 

The first instalment of Professor S. Gold- 
schmidt’s long-promised edition of the lldvanavalia 
(more genenilly known as the Setubandha or Setu- 
prahandha) has recently appeared at Strassbiirg. 
It givo.s tlio Prakrit text with various readings 
Hid critic.al notes, a complete Index (Prakrit and 
Sanskrit,) and an introductory essay on the 
materials from which the editor lias constituted 
his text, ami the principles of criticism by which 
he has been guided. A full account of this im- 
portant publication will be rendered in the Indian 
Antiquary when the second instalment shall have 
appeared, which will give a German translation, 
explanatory notes, and a general introduction on 
the author and his work. Suffice it here to say, that 
this edition, the outcome of many years of patient 
labour and research, will be sure to secure for Pro- 
fessor Goldschmidt the thanka of Sanskrit scholars 
for liaving so successfully accomplished what 
may fairly be considered as one of tho most dif- 
ficult tasks in Indian philology. B. R.. 

** Wo always refer to the originals ; the plates, as already 
noted, not being quite trustworthy. 

They can be bought in Nopal for Es. 10 to IS. 
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THE GANGAT-KONDAPITRAM J^ATVA TEMPLE, 
nr COLONKL B. B. nUANFiLL. 

ri^HE great. Suiva temple at Gangai-koiujapvi- Tlie G a n g a i - k o u (1 a- )) nv a m temple, as 
-L ram, in the extreme nortli-oast pfirt of ilio it is now miseall(?cl, eoiisisl.s of a iiiiie-ston'ycd 

Trick iiiopoly district, twenty miles south-west of (stecfde tower) or viindna over the slirine 

Oliidanihnnim, and five miles north of tlio Kolli- or .vanetieny, IMJ feet square at tlio ba.s(',^ 

dam (Coleroon), is the finest and grandest Indian and about Ibo feet Ingli. This aj)pears to be 

temple I liavo seen, but is simple in design and larger, though not higlier, than any Indian 

chaste in ornament. This style of temple, ImiU. temple oC whieli the si/c is given by >\rr. 

on anything like this scale, is very rare. The EergnssoTi in his volume (The Jfishn'u of Titiliao. 

great temple at Tanjore and one other near J'Jrtslriii Arrhllrrhire). 'J'lie two lowt'sf 

Knmbakunam are the only comparahlc examples storeys are vertical, and composed ot five towers 

1 can recall. That it is no common sp)cei men or (•onquirtments on each tiicc'; a lai’ge one in 

maybe gathered from Mr. IMoore’s Trichi nopohj the centre, with two nari'ow oiuvs Ix'side it, and 

Mininal, p. .113, whence the following two of medium slzimnit side*, next to the angles 

exti’aets are taken : — of th(> ])\iilding, all of them ranged in the? same 

“ In a letti'r published in the Pe/i dhd? tiV/.rc^/c, lino forming a side of the s(iuar('. It woidd 

Dr. Caldwi'll has remarked that, luj has reascui | seem more usual in II indu temples for the eoi- 
1o hop(^ that fut)iro enquiry will tinnly ostxdjlish ti‘al e.om[)artmei\t of each face to project or stand 
a. supposition formed by him, that this temple forward most, the iutenneillate next, and tlu) 
is one of the great, if not the greatest of, parent outer, or corner towers, to stand back, or be 
jlindu temple.s. He beli(?ves that the old and withdrawn so as to form the angles of a smalku* 
splendid temple of 'I’anjoro is probably merely square than would contain the central and 
a model of it.” intorniodiate projections. The ba.so of ibis tcuu- 

^Fr. Moore’s description is erroneous in sover.d pic con forms t o a precise S(|uare. The central 

particular.s. The siz(.‘ of the outer court, oHT by towt'r or compart njcmt of (’ach face is orna- 

372 feet, is ail interior measure for the length, nu'uted simply by lb-sided pilasters at tlie 

which is actually blO from wall to wall, and the aiigle.s, and has a deep niclio between hall- 

breadth a[)j)ar(!nt ly includes the addit ional imurt pilasbu's in tlic centre, containing a well scnlp- 

. •f the Aimnan Kovil (Lady-eluqK'l) attnehed, fared figure or group in full relief or free stand- 

onlv iliat would bring up the width to 400 ft. ing. The blank wall-space, of which there is 
There is only om^ Gopura (or (jafe pf/rayntW) j phmty, i.s eov<*red with has- relief scenes in which 
instead of six as stated, and a wrong im])res.sion llishis Viear a proiiiinont jiruT in company with 

is given of the rninous state of the Imildings, country-folk, herdsiium, and others, in great 

'which is true only of the accessories and minor variety. The ahunda?ie(i of these tableaux is 

parts. The principal is in very fair iirder, but a characteristic of the temple. The intcr- 

the stone of the inscribed portions is beginning mediate narrow partitions are ornameiitc.'d in 

to decay and peel off. tlu) same mannoi* except that tlu' pilastens are 

The first object of interest here is tbe great octagonal, wbilst the outer compartments or 

stone vimcina dedicated to Siva, conspicuous towers at the four corui'rs of the temple have* 

from its situation and si'ze, for many miles plain scpiare jullars and pilasters. Each storey 

around. Roughly speaking, it is a fac-simile, is marked by a bold projecting coruieo oj 

pos‘''lbly the prototype, of the Great Saiva single (convex) flexure, an oldei’ form flian tliaf 

temple at Tanjore, which it closely resemhles, of double flexure. Abovi^ the si'coud storey, 

but it is larger in plan, built of bettor stone, the tower rises in seven stcj)s or terraec^s pyra- 

and less spoilt by stucco and white- wash. mldally, each terrace having five small domed 

A strict comparison I'owever cnniiot bo made cells, wliieli cap tlie five tower-like compart- 

wdthout studying the : wo temples together by ments before mentioned, diminishing in size to 
means of coiu[>arabl(* photograpJi.s, or by visiting the top of tlie pyramid. According to Eergus- 
them in succession. son, thmse small domed cells may be supposed 

On 0 , Ijaserneut terrace 100 feet by 104. 
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to simulate the monks’ dormitories that sur- 
rounded the many-storeyed halls of the Buddhist 
viharas or monas lories, of which the inonolithio 
temples of ‘ Seven Pagodas’ are early imitations. 
Those ornamental cells form a more conspicuous 
characteristic of this temple than is common 
elsewhere ; at Tanjore for instance, where there 
arc thirteen storeys of cell terraces, the cells 
being only about half the size, are consequently 
far less noticeable indiviilually. Above the 
seventh or highest row of cells, there is a roomy 
terrace occupied by four large bulls con chant xii 
the corners, and from the centre lisos a compara- 
tively slender neck surmounted by an urnbndla 
or semi-dome crowned by the usual lalasu 
or finial. The entire temphi from base to summit 
is of bard stone, brought from a distance, for 
there is none in tluj neiglibourliood. On the 
east side of this gr(‘at Stahl or Vluidna stands 
the Vcllmandapain or ‘outer hall,’ a plain rect- 
angular building IGO foot long by Hd foot wide, 
with a flat roof supported by four rows of plain 
stone jnll^^'i’B and witliout any windows. This 
grand ball or covtuvd court was evidently 
designed to be of two storeys in height, and was 
Ijeguii on that scale at the west end, but never 
completed, being only one storey, c?igliteon feet 
high, throngliout. 

Between the Vdlniamjapam^ or outer court, 
and tlie great Vhndmi, there is a tlirec-storoyed 
building joining tlnun iogether, called Mclo 
luojidupam^ CO veering the transverse aisle 1 :k?- 
tween tlia north and south entrances by which 
the shrine is a])proached.* This portico or 
transept is designed and com[)letcd in keeping 
with the grand scale and style of the rinidna. 
The interior is loo dark for its arrangements 
and details to be seen, nor are strange rs peuanit- 
ted to cuter Ujo doors. A tlii rd crntninco is 
provided at the eavSt end of the Veil manda pax n 
by a plain rectangular door in the centre, wbicb 
is approached from without by a double flight of 
btonc steps from the noj-th ami south hides, 
similar to the two other pairs of stairs ijy which 
the transverse aisle doors are approached. 
Gigantic stone warders (divdmp(das) guard each 
entrance. This triple building (Vlxndna, portico, 
and outer hall) stands upon a grandly moulded 
plinth or b biet bigl<, no part of which is fiat, 
and the whole is supported by a baserueat or 

* It moaaup'B bo foot by liO. 

* AuiuUif gome isketcboB by tho writer, is ouo from a 


terrace 5 feet above ground level, which projects 
feet beyond tho plinth and forms a procession- 
path completely round the building. It is term- 
ed in Tamil tfAkia/ = man- way” or “service- 
course.” Tho mouldings below tho procession- 
path are very bold and good, the ornament of 
the vertical or flat portion simulating a range of 
pillars or palings, alternately plain and sculptur- 
ed to represent Ydli, (conventional lions) and 
various scroll -enveloped animals. 

There is no trace of horizontal rails or of any 
wooden form of structure below the top of tlic 
plinth-moulding which is the floor level of the 
temple and 10 or 12 feet above the ground. 
Above that, w'ooden foi*ms are freejuent, as for 
instu-nce in the projecting b(‘am heads at all the 
angles, which are only slightly ornamented. 
Tho string-course of griffon heads between them, 
probably, also represents tho ends of tho inter- 
mediate timbers. The whole structiire points to 
a style of arehiteeture iti which the basement was 
of masoniy and the superstructure of timber. 

’J'he brackets underneath the lower projecting 
cornice represent rampant animals with at- 
tenuated bodies like greyhounds, of a rather 
wooden {)attern. 

I’he panel or flat part of tho back wall of 
each ro(u;.ss, between tin) projecting iowe^r-like 
compiirtmonts, is oniament(Hl by a vase or soim* 
very florid object c^UqaI pdraniikainbani. This 
is a common foatiiro at Tanjore and elsewhere, 
and seems to corres 2 )ond to onr cornacopia. 

The rounded jdinth-mo aiding jnst alx>vo the 
jn’oeession-path is coveued with inscriiDtions, 
mostly in old Tamil. Many of the letters cor- 
^'es}>ond with those on tho base of the Tanjore 
temple as shewn in plate xviii. of Burnoll’s 
S. Indian Palatoijraphy, but others sonmi more 
modern, a 2 >j)roximatiiig to those on bis plate 
xix., of the fifteenth century a. T). To the un- 
instructed, the architecture seems uncommonly 
good, chaste and andiaic compared with the 
common great Hindu temples of Southern India- 
The sculp Hired figures and groups that occupy 
the niches in the middle of each compartment 
are very good indeed, both in design and exe- 
cution. They are carved in very hard, fine 
grained, light coloured stone, occasionally ap- 
proaching a cream colour. The ligai'es are re- 
presentations of Siva,'^ Vishnu and Bi*amha, all 

niche repiesontin#? S^iva appejiriiig out of the side of the 
Liiiga, four armed, with and and a figure 
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of them less conventional and more natural than 
is common elsewhere. 

The good state of prcservutiou in which the 
temple generally now is, may be duo to the hard- 
ness and durability of the* stone, and to the 
fact that the site is very secluded and out of tho 
busy paths of men, the highways of commerce, 
and tracks of armies. It has also escaped the 
fanatic zeal of the bigoted Moslem. 

The temple stands in a courtyard (>10 feet 
long E. and W, by 3rj0ft. wide N. and S., which 
con tains several good subsidiary temples, and the 
remains of a double-storeyed «arcade or cloister 
which once surrounded it entirely. The 
fuDt proper or gateway tower in the centre of 
the east wall, is very line, but quite subordijiate 
to tlio temple {vhndiuim) itself. It is of good 
stone tbrougbout, but has b()gun to fall down^ 
and will shortly be a complete ruin.® Tii stylo 
it assimi biles more to that of the Viiuanam than 
the ^Fanjore temple ijupunnus do, ilu^y being 
florid and highly ornate, whereas this is more 
severe and chaste than its principal. The chief 
adornnicjit of the temple at (jangai-konda-purani 
is the ropetitiou every wlien^ on the cells and 
(jorniccs of tlie fan-like window ornament resem- 
bling a spread poa(;o(;k’s tail. 

The name G a a g a i-k^o n d a-c h o I a p u r a m 
occurs Ircqueutly on the inscriptions, and would 
seem to indicate ‘ the city oft Jangai-konda-chola.’ 
'.riuTC is a place called G an g ai-k on d a u 
feouie 24 miles fartljor north, and the name is 
b('lieved to occur (*lsewlierc in Southern India. 
The local legend, perhaps invented to aeeoiini 
for the iiaiu(*, states that a pious pilgrim, 
whose dfe and strength were spent in fetching 
water from Hanaras for the worsliip at llArnes- 
varam, bad a vision in which it was revealed to 
him that he should find a spring of (hanges- 
water at this spot, a result vvliieh liisgrc'at faith 
enabled him to ottec't, doubtless to his great 
material comfort ; and a fine ^voll of good water 
conntenances the fradition. ‘ (jangai-kanda’ 
might signify some thing like “a vi.-ion of Uah- 
gitf' or “ water if(fngd is not uncommon in 
^Southern India with the meaning of ivatcr, 
especially for running water, and very many 

grovelling in f int. Th.- is sitnilar to a tipruro in the 
IvntAra tfiuiAe at Ehira, only the subordinate figures of 
Vishnu and UrahmA aro awanting in the aouthorn exam- 
ple. — EiJ. 

♦ Among these are,— on the north side those of (1) Hhad- 
rakAti Amman, (2) nearly opposite the Mete^ or ^andhya^ 


river names in India and Ceylon have the word 
Gariga affixed to them. Gaiigai-konda or 
Gaiigai-koiidan may mean “he who obtained (or 
brought) water,” atitle that might well have been 
given to, or as.snmed by, the prince who construct- 
ed tho Ponnori-karai, a great embankment in this 
ninghbonrhood designed for the storage and 
di.stribution of water, no less than 1() miles in 
length. A siipjily channel GO miles long was 
designed to keep this great reservoir supplied 
with water from the Kollidam river, and it seems 
likely that the prince who designed tliis great 
water project, should have been also the foumler 
of the great tcunple at tho city wliicli w^ns f-o be 
benefited by it. The city lias disappeared en- 
tirely, and the rural population is now scanty 
and {K)or, but the great temple and tho sktdcjton 
of the gv(*at irrigation sclicme remain to testify 
to the grand works that could bo eonceivod by 
the minds and exe(?ut(‘d by tlui bands of the 
former rulers and people of this country. The 
high road from Madras to Kumhakonam pnss(?s 
within a mile or so of the spot, hut tliere is a 
cross road from Chidamhnrain railway station 
via MaunAi'gmlli, that leads directly to the place, 
tho distance being about 20 miles. 

For the ago of this temple consult the 
Madras Journal if Literature and Scienn^ vol. 
XIII. (1H44), tho following quotations from 
which arc taken from (Captain Garr’s Colh'cjtion 
of De.seriidive. and, Historical Papers rclaiiinj f<> 
flic Hecen Pagodas ( MAvalivaram), wliero Sir 
AV alter Elliot attributes this temple to Yira llA- 
jeudra Chula surnamed Koppara-Kesarivarrnu, 
and cites “ iu.seri[»t ions of tliis same prince on 
the inagiiilieent temple at Gangoudaram on the 
north bank of tlic (Aivery, of wdiich ho .ajipcJirs 
to have been the fouudej’,” *’ one of these, in the 
5ih year of his roigri OlM, A.r>. JUtiO) 

runs thus; Ko-virAja-ke.sarivarma named RA- 
jendva Deva, wielding tlio seoptre, <tc. An;.”. . 
“ Son of RAjarAja (Narendra) ClioJa wdiom lu* 
succeeded in wS. OHG’’ (-- a.d. 10G4) . . . From 
the ixunotencss of the (piarrics, the hardness of 
the stone, the great size of the building, and the 
vast amount of carving displayed in tlu) basement 
alone, below the rounded moulding oii which the 

vinndapn Sandiko.hani’s, and (3) oppoHito the ^'hrine, that of 
nrairid N.^yiki or Vada Kail Asa. fu the 8oath-\\(>«t eorner 
is (4) that of (hingA V inAyaka; (5) south of tho shriiio is 
ViMvanAtha’s, or HakHhira Kail.Asa ; and (li) M.nith of the 
^roat iiiandapa is * NAriyarKovil f while at the east front 
is tho bull Nandi. —Ed, ® It mouaurea 75 foot by 40. 
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inscriptions raosily occur, I do not think it j 
probable that so nnich of the work could have 
been done in five years. IMie whole design was 
never eonipletcd, perhaps because it took longer 
than the reign of the prince who founded it, 
and I should think that the Clrcat Viuiana alone 
must have been nearer TjO years than live in 
building. 


The epoch of Vira IlAjendra Choja A.D. 10G4 
(to luri) and later) seems well established, and 
his identity with the “ Koppara-Kesarivarnia, 
also called Udaiyar Sri Dajendra Devar” of the 
Yaishnava (Tamil) inscu-iptions at the Seven 
Pagodas, so that tlie year 1000 a.d. seems 
hardly too early for the foiiiidatiou of this 
temple. 


NOTES ON THE TANDU PI 

BY RBY. W. J. KKRIARDS, C. M 
The men of the Tandu Ihilayuns (or Pulayans 
who wear 'fanda grass) wear the ordinary' lower 
clot h of the kind worn in this country, hut the 
distin(div(‘ name of the tribe conn's from the 
women’s dress, which is a very piamitive article 
indeed, 'fhe leaves of a certain water-plant 
are cut into lengths of a foot long, mid tied 
round the waist in sueh a fashion that tlie 
strings unwoven hang in a bushy tail behind, 
and present the same appearance in front, 
res i( d ling non r 1 y t o t h e k n ec'S . Ih 1 1 s i s a ccou n t ei 1 
for by a tradition that in former days a certain 
high caste Tuan of t hat region had been sowing 
grains and planting vt'g('tal)les in his fields, 
but found that his daily work was in some un- 
known way frustrated ; for wliatover la? plant- | 
cd or sowed in the day was earefnlly picked | 
up and taken “ when num slept.” So ho set a 
watch, and one night ho saw, coming out of a 
liolc hitherto unknown to him, certain beings like j 
men but quite nak(?d, who set to work destroy- j 
ing his hopes of a crop. Pursuing them, ho ' 
succeeded in eatcliing a man mid woiiinu, and | 
ho Avas so impressed with shame at their con- 
dition, that ho gave the man liis own upper cloth 
which Avas hanging on his shoulder, and made 
him put it on, but not having one to spare for 
flic woman, she (followingMotherEve’s example) 
made herself an ajiroii of grass as above de- 
scribed. These W(!re the progenitors of tlie 


TEA VANS OF TH AVANKOHE. 

. S.MTS.STOXARY, COTTAYAM. 

nmiK'rous slaves who are found there at tliisday. 

1 ^fhey are also called K>irl, or Pit Pulayans, from 
j having originated as ahovesaid. 

■ Tli(‘ir Imignngeis Malay}! lam. The^^ worsliijitlu* 

; sun and heuA^imly bodies, mid I have seen among 
j them a little (eniplo about the size of a largo rab- 
I bit hutch in which was a plank for the spirits of 
I their decoascHl micostors to come and rest upon. 

I The spirits are also supposed to tlsli in the 
I back waters, and the [>hos[)hoi*escent appcaraiuH', 
i seen sonictiines on the surface of the water, is 
taken as an indicat ion of t heir ]>resenc('. 

The food of the Pulayans is lish often cooked 
with nrnik and with the liliaceous roots of 
(‘ertain Avaterjilants. 

When visited ahoiiL 11 — 1 o’cloijk they are 
found intoxicated, esjieeially the nu'ii. 

They live in the Malayalani country, TraA’an- 
kore, south of Cochin, between the backwater 
and the s(*a, and another division of them is 
found more south near Aleppoy, who are called 
Kunna ruhtyavs. ^riiesc wear rather better and 
inore artistically made Eaprons.’ When a girl of 
the Tanda Pulayans puts on this garment-- a 
sign of inaturity — for the first tinu', there is a 
ceremony ealh'd the Tanda marriage. The state 
of these poor people is viriually that of slavery, 
though some of them possess property 1 should 
be glad to see in the Antlyiurry any notes of 
similarly dressed natives of India, 


NOTE ON A POCK CUT IXSCHIET'uN UllO.Ar RIWA. 

BY DR. A. T. RUDOLF HOKHVhE, ril lLOLOGICAL SECRETAlii, ASIATIC SOCIKTY OF BENGAL. 


The iiis(;ri|)ti()ii under notice was not long 
ago sent by Mr. M. A. Ararkliain, (h>ller.*ti>r of 
Allahabad, to the Asiatic Soeii ty of Pengal.^ 
It had been discovered by liim in a cave near 
the falls of Keoti Kunda on a trihntary irf the 


Tanwas in th(! Iliv a State. Of the locality in 
Avhich it was found, Air. Alarkhani gave the 
folloAving charming deserifition in a siibsequoiit 
comnmnieation : “As the name cif the place 
(Keoti Kunda) implies, there is a pool, into 


Sof* tbe Proccediiij^ of ^urcb 1880. 
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which f ills a inost lovely watcrhill. The river 
Mall All a, which rises in the Jvaiinur hills, and is 
a tribukiry of the Tanwas (Tons), lierci jJi'eci- 
pi tales itself over a perpend icii lai* droj) of 
feet, unbroken even by a era". ^Fho ]H)nl or 
ktinda below is almost quite circular, and is 
hominod in by the perfectly perpend ijoil.ir rock 
of the above heisifht for about Iwo-thirds of its 
circumference ; the stream esca-piii" through the 
opening and flowing for over two miles through 


a canon of ]>orpciidicular rocks, kcu'ping the 
above height almost the whole way. On one 
side of the ‘ bcetriiig crag’ Is a thu' old native 
fort, and on projecting crags on the edge of the 
fill 1 are pictn rc'Sfpie 1 1 i ml ii tcnqiles. A 1 toget her 
it is a most lovely place.” 

The coj)y of tlje inseription which Mr. Mark- 
ham senl, and whi(*h the a.cc()in[>anying woodcut 
repre.sents, is a)>[)arently a mere copy madcj by 
eye on the o(a*Hsioii of Mr. Markliam’s visit to 


the cave. The relative size of copy and origin- 
al is not known. A scpK'czci or rubi)ing would 
have been more satisfactory ; st ill tlie tu>])y 
evidently drawn very carefully. All the let- 
ters, with the exception of tJie (»tb, (*.an be easily 
recognizcM.!. The Gth looks, at lirst sight, like 
no, but tbere can hardly b(^ a doubt that it is nu, 
the npiier horizontal stroki* having become 
slightly disjdaecMl, The 4tli and IMh are a 
little di (Terentiy dravvn, but they are clearly' 
meant for the same letter ; and tlie only letter 
tluit will lit both W(»rds in whieli they ocenr 
is On the wliohs tlie letters ufo* very 

fairly preserved. 1’hii inseription a j>par(‘iilly' 
ef»Tisists of two ]iarts; there being an interval 
after the tenth loiter. Hut. tht‘ whole forms 
one connected st ntenee : 

tld.rilipulvrjam Homfkf’ua karifa pKlha r'an^ 
t. e. th(! ])ool (cave) (*;nised t<.) be niaih? by 
Saunaka the son of Mariti.” ^I'lie l.ingiiage, 
as ill most (;ave-inscri])ti<nis of iliis kind, is IVili. 
The addition of tlie final aniisvara. in pf^feN<nh, 
if it be genuine, follows a wcll-kfiown IVakrit 
rule (see Hcma (.Miandj’a, I, *J7, and compare 
Kachehayana. 4, 8). The diplithong an of 
Saiinaka changes, as usual in Pali, to c. 

ni* pool, is the natne of the cave, 
which i.s most appropriately so called, after 
the pool at the Loot of the rock whicli contains 
the (!ave. Such caves were not uncommonly 
named after cm\8i:»ienous ohjects in their 
neighbourliood. To us General Ciiuiiinghani 


in his Cnrpm lufU'rip/iotiHhi (p. 

lllo) iiKMillons a. eav(' called Vapitjahn afi.er a 
line large well imineiHately in front of it. 

As th(3 form of tln» letters shows, iheinscrij)- 
tion bidongs to the ])criod soon after Asoka,. The 
absence of the uidlrits oi* licails, and the round 
form of some of tliem (as tlie //and .s’) ])r()ve that 
the inserijit ions may be assigned to as ('arly a 
date us |{.(\ 200.* 

Jn t heeouiinunieatiou already nTiUTed to, Mr. 
Markham thus s]r:‘aks of a.m)llK‘r i‘avo in the 
neighbourhood, (containing jiaintLsl figures, and 
himtingand battle sccmu's. “ Jn anot lun* cave, 
near a soimovluit similar fall and pool on 
Uk! Tainvas its(‘1f, about 8 mile's w(*st of 
K(*oti Knudi, I found several S(juai'(; yards of 
vmy well <lrawn, oi’ ratlier painted, figures, atnl 
himtingand battli^ scciu'S, in a. r.itlic'i* bright 
rial, '^riiey were certainly not reivnt, but I 
could m;ik(» no gm^.ss ns to tbi'ir age. The 
‘ohlc.si Inhabil.-mt' says tiny were just the 
.sann^ as no\v when lie was horn, 1 wondm- 
if they are of any valinn J have no doubt, 
tli.at a close (‘.xamination of tlu.> numerous 
cavi's would be ri’wardi'd witli many iiise.rip- 
tions.” 

F believe tliisc particular caves have not been 
noticed hitlicrt.o ly the A relueological Hiu'vcy. 
IVrhnps tills not ice may serve? to dir(*ct. attention 
to them. From Mr. JMai’khanrs statememts 
they would apjiefir to well deserve careful 
e.vaminat ion. 


• It nay bo ir i.iec-l that in first inscription of t.>>e 
Bbarabut OonerulCunnin'jham’H p. 12S) 

the letter pn is silivays writton like the 14tli ami tliat puta* 
na ii twice tipeit; with tia, as litre, but once with na. 


** Tiio S;in;dvrit Vnshha^'iiu ; conf. the iiiany ‘ Pokhnr- 
nas* or pools. 

* See Gen. A. Ciinniiigbam, the of Bh irlnif^ p. 15. 

[From the length of tin? si rokos for tho vowels, T iueiino 
to think it aomowhat later tliau tho author.— Ku. ] 
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REMARKS ON THl^ WORD SRAMANA. 

BY llEV. SAMUEL BEAL. 


General Cunning1)airi {Bln'ha T>^p(‘R p. xii.) 
scorns to concliul(‘ iinnll}’ that S r a m a n a is a 
ILiddhisi title. But CultLrooke (Hssai/ti, vol. 11. 
pp. 20d, 201) arrives at another eoiielii.sioii, tliat 
the i'oll()\vi‘rs otBuddlia ar(‘ clearly distinguished 
(roin Brachmanes and Sarniaiies (ai’gning from 
Justin, w)i()S(‘ opinion, h()\v(?v(‘r, is not final as llio 
passage is ambiguous). (\)lehi’(joke as a general 
d(‘llnition ('xlentls the term Sainameans to asee- 
lies of various tribes (p. 2Ul). 

But to examine Gunninghjim’s argument. 
IfeiiHailions lirst that Buddlia Avas called M all a 
iS ram ana, but tliis pi-oves no more than tliat 
this term Avas eniplo\ ed by iluddhists, adopUal 
by them as it was by the Jtiinas (C^)lebr. a.cs*. 
p. 10r>) and aseet ies generally, as Is evidmit fi*om 
the inserijitioii placed over the remains of the 
Indian wdio commitli d liimsi lf to the tlaincs at 
Athens (Strabo, bb. xv. p. 720 Gasiiub.). 

lie thiai eon eludes that the Sramanas or 
Gemiana' ofMegasihemes must ]>o t he Buddhists, 
bcean.s(' it is said that Avomen were allowed to 
join them on taking vows of chas- 

tity ((i7r€X(tfi^mi' \icl)j)()^i(rt.roif)y adding that the 
Buddhists alone had nuns : lud here wc obsei'vo 
the words In the oi’iginal do not bear out the 
assertion that tlie Avonien >vero under a’ows, 
jjr became nuns; and wi; also find tlio same 
words used by Ni'arkhos (Stndio, xv., § t>(i 
cd. Sidieidxees) in referiMU’e to Uw. Brahmans 
{(TVfi.<'l)iXo>J’oi>c7i' 5(li'roiy Kai yi'i'fUKus^ SO that this is 
no eorrolioration of the theory. 

Idle division of Klitarkhos of the Pramme 
into upcivou yvfii'riTdi, TToXiTiKoi, 7ri)()(T\i:f}i(n di'sei’ves 
consideration. The identifieaf ion of the first 
Avith the Arhaii.s will not, I think, jirove 
.satisfactory — lirst a.s tiny used the skins of 
stags for tlunr clothing studying tlie art of’ 
healing, Ae., Avhieh dix^s not apply to the 
condition of the Bahaf ; and seeondlv, as Ave 
kinnv that at the time wdien Buddha b«*eaine 
an asei'lic, tlu'ro Avere in the nionntains a cda.ss 
ol men clothe«l as the.so mountaineers are (hs 
scribed, in skins of stags, Ae. As h» tlie 
yvfivrfTat, it is distinehy said “ ye/ii/oes 

^ AXXf^Jiuc of AicKaiiddmis, Strom, lib. I. 

16 . Lu. 


Avbieli Avill apply to no portion of tlio Buddhist 
cornmunify. The ttuXItikoi are described as 
AVeuring skins, and baving their hair bound 
up, Avhioli is eipially foreign to Buddhist 
custom. 

Witli respect to the divi.sion of the Germanic, 
de.scribed by ^[('gastlieiu's, into ‘YXo/iiot, tarp/xoi, 
.Wnrai — if tbo WXnfiioL^ bc Alobliiya“ in Sans- 
krit, it does not seem to refer (‘xelusively to the 
Buddhi.st.s, for there Avere other asceties Avho 
lived in Avoods and fetl on b(‘rri(\s ; nor is it so 
applicahle to tlm Ibiddliist as to ot]ier.s, for the 
Aranyaka or Buddhist aseet ie was allowed to 
receive food from the householder's (rn/. Prati- 
mokslia). With respeet to the mr/nfcot, even if 
this weiH^ a corrii[)ilon of Tr/KiWfcot, how do we 
account for the description that they A\'ere 
phy.'icians and concerned ilum.selves with 
wonum ‘f ii thing strictly forbidden to the 
Bnddliist. 

On the whole avo see no reason to argue the 
anti([nity of the Buddhist community from any 
of th(*se suggestions. 

But observe, on the othi'r hand, that llic Avord 
Srarnana (/.e., Germarue) is distinguished by 
Buddlia liimself from the Brahman, and yet 
does not refer to his followers, (fjftlila l7.9L,p[). 
2 2b)). “ Bliikshus ! t.horo are Bralimans 

and Sramanas wdio believi' that there is a purity 
resulting from abstinence,” vKic.. and so on, in 
all wbicli passages the sarnie division botweon 
Brahmans and Sranians is observed, Avliioli is 
noticed by tin* Grei'k writers al)ove ipioted. We 
argue thcrei’ore ibat this d .vision av as orn^ gene?*- 
ally aecejitial, and was eijuivaleni to Brahmans 
and non-Bi Jihmaris. 

Observe aga in that T>uddba, Avlien on bis tour 
of insjiect ion (Voni tbo four gates, is described 
as iiK'etin '• a Shaman Avitli a joyful face, Ac. 
So that e on before he entered on a religious 
life Ave read of tb’s .sect of Sramaniis as existing 
ismimonly in India, proving (unh'ss wo allow a 
great .soh'cisio) iliat f bis appollatiou was applied 
to (Uliers bcsiifes Biiddliists. If this were once 
granted, tlie argument falls to the ground. 

■ From aluhdha couteut, fro© from covetouautis**. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-CANARKSE INSCUllTlONS. 

BY J. F. FLKKT, Bo C.S., M.K.A.3. 

{Continued from p. 103.) 


No. LXXVT. 

The present copper-plate grant was published 
originally, with a rough faesiinile, by the late 
Hal (bihgadliar Sastri in the Juui\ Jiff. Ur. 11. 

Sue., Vol. H, pp. 4 and ; and ii- has been 
repeated by Prof, llhandirkar at idem, Yol. 
XIY, p. IG. The litliograpli now appears for 
the first titrie. 

My transcription is from the original plates, 
whichb(*long to ‘Nansa Walad Kansu,’ oPNiriiau 
in the Vigatpuri Tsiluka of the Nasik District. ‘ 
The plates ani two in nnnibe?% each about 
long by broad ; the edges of them arc 
raised into rims, and the inseription has been 
very w(*ll prosm'ved. ’i'hey are {amneeted by 
two rings. I'lio right-hand ring is a plain 
eo|)per wire about J" thick, bent into tlie form of 
a ring of about TV' in diameter; but the two 
ends of the wire do not appear to have been 
ever soldered together. Tln^ left-hand ring, 
vrliieh had not bi.‘cu cut wlam tlie plates came 
into my hands, is about 1" thick and IV'hi 
(liamcte:* ; the seal on it iseireular, about 1,V^ 
in diameter, and has, in relief on a e.ounlersntdv 
surface, at tlu! top, the moon, — in the centre, I In? ; 
rnniio S rl.J at/ (i<r(i}/a . — and at tin; bolt'-m, a lotus. ' 

It is a Western C h a 1 n k y a- grant of X a g a- 
\ ar d h a n a, also called 'J'ribhu vaiiasraya, the. 
son of J a y a s i lii h a v a r m a% al «) called 1 )ha- 
rasraya, who was one of the younger brothm-s 
of Pulik esi II. From the. motto on the seal, 
it is ] robable that Jayasiihhavarma bad also tin? 
title of Jayasriiva. 

The grant is not dated. Ti records tin' gift 
of the village of H a 1 c g r a m a, in t he ( I o ]» a- 
r a 8 li t ra district, to the cstablishnumt of the 
god Kajialesvara, or »Siv.i as the weartu’ of a 
garland of .skulls, d'his village lias been identi- 
fuid for me liy Mr. d. A. Dailies, U. S., with 
the modern JJelgaum-Tara lha about twelve miles 
to the north-east from V'^igtd [)m i. 

The doubtful points about this grant 
that it is in the GArjar.i characters ; ‘J, that it 
gives tin? Fdo of Sal vTisraya to Kirttivarma I ; 

3, that it allots the liorst^ of the breed callevl 
Chitrak.intha’ to Pulikesi 11; and 4, that It j 

^ When IhM ( tifi.ucftdliar Sdstrt publ’.sUod tlu; v:rant, tlin 
pbtos belonged t ) Narnu iJhala Thakdr, I’ormorly uf 
l^vauAi iu the valley of Tnmbalieiwar, aud now of Nand- 


spoaks of PnlikAsi TT as a parnina-iudlo'srarn. 
But, on tlio wli()](*, I am not inclined to que.stiou 
its genuineness. Considering the locality from 
wbleh tin; grant comiis, so far to the north 
from Viit'ipi, wliieli was thou the capital of tlie 
I Western (Jlialiikyas ; and eoniparativudy so ut*ar 
to the (lurjara (lapital, it is jiroba-blo enough 
that the Curjara characters would he used, 
instead of the Western Chaliikya. Another 
result of th.is hraneh of the Western Clialukyas 
being located in so far an outlying part of their 
dominions may easily have been a want of 
knowledge as t.o the (‘xact nature of the gcuiea- 
logieal and liistorical st.utcmieiits recorded in tin.* 
Western Chalukya grants. Or evmi a mere ael 
of ean.'h'ssness on tin* part of tlu? eiigraviu* may 
bavi; given t.be title of Satyasraya to Kirtti- 
varma 1, instead of to Lbilikesi H., to wlioni, by 
the way, no sec >inl tit le at all is allotted in ibis 
grant. And thongli it is not at all likely that 
the worsliip of Mabesvanv, or Siva, by Ihilike.si 
.11. was evi?r so e.veln.-iive as to justify his being 
called a pant mn-mmhrsrar^i ; yut the W^estern 
(ylialiikyas iimloubtedly encouraged tin? worship 
of Siv.u. (|uit(.; as liberally as the v\orsbip of 
Bralim i aud Visbuii an I .jineridi'a. 

'flu; Xagavarilliami who is ineiil.ioned in line 
13 must liave been the preei*ptor of tbilike.si II. 
Such ;il least is tlu' s(rl(;l ly (Mirrect intiu-jirctation 
(.) f tlu; epithet. Sri- Xtiju rui il hau't-fniddn ndn u u /n , 
Vvhieh is ap[)lied h(?re to Pulike.d II. In some 
other inscriptions, (?. </., Nos. J) to lo of Dr. 
Jh’ihhu-’s Chanlnkya. grants at Vol. VJ, p. ISO ; 
and the ‘ Sihvar’ grant ol' .layachandiM in 7'/c- 
Pundit, Vol. IV, p. !M., - piidiintt ttnjiifit is uscil. 
by il-e!f, to ihuiotc tin* relationship ol' son to 
father; and In the two Valabhi grants published 
by Dr. Biililer at Vol. V"I , pp. 13 and J 7, it is 
usimI, in addit ion to i isija and t>t-\f--ii .ntjiih, 

to exjir(.‘ss tb(;l.) »nd of filial and fratern.al alfci?- 
tioii and re.s[);'ct uniting a son to his lallK:!; and 
a yonng(‘r to liis eld(;r brothm*. Jlut, to inter- 
pret it otherwise i ban in its literal .sense here, 
would iieecssitate our taking Nagavavilhaua 
to be nnothei* name of Kirtii varma I ; and there 
IS nowhere any corroborative; evidence to justil’y 

gaum ill the North(‘ni Koukan.” 

^ * For brevity, and cniivonierioo of diatiuctioil, 1 shall <.Rilt 
him iu future notices Jayasimha XI. 
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this. It is plainly used luiro in ihu sfiise in No. XU, at Vol. V, p. 51, and in lino 12-13 of 
which it occursin No. XV, at p. 155; and it has the same 

in, c.g.y lino 1 of No. XL, at Vol. VII, p. IGl, purp(n*t as pddnhhakia, which occurs inline 14 
and in Bhagaval’ijddihiudhydla in line 13-14 of of No. XII, and in line 13 of No. XV. 

Transcription, 

First plate. 

[^] Svasti 1(11) Jayaty- rivishkritaih Vishnor^vvaraham kshobhit-arunavarh | dakshin-onnata- 
[*] dahishtr-a^ra-visranla-bhuvanniTi vapiih || Srmiatam sakala-bhuvana-saThslAyamana-Mri- 
[ ® ] navya-sagotranaih Hariti-puti aiiaih siipta-lokamal ribhih sapta-matribhi. 

[ * ] r-abhi van I Iii^ta n Aiii Kart tikcya-par i ni ksha n-A vA pta-kalyana-pararhparanaih 

[ • ] bhag’avan-Narayana-prasada-.sainAsadita-varAha-laiu*hh^(fichlui)n-5kshana®-' 

[ ® ] kshana-vasik Tit-a.sosha-niahibliritaih Chalukyunaih® kuhim=ahiihkarishn6r=a- 

[ ^ ] svamedh-rivabhi itlia-siiaiui-pavitrikritji-gafcrasya satyAsraya-Sri-Kiittivarmina- 

1 * ] rrijasy=atmajo-nAka-imrapati-Hata-niakuta-taia-koti-f,dn?.shl;a-charan-aravi- 

[ ® J ndo Alci'ii-Malaya- Alaiidara-saniana-dhairyyo l»ar-ahar=abhi vardhainAna-vara-kuri-ni' 

[‘®] tha-turaga-padAlUbalo inaiiojav'-aika-Kam‘liachitrLAkhyah(khya)-pravara-turaihga- 

[ ] mon(n) =6pA rji ta- s var ajya- vij i ta-Chcra-Chola- Piiudya-kramAgata-rAjya- tra- 
['*] yah sriinad-uttarapath-adhipati-Sri-Harsha- 

Sccond plate, 

[^*] pnrAjay-6palabdh-A para-riHTnadhAyah 8ri-N A gavardh ana-pad -Ann . 

[^*] dhyAta[h*] paraina-niAlicsvarah Sri-Pulakosivallabhah tasy-AiiujA bhrAta vijit-&- 
['*] ri-sakala-paksho dharasrayah Sri-Jayasihgha(ft‘c.8imha)varma-rAjas=tasya sunus- 
tri(tri)-bhnvanA- 

8raya[h*] Sri-NAgavardliana-rAjah sarvvAn=^6v^agAmi-varttamAna-bhavishya[m*]s*=cha 
narapa- 

[ ' ' J tin -samaii ud ar say a ty ~ as t n va h sa li i vi di tain yath :^a sm Abb i G opar ash tra- v i sh ay- Am ta[ h - 
['®] pAti-BalegrAina[Ii’’*‘ J sodraiiguh sa(Ho)parikara a-cha^-bhata-pravosya A-chamdr-arkk-*^ 
ariinava- 

['•] kshiti-sthiti-samakAlina[iii* J niata-piiror=uddisy-Atinanas=cha vipula-puv»ya-yas6-bhi- 
[*®] vridhy(ddhy)-nrtthaih Balamnia-Thakkura-vijnaptikaya KApAlesvarasya Quggula-pAja- 
niniit.la[in* ] 

[•'] tan-[n* ]ivAsi-inah Avrn tibhya upabhogAya salila-pnrvvakam pnitipAditas^tad-asmad-vamsyai- 
[ J r-any air = V V - A gam i - n r i pat i bli i [h * ] sarad-ablira-eha mcluilarii j i vitam=akaly ( layy) =ay am^ * 

astnad- «1 A y u - f ui n i an lavy a [ 1 1 * J 

[*”] pratipAlayitavyas -cli- oty-uktaiii blmgavatii Vyasena | Bahubhir=vvasudhA bhnktA raja- 
bliis=^Sagar-Adibluh yasya yJisya yada biiumis^tasya tasya tada phalam=iti |(|() 

| **J Sva-datt.Aih para-dal tAiii vA yo Iiaivta vasunidharaiii shash^m varisha(sc. varsha)-sahasrAni 
visht hay Alii j Ay ate krimirii*] || 

Tra nsl.it ion. had the earth resting upon the tip of its np-lifted 

Hail ! Victorious is the form, which was that riglit-hand tusk ! 
of a boar, that was inanifcstc'd of {ihe god) (L. 2.) — The son of the king 6 r i-K i r t ti- 
Vishnu, — which troubled tin? ocean, and which varmA, the asylum of truth^^, — whoso body 

^ Tko vnlo of donbUni^ coTis.^Tinijls aflor iho U*H r is ’ This, of ronrKO, in a mistake for 

sjwmetiincB atWndod to, arul somri.iines not, iii this ® Aa we havo already had dijtimin, this use of bhavidi/yck 

* Chnif. pancha for poncha iu 1. 1 1 of the lltld lJurjara is a tautolujry. 

grant nt Joj//*. Jin. Ur. It. As. .Sor., Vol. X, p. 1.0. “ It. is not usual to express the doublo kka by an almost 

* This form of the a oceur.i only hi re, lual in .^(/lias'rdni, eompleto repetition of the letter, as is done hero and in 

1.25, and, doubled, in 1. 1, Tue second, and 1.20. We have an annlogooa iustonce to the present one. 

more usual, form of u uscmI iu this inscription, occurs in the in the word Kfirhkddhydpuka in line 88 of Prof. IJoasou ■ 
doubled form in dm-Varo , 1. IH. tir-st (ji\i*jara grant ulJour, R, As.Soc.f Now Series, Vol. I, 

® Prof. BhftndArkiir reads, and translates, Chdlakydndih, p. 217. 
with U\e vowel of the first syllable long ; but he is wrong. Satydaro/ya, 
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was purified by ablutions performed after cele- 
brating horse- sacrifices ; and who adorned the 
family of the Chalukyas, who are glorious, 
and who are of the kindred of Manavya which is 
praised throughout the whole world, and who are 
the descendants of ] [Arlti,and who are nourished 
by seven mothers who are the mothers of man- 
kind, and who have an uninterrupted continuity 
of prosperity acquired by the protection of {the 
god) Karttikfiya, and who have had all kings 
made subject to them on the instant at the sight 
of the sign of tho boar which they acquired 
through the ftivour of the holy {god) Narayana, 
— was S r i-P u 1 a k 6 s i v a 1 1 a b h ji, tho water- 
lilies of whoso feet were scratched by tho edges 
of the diadems of many hundreds of kings; 
who was equal in steadfastness to (th(' mountains) 
M6ru and Malaya and Mandara ; tho army of 
whose excellent elephants and chariots and 
horses and footsoldiers was always increasing 
day by day; who acquired his own kingdom, 
and conquered the three hereditary kingdoms 
of the Cheras and tho Cholas and tho Paiulyas, 
by means of one horse, as swift as thought, of 
tho breed called Chitrakaiitha” ; who possessed 
a second namo^^ whi(di he had acquired 
by defeating the glorious Sri-lJarsha, the 
supremo lord of tho region of tho north ; who 
meditated on the feet of Sri-NAgavardhana ; 
and who was a devout worsliipper of (the god) 
Mahesvara. 

(L, 14.) — Ilis younger brother was the king 
S r i-.l a y a s i i"u }i a V a r m a, the asylum of tho 
earth'®, who conquered all the ranks of his 
enemies. 

(L. Z 5.) — His son, tho king S r i-N a g a v a r- 
d li a n a, the asylum of tho tlireo worlds**, issues 
his commands to all future and present and 
future'® kings : — 

(L. 17.) — “ Be it known to you that, for the sake 
of (Owr) parents and in order that We Ourselves 
may acquire great religious merit and fame, tho 
village of D a 1 e gr a m a, which lies in the dis- 
trict of 0 0 p a r a s h t r a, has been given by us, 
at the request of Balainma-Thakkura, with 
libations of water, and together with the ndrahga 

See note 7 al»ovo. nlao para. 4 of the intro- 

duotory ramarks to No. ’ VXV'IT. 

Tiie seeu 1 name, however,— t)\at of Paramdsmraf or 
‘ Supremo T»ord/ — U omitted. 

** Dharn 

THbhuvanO- iraya . 

See note 8 ab <vo. 

»• Qttggula, guijgulu, gujgaU, guggila, is bdellium, a 


and the uparUcara^ and not to be entered by 
tho irregular or the regular troops, and to en- 
dure as long as tho. moon and the sun and the 
ocean and the earth may last, for the purpose of 
the (rite called) Guggnla-piljd^^ of tho temple of 
(the god) KapAlesvara* ^ and, for their usufruct, 
to the great ascetics who reside at that (temple) ^ 
Therefore this our gift should be assented to 
and preserved by future kings, wdiether of our 
lineage or others, having borne in mind that 
life is as iransienb as an autumn-cloud.” 

(li. 23.) — And so it has been said by the holy 
Vyasa : — Land has been enjoyed by many kings, 
commencing with Sagara ; he, who for tho time 
being possc.sscs land, enjoys tho fruits of it! He 
is born as a worm in ordure for tho duration of 
sixty thousand years, who eoiitiscates land that 
has been given, whether by himself or by 
another ! 

No. LXXVH. 

This is another of the Ncriir plates, of whioh 
f have spoken at Vol. VII, p. IGl. General 
LeGrand Jacob gave a notice of this grant, but 
did not publish it in detail. Ho treated it, in 
fact, as two separate inscriptions ; the first and 
second platcis being given as No. V in his 
paper, and tho third plate as No. VII. It is 
plain, however, from the measurement of the 
plattJS, and from the uniformity ol’ tho writing, 
and from the context of lines 31 and 32 in my 
transcription, that wo have one entire grant, 
and not parts of two separate grants. 

My transcription is from tho original plates, 
which are thic'c in number. The first measures 
about Hq" long, the ends of tho linos being 
broken off', by 4" broad. Tho second is entire, 
and measures ffrs*' long by 4^" broad. The 
third plate, again, is only a fragment, the last 
two or three lines being bn^ken off’; it measures 
O f" long by 3" broad. Meiisuriiig from the top 
and the left side of each plate, the ring-hole 
occupies exactly tho same position in plate III 
as in plates 1 and II. Tho edges of the plates 
are rai.sod into rims to protect tho writings. 
In addition to the parts broken away, f)latcs I, 
II 5, and HI are a good deal damaged by rust. 

fraijrant gurn or rosin, wlhcli is burnt and waved before 
idols ill prooossion. 1 am told that the rito is coiidtied now 
to Uio .worship of tlie ffod Virabhadra. 

‘ ^ Sivn . Tho word in the ori.'i^inal is XdpdWiuara-, whioh 
must be rendered by ‘ tho temple or e8tablishTn(?nt of Kapil- 
leavara.* In Old-C’anareso inscriptions ilie name of a K<^»d 
is annlo^ously used in tho neuter to eii^uify tho temple, 
instead of only tho god itself. 
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Plate II a, is better preserved ; but here, as 
cdsewhore, many passuj^es Avould have been very 
doubtful but for tho stylo followed in this 
grant being so well known. On the outside of 
plate HI there aro the remains of six lines of 
writing, — probably a later addition to, or vari- 
ation of, tho original grant ; deiaehed letters 
are legible enough here and there, but no con- 
nected pa.ssago can be deciphered. Tho ring 
and seal of this grant have been lost. Tho 
characters arc those of the nsnal Western Clia- 
lukya al]>hab(d., very similar to th().sc of No. 
XXIX, at Yol. VI, p. hut not quite so 
well formed, and with the same slo|)e to the 
right;. 

It is a Western C h a 1 ii k y a grant of V i j a- 
yaditya, dated Saka 0*22 (a.l>. 700-1), in 
the fourth year of his reign. It is is.sucd from 
Ills victorious camp at the eity of Ilas(Mia- 
n a g a v a, and it i*eeords tho grant of the village 
of N 0 r u 1 * ilself, boundcHl on eacli side ]>y the 
villages of BallAvalligrrMiia and Sahaniyapnia. 
The former of those is ovidcmtly the modern 
* Wullawur of the Trigonoimhrical Survey 
Map, about tliroe inih's to tho west of Nerur ; 
hut the map docs not give any name corre.s- 
poncling to Sahaiiiyapura. I am not al.)lo at 
present to identify llascnanngara, unless it is 
Rasin in tho Ahmadmignr District, about 
twenty-two miles W. by N. from Korti. 

lhavo translated 11. 10 to Ih in sui^h a way as to 
make tho ‘ horse of the breed called Chitraknnt ha 
belong to V i k ra ma d i t y a I. In this I differ 
from Mr. Rice, who translates tlic .same passage in 
the Vukkaleri grant (Vol. Vfll, p. 2:5)) in such 
a way as to make this horse belong to Saty a- 
s r a ya or Pulikrsi JI. Tho whole passage from 
line 8 to line 10, including three gemerations, is a 
genitive construction ; and it is jios.sible to apply 
tho epithet ending wiLli vijlfjishoh, 1.11, to sva- 


(juroh^ 1. 12, and thus to make the horse belong 
to Pulikesi II, — instead of applying it, as I do, to 
Vilcmmddlfi/ii, hJiafldraJi'anjia, 11. 14-15. 

Th(3 only direct Ktatoments tliat wo have on 
this point are,—l, 11. 12- Id of No. XXVIll 
(Yob Yl, p. 76), where thenorninative construc- 
tion is used, and the horso is specifically stated 
to belong to Y i k r a in a d i ty a 1 ; — 2, 1. 0 of tho 
spurious grant of Yikramaditya I, No. XLV 
(Vol. Yll, p. 210), which follows tlie construc- 
fion and language of tho preceding; — 8, 11. 11- 
1 2 of the spurious grant of Pulikesi I, No. XLIY 
(Vh)b Yll, p. 211), wluTc the horse i.s 
allotted, iieilhei* to YikramAdltya 1., nor to 
Pulikesi II, but to Pulikesi 1; — and 4,11. 
In- 12 of No. LXXYI above, where the horso, 
under the mistaken name of Kautliachitra, is 
made to hidoug (o P n I i k e si I [. This la.st 
gi'ant may, or may not, be gemnim?; but it is at 
any rate one of no particular authority. Aiul 
the only autliorltati v(^ stateuierit that remains is 
that contained in tho first of tho four grants 
that I have just spoken of. Looking now to 
tho wording of the pn'smit grant, — if tho epithet 
ending witli cijnji'ihi'di wen' intended to be con- 
strued with tlieii thenalural arrang(?- 

ment wouldi Imve been to plac(‘. nrdnijuifi-li'iifuj- 
flnfttrUiimj ‘ which (regal sph'iidour) had beim 
interrupted by a cont'edcracy of three kings^",’ 
instead of sra-tjHroh, ddieso words can 
only have been placed before scii (jtir<'di expressly 
for the sake of emphasis, and to indicate that 
the epithet ending with vijlijhh'ih is not to bo 
coiistriK'd with I do not know of 

any extraneous evidenei', apart from th(\so 
inscriptions, bearing on tliis point; and,— in tho 
absence of such, — on tho authority of No. 
XX Y I IT, and on tho arrangement of the words 
in tho present grant, wa? cannot but allot tho 
horso to Y i k r a m a d i t y a I. 


Tran ft crip 
First plate, 

['] Svasti [II*] Jayaty-avishkritam Vishuor^vvarahaih ksh6[bhit-ri]rnnavam dakshin- 
6iiiiata-duih.s}itr-agra-visra[ula-bluivanam vaj- 

[*] pub [II*] Sriinatam sakala-l)luivaiia-saihstriyami\na-Mrinavya-8agu[triinum] Hariti- 
pn tra [na ih sapta-l o J - 

[*] ka-matribhis-sapta mat ribhir-- ablii varddhi tanaih Kurttikeya-parira [kshanaj-pra pta- 

kaly a [ na- pararhpara ] - 

[*] naih bhagavan-Narayana-pra8ada-samasadi[ta-vara]haririnchhan-6kshaiia-k8hana-va[8ikrit- 
Asosha]- 

Mr. Uino Viats aUo^ethor miuBed the moaniug of thoae words, which ho rondors by ‘ together with that (wealth) 

uihohied for throe gcuoratioi}.s.' 
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[ ® ] malilbhritaih Cbalikyiinaih kulam-alankafrijsljrior-asvamcdli-avabln Il]i:i-[snana- 
pavitrikritaj- 

[ ® ] gah’asya SrJ-Pula[ki* jsi[valllal)lia-Tnali:'ira[ja.‘5ya sA]inih p!irakiafm-Akranla-\';uja\ as^^-a ]- 
[ ^ ] di-para-iiripati-maiuhila-pranibaddha-visaddlia-kultih [Sri-Ki Ji’t l.ivarmma-| prilluvlvallabha- 
mabaraja]- 

[ * ] s=taKy=atn.)ojas=Hamara(atmajasya samara)-Haiiisakta'Sakal-()itarripnt.li-c[svaJra-Sri- 

I [ ar si 1 a v ardd 1 1 a n a-par a j .ay - op a ] - 

[ ® ] tta-paranir*svara-sal)dasya'‘* S.^iyasraya-srl ])rll.biv»[vfi ]lla| bba]*Tna| lou'A j-Adbiraja-paraitioU 

svarasya priya-tanayasya prajnata-oayasya [kliaJ<irj<ja-ma[tia-.saliayasya Cliiliakaj- 

Seco)i>^ [ilitte ; Jlrst aidr,. 

nt;h-abliidliana-pravani-turan^anion-iiikon=jiiv=-dl.sririP‘’-asoslia-viji"islior::-nvaiiipaii-fri- 
iuy-antarilam sva-guioli sriyaiii^ atnaisai-ki ilya ])i abliava-kiili.sa-ila]ita'raV(jva-Clibla- 
l/^J KtTala-Ka!abbra*^-prabliriti-[bliuJblii id-adablira““-vib]ira,niasy an-aiiy-avaiuila - KAr.cl) 'pati- 
niaku- 

[/*] ta'cbnmbiba-pad-Ainbnjasyji VikrainAdifya“*SafyAsr:iva..sii-])rifbivivalIal)Iia-maliAi’Aj-Adlii- 

[^®J i^\jii‘[)aiaiiiosvarii-Lbbai.l A Jrakasya jiri^a-suiioh pit nr-Aji.ayA IbibbuliisokliaraJ sya j 
I TAnikarAlir ^iva c)}iitya-l)a.lain-.‘dI'Saoinddbatani iralrAjya.-KAriL*bi[)iiti-b:daiM a\ asbtabbya ka- 
f '’] ka®‘'’ia(likritfi-Kamorii‘‘’-l*ar!.usikii-SimbabAdi-(lvi(dvi)p-adliipasya sakal-ollavapat ba-llatb;^• 
Inallla!l-o- 

f**J pArjjil.-orjjita-]):ilidlivaj-adi-saiiiasta-pArain{iisvaryya-cbil>iias 3 a VinayAdily:i-SafyAsniya-Hi‘i - 
prit.liivivallabba-in;\bArAj-adbirA j;i“parainr‘svara-blia11,.'irakasy;i priy-atma jav Aaisaj v:i ov=A]- 
[ dbi[gal*ajsc\sli-astra-l sAlstro daksbin-AsA-j vijayi [ni pitaiiiabo sanmiuuunila-ni jklii- 

iSi^CDitJ itlalo ; srcond 

[ ] la-kaid-ak^a-saihbaiir-u( larApa(ba-vi ji^a.slior-^^iii’uj r-a<j^ra(a A ] v -Aliava-vyA]>Aivun-^a- 

[**] tdiaraiiir aJ\At i-^a ja-^bajv-ajjAlana-viMryyaniana-ki if)ana-(lbaraH-sani:iqvji'vi;j'rali>ilp‘i A- 

I saras -.sai-s.ibas:L-iMsikab paiMiii(ra)iiiiifriLULi)kbiki ita-satrii-inainUIo (biiiiL^a- Va-imnia(nA)' 
palidb va ja'|)a- 

[**J da( ?da dba )kkA-inabasabda-Ldiibiia-iiiAniky;i-Jiiafcaiii^aj-Adin-pit7 isAt-kiirvv’an paraib- 
palayaniAiiai- 

r-A.sadya kaibaiii api viilbi-[ vajs.bl apanUo--pi praiApad-Ava vihliaya-prakopaui- 
ii-rajakani u- 


Tin* k re. wliii.'h I’lilkiw*'.! al.-’o in 1. of j N.). XXX V 1 1 1. 1:^ orultti'd in Un^ .1/ (?(>]>y, ain) 

No. LXXVllI, and m 1. lli of Nil LXXlX.i-* 1«*I1'T llrui ' it. d iiol. (iijriir .v( all in X ". XXXIX. in X'o. XXIX, 
I hr n.'udiny^ in 1. HI of llio V(d%l\al.Ti gr.int al Vol. YlIJ, I 1. 1<>-17 (Vol. \'l., p. .SO), and No. X\X, 1. Hi 1/ (<d., j). 
0.28. i XOh and No, X1 j\ III. 1. 1 KJ ( V. >1. \' 1 I, p. .‘lon, iind in 

d" iIm is tlu’ r’lidini^ also 111 No. JjaXVIH, 1. 10-11, j P-ih, S' n.<k I'lt, f I .( \i ,i > .r.-f, I n '■ 'I'l /•! I'n' No. Ifl, 1. 
andiiV-No. liXX ' 1. 1.’». Tho VtiUkalrri irrant, I. | 1 1-1:?. Ilio to d is diil’ rmt, a ml nidy t hr ( 'In t'a I’-alyas, 

roads ni>: - d.sdi.' , , ..i;s hdrf. ; Iml, tliouali tho r.’st. id’ tin* | and l\ri:ii.l.j.-i arr lui-'d i' nird. 1 n 1 . l! 1 i d' Nh i. .\ I i V I 1 1 . u IrTr 

paasaj^O is dilVon'iit, ill llic W' id list'd in 1. ll-12(tf i tlir umd ormr-i in a dill'rrriit c ml r\i , tlir liih,»i-:iMj.)li dors 

tho spurious j^ranf of I’nliki.Vi 1. (No. XLIV, V.d. VIT, j n-.t, idiow any .•! it tf.o - /,m . and tlaMr:ii th.l. Dia-n's jilioto- 
p. 211). Ink 12-18 of Nh». XXVlll (Vhd. VI, 1». 7<ik lh'> j d m.^ slp'sv a mark whirli jipprarsto Itr itii'anl for 

readinv^ *' oivi In 1. .1 a /'. o'-om . yrt. jts po-jl nm is rnorr o\ la* I In* /'A /a thai 

9-10 of flu; sftiirioiis irra rd. of Vikrainadifya 1. (Xo. XkV, ! tln> /i. lla.viiK'- r'a-ard t .> I In* hi d tliaf fhr r.irly insrrip- 
Vol. V 1 J, }>. 210), tin' rrailinur i.s /.irtt 1 1 ii<' in-tra- ; lions unai- rally follow t ho rorifrt pia 'tier of naiij!’, in tho 

muhh^» In No. .\ .\ X I X tVh)l. V 11, J). 1 1 1). tSri'oiid Pnrf, ■ iiiitldh* of’ a woi'd. tli.'na>iil of tin* ria-s of tin* followini^ 
1.84, and Fourlli Part 1. /ka. tl*o Irariii^^ rrads <//nt | oonHona'it, in pn fi'n'iirr totlio J/ia'si.r//’ /, tin* [»ro)jah;hty is 
'f>ra.tU-^n^U'i~!^aui (f ) h'i (f) ' {^)-fr(iir\iii i-K<hhrliipi1i~ j Hint A ilihlir f is t.lir rral word. 

1)0,1 tslitiibh h ‘'y')iU.kri t<i, A-i*. ns in 1. 17 of tin* prr- j ** In N'*. XXXV'III, 1. tld, I havr road. a,nd tran.slatcd 
sent pjrant, omidinir i.Vio intorvoiiins^ matt or ; ilio dkS. j t/Jtip-d. d'hls shmld bo rorrr.-t .-d, iia tlio ti'ii.an}.j, on 
Citlhiciia ix i'opy oi.iibs the jHissaijo nltor* ihor. j rrr\annna.t ion, olrarly .show.s "drh/o it. 

**• There aiv s- i; mark.s ovn* tho lit, one of which may ■ Thi.s ropotlti.ni of tin* syllabir /.a. i.s n midalco. 

ho an .I'H asi’dm, oral) of whiidi may be caused by rust,; : -* Tho r.'adin.'? is rpiito rt'rtain horr, and in No. l.X X V 111, 

but 1 do not think that tln*re is any An nsV'h'a. Nos. j 1. tb. It is opnally < i-rtaiii in 1. Id *d' tin* VtikkahVi i^raait, 

LXXVIIT and kXXlX do not thr«)w any li^’hton this pttinl. : and is tin* ro* A'anb’o. InNo. XXXIX, S;‘ 0 '>'nl Part, 1.81- 
08, in the ftninn. 1. 12, tlio whole w'ord ia omitted, and in | 8.->, and Fonrlli P;irt, 1. To, the traoinif vorv distinctly tihowfl 
tliG latter, 1. 17tthoh‘ • two syllables, Aal i, iii*o omittetl. j karnA/l, > in- t I'nh il-inti but cnrl- 

lu 1. 14 of ihi) Vokl , ori jfrant, tin* litliojifraph does m^t j ously enough, in t he St'ooinl Part, th** MS, (^ilhn'tinn <*opy 
show any Anusv'^X'X, InNo. .XXXV'^III, 1. hd (Vol. VI 1, \ ivad.s Knmiir'i, in.',tead of Kih’nlr, d’he river KAvori 
p. Gf>), tb.o trncia : r- ads very distinctly ihditJ-Vnui. 'ijn • undtnil>t(*dly tiiko.s its name from Ka.vora, as the name of 
CA-/>fa-Rtb*ala-It'n'hxj;ilKi-jr;r but it isjustpossibloiliat j a eonntry or of a people. It is probable therefore thai 

AotUWtba is a misUko for X ipA/om or Knlailbblira tm tho j the X ouV t of the Vokkaleri grant is more correct than 
part of tho man who mado tho tracing •, this passage iu ; the Xaiuvr.i of this grant and of No. LX XV II I. 
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[ j tsarayan=Y atsaraja i [v^iin-ape] kshi t*apara-8uliayaka8==tad-avagrahun=*nirggatya sva-bliaj - 

avaslita- 

[*^ ] mbba-prasadl) i (di ) t-risAsha-visvambharali prabliur=akhandita-sakti-trayatvach=chhatni- 
mada-bhanjanatvad-udara- 

[**] tvun=niravadyatvad-yas -samasta-blmvaa-asrayas=sakala-paramaisvaryya-vyakti-h6tu-prili(li)- 
dlivaj-Ady-ajva(jjva)- 

I la-prajja rajyo Vjja[yriditya-Sa]tyasraya-srl-pTithivivallab]ia-maharAj-AdhirAja- 

paramc h vara bli a- 

U.urakas~sarvvaTi=:ova[ni=ajriapaya]ii [[♦] Viditam-astu v6=smjibhir=dva-viihsaty-utt.ara- 
s ] 1 a t - c h 1 1 a 1 6 s h u S a k a- v a r s h o - 

[•‘'\] shv-atitesliu pravarddbamana-vijaya-rAjya-samvafcsaro chaturttbo varta(rtta)inan6 
RAsAua^^-nagara- 

Tliinl plate; first side, 

[••j m=:aclhiva3aii vijaya-skandliavuro Ashada(dlia)-paurnnam!isyam Nando*® . . . ya- 
V i j r i a j)an ay a Va ( ? ) t s a ( ? ) - 

[’‘^1 sng6tra(ini)sya(ya) Rovasvarni-diksbita-panfcraya Jannasvaminah putraya Dasasvamind 
Ir i di (? d i ) gcj ( ? pe) - 

[ ■''*] viahayO Vili ( r bi )g(*(?bbc)-nadl-iaia-stbah Baj la valligrama- Sabamyapura-gramay5r= 
mmadbya-siliali NcrO- 

[”] r-n llama gramas- aa-bli6gas=sarvva-badha(dha)-paribar6 dattah [ !l* ] Tad=againibhir= 
aamad-vaui6yair-anyaiH=cdia raja- 

bbir-aynr-aisvaryy'udiiiarii vilasilam~achiramsii-obamcbalam=avagacbcbbadbbir“a-cbandr- 
Arka ( rkka) - db ar- rirn na va-sib i ti - 

f J samakalaih yasas-cbicbishubbis'Sva-datti-nirvvistMiaih paripiilaniyam=uktaa-cha 

bliiigavata voda-vya- 

sCna Vyasena [(’''] Baliubbir-vvasudhA bhukta raja[bb]i8=Sagar-Adi[bb)h yasya] 
yasya yada bbuinis=ta- 

I '"J tasya ta]da pbalam [||*] Svan-^dataiTh sii-maba[cdi-ohbakyam dubkhara=» 

aiiyasya p.ilanaib danaih vA pAJIa[iiam] v-oti dA[uA]*’^- 

Translaiion, j subjocl to tlieni on fcbe instant at the sight 

Jlail! Victorious is* the form, which was that of the sign of the boar, which they acquired 

of a boar, tliat was manifested of (the god) through the (a vour of tlu) holy (j/otZ) NArAyana, — 

Vishnu, — which troubled the ocean, and which was S r i-K i r 1 1 i v a r m A, tlie favourite of the 

had the earth resting upon the tip of its uplifted world, the Great King, whose pure fame was 

right-band tusk ! established iu tho territories of the hostile kings 

(L. 2.) — The son of tho Great King Sri- of VanavAsi and other (cities), that had been 

P u 1 a k 6 s i V a 1 1 a b h a, — whoso body was invaded by his prowess. 

purified by ablutions performed after celebrating (L. 8.) — llis son was S a t y A s r a y a, tho 
horse-sacrifices, and who adorned tho family favourite of the world, the Gnjat King, tho su- 

of tho Clialikyas, wlio are glorious; who are of premeking, tho supreme lord, v^ho had acquired 

tho kindred of MAnavya, which is praised over tho title of ‘ Snjirerne Lord’ by defeating Sri- 

tho whole world ; who are the descendants of Harshavardhana, tho warlike lord of all the 

HAriti ; who have been nourished by seven region of tho north. 

mothers, who are the mothers of mankind ; who (L. 10.) — His dear son was VikramA- 
have attained an uninterrupted continuity of ditya-Sa ty asraya, the favourite of tho 

prosperity through tlie protection of (the god) world, the Great King, tho supremo king, the 

Karttikeya ; aud who have had all kings made supreme lord, tho venerable one, — who was 

** Gen. Jacob's Pnndit reads RAsaua, But tho second ** Ono consonant and vowel aro quite uncertain hero, 

syllable ia ccrt-aiuly .sc, with iho vowel long or short ; and There scorns to be viaihlo the loiter T subjoined to them* 

though the third syllable inii^ht bo m with the lower part *’ This loiter, nd, ia broken away at tho end of the line ; 

c\>rroddd away, I cousidur it to bo wa. and tho rest of tho plate, containing two or three lines more, 

has been broken oft and lost. 
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conversant with the art of f^overnment ; whosfj 
only aid was his sword ; who was desirous of 
conquering all people, whom )\c drovo before him 
by means of only one horse of the brcied called 
Chitrakantha*® ; who, having acquired for himself 
the regal splendour of his father, whhdi had 
been interrupted by a confederacy of three kings, 
subdued {like lndra\ with the thun(h‘rbolt 
which was his prowess, the mighty tumult of 
the mountains which wore the Pandya and the 
Chela and the Kerala and the Kalabhra*® and 
other kings; and who had the watcrlilies which 
were his feet kissed by the diadem of the lord 
of Kahehi, who had bowed down before no 
other. 

(L. 15.) — Ilis dear son was Vinaya- 
d i t y a-S a t y il s r a y a, the favourite of the 
world, the Great King, the Kiipnuno king, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one, — who, having 
at the command of his failier arrc'.sird the 
extremely exalted po\Yer of the lord of Kaiic^hi 
whose kingdom consisted of threcj (rnmfhtnruf) 
dominions, just as T A r; ik urn ti''^’ (at flu* oninunud) 
of {hifi father) nAlcndusekhara'^^ did arrest 
the power of the demons, eausoil the rulers of 
Kainera'"’* and IMrasika aiid Siiiihnla and 
other islands to pay tribute to him ; and who 
was po.ssesstid of the jailidhraja'''^ and all the 
other mighty insignia of supremo dominion 
which he had acquired ly crushing the lord of 
all the region of the north. 

( L, lit.) ■— J Lis dear son, V i j a y a d i t y a- 
SatyAsraya, the favonrlt(! of the world, 
the Gnvat King, the supreme king, tlie supreme 
i« vd, the veneru])le one, — who even in his 
cliildliood acquired a knowledge of ail the writ- 
ings on the use of weapons ; w’ho, his grand- 
father having been victorious in the region of 
tbo south, uprooted the thicket of the; tliorri- 
biishes which was the asseml)lage of his foes 
(?//?/ that direction) ; who, following the avoca- 
tion of war even iri fj*ont of his father who wans 
desirous of conquering the region of the north, 
had the edge of Ills sword worn away by splitting 
open the forehead - of the elephants of his foes ; 

•** Soo para. 4 of (,}n‘ introductory roraarlis to this j?rnTit. 

So0 iioto ‘21 above. No. XJiVlIl, compared with 
No. Id of Sevshrit, and Old-Cannresp^ Inscriptions, 
shows that V ioftytidilya/r .impai^fii against tho Pallavas, 
Ka|abhras, &«•., took ph< e in Saka 616-6. 

K&rttikcya. 

^iva. 

•• See not« 24 above. 

I have Boggettted two possible explanations of 


who was in tho foremost rank in all battles ; 
who was flavoured with tho quality of excellent 
iinpetnosity ; who. drove back the bands of liis 
enemies ; who, — while accpiiring for hi.s lather 
the tokens'^* of tho (rircr) Ga hga and the 
(river) Yamuna and tho pdlidhvaja, and tho 
insignia of the dhakkd-dvum and tho mahd- 
s'lbda^ and rubies and elephants, — having 
been attacked by his enemies, (udio turned upon 
hint) while they were fleeing, and having been 
Bomebow or other, tb rough tho force of des- 
tiny, led away (into (jreat dioffer ), — by his 
prowess quelled the anarchical disturbanco in 
his country, and, resembling VatsarA ja in not 
depending on any otliiu* for a.ssi, stance, came 
safely through his obstactlcs and t raiKpiillised 
the whole world by tlie sup[)ort of his nw]i arm ; 
who, being then the lord, hneame tho asylum 
of the whole world"^ by reason of i)oss(‘ssing 
in all Uieir iiitc'grity the three* constituents of 
power, and by r(*ason of having broken the 
])rid(* of Ills eiiomies, ami by reason of his high- 
mindi'diK.'SS, a.n<l by reason of his bln-melessucsH ; 
and who ])ossesses tho paliith ciiju^ which indi- 
cates entire SLipr(‘ine dominion, and tho other 
brilliant {iasiijuia of) mighty s(>v(*r(*ignt-y, — ilius 
issues his connuauds to all peoi)le : — 

(li. oO.) — “ He it known to you ! Six him- 
dr(‘d .arid twenty-two of the Saka years having 
ex])ired, and the fourth year of (G/o ) iueiaaising 
and victorious reign being current, ami (Our) 
vii'torious iaiui|> l)(‘ing loc^jiled at the city of 
l\. A s e 11 a n a gar a"^, — on the day of the full- 
moon of the month Ashrollia, tho village named 
N e r u r, situaled between the village's of Hal- 
JAvalH and Sehaiiiyrqnn.a on the bank of tJio 
river ( ?) V'ijige in tho (r) Iridige distriei, has 

been given by Ifs, at the rt*(piest of Nando 

ji\, with the enjoyment of it and with tlie reliii- 
quishmeut of all opposing claims, to I)cvasv Ami 
of the (y )Vatsa epUra, the sou’s son of Heva- 
svamidikshita and the son of Jannasvami. ^J'his 
(fjraat) shouKl be ]n’escrved by future kings, 
who an; tlesiroiis of acquiring lame, whether 
tln*y belong to our lineage or to oilier families, 

dhnij'L (ir pn}i-h *t(Tn iit. V%)1- VII., p]». Ill and 21'ri, but 
Ilic I rn 'ill lirnr is still doll) )t fill, <>\plariatioTi sii^ifcstod 

by Mr. HIim iu liis inf rodiudory remarkfl to tho VokkahVi 
Ifranl will cortainlv not hold water. 

aSu •nastahhavawUra ijfi. This is, I think, tho oarlioBt 
in‘-;t;in o of tin* iiMO <»f tills titlo, which boeamo, under tho 
Westovn Clialukyas, ono of the perpetual titles of tho 
family. 

See note 25 above. 
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as long as tho moon nnrl tbo snii and tlio carili atiaclicd to his paper, rough as it is, shews 

and tho occnn last, just as if it were a grant that at that tirno the wbolo inscription was very 

made by tlieinsi'lvcs, bearing in mind that the legible indeed ; whereas now, though it is 

charms of life a-nd riches, Ao., arc as evanescent sufliciently legible to any one wlm knows the 
as the lii^hiniiig.” text from other similar grants, to any one else 

(L. 37.) — And it has been said by the holy ! it \voukl be very diliieult, if not impossible, to 
/yasa, >e arranger of Iha Vuhis : — Laud bas j deeipln'r the greater part of it. The idng, wliicb 
been enjoyed i»y many kings, eommencing witli had nob been cut wdien tlie grant came into my 

Sagara ; lie, wlio for t lie time being possesses bands, is about ■'/ thick and in diameter, 

land, en joys the fruits of it ! It is a very easy The seal is cireiilar, about I-}'" in diameter, and 

thing to give omfs own property, hut tlie pre- has, in relief on a counlersnnk surface, a stand- 

servation of (///r fjni.nt of) anullicr is diilicull ; ing hour, facing to th(» proper right ; a facsimile 

(//"///<; /x) whether giving or fircserving of it is givim on the same plate with the 

(in ihr oioro. moriho'ioits Uf;/),- preservation is VYesteni Chahikya giaiit ofNagavardliana. Tho 
better than giving charaeters arc of the same type as those of the 

NT). LXXVIII. preceding grant. 

'riiis is another of the Nmalr plates, traris- It is another Western Chalukya grant of 
crihed and translated in full by General Le- j V i j a y a d i t y a, and is diited Saka <>27 (A.^^ 
Grand Jacob as Xo. 11. in his jiapi-r. 70.X(>), in ttuilli yisar of Ids reign. It records 

^l y Irausci’iiitioiv is from the original plalea. the grant of I he village of II i k n I a m 1) a 

They are three in numher, «aboutU V^ by or 1 1 i k n 1 a ni b h a. 1 cannot find any namo 

41;" broad ; the edge'? are raised into rims to approaching this on the map; but the iiiscrlp- 
protec.t the writing. Tint ihird plate is cafeii tioii tidls us iliat it was in the same r/V7/r///a or 
through by rust in a few [daces. The otijcr two i district witli Nma'ir itself, the name of which 
plates have not. s!i!]i’i\ d ill f his way. Jbit the | Ri*ems to have liium I i-ldige, and whiidi, as it is 
wdiole insiadplion was c\ldenl]y very inucli cjilled a. niold^o jifouvt , a[>pears to havi' been 

injunslby whalin'cr proci'ss w<isadopte<l tociean one uf the districts constituting the Seven 

it fur General Jacob's Tan ' lit : for the hand-co[)y Koiikanas. 

iott , 

T'li'yl 

["1 Svasti Ill’ll Jayaty-avishkritarii Vishnoh vriraham ks]iobhit-arna(rnna)vam 

(A ak 1 d u -fj n n a t a - d a, 1 i i s h t r- a g I'a - v 1 s r a n t a-I) h u va n a h i 
1 ^ j vapuh Sranataiii sakala-bliuvaua-sahisiiiyamana-Maiiavya-sagolraiiaih Tlariii- 

put raiiafn sayd a- 

[ " 1 lokainat ribliis ■ sajita-mat nliliir-'ahliivarddhitanaiii K:irttikcya-y>arirakshana-prapta- 

kalyaii.i.-y»a- 

[ * ] rai'nparaiiAhi bhaga va,Ti-N arayaiia-]>rasada.-samasadita-varaba-lah(;hban-«'*ksliann-k.s])ana-vasi- 
[ ® ] krit-.iscsha-rnahibln llaiii Clialikyanaii) ku!am--aliiiiikarsbn‘Xri ^^ 0 ) 1 *-- asvMimVlh-avabbritha- 
sn a ri J L-pa V i I ri k r i I a- g \ - 

. ® I trasya Srblhdaki^si va.llablia-iiijihar’ijasya sunuli y)arakrani-rikranta-Vanava5iy-adi-pa- 
i ' 1 ra-injy)ati-uiandiila-pr;iniba(ldha-visuddli:i-kirttjli Sri-Kirtti vainiima pl;itbiv^vallabha- 

ln^lha^Aj^us'-lM- 

[ * ] sv^atnia jas samara(a( majp '^ya samara)-saiii'-e.kta-sakal-6ttarripatb-esvara-SrMrar8bavard- 
(.1 hana-parajpy-opaita -yia- 

[ ® I ramosvaia-sal)dasya Satyasray^a-.4ri-prithivivallablia-Tnali{iraj4dlilrAja-pararaC8varasya 

[ I’ -'iy ^ auayas ya’^ ] 

[ praj na ta nay asya khadga-matra-sabayasya Cb it ra kantli-abhid liana* pravara-turamgamtm- 

aikfMcm,iv=^6- 

[^'1 [tsa]rit-AsOciba-vijig»shor=avanipabi-tritay-aritaritAih Kva-guro[h*] sriyami:4tmasA[t-kri]- 

' 'I ho rest of tho grunt, including tho ccrtiiicato of the miiiieter iu whoso office it was written, has been broken off 
and lost . 
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Srrond ; fir si side, 

(“1 tya pvabliava-lailisa’dalUa-Pruulju-Chula-Ktiiala-prabliriti"*-bliublirid-a(lablini-vll)hniT3iasy- 

An-any-ava- 

iiata-Kari(.*lnpfiti-niakuia-(*]iumbiia-p;ul-aThbujnsya Vikrani.ulif ja-Satyasraja-sri-pritliU iva- 

[^*] llabha-TnaharAj-iulliirAja.paramL'svat'a-bliaUarakasya priya-hiin(M.i pltui*' A[ jr.nya Ib'ilA Indii- 
[‘®] sokharasya Tarakaratir-lva claitya-[bajla[iii -at.i-sajiiui(ld]iaiaih trairajya-KaiicLipal i- 
balain-ava- 

[^®] shtabbya kiiradikrita-KaniAra'*'°-Pai’asika-Sii’nlia|-ruli-(lv i [)-a(lb!pasva sakal CttavApa(lui-na- 
I tlia-niatlian-oparjjlt-urjjita-pAlidlivaj-Adi-saiuasla-pArainalAvaryya'rlillinasya ViiiayAdi- 

[/*J tya-SalyAsrayn-sri-piitliivivallabha-maliaraj-AdldrAja-paraini Mvara-bhatiamka.sya P^'O'" 

atmajais-sai- 

['”] sava ^*v~Adlli^•a^s''lS^^s]l-As(ra-.s\stro daksbin-AsA-vijayiiii pi( Aiiialio sanmninrdila-niklii- 
[*^] la-kanhika-saiiibal ii--LittarApallia-vijigislior- gu(t^g*u)rui -agrata Ln^^Aliava'VyApanuii- 

acbar.'inn=-a- 


f *^] rAti-gaja-g 1 i:d -A[)Ata!ia-vi.s a*yyaniAna-kripAna-dbA»*as-samagra-vigrnli-rigrrsarns -sa- 
[**J t-sAliasa rasikah parAiiiuiikiiikuta-salrii-maiKlalo CrangA- YalaullA-p.didhvaja-pada(yda)- 
da((llul)- 


Si'Cdiid 1‘lith ^ ; Si'rtwd Side, 

I ] kkA-nirinlkya‘^’'’”iV!rit:niig.'ij‘Adhi--pII l isAi-kuvvvan pai'ai’i pnl'i vaiaAnair AsAd\ a. kailiaraapi vi- 
r did- va.s.ak-a[):nib A [>1 ja al ApAd A\ a.. vi‘^l»a \ :i-pi*akup:iai - a-r.i jakiiiii--ulaAi a \ an A jilsarAja 
iv Aii-ajx^ksldi - Apara.-sAli Ayakas- tad - aiv- Aivagraliaid’’- idrp’gal ya sva-bhaj-Avasiaiiiblia- 

prasa (sA )d hi f dl )- 

I ] t-A,v\s 1 ia-visvaiid)har:ih prabliur-akliandilu-.sakti't I’ayalvAcli-cldial I'n-niadaddiamjanaivAd- - 


ruIArid van -tdrava 


[ *^] dya( vAd yah sa’ ’ I'd i-blinv'au-Asi’ayas-aaka! i-pAr‘ainaisvaryy t-Nyakl idiA! ii-])A]idhvaj-Ady-ii- 
r I .P’ ‘ 0 ^ P *’ \i y ■ ‘ ‘ j >’ U • * y Ad i < \ a, • S a ! \ . 1 s > -a y a- a I • i- p r i 1 1 d \d \ • 1 1 1 a l > 1 1 a - 1 n a h 'i r ;'i j - A d I d r A j a - 

paviiincsv irad)lial ' Arakas-savvvAii^ovam-Ajiki payaii [j *’ J \ idit'aiir .islu vu-'S]nAbld|^U^ ) 
aa]')ta,-v iiiisafy-iiL!,. I'a-sha- 

[ l-chludo.-liii Saka- Vi' rsiivsh V ai ii A.sliii j»ravarddhainAnri-vijaya-i'Ajy'a-saiiiVidsarA dasaiuo 
varUainAm' 


r 1 

L J 


[ bid Jrnad-l pAiidra-viJ Aa jia nayAi inaliA-.sapfaim' hi(li(?<ji)g('{rp(!)-\'i.shayA K.uiiiAra(H)'‘'‘‘ 

pn(;-)ra-grAnia- 

yuL*"iiiin id lyA ] I ikiila’iib d r iub!ia)-nAiiia gi*Arna(»nu) vA^l:l-VL^lAlhg:l-pA^ag|‘!)hya as!it/a- 


brah ;i'anrbh\ n jdahliih 
lOtiOaliAii -uA II ui 'go t rauy -lurl idi y a.(cIiN a) iiio 


I’liArad vA ja-. iigiAl ra- DA vuhv A nd Kaablka-Hiigo- 


r*M 


nird fdalr, 

tra-K:irkl..5svAnd IdiAradvAJa^sagoti'ii-Yajr.asvAiid Kaunijinya-sagotra-NAgaiiiiuusvjirrd 
iMaadgalya- 

sagulra-D^asvAnii Atrr7;i-sagotra-Chi(r)rgga( r).svA^ [KAAyapa l-^^sagAlra-Rudl•;lsvAIrd 

N'aisa.- basil-*' 


[®®] gotra-DAsa varmrnaun daiinh [Ij '*' ] [ lAijd agAnii]>hir-- asniad-vadnsyair anyals eha rajablur- 
Ay in -aij lryy-Ad?n Aiii 

[ **^1 [vi]lasld(Ld)(iinv ai'ldrAiiisii-[<*hMiii(dm]laiii- uvagaclK.;hhadbhir^^A-[cha]ndr-Arka(i kka)*d];iar- 
A !’i. a ( 1*11 Oii) vLi-Rthii i-hainn k A linii 

yasas cddc!rdiubhi[li*l sva-datti tiirvvisAsha[m paripAlaniyiv^Jni-ukbuh olia bhagavatA 


\ A.ia-vyAsAna N^yAsona fl^j Ikilmbld- 


In No, IjXX\ II 1. l’>, the midijni' in K*raia-KnlLi- 
hhta-jyrdhh ^ ^ ' R'l’-iliUraM aro umiltod hero. 

See out^* :i e')\o 

In No. liX Wll i. 21, and No. TiXXlX, 1. aO-1, tlio 

*' In JiXXy M. 1. 2G, and No. bXXlX, !.’ ‘51, the 
reading: isj Uid-ir inth'hi, ho. /a /id J, instead 
of tadli (^ca airar ih'id. 

*■ Three lotteia are altogether luicertain here. They 


\vi*r(‘ not rr:»d hy (h’n. .laooh m I’andil also. ^ 

( i f t'ljifii s v lid ihn readifii? '•! Itt'ii. .lacvjh H Pandit j 
but th«> li'd'T-s are now very douht lul. ^ 

“ 'I’his lln; rradinu: of (Joe. .Jiu'ub’H Pancht ; but tboso 

1 Ibroo Iftfors are ipiw «iniio ille rihlo. 

'I’ins ro''o(i(i<ni of tlio lollop, an, in a Tiiisialo. 

*■’ Tbo liand-copy by Hon. Jiicob’n Pandit bIiows part of 
tliialoUor, sva, iu' dotted lines; but it in really omitted 
altogether. 
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[*®] r=sv[v]asii(lliu bliukta iMjabbis~Sa<^ar-adibhir-ya(yya)«ya yasya yada bbumis=tasya tasya 
tada pbalaih [j|*] 8vau=daiaih Bu-iuabacb-cbbakyarh dubkbam=aijyasya prilanaih 
danaih va prilanaiii v-oti danii- 

cb=cbhr0y6=nuprilaiiam [||*] 8va-dattuth para-dattaih va yo harcta vasundliaram 
kIi as b i i li i v a r s i i a- sa 1 1 as r ri ni 

[*•] visbibayaiii jayato krimih [|j*] Maha-saiidbi-vigrabika-Nira[va*]dyapunyavallabhona 
likbitam-'i- 

[^*] darii sasanaiii H* 


Trandatlon. 

Hail I Victorious is ibo form, wbi(!h was 
that of a boar, tliat was luanifesfod of (fitr god) 
VisbiiiJ, — wliicb troubled ibo oc(‘an, and wliicb 
had the oarth resting uj)oii tlio tip of its 
up-liftod right-band tusk ! 

(L. 2.) — 'J'bo son of the great king S r i- 
P 11 1 a k 6 8 i V a 1 1 a b b a, — whose body was 
purified by ablutions perfonned after celebrat- 
ing horse -sacrifices, and wbo adorned tbo 
family of tbo C b a 1 i k y a a, who are glorious ; 
(Ac., as in No. LXX VI0.-~was Sri-Kirt- 
livarma, tbo fiivourito of tbo world, tbo 
Great King, (Ac., as in No. TiXXVll). 

(L. 7.) —His son was S a t y a s r a y a, the 
favourite of tbo world, the Groat King, tbe 
supreme king, the suiireme lord, — wbo bad 
acquired tbo title of ‘ Supreme Lord’ (Ac., as 
in No. TiXXVll). 

(L. 0.) — Vikrama- 
d i t y a-S a t y a s r a y a, tbo favouri to of tbe 
world, tbo Great King, the .supreme king, tbe 
guprcinc lord, . the venerable one, — wlio was 
conversant with tbo ‘art of government ; Ac., 
as in No. LXXVII.*' 

(L. I t.) — His d(‘ar son was V i n a y a d i t y a- 
S a ty A s ra y a, tbe favourite of tbe world, the 
Great King, tbe sn[)reTne king, tin? supi tmic lord, 
tbo venerable one, — wbo, having at tbe com- 
mand of bis father (Ac., as in No. LXXVII.) 

(li. 18. ) — His dear son, V i j a y a d i t y a- 
S at y a s ray a, the favourite of tbe world, tbe 
Great King, tbe supreme king, ibo supreme lord, 
the venerable one, - - who even in bis childhood 
acquired a knowledge) of all tbe writings on tbe 
use of weapons ; (Ac., as in No. LXXVII*®), — 
thus issues his commands to all people : — 

(L. 29.) — “ Be it known to you ! Six hun- 
dred and twenty-seven of the »§aka year.s 
having expired, and tbo tenth your of (Our) 
increasing and victorious reign being curreut, — 


tbo village named (?) PI i k u 1 a m b a, between 

tbo villages of Kumara and 

pnru, in tbo 01111 hdsapiama^* 

district of (?) Iridige, has been given by us, at 
the rc(iuest of the glorious Upendra, to eight 
Bralnnaiis wbo are thoroughly acquainted with 
the Vdlas and the Vvddiujas. Their names and 
are declared : - It has beem given to D6va- 
svaini of tbe Bliaradvaja r/d/nx, and Karka- 
Hvuinii of tbe Kaiisika g<dra^ and Yajiiasvami of 
tbe Bbaradvaja (jf^dra, .and NagainmasvAmi of 
the Kaundlnya (jCdra, and DevAsvaini of the 
Maudgalya iL'u, and (?) Gargasvaini of the 
Atreyaj/d/rfl, and Kndrasvami oftlie (?) Kasyapa 
gotra, and Dasavarma of tbe Vatsa gotra» ’Fhis 
(grunt) \shonhl prcsovrdl by fuluro kings, 
(Ac., as in No. LXXVII).” 

(L. 38.) — Ajul it ba.s been said by tbe holy 
VyAsa, Ibo arranger of Ibo l^Wa.s ; — Land lias 
been enjoyed by many kings, commencing with 
Sagara ; (tVc.)! It is a very easy thing to give 
one’s ow!^ pro 2 )orfy, (Ae.) ! Ho is born as a 
Avorm in ordure for tbe duration of sixty thou- 
sand years, wbo confiscates land that has been 
given, wdudber by bimselt‘, or by another! 

(L. '12.) —This ebarter has been w'vltten by 
Niravadyapunyavallabbn, tbe high minister en- 
trusted w'itli the ari’angement of peace and war. 
No. LXXIX. 

This is the last ef tbe Ncrur plates, noticed 
by General LeGrand Jacob as No. IV in his 
paper, but not published in detail by liim. 

J\ly transcription is fi’orn tbe original plates. 
I’bey are three in number, about 71'^ long by 
4 V ^ broad ; but a good deal of tbe first plate, 
iiiciiuliiig tbe whole of tbo first lino, has been 
broken off and lost. Tho edges are slightly 
raised into rims to protect the writing ; tbe in- 
scription, liowever, is here and there so much 
w^orii away as to he very diificulb to read. The 
ring, wdiich had not been cut when tho grant 


•* £ni omitting any mention of tVm Kalabhras. lit., ‘ tho groat sovonih.’ 

** Bat omitting the wordu mahdJubda-chihna. 
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camo into my hands, is about J" thick and 34 -*' 
in diamotcr. The seal is slightly oval, about 1 " 
by 4 ^ has, in relief on a conn tors unk surface, 
a standing boar facing to the proj)or right ; a 
facsimile of it is given on the same plate with the 
Western Chalukya grant of NAgavarclhana. The 
characters are of tlio same type as those of 
No. XXVIII, at Vol. VI, p. 70. The ortho- 
graphy is very bad; so much so that, coupling 
this with the peculiarity of style in 11. 38 to 44 


and with the omissions in the following lines, 
I am somewhat inclined to doubt whether this 
is altogether a genuine grant. 

It is an undated Western C h a 1 u k y a grant, 
of the time of V i j a y ii d i t y a, and records 
the grant of the village of M a 1 a v u r by his son 
V i k r a m u d i t y a II. This village must pro- 
bably be looked for soraowlicre in the Kohkan ; 
but T cannot lind any name suggestive of it in 
the !Map. 


Transcription. 

First plate. 

[ ^ ] [SvasH II Jayaty=uvi8hkritam Vishnor=vvHrAham kshobhit-ariinavam dakshin-onnata]- 
[®] [dariishtr-agra-visranta-bh]uvanam vapu[hj [;|*] Sifimataih Bakala-blmvana-saiiistfi |* 
[ ■'’ j [yamana-Manavya]-sag6tra(trA)na{nriiii) lla(ha)riti(ti)-putra(tra)nahi sapta-[lokaraaJ- 

[ * ] [trihhiH=sap]t[a-niatri]bhir--“abhivaddhi(rddhi)ta(ta)na[ lii*] Katti(rtii)keya-parira- 

ks]i[ana-prApta]- 

f ® ] kalya(IyA)na-para[m*]para(rA)na(nAm) bhagavan-Na(nA)ra(rA)yana-prasa(sA)da- 

8 ain[AsAditaJ- 

I ® ] vara(rA)ha-la(lA)iichhan-ckshana-ksliana-vasi(si)krit-a(A)8esha-mahi(hj)[bhri]- 

[ ^ ] tArh ChalukyAna(nAm) kulam=ala[m*']karishn6r-asvamedli-Avabliritha-8na(sna)na- 

[ “ ] pavitri(iri)krita-gAtrasya Sri-PoIe®®ko8ivallabha.TnahAra(rA))ja[sya*] suml(nub) para(rA)‘ 

\^] kram-n(A)kra(kra)nta-Vanava(vA)sy-Adi-para-ni’a(iiri)pati-maiidala-pranibuddlia-vi.sud[dli]a- 
ki- 

I [rti ill Sri- K'lirt[t]ivarmma-pri(pri)thivi vallablia-mahAra(rA)jas=< asy=^Atma[jasya samara]- 
] [samsakta*sa]kal-ottara(rA)path-6svara-Sri-]iA(lia)rshavarddbana-p!i[rAjay-6pA]- 
! '*1 I tta-pa]ramAsvara-sabdasya Satya(tyA)s[r]aya-8[rJi-fprithiviJ- 

Second plate ; first side. 

I [va]llabha-mahArA[j-Adhira]ja-paraiijc.svaraKya priya-tanayasya pra[jrtAta]- 

r’ *] iiayasya [kliadga-mA]tra-sa[liAJyasya Chitrakant]i-AbhidhAiia-pravara-tu[rarhgaJ- 
p®] [men-aIko]n-aiv=otsa(t8A)nt-Aseslia--vijigisli6r=-avanipati.tritay-a(A)ntaVi[tAm sva-gu]- 

I f^oh] M l[yalm-Atma8a(sA)t4ri(kTi)tya prablia(bbA)va-kulo{li)sa-dalu(li)ta-Pa(pA)ndya- 
Chola-Kcra- 

p'] Ia-[Ka!a*]ldira‘^*-prabhriti-bhubhrid-adA(da)bbra-vibhraniasy:=^a(A)n-any-a(A)vanata- 
K' I ( k A) h cl i i- pa ti- in a- 

I '*] knU-chambita-pAd-Ariibujasya VikraniAditya.Satya(tyA)sraya.sri-pri- 

[^®] thivivallaldia-inahAra(rA)j-Adliira(rA)ja-parama(me)svara-bbatta(tt{i)rakasya 

P®] priya-su[nuli] pitnr-a(A)jhaya(yA) Ba(ba)lo(lo)nduBekliarasyii Ta(tA)raka(A)rAtir-iva [dai]- 
P"] [tyabalani-ati.samujd[dlijataiii tir(trai)ra(rA)jya-Ka(kA)h(;bjpati-balam-ava^^ ka- 

[**] radikTita-ivaincra-PArasika-Siia]hal-adi-dvn(dvi)p-a(:i)dhipasya Rakal-6ttara(ra)pa[tha]- 

[**] [nAtba-mathan-6pAijjit-6rjjita-pAlidbvaj-Adi]-samasta-pa(pa)[ramaisvaryya]- 
1 **] [chibnas VinayAditya- Saty AHraya-sri-pritliivivallablia-ma]hura(rii)j-a(a) [dhiraja]- 

Second plate ; second s,de. 

f ”] paramesvara-bhattArakasya priy-Atmajas-saisava o[ v-adhigat-AsAsh-a] - 

[•®] stra sAstro daksIun-AsA-vijayini pitarnaho samunmub’ta-nikh[ila.ka]- 

ntaka-saihhat . : -mttarApatha-vi[ji][gi*]8bor=gii(ggu)r6r-agrata 6v“;»hava-vya[param=ri]- 
[*•] cUa.ana^ara^rA)ti-gaja-[ghat-apA^]na-vi8iryyania(mA)na-kra(kri)pAn,t.dha(dhA)ra[s=:8ama]- 


Tli« form of / * h?ro is tho P.imo form that is used in p* 285), and in hiviUywhm \. 6 of No. bV III {id., p. 280). 

the same Word in 1. 8 of No. hll (Vol. VIII, p. 44), and See the remarks at Vol. \ ill, p. 237, para. C. 

in kavileycbrit for knvileyioninf In 1. 5 of No. bVIl {id., &ee note 21 above. 
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[®®] gralia®®-vigra]i-a(a)[grO*]saras-sat-fia(sa)hn[sa-ra]sikah pa[ranm]nkliikrita-saira-inaiula[16] 
Gamga-Yainuu{i-prilidlivaja-pada(H(la)-(Ia(tlba)kka-maliri.sabda'cliibua“[ma]- 

[ nikya- raataiiiga J - A [d in-pitriHa] t-kur vvan=par:iil j ~pa!a(la)yama(ina) n[air- A] - 

[®®] Ba(8a)dya kathamapi vidhi-va[sAJd^apa[nit6J-pi prata(tA)pa(pA)d=iiva viHhaya-[pra]- 
k6pam=a-ra(rA)jakam-utsH(tsA)rayaii=VatKara(rA)ja iv-a(A)u-iipokshit-a(A)para“Sa(8A)[ ha]- 
[ya]kas=^ta[d-ava]grahAii~nirggaiya Bva-bluij-a(A)vasliiambha'Iipra(pra)sa(Bri)dhi(di)t- 

asA^Bba-vi )svambbara[ bj 

[*®] [pra]bbur=aka(kba)ndiia4akii-trayatva(tYA)ch-ohliatru-mada-bhamjanatva(tvA)d=uda(da)- 
ra i V a ( t v A) n=i i i ra vady a | tv Ac I =y a b ] 

[ Z*® J saniasta-bbuvan-a( A )sraya-sri®’*-s~sakala-pa( pA )rame(niai)8varyya-vyakii-h6tu-pa( pA)Iidva- 
((llivn)j-[riay-njjvuj. 

[’'] la-pra({)ra)jya-ru(ra)jy6 Vijfiyudil.ya-Sal;ya(tyA)5raya-srl-pri(pri)Hiivi valla- 

Third plate, 

[®®J [bhaj-iuaba (bA)ra(rA )j-Adbira( ra )ja-parai)iAsvara“bliaUa(ftA)rakas=sarvvAn-uvam-ajha(jnA)- 
payati [ |* J 

I LViJditam=astLi v6=sma(smA)bhab(bbib) su(su)nii[b’’^J YikraLniA]ditya-Satya(tyA)si’a[ya’’^ ^- 
Sl•i•pr•i(pri)tlli- 

[*°] vivallabba-maba(hA)ra(vA)j-a(A)dhira(rA)ja-parameavara[h* ] surv va(rvva) [n — 6vam=^a*]jria- 
(ju A) payati [l^'] 

SAkAiiti datia Malavu(vu)ra-nA[ma-grAmab*] sa-bb6gam(b) sai*vva-ba(bA)dba-pari[hAri>J 
da[tlab] 

[*'■*] KAvu(;?o. kau)ndiuya-sag6ira(tra)ya Bammandasa(svA)miua[h*] I)lltra(^/^ putraya) 


bb a (e b a ) t n ( t u r) - v i ( ly f i-s ania ^ . 
ra(rA)jabliih [Sjigar.Adibliib*] ya.sya yanya 
[tasyu*] [tada pba]-^ 

para-datia((tA)fm*] vA yo luirc|la*] va[8u*]udlianuii 
visht AyAiii*] jaya- 


[*^] dik8bita-Sarvva-Aditya(tyA)} ya* ] 

L**J Lli^J 1 Bakubblr-vvasudbA blinktA* | 

t.a(ya)<la(dA) bii(bbu)uii( b*J tas[y] 
[**] laih [jl’*'] Satta(.‘<(;. sva-datlAiii) 
[sbasbti-varsha-saliasrAiii 
[*®J ma(te) kriiiii[b*] [ ||*J 

Tiuiislaiam, 

Hail ! Victorious is tbo form, which was 
that of a boar, that was iiianifostcd of {the. pod) 
Vishnu,- which troubled the ocean, and which 
had the earth resting upon the tip of its iip- 
lift(,*d right-hand tusk ! 

(L. 2.) — ^riio sou of the (rreat King Fri- 
Polekesivallabli a, — whoso body was 
puritied by ablutions perfoi'mod after celebrat- 
ing horse-sacrificcs, and who adorned the family 
of the Chalukyas, who are glorious ; (Ac. 
as in No. LXXVII), — was S r i-K irtti- 
V a r m A, the favourite of the world, th(‘ Great 
King, (Ac., as in No. LXXVII). 

(L. 10.) — ^His son was S a t y A s r a y a, the 
favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supremo king, the supremo lord, — who had 
acquired the title of ‘ Supreme Lord* (Ac., as in 
No. LXXVII). 


(L. 13.)— His dear son was VikramA- 
d i t y a-S a t y A s r a y a, the favourite of the 
world, the Great King, the supremo king, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one, — who was 
(jonversant with the art of government; (Ac., 
as in No. LXXVII). 

(L. 20.) — Ilis dear son was VinayAditya- 
Satyasraya, the favourite of the world, 
the Groat King, the supremo king, the supreme 
lord, the venerable one, — who, having at the 
command of his father (Ac., as in No. LXXVII). 

(L. 25.) — His dear son, VijayAditya- 
S a t y a H r a y a, the favourite of the world, 
tliL Great King, the supreme king, the supremo 
lord, the venerable one, — who oven in his child- 
hood acquired a knowledge of all the writings 
on the use of weapons ; (Ac., as in No. LXXVII) 
— thus issues his commands to all people : — 

(L. 39.) — “ Be it known to you ! By Us, (Our) 


This syllable, ha^ is anperfluous. 

Ibis f^yllablo, «ri, is superlluouB. 

Fgiu or five iottera arc qaito uacertaiu here. 


Three or four lett-ors are quite uncertain here. 

* Two or thrc(5 letters seem to have been engraved here 
but they are quite dlegiblo. H engiavod, they were supers 
fluoas# 
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8on Vilcramaclitya-Satyasraya, tho 
favourite of the world, , tho Great King, the 
supreme kiu^, the supremo lord, thus issues his 
commands to all people: — Tho village named 

M a I a V 11 r a has been given 

with the enjoyment of it and with the relin- 
quishment of ail opposing claims, to Sai-viulitya- 


dikshita, of the Kauudinya (joirit, who Is ... . 

tho four Vedui?, and who is 

tho son of Bammatidasvami®®, ” 

(L. -14.) — ILand b*'.on enjoyod] by [inany] 

kings, {ctinuiinnnuKj ndtk Stijara] ; (&c.) ! He 
is born as a worm [/a orduro for the daratioiiy 
of si, d If ihoit.'iatLd years \y (ttc.) ! 


BUDDHIST SYMBOLS, tfco. 

BY E. THOMAS, F.R.S., COttUESPONDAXT T)E b’lNSTlTUT DE FllANCE. 

(Oontinn ed from p. 


I have lately availed myself of the opportunity 
of studying tho collection of tho Amariivati 
Marbles, at i)rcsent in the India Museum at South 
Kensington, with a view to determine tlie nature 
and bearing of the more po])ular symbols 
and devices appearing on these sculptures, so 
closely associated with tho old homes of tho 
Andhras — in tho hopt^ of illustrating and ex- 
plaining the parallel emblems on the aeries of 
coins, pertaining to proximate localities, recently 
n n d or co nsi do ra t ion . 

My lirst impression, derived from a very 
cursory examination of these sculptures, led mo to 
conclude, that whatever extraneous elements 
rnijifht have been introduced from time to tinn*, 
that the Tope itself liad be(m primarily devoted 
to tho cause of solar worship. Tho dominant 
circular pattern indeed was obviously sugges- 
tive of such a purpose. 

It need not Ixj reiterated that the sun consti- 
l.uted one of the earliest objeets of w orship among 
[irimitive nations, as in tho ordinary cour.se it 
would present itself to the untutored mind, as the 
“natrral selection.” llow many races of men 
intuitively adoied the sun, or how many cla.s.ses 
of the priesthood have taken ‘ the light of the 
world*’ as the basis of their religion, it would 
be Lard to say. 

As tho Greeks and Romans created many 
porsonilioations of tho tun-god, .so the Indian 
Aryaii.s recognised its leading representative 
deities by the various names of Surya, Savitri, 
Aditya and Yishiiii, beside.s assigning many of 

1. 41, nu'nniii#? not apparent, unlcsa the word 
18 a chronogram contoining tlm date of 013. Siika 01.3, 
however, was not in V ijnyjlditya’a roign ; and I know of 
no other inHtiUico in wh . li a Ohalukya date ia oxprebsod 
by tbifl intjthc'd. 

*• «c., ‘ BiahmftndaHvamt.* 

^ Arch. Snrvcy : Notes on Ajaiiia, 

pla. vili, Ia, X. 

* The earliest Chidda?an ty^ie of tho sun was formed of 
a simple ring or circle, like the Indian SHrya-mimdala, 
but it was spoe^ly improved upon by the addition of cross- 


tho attributes of the god of light in reduced 
gradations (o several of tho minor members of 
the Indian Olympus. 

In India at large the prevalence, if not uni- 
versality, in ])rinicval times, of the wor.ship of the 
sun is attested by the .survival of generic names, 
the concurrent testimony of home tnulitiun .and 
inscriptions, the evidence of travellers, aud the 
more material endorsement of sculpt uro. 

We can roughly complete a goodly circle of 
geographical proof from the earliest Saiiras of 
Sauraslitra, by way of the Temple of the Sun 
at Multan, to Gaya and Orissa on tho cast coast, 
and back again to tlie written testimony of tlm 
AVestoru co[)per-plate.s, and the caste- marks on 
tho foreheads of the women in the oldesti 
painting at Ajanta.^ 

To revert to tho symbols on tho Amaravati 
Tope. 

TjIG AVjiEEL. 

The leading and most important device among 
tho objects of worship is what it has hitherto 
been the custom in modern parlance, to designate 
a.s the “ Buddhist wheel.” ’fo my apprehension 
these carvings were not designed to represent the 
“ Wluiel of tho Law,” or any such fanciful 
machine, but represent the conventional symbol 
of the .sun, in the form of a wlioel, as indicating 
his onward revolution. At times it is dilhcult 
to diseriniiuato the sculptor's intention, Ji.s to 
whether ho do.signod to make the wheel like tho 
sun, or tho sun like a wheel, but one of tho mo.st 
striking examples of the presiding motive is 

lin»j.8 within its (Mrciiinforonre, and these again were 
superseded hy oriuinierifal denlde line.s with a cireular 
centre-boss. ( llawlirj.son's Anr.irnl Xfonuri hieHy vol. I. 
p. IIJ.) Jn this latter form it is ligured at Bavian, in 
asaoeiaHou with the half-rnooii and 7 phoiots (bayard, 
Nin*:veh ond lia hill oil, p. 211). In Lajard’s OvJle dtj 
Mifhra vFaris, endless varieties of tho 8ymV)<)lic for/iis 

of tho Bun are oolleetod, cluefly of more or leas urniinu*iital 
patterns, but in one iiisUinec (pi. xxxix. fig. tJ), the sun is re- 
presented by a simple six-spoke wheel, with the worshipiit^r 
in trout uud tho half moon to tho loft on a Hiinihir pededtul. 
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afforded by the parallel figures at Bhilsa. 
In pi. xliii. Fig. 5, of Mr. Fcrgusson’s work,® 
the wheel is ornamented on the outer edge of 
the felly with a succession of arrow points, 
reminding one at once of the “ arrows of 
Apollo,” or the blaze of the sun’s rays,^ an addi- 
tion which, in the solid form, would have sadly 
impeded the roll of a mundane wheel. At 
Amaravati those arrow-heads are replaced by a 
succession of tridents (pi. xcviii. fig. 7), and the 
multiplicity of the sub-divisions of the wheel 
itself are far more suggestive of the rays oftlio 
sun, than of useful wooden spokes. Again, in one 
inslanco of the examples of the various designs 
of wheels at Sanchi, we find the spokes con- 
verted into something very like flames of firo.® 

The arrow points arc still more marked and 
directly indicative of their purport in the 
numerous instances of the representations of 
suns on the coins, especially in the Ujjaiii series, 
whose miniage locality is determined by ihe 
insertion of the word Vj^^nhiiy in Lat characters. 
A large nnmb(?r of speciimms of these piecjus have 
been collected and figured in Journal Asialie 
Soricf}/, of IjoiKjal, vol. VII. plate Ixi. These 
examples abound in the various symbols and 
enigmatical emblems of the sun, such as ihe 
local imagination delighted to associate with his 
various powfjrs. The barbed arrow points, in 
these instances, start from the central wheel 
and project considerably Ixjyoiid the felly.® In 
one case (No. 1) wc have confirmatory evidence 
of the local reverence for the four- fold sun in the 
repetition of that number of smaller rings, 
within each of the four circles connected by 
the cross-lines of the standard sionstika pattern. 

® Cunninffliani, liJiih'i Topt^s, pl.'i. xxxi. 1, xxxii. 1. 

* TUe arrow heads are of two kiiida, und are rnado to 
alt 0 rnat<? from tlio rounded cultnuj pMint, depicted in 
Mr. FergnsMon’s Sanehi plate xxxvi, t<» the «inipl(^ unbarbed 
point repnjtiented in the e()in])atH in plate xxxviii. See 
also arrows in tin? Tfitj Veda, v. i. xvi. W”! Ison. vol. IV. p. 2(1 

® Fergnsfioii, 7 n‘e and Herp. Wor., pi. xliii. lig. .5. 8eo 
also Gold. Cuuningliain, ArrJ}, Report, vol. III. pi. xxx. n., 
and Col. .1. Low, Transartion-s Iloyr' Asiati'- tiueictij, 
vol. Ill . plate y. 

Nob. 2, 11, 10, 20, 30, <fce. 

’ Dha'nimacahixkam, Dominion of tlio Law. The well 
known phrase ddnJmnHichahkaiii pavillefi, Ih usually ro»r 
dcri'd “ t.; turn the wheel of the law,” hut that this was 
its original nieutiing I consider extroinely improbable. 
Parafteii. dorrs not inf'au “ to turn” so nmeli as “ to set go- 
ing,” “ to eshihlish,” d*c. nnd rhokl.fi is probably used in its 
Hen-se of ‘‘donniMi’ or ” dominion.” It moi?t important 
to hear in mind that this famous phiuse uscil not of the 
whole period of Huddha’a niinifitry, but lody ojhiaprst 
9ermov in which he “ began ’ or ” set ort foot” his religion, 
Ajftt'isatlii is reported to Viavc said in reply lx> the 
pn‘*8ts atn^ut the I'outen’platot: general conn^dl : ” It is well, 
yeti* ’’, bio men, you may ivly upon me, lot mine be the 


Wo must now examine, on the other hand, 
what title the Buddhists can show to establish 
their claim to the worship of the wheel, as an 
essential part of their own system, except in so 
far as it was borrowed, in the way of an appro- 
priation, from the earlier devisers and legitimate 
employers of the symbol. 

A certain amount of confusion has been 
introduced into this enquiry by the fact that 
the chaJera or ‘ wheeT was not only supposed to 
represent the sun or the wheel of the sun’s 
chariot, but it had also a Avorldly significance 
of ‘ universaV sovereignty, or the kingdom of 
the entire circle of the known world.’ It is in 
this latter sense that Buddha himself is reported 
to have used the word, when ho says “ Bury me 
like a Chahravarill that is as a “ king,” 

not as a saint : and, as he contemplated at the 
time, no worahip of his mortal remains, so wc 
may fairly infer that ho did not anticipate the 
imaginaiy wheel, lie merely claimed in virtue of 
his royal extraction, would be elevated into one 
of the symbols of the faith he taught. 

Bumouf,*^ FoiKTaux,^" and other early investi- 
gators were not very clear in their discrimination 
of the contrasted iiupoH of the term chakra, 
but later authorities altogether discard the 
claims of the legitimate Buddhists to «any siidu 
piece of machinery as a sacred wheel. Spence 
Hardy, while recognising the Chakrawariii as a 
universal emperor, has no such word as a 

wheel” in his index.'® 

Mr. Beal, who has consistently rejected any 
idea of the virtue of a wheel, as an aid to Bud- 
dhist faith, sums up the relative bearings of the 
question in the following emphatic terms : — ” I 


(lomiiu of iompornl aul.hority, yours tbo flomaiu of 
roligioii.” — ChiltkTB’ Pali Dictionary, 1^75; siih voce. 

* Journal A. niatic Soc. Bengal, vi>l. Vlll. j). 1005. Prin- 
sop’s Essays, vol. I. p. 107. 

Biirnouf, tom. Ii, pp. 808, 387-8, 410. 

Histoire de Bouddha Sahj i Mani (I’aris, IHIB) pp. hii, 
14 ?J, 103, ('(ro, Lo Oo la rouo tlivi/io apparatt dans la 
ri' giou ori jtalo, avon tdiIIo rais, \itio (druoiitoreuco et un 
mn; ou, toute d^)^, non fabri<iiu ‘0 jm-r un charron, et de la 
Ik -rewr de sept t&las (cap. iii. p. 15). Babu RAjendra- 
lal.:., in his translation of Lalita-Vistara, is decided in the 
opinion that ” 'I’he Legend of tha Chakra ratna” is no 
doubt an after-cjontrivance iTit<?nded to adapt the title for 
;i Hand dha m ince,” p, 28. 

'' I conefudo that no one has hitherto ventured to suggest 
the similitude of Wheels of the Loac, to the hand- revolving 
Buddhist praying-cylinders, or to the larger water-power 
mills >vhich call nature to aid in the performance of the 
religions riteR of entire village communities, in making the 
prayei -inscribed drum, attached to the water wheel, speed 
their devotions to heaven. See General Cunningham’s 
LaMl\ ia54. p. .376. 

Manual of Budhism, London, 1853, pp.30, 126. Se0 
also Eastei'n Monarchism (1860), pp. 37i 82. 
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proceed to make some reference to tlie scenes 
of the sculptures on the gates and beams at 
Sanchi. But before doing so, I would start the 
query, whether there is any proof to bo gathered 
from the character of these sculptures, that the 
followers of Buddha v^orshipped either tlie Tree 
or Naga ? If they did, nothing in the world 
would more effectually destroy tlie tlioory of their 
religion. The Buddhist convert, theoretically 
at least, acknowledged no superior to himsedf 
in heaven or earth 

M. E. Senart, who has more roeontly gone 
over the Avhole ground of Indian symbolical 
dovicos, in his Let Legcndc dn Buddha, ex- 
presses his conclusions and convictions in an 
ecpially positive 'way : “ Quoiqu’il cn [)iii.sse 
6tro, Texpression clmlcram pravartayitmh forme 
la partie fond amen tale et vrainient significative 
dans notre forrnule. Tout nous iiiterdit do 
separer son omploi dans la Icgendo du lJuddha 
de son application, prcehlemment examinee, an 
Chakra vartin. Dans la roue du Chakravartin 
nousavons sans peine reconnu le disque de 
Vishini et les images emprunttk^s a la roue .solaire ; 
la roue du Buddha n’a point a Torigino d’autre 
sens ; e’est en sa (|ualit(^ de veritable Chakra- 
vartin qire lo Buddlui la met on. nioiivemcnt 
(Uij Fc(/.viii.5,8).”^* 

I quote M. Senart, in this inshance, on ac- 
count of his more comprehensive knowledge 
of Buddhism and Buddhist iiteiatiire. I have 
ordinarily sought to form my own independent 
opinion from tlie Indian point of view, of ques- 
tions before ns. 

J. A. S,, {N.S.) vol. V. (18/1) iia«o IGS, Spo uUo 
T he Trnvt.lii of Foh flhiij (Loinlon, IHGO) pp. 108, 127. 
(ien. CuniiirtjTfhiiin, in aomowhat tho KUini* bousm, remarks : 
“ With reBi)eet to the tlthnjf this last work of Mr. herKUBson, 

‘ Tree and Serpent Woraliip,' I siihmit that it is not 
home out by tho illustr.atious ; and furtlier, that as aeri)ei)t 
worflliip was atitacfonistie to Buddhism, siioh a title ia nol, 
applicable te a dcseripti^m of the relijpouM scom^s soulpl iired 
on a Buddhist Stilpa .” — ArciueoUxjiml Heporl.'S, (Simla, 
1871), vol. 1. paijo x\i. . 

Jou7'nal Asiatique, 1875, vol. VI. p. 11(>. 

Since this was written, my sut^picions of t.ho nnthenti- 
oity and good fa-ith of theao lahola h.aa been sig!ially er)n- 
firmcd. T)»e more important ouea are, in many cases, 
obviously n ftcr-insorti* ns, cut iu at hazard iii any vacant 
apace availahU*. F.trmshing, indeed, u new proof of the 
cuckoo proponsitios of tluj Buddhiats. ' 

The author of the TahciPAt-i-Niliiri, in adverting to 
the partial destruction of the BhiLsa Topo by Altoimsli in 
A. H. 631, A.i>. -'233, adds o information that it originally 
took 800 years to huild, nd stood at a height of 10.5 ijaj. 

Tho passagfo in tho Persian text runs as folio w.s (Calcutta 
Text, 1864, p. 1/0) 

dS Aj ^ I j I ^ 


Undue importance, I think, has been attri- 
buted in later arguments on the subj(H*t to the 
illustrative label attached to one of the scenes at 
BArahat ; comprising the words Bhayavafo dhar- 
lua chalcam. This definition of tho purport of the 
sculpture would, undoubtedly, b(j of tho highoKt 
importance, if we could only fix tho period of its 
incision, or if we could protend to determine 
how soon after the death of Sakya Miini, tho first 
adaptation and appropriation of ‘‘wheel worshij)” 
was received into the Buddhist formula. 

If the AmarAvati Tope took anything likti 
the three centuries to finisli, whi(;h is claiiiiodfor 
its fellow mound at Sanchi,'® tliiu-o was room 
enough, in all eoiLseieiice, for the growtli and 
interchange of religious and their authoriz(*d 
.symbols. 8neh an inference would, iu a mea- 
sure, account foi* tin* aj^parent varuity of creeds 
depicted in the several groups of sculpture, and 
explain, in the plonitiido of pilgrim's gifts of 
“rails and pilhu’s," the reason for the slow 
progress of, wliat Ihigland irreverently calls, 
the preaching-up of a church steejde. 

The 123 nominal rolls, mostly proclaiming 
small d(iwm.<i or donations collected as a prelimi- 
nary list in (lonl. Cunningham’s Bhllsa Tepcs,^^ 
.sunicieiitly indicates tho law of progress in this 
instance. But we have more diro(;t and material 
cvideiico to this end, in the apiiropriatiou of a 
scnl})tnr(Hl stone of aiieicut date by the Bud- 
dhists themselves, wluu’o they are seen to have 
taken advantage of tho unadorned barJc of a 
slab of a much earlier period of art, with an 
original design of a tree and Vishnu padas — to 


A 

Miijor HavoHy inHinod to ciinsidc'r that it \vii:-< the 
Tenifd** ill Uj.iam, that tiiok 301) y(*a.iM to liuish ; hat the 
toxl, inulor hw own iTitorjnvtutioii, dot^s not Ranotion Hnf h 
an inlViviico, ovi'U iF tin..* groat i.'loval ion of tho struct nr“ 
alluded to by tho Muluitiinnnlati aiitlior, wa.s not alto- 
gf?thor oppi.'sod to the concluBifjn, Tro.Hshxhna of ihr 
'JahakAt-i NAUri {1875), p. 621; soo iikso lOlliot’s 
■rianf:, vol. 11. p. 328. 

While advert ing to th(! Bliil.sa. T«tpe, I dcRin; to advert 
i/O au opitiion expresRod by Mr. Tfall of tho Hoiar indications 
assoeiah^*! with tlie name and the place: 

“ I liavo discovered that, in the middle ages, the .sun 
was worshipped in GeniTal India., under tho designation ot 
BhAilla,— from hlia, ‘ light,’ ami tho Prakrit termination 
ili/i, denoting possossii Ml. Th(*rc was a. torn pi o to BhiVdhi 
at or near Bhilsa., whi(4i I take to be a corruption of hha- 
illa 4- isa, or bhailloRa."— Mr. Hall, ri.s/oM/ i’ardna, vol. II, 
p. 150. See also Jour. A-snitie Soe. Tieuqnl, (1862), p. 112. 
The transcription of tho namo us Uh(i\jlenan, iMaM- 
bl, ilexvtr, ifco. bv Reinand, ipioting AlhtrAnl, Bcoraa t*) 
support Mr. Hall’s pronunciation. Sco Elliot’s Iliaio- 
rians, vol. I. p. .59. 

Bhilaa Topes, London, 1854,— plates xvi, xvii, xviii, 
pp. 235, &c. 
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iiu’uro on the reverse in liner linos and more 
elahorate treatment, lh('ir conventional repre- 
sentation of the staiiilinL** form of Sakya J^Iuni.^** 
Yjsiinc Pa das. 

^riie hollo^vness of ilie Dnddhist pretensions 
to the of this popular s^ rnbolie coni- 

Ihnation, Avas eA[>os('d some lift}" 3 'eais a^o hy 
a very eonij^etent judee, 'nvIio eAarnined llie 
ei'iislstc'iiey of tht‘ iViith from the point of view 
})i‘esented in extra-flan^eiie or Sianu'se localities. 
Paptain J. Lony concludes his ohsorvni Ions on the 
.subject in these terms : — “ whatever eonntry 

or ])(‘OpJo we may elioosi‘ to assign the orii:-inal 
invimtio]! of the 1 Li‘nl'af, (foot- of Duddlia,) 
if exhihits too many iiiidnuhl ed Ilijidii syin- 
l)ols to admit of our lixing its fal)riention upon 
the worshipp(TS of the laftcn* Dnddlia ; of whose 
positive doe Tiias it is rather subversive than other- 
wise, by ('mami’a^djit^ poly thoisin.”'*^ 

In soinewbfit llie same soiiS(‘, our latest com- 
mentator on tliese matters, Dr. 1 %/ijeiidriilAlji 
Mitva, freely admits that, “ on tbo whole, the 
marks on tlic IhtilOlta-^uhl luar a closer resem- 
blaneo to Hindu than to Bmldiiist reli^ioji,” 
and I am disposed to acc( [d tbo authority of the 
iuscriptioji,^’*' and to believe t lint tbo stone, thoiij^li 
pojjidarly callf'd the hjot of Buddlui, w as put up 
l)y the llindnsd’*^ 

In Ibis instance, iri short, the Diuldbists mere- 
ly acted, as otlier j)eople, behme and sifice, have 
Imd a tendency to do, i.i\ to follow tlio sensible, 
it not inevitable, cor.rse of eomu'liatin;^ the local 
races by incorpoial or assimilating tbo oni- 
w ard siens and symbols of a pre-existing faith. 

^Ve learn from the collection of Djjain coins, 
arranged by Priiisep, aboV(' advu’rted to (J.A, 
N. lirHtf. vol. VII pi. Ixi.), that in covering their 
dies witli jignri’S and forms, (l/ifirn nny{ and ijan- 
/r/jy, flu' indigenous races adriiiited in cond.iina- 
tion many and various devices having refc'rence 
to the manifest power of the -s/o/, and that its 

I'V‘r'_uo:Hon, Trcettml U’l i\, jd 1 cxviii, li>jrs. 2, 3, 

l'{)l ; Imliil A!ll^:cMlTU Still. o<’ 

’’ Caidinn ,f. !.<»w, “OnHmMl':!, Itc 
7V(M<s »cO’o')ix /’. ^1. Vol. HI. p. (jl, (.Msirch 2uHi, Io-!iU). 
Sri' uUo l\. (.Y. iS.) vijI. IX. 1';). ''15 ;md lOo. 

- ' Siv.Kskrit Inscription, tinted 12% 

Jin-ldha OrnjiX (] M78), p. i;);. 

'■■■ “ MiiliyloniiinB art* rr-markaMo for thu extent i-j 
which tiicy altecti’d syeibolism in ri;]i;*-!oti. fa llio 
place, they ntt.e i.-'d to eiudi ^'’od a ipoeiai mystic nuiul^e;, 
which used ii.- his eiuhlein, and nioy ^ l a btaud for bis 
anrne in au iiisi-ription. 

F’lrther, t'ach god ?( ems to have hud omc '»r novo 
eiu 'i', mu' i<?. slgn« hy which ho could be pictoriuiiy i^yui- 
ii'di/.ed. Til!* cyliudors aie tub of sue ii lorn.' *:•, which are 


emblems predominatod in the general selection, 
if not to tbo exclusion, of contlictiiig symbols. 
Wo know what importauco lias been attached to 
caste marks in India, from time immemorial, 
wo hjive seen that the clunha of the Jain Tir- 
thahkaras w^as of iiioro conseqiiciice than the 
outline of the special statue itself;®* and the 
(piestion then arises, as to whether these vari- 
ous devices tiro not, niorely the discriminating 
seedarian (unblems adopteil from time to time, 
by knb- divisions of w^()rship|)i‘rs of a common 
object ? This leads on to the oonsideratiou of 
the further query, as to w hether all the four or 
live (h'viees engraved on the soles of “ the two 
feet'* may not ern inato from one and the same 
i<lca, and carry a likij signiticanec ? The central 
wdioel is many- rayed and suii-liko, the closeness 
of the spokes or rays seeming to indicate quick 
rotation. The fniuistika — hero n.'peated over 
and over again, even unto its appearance on tlie 
toes -'-has already been noticett in its connec- 
tion wutli the sun, tlu5 circle surmounted by thi 
is found to bo a near counterpart of 
the figure of the crude god, in the temple of 
Jagannutb.®*'' 

It forms a prominent object of devotion placed 
at the head of a cone, in vmy many of tliu sculp- 
tures at Amaravati,®* ami it will bo remembered 
tliat it [>roves to bo identical in form with tlic 
orn.amonls wJiicb eonstil-uto tlie outside rays of 
the wdioel of llie sun in th(3 same series, taking, 
ill elfocl, tbo place of tlio more prononneed arrow'”- 
rays at .Sanelii, l>ufc a strange contirmation of 
its import and direct connexion with tbo sun 
is atfoivliMl liy the S(3-called “ Asoka railing,” at 
Hiiddha (Jaya,®^ wJiore tbo lower compartment is 
dov^oteil to tbo chariot and four liorse.s of Siirya 
liimself, with his attendant archers;*® while the 
upper storey of the edifice represents a covereil 
niche or shrine in which the ball or circle with 
the suporimpj^.sotl trlAtUa olijoct stands alone and 

iirb'ii cr.iu.irKl Itito im ry varjiint xpai*o wbi'p* room con]<l 
• fouiul ^■«)^ nuuM.”— Kawliufjoii’tf Ancient Afonxirckles, 
V HI. p. 107. 

Xou. Cuiiuingliam Hkilsa TopeSj p. 35^; jf. R, jl. .S. 
vol. \ L 13. 150. 

Foi%pii^.^on, T. anti S, IF., platoa Ixvii. to pago 1112 ; 
Rhi1.<.i To^ rs, pi. .Yx.xii. b'g«. I, 5, 10. 

b'^ jofulvnlulu Bnihllut GanjAy ^Calcutta, 187^^,) 

pi. 1., p. Ilk). Luui boiuul (o tuM to iny luterprotiilioii of 
th'vio ^'•^Jull^tul•oM, ttuit the doo^ not sue anylliing 

“ solar” ill theleadm"' figuroiu the ohariotjp. I(i2. Ho dops 
not aoein to hsivo takon iinv notice of tlio upixjr compart- 
n*ont. J. n. A . S. ( Y. .S.) vol. ITT. p. 1(51. 

Tlio arobora appear to Ijl* fomalos. The bow# aro ol 
tbo Bauie form as tboso on our coins. 
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undivided in its glory, and seems to deelaro 
itself as the direct crypto-emblem of the more 
definite embodiment of the god in tlio associate 
sculpture. 

The fourth promiuent symbol in the order of 
the general combination, of which there arc 
two examples on each foot, consists of a diagram, 
which may bo reduced into tluj simple alphabe- 
tical elcmcmts of^ {nut.) or a possible crypto^ 

I fear that it would bo useless at present 
to speculate on tlu) meaning of the cojnpound. 

It may bo the counterpart of a more Chinoso- 
looking device, of a square pedestal or box, 
siirinountcd by a which figures on the 
loading class of IJehat coins, and wliicli General 
Cunningham pronounces — he does not say on 
what authority — to bo ‘‘ an embhanof the sun,”"*’ 
a conclusion which is, to a certain extent, 
sup[)()rted by the now evidence now addmuHl of 
the real im|)ort of the combination of the 
(smtral sun amij^foin* sni’roundi rig tridents, which 
symbol is found occasionally to siijijily its 
place above tlie back of the deer.''^^ 

In ilio Assyrian system a nearly similar device 
(amstituted the iih'ograph of “ lo nom du dieu 
do roin'tioii roj’alc*,” aiul at other times stood 
fi)r the royal sign of Nebo,”*'*'^ but: it would be 
difiicult to establish any direct connexion be- 
tween the two. My own later i]nj)ressions were 
that it was an early eoiiventional typo of the 
Sacred Tree, for wliicli coiielusion the ap|K‘nr- 
jince, in some instances, of a. railing on the 
lower box seemed to give anthority.^^ 

Of the minor and subordinate devices wlneb 
rontribute to the filling-in oftbe general patterm 
we may notice the insertion of fi)nr dots at the 
coiners of the front Smtstihui near the toes, and 
tlie rej^eiitloii (.»r four llowors snnilar to ihosc in 
the centre of the wheel towards the heels of 
the feet . 

There are two examples of these full sI/.(> 

( 'nnniii‘j:li:iin in V.;l. III. ot \iU A 
i.2) pi. xxvii, li! M i.Mv«ai jin (Mijrm’. oniu* 
l.n\er |v>iii(Hi of iliis column. ][»• does not ltowi '\ it .‘^cimu 
to ]mvi‘ noli'.'L’d t lie imjKniant bosirin.tc id' the doleils i)!' the 
npjior pi rlioM of t,h(’ yiillnr, p. l.>7. *See iilio Kittot\, ,/. .1. >S. 

vol. XVI U ’17), p. 

Jihilsii T'^P' , p.lQL 

Jo urn'll Asl'ifii' Sor. Ih’Uijal ^vcA. VII. pi. xxxii. ii}<. d; 
ami liliilsu TopoH^ pi. xxxi. 10. 

Meiuu!' S jrro)<rr.'i As.'iijritnis, p. 22. 

j. 7.\ A. s. {X. y I V >1. r. p. 4S1. • 

Fergn ion, '1\ o,ji S. IV’., pi. Ixxviii. flg. 2, Imlia 
Mnseinn. No. 50. 

lliij 'inlraKir Mitni, BnJdh/i (hvj'i, p. 126. 

7r'in.-t'tctv>u.< li. A.S, vol. Ill.p. 72. The nuotaiion is 
from Wilhias’s i)ha.j<ivat. A Dalki^type photograph ul‘ a 
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ornamented patterns in the Auiaravati collection 
in the India Miisiaim. The purely tircliaic /nu/o.v 
seem to have been more simple in out line, and 
the ornamentation is confined to the eentrrd 
figiiro of a whecl.^’* Whereas in after times, we 
find the //«/;/’ Brahmans expjanding the 

uiimber of symbolic signs into iiiueteen, eoin- 
menciiig with the half-moon, but ignoring the 
more [)oteiit sun, e.xe(*pt under his typical device 
of the SirasllfiUt. Tlie Sfrttiuht .Vtuuhtit even 
omits the wheel’*''' substituting, perhaps, tlu'. 
diseus, but the fornun' leading symbol is invari- 
able in the majority of examplcis. The multi- 
jilication of figures on the sacred foot Jinally 
reacluM tlie extreme 8iam(?se limit of ‘‘ It/'S, or 
more” objects of devotion. It is iinporlaiit to 
observo bow ilu'se later adapialions of the 
normal outline Invarlaldy reeognised the central 
wheel as (hmoting tlu‘ sun, iiuisinuch as (dleet 
is given to the external Haines in the rt'volving 
manner already noticed, so that we find Captain 
Low observing accordingto some authorities the 
lliiulu vhitkara was a circular mass of lire, Instinct 
with life, darting forth llanies on every side.” 

Till': llonsi;. 

The conrsiu’s of Apollo lind equine ropresen- 
tativ(*s in the mythology of the IVdu.-?, but their 
number is, at tini(‘s, iiiereascd to seven, and, at 
others reduced to a single steed, who is oiidned 
with many oftbe attributes ol’ Sfirya himself. 

“The bright rod horse” avowedly symbolizes 
I ‘‘ llio Sun,” as in the Persian system “ le suleil, 

I siMiverain, conrsii'r rajiide, (cil (PAhiira--Mazda ; 

Alitlira., elicf dos provinces,” Ac., embodied the 
i same idea.'^ I’rofessor Wilson remarks that 
I the byiniis addressed to J) a d h i k r Ji or 1) a- 
! d li i k r a v a n, eontemplate the sun under tin? 

I ty|)e i)f a hor.se, and l)i\ ]\Iiiir eoiuairs in such 
an interjirctatioii whore Us has (the Dawn) 
is said to bring the eye of the gods, and l(?.*i.d on 
the lirlglit ‘‘ and beaiUifid Imrso, l.iy whiel; tlio 

vory (.‘lMl».ir;it:« copy of t h.- fi).>N['.rlii1 of l>inlilli:i, nciir Nt'pplj* 
bury in Sinni, wjk; hy M ’rriil.nior .‘•’imm" iitiu? 

in ilicir /.'/•■'o'l/. Tins 4 iiw ing tin: (’fnti'iil »SLili 

witli :/i 'ijt ^.lis^iilntllc^-..^. 'L'lio CAtcrnnl ll.i ni 'S ;i n- mndo tc 
ourvt', n-i in (o'l. I.uw’r! rxiunplt.', fn il to indioalL* tlio 
iMt di.ry nnitlon of tin: Inininnrv. 

Aluv MriUcr’.s “ ytn Sorrri llporn.< nfthc iJro 

L iTidoii, 1 SiP, p. P, }i-V. i. 6, 1. 

Hnnnnif p. .‘kil. The Mie-ij-.agctm “ worship tin* 

a<in •jnly of iiU the god.-t, iiiid .s:iL-i'irn‘c hor.-u'n to him; mid 

thia idlin' iviisiMj of this custom; they tliink it right to 
olh-r th'.‘ swiftest of all nuinuils t > th(‘ swiftest of all 
gtuL.” lleroilotus T. 211). Comparo Wilson, Ui[i Vedi. 

Ik pp. 112, 12 1, and prefiven pp. \ii. ot se^. ; Wllsen’s 
CJhjr.hid Works, vol. IV . pp. ii. JioS ; ami Burgoas’ Arct . 
Btiporfs, vol. II. (187 t-a,) p. H7. 

Ui'j Vediif vol. III. pp. X. 110. 
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sun seems to be intended.”"® The late Prof. 
Goldstucker also, in commenting on tho facul- 
ties of the Aswins, observed : “ Their very name, 
it would seem, settles this point, since ah'ii, 
the horse, literally ‘ the pervader,’ is always the 
symbol of the luminous deities, especially of the 
sun.”®® In tho Vvrdnas “the sun in tho form 
of a horse,” is said to have appeared to Y Aj- 
navalkya, and the version of the Vishnu 
Purdna goes on to state, “ accordingly the sun 
imparted to him the texts of the Ynjas called 
Aydtaijdma, and because these were revealed 
by the sun, in the form of a horse, the Brah- 
mans who study this portion of tho Yu jus are 
called V aj in s (horses).”*® The sacred horse 
is represented in the Amaravati sculptures in 
various attitudes, but always guarded or over- 
shadowed by the conventional imperial chhatm^ 
and ordinarily depicted as reverenced or worship- 
ped by tho bows and saldiufi of the surround- 
ing attendants. In his free form, as issuing from 
gateways, in associate processions,** his mission 
might bo taken to indicate the more arrogance 
of an Aswamedha sovenugii. But when ho is 
found to have special medallions or circular 
frames in the sculptures exclusively devoted to 
his representation, and those bosses are made to 
occupy the apparent place of honour, above tho 
fellow-circles containing the seated figure of a 
saint,** it would seem that tho intention of the 
artist pointed at higher things than tho Icd- 
horse of an Indian |lAja. It is very possible, 
as has been suggested by Mr. Fergusson,*® that 
the reverence of the horse was derived from the 
same aboriginal sourci*, as that which has led 
the Gonds to retain his form in their crude 
worship to this day. 

There is, however, one peculiarity in this re- 
appearance of tho horse on southern soil, which 
has apparently escaped Mr. Kergusson. That 
is, that we find the animal so closely associated 
with tho rites of tho worship of tho sun and the 
moon, as intuitively preserved among many 
sections of the aboriginal forest tribes. 

Mr. Hislop** incidentally alludes to “ B A d u 


Saiislfrit Ti\rU, vol. V, p. ir»7. See also J. H, A, S. 
(N.S.) vol. II. p. r>. 

JoHi-nal R A.S. (N,S.)vol. 11. p. 15. and vol. TX, p.228. 
Vishnu Purdwi., IT {ill’s editiorj, vol. JII, p. 57. 

7’rc#? nnd Serp- ;it WorshiiJj PI, x::xv. p. 135; xcvi. fig. 
8 j xcviii ; aud p. 223. 

*• pis. Ixxxi., lxx\ii. 

** Pago 203, 

♦* Ahori.iinal Trihes of the Central Provinces, Kdit- 
ed by Sir It, Temple. 


D 0 w a (tho great god), who, in other districts, 
is called B u d h a 1 P e n (the old god) * ^ * 
or Bur a Pen,” the chief god among the 
Khoiids, who is identified in a note*® with the 
sun-god. Some of the outside aboriginal races 
(the Kiirs or Kuls) are described as having for 
tho “ chief objects of their adoration,” the snii 
and the moon, “ which take tho outward form 
of wooden pillars, with horse, sun and moon 
set up before tlio houses of married people.”*® 
This association of the two symbols may 
p(‘rhjips serve to explain the juxtaposition of tho 
Wheel utkI the Horse’s head in the Amaravati 
sculpture.s, in jdates xciii. and xcv. fig. 
regarding which Mr. Fergusson remarks,*^ the 
horse “ is introduced in mid air alongside the 
wheel as an object of equal reverence ; and 
on a {)iceo of sculpture whore the wheel just 
above biin is the especial object of worship.”*® 
It is worthy of remark that the horse re- 
tained his fixed place as tho symbol of tho 3rd 
Jaina Tirthahkara, and though recognised inci- 
dent.ally as a power in theology, ho is altoge- 
ther ignored in the difibrent Pauranik lists 
amid the ampliQed nineteen authorized marks 
on Vishnu’s foot.*® 

P. S. — Since this note on tho Horse symbol 
was written, (TCnoral Cunningham’s work on the 
Barahat Tope has b(;en published in England. 

In the now examples of old devices now 
contributed, it will be seen that the Horse takes 
an unusually prominent position, even to the 
addition of tho Wings of tho Pegasus of Western 
mythology. On the votive table, in front of the 
shrine of the Sun, in tho lower compartment 
of the sculpture (PI. xiii. a), may bo traced the 
exact representation of the h(;ad of the G o n d 
clay -horse, who was “ ofibred in lieu of the living 
sacrifice, ” above adverted to.®® And further, in 
the same dedicatory position may bo traced 
votive fiowers — pure and sim])lc — together with 
clay reproductions of the symbols of the Sun 
under the various forms of lotus-leaves, wheels, 
an 1 i.he marked coincidence Swastikas enclosed 
in the simple orb circle of the aboriginal Sol. 

P. I I Calcutta Review, vol. V. p. 55; and 

Church Mission lntcUi[iencer, 

P. 2(1, quoting Mr." Bullock. 

Tree and Worship, r). 2l5, 

^Ir. llialop observoa, in a Noto at p. 26 : — ** The Scy- 
thian origin of Kfirs and Gonda might perhaps bo in. 
t’orred from Kodo Pen and earthen horses, which are 
otfered instead of living sacrifice,’* 

ilajendralAla Mitra’s Buddtux Oayd, p, 126, 

Note 48 above. 
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PROPER NAMES. 

Since my note on proper names given to 
children whose elder brotliers have died, was pub- 
lished in the Indian Aniiquarij for November 1879 
(Yol. Yin, p. 321}, T have been in communication 
with Dr. Rajendrii Lala Mitra, who has kindly fui*- 
nished mo with some interoatiiig information on tho 
parallel custom in Bangal. In Bangal a woman, 
who has lost several children immediately after 
their birth, is tmllod 'maddnchd i>odti, and two 
common names for tho children subsequently born 
aro Bhuto “The Ugly One,” and Gohardlian^ 
“ Dung-made.” 

The corresponding generic word in Maithili 
(Terhuti) for a child whoso elder brothers have 
died is mackhaif which Dr. Mitra has iiitnitilied with 
Skr. mrlfa vatm, and with tlic Bangali marchluii : 
a synonym, however, of inarhhai in Maithili is 
mararhhvdy which I am inclined to recognize as 
Sk. Mnfa fidtuthff. A IMaithiU prov<n‘b runs, 
“ 'I'l le mother of .a '.mvhluxi 
has to bear tho pangs of losing her sons.” 

There is, moreover, a noteworthy custom in 
Tiangal, which Dr. Mitra lirst brought to niy 
notice ; it is that of giving away the children subse- 
quently born immcdintely after birth, and then 
Inlying them back agnin from the donee at a small 
cost. The pi’ico varies from one to nine cowrie 
shells, omitting the even numbers, and thi‘ 
children are named aceording to tho ])riee })aid ; 
thus : FJeknudi, one shell ; Tiul'andi', three .shells, 
VdtHihka ad1t live shells; Satkaadi, seven sh(‘lls ; 
and Nukdiuil, nine shells. Such ininies are very 
eoiuinon in Bangui, and are invariably' duo to this 
custom. 

In M ithila (Tirhut) the euatom of sah‘, as above 
described, does nob obtain, but tlie aliovc iin n- 
tioucu names nre all used. iMoveover, in Mithila 
Uie nunihei* of .shells is not eoulined to oiid num- 
bers, e. f/. one of tho eommoiu st of tliese names 
is ChlialciiinU, six cowries. I. am inforined, liuw- 
ever, that in south Bihar, south of the Gangc.s, 
tlio custom of sale does obtain. 

The Bangfilt meaning of tho word Gobard/tan 
“ Dung-made” is curious. InMithihi it is a name 
of good repute amongst Vaishaiavas, who use it 
with reference to .he famous hill near Yrindiivaiia. 
Dr. RAjendraiai Mitra write.s with refercTice to this 
word that, in Bangill, when used as a proper name it 
is generally hnt not invariably explained to mean a 
dung-hill, but that a good Vaishnava may use ii. 
with refoi once to tho hill near Yrind&vaua. As 
a oomniou word it means the hill. 

Finally, may I ask any one who has any further 
information to give on this curious custom of 


nomenclature, to kindly publish it in tho pages 
of the Indian Antiquarij. 

Gjsohge a. (iIukuson, C.8., 

Madhubani, Darbhanga. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
^tAllAlinAnAlA. 

Ry JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., C.I.E. 

Kings should not be too jocular and good 

NATURED. » 

Tbe following is a free translation of Mahdhhdr- 
ata xii. 2h,‘>,‘U’f. Tho picture is, po.ssibly, drawn 
from the life., from something that tho writer had 
observed at the court of an Indian prince; and 
the like of which may often have been witne.ssed 
siiieo : — 

WTion kings aro we.alc, and love to joke, 

They (piiekly men’s euiitem])t provoke, 

Tlioir eoiirtier.s show tliem no respect. 

And all proprieties neglect. 

With jil)es to beard the prince presume, 

And even agrdust him rage and fume. 

'PIh y inaki) impert inent rerpiests ; 

Delay to do the king’s b«. hosts ; 

His secret .s all contrive to steal, 

And then to all the world reveal. 

Jlis muster's orders none obeys; 
h’hey intike a jest of all lie .says. 

Wlien lie is wroth, they only laugh, 

And hold his favours cheap a.s ehrdT. 

’fhey^ play with this poor silly king, 

A.^ with a bird held by a string. 

Even when their master liold.s a court, 

They still ])ursiie their wanton sport ; 

“ Tn this thou failed'st^ king,” they say, 

“ In that thou wente.st far astray.” 

A nd tliese prcsuin]»tuous courtiers boast 
That they'rt' the mtm who rule the roast. 
They fain would all th(.‘, world eonvinee 
h'hey’ve iiower to inllueiieo tlio prince ; 

“ in all atlViirs onr help you'll need ; 

“ '^riie docile ])rinee ulieys onr lead.” 

If charged ivitli public trusts, like knaves, 
'^rh.e.se men, of gold the greedy slaves. 

With seltish views tlieir power abuse, 

No protVin-ed bribes will e’er refu.se. 

Will edicts forge to gain tlieir ond.s. 

And beiietit themselves and friends ; 

AVill endless wiihs of falsehood weave, 

And so tho simple ])rincf3 deceive; 

And thn.s witli ruin overwhelm, 

His hajiless, poor, misgoverned realm. 

Tho following is a [»rose translation : “ And thou 
shouldst not laugh too much with thy servants, () 
chief of kings, i fear what evil results from this. 
203L Ih*om [.such familiar ] contact, his dependents 
despiso their master and do not keep their proper 
place, but tran.sgress tho limits of propriety 
(tatlvatah). 2035. When sent as messengers, they 
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liositate {vikalpfinhi); ilioy reveal scercts ; they ask 
for things that should not be asked for, and cat [the 
king’s] food. iiOOb. They grow angry, and incensed 
against the king their master; and by bribery (or 
receiving bribcis,) and deceit, they cause alfairs to 
miscarry. 20:57. by forged edicts they bring 
ruin on thcj king’s realm. They attach themselves 
to the guanliarjs of the women^ and adopt the 
same attire. In the prince's presence they 

spit. Devoid of shame, they repeat the king’s 
words. AVlien the jirince is jovial and 

good-natured, they mount the horse, or elephant, 
or car, which he likes. 2<*40. Tn the assembly 
bis friends speak thus : ‘ This, king, was diflicult 
for thee; tliat was a wicked act of thine.’ 2041. 
And when, lie is angiy they laugii ; and are not 
at all delighted when he shows thmn honour, 
and tlio}' arc jealous of eacli other. 2042. Tlioy 
l)L‘tray his secret.^, and rc'voal wliat (ho) does 
wickedly, and contem])tiU)iisly make sport of liis 
<n*rlers. . . . 2014. 'They are luit satisfied vvith their 
in.conic and .seize what should he given to the king.'* 
44iey seek to play with l»im as w'ith a bird 
Id by a string,'* and tell people that tlie prince 


can bo led by them. 2046. These and other evils 
become manifest when the king is mild and 
jovial.” 

A MODEL MAN. 

The following linos arc selected from a numbvjr 
describing the men who ” overpass all evils — 
Maliahli, xii., 40ri6 if. 

That man no evil nce<ls to fear 
To whom all other men arc dear. 

AVho ne’er abuse in kind rerpiitos. 

Nor struck, again the siniter smite.s, 

Who neither fears, nor fear inspirtjs. 

Who nurses no unblest desires, 

AVho can himself endure neglect. 

Blit pays to others all respect. 

AVlio, though himself by want opprest. 

Ne’er envies those by foi*tune blest, 

Who even in straits, would scorn to lie, 

And sooiu-r, far, would dare to die. 

And thus from every weakness freed. 

Ne’er sins in thought, or word, or di.-ed — 

A model man, who nobly livcb, 

’IV) all a bi'iglit exam{>le gives. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


B' :>i'irA CJaya, Hk* TTcriuitne'f.' ->} Sukya Muni. By HAjemlrn- 
I ia Mitrn, lib I)., C.bK., Ar. Ac. iin>l.er 

of the (jlvvcriuiH ht •'/ (..'aicutla, 1S7<':>. 

Nt>f 

We liave in the previon.s notice dealt with the 
]‘«.‘itions on mythology, and bi’ii.'lly with the 
iii’eiiir.i.’Ctural and artistic features of thi.s book, 
.if.d have found tlien\ fur from satisfactory: we 
w proceed to the iti.srriiifi'nis. i)r. lisliendralala 
M it ra has a reputation fur n ailing inscriptions, and 
nmy seeiii a bold st<-p tu question bis autbority 
ii .'Uch a field, llis lirst inscription in this 
x'lliiine, however, nuist attract attention. It is in 
t !)■; -Maiirya character, and i.s found repeated on .six 
(htl'ennit ])il!ars of the (jld rail— four in the niona.s- 
r< ’’y, and two in tlic enclosure of the groat temple, 
Hill IS read by the author ([). bS2)- 
A/fnyt' Ku I'lofi !((' (Ihiinn. 

After a long an.alysis, the Oaleiil.ta .sa.vant renders 
(ia>.— “gift to tlio fuu'soii named) Kuragi,” or , 
"gift to the eater of boiled rice A vn-y odd | 

0 .-cripl.ion indi'cd ! Bill let n.s e.xainine it. In i 

1 !;•'* sliarj)Ost example, the rn. of the second word 

o < xpre.s.sod liy a wavy’ lino as aii Girnar, and 
fa .-id(.‘ it. i.s a distinct wbence w’c read - 

A'l/flyr ]\ art t /> 1.11 ufd dihiavi, 

• With t ';,. view -f £,Min!tig :iu cntrrMice into their apart- 
iii.'ips.— roiiuiiiUiiiL'r. 

- . ■ lOf/t h7ci'.-». — Cornnientah-r. 

4’la' ejLi hiinS thin thus: rdjfiH 

.7r/e,A//; In ■(}.'' ki’r'tih sitsi^tt'cna hff<hlh(‘Wt p(U’- 
.' .'o'! • (7/ IT i.e. “They 4vnh to 

Miv eo in ^pert, 'eiiLtie'^, A'.i*. .vith the king. As with a 


Now as is the ihAkrit for dryd (fern.) and 
dyd/yc i.s, in Sans, the sixth case, nrifnijfih, while 
Kunwigi is a feminine name meaning a Deer 
(Dorca.s), the iii.scription can only be read as — 
'‘The gift of the noble (lady) Kiiramgi.” 

If we may trust to the text given in General 
Cunningham’s (vol. Ilf. pi. xxvi) the second 

inscription is surely of later date than the first, 
which ought to have been pointed out. The third 
is correctly road by Geuoriil (Amiiingbara, but not 
so by Dr. Itajendralala. It is in the Museum at 
Calcutta. The word Tahapanaka with which be 
ba.s so much diliienlty is no great variation 
from Tmiihitpauffka (with the aiLUffcdra inserti'd) 
8an.s. 'JVimrapdrnaJco — a native of Ceylon. 

No. 4 (p. lyl) is given by Ciiniiingham (vol. III. 
])l. xxviii.) in letters of the fourth or lifch century 
A.n. at earliest— not of the second as the author 
would lead the reader to suppose. 

Of his l.raiiscript of No. T) (p. iy2) wo can make no 
son - 0 : it is evidently misread or mispriiitod. 'fhe 
firs: line of the original reads , — Kdrito yatra vrtj- 
)’n.s(i 7 ifihrlJndlyrin(l]inliifiipv(lfidd (\ — ” made where. . . 
in the V^ajrasanahrihadgandliakiiti temple,” f.c. in 
the great temple; ynudhakiiH is a temple in which is 

bird fastened by a string, with a bawk, controlling the 
king.” I ha ve taken the senae to bo, not that they ucconi- 
paiiy the king in hifl ap<irta (if this ia how tbo Coinnicu- 
tator understttiuhs it), but that they make him the object 
of their sport, as if he were a bird lield by the leg with 
a string. The words of tho original are Krklitum tena 
chechlumti ndsiitrevf^^va 
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uu iiuage, — not ‘ a receptacle for aronuitica' as Dr. 
Kfi/jciidralAla supposes. In iiiscri|)tio!i No. 8 (p. 
195), the word again occurs, and also in another at 
the Mahant’s Monastery, in which w(i r('nd — ijcna 
(jandltnknH pwlinuffraiidiivlftt vUiUa ^ — “ who made 
ii Gandhaknti with three images,” — where this 
word must moan a temple.^ 

I7i No. <) the first sloka must he incorrectly 
copied, for it gives no sense, and this can hardly 
he tlic fault of tlie original engi*avor, for it is 
heautifully cut. Ifis reading is — 

?^r?Trrrr'^ i 

|%J "fr [%j rffrT»5^rnl >Tirsr^i%5^T- i 

•4 ’T I ?r4T'Tr‘-«TR'ifi'^i»nfwi^iR^iR)5rf II 

^ II 

Wo read it thus, printing the syllables ho has 
misread in h(‘avi(*r type ; - 

?'<Hf^rit fspBr I fsr^- 

*Trrr?Tgjr^ i TffT: i j 

F^T ^ ?r'4i'7rvTi’T'j^''rRff^ur^fti^PT 

And wo translate, — 

“q'liis most ornarnentnl, excellent and lofty tem- 
ple, coiislrnctcd for the Muni (’um])assi(jnating all 
sentient creatures, and the vaiepiisher of MAra, by 
liim named Hodliishena, a monk, pureminded, de- 
lighting in the way of perfect wisdom, an inliabitant 
(.)f Dattiigalla, for the of) unloosing the 

fellers of the world, of his ])iirciits and also of rel;i- 
tioiis and liis teachers, &c. inhabitants of Ahava- 

lict any one compare this with tAio author’s ver- 
'^ion on p. 193 and see tlu; di lien nee. 

No. 7, now also in the Calciut a Museum, he says, 
records the tunstieration of a l>nll in Sam. 7^1 ‘by 
Sri Suphandi niiattai'iika sou of Bliiinak.'nulla for 
tho puriH)SC ol’ securing ])rogeiiy.’ ills reading is 
ethnrd 781 V<ii!^<tl:]ia 9 rndln/n (/nl nid- 

m. . . . iiiuaa Uliiimilot nUusc.loia Std Suidiniult 
Hlmttdrol\(f a[?)<jyd[\)tld.'nio-id>itl . ., o iiaatidin/i /fa- 
hefoh t')nsh(fhha(filr<ilca-]ir(itlsh( Ihfr/i | 

Wo read it — 

OuLHO fiva, 917 Vo.i^dkha nidi 11(12?) Jaru^ 

dliyag nunn ra^lftv [la. . . 

((itttia liimaknuU h^iitcna S/'i Su]>d]i>di ’t-hliafttlr(ikd 
(jrnio 'ind~ 

Id iditirdlmmutili) iffi'OlJO. hetn vritshahhittdrii.kn. 
pruiiiihthitcti, 

‘ Sco Aldd(lli>nuipadipi1aL 01 ' * Vt‘\\i Synmiymea,’ where 
‘ ClaiK-lhuikuti* 18 dofiiu’d aa a ‘ Jina’s nbudo.’ 

* The socorjd liable of this word, Supakshi or SurpAkshi, 
may hn M, laakiuK it. ... tho locM proiiunciatba, Sulih/'- 
bhi ; both f rms luaj 1>0 ased, a3 lociul mimes of Sixii, 
beside ^>hom this I'ull was placed. 

‘ Thus ia sloka J, line 1, rcoil 

f (rT; In »1. 4, 1. 4 for ’Tlfl'g?^ ; read 


‘ Sam vat 917 Yaisakha, vad It (or 12 H) nn in- 
habitant of tho village Jar udhya the son 

of llimakaulla. consecratcil an image oi‘ Vrislui 
near to SupAikshi* ‘(or Sushdkslii) llhattaraka [i.r 
Sivn.)for the merit of his mother, father and self.' 

The facsimilu plafco xl. of inscrii)tion No. 8 is a 
very' good one, but tho transcri])t (pp. l9t-.o) is 
hardly in perfect accordance with it,'’ and ihe 
translation is unsatisfactory. 

Inscription No. 9 (pp. 19711) is not grapi'Ie*'. 
with : in tho iirst place the transcri])t is t;rroiieoii>. 
aiul then in the original the engi’iu er has arrangea 
it on tho dill'ereiit tacets of the stone in a way 
that i.s suiiK'what perplexing at first, but il ue 
read it as tln^ .sense rerpiires, W(! find that tlioiigli 
tlie language is not (piite grammatical, it can be 
made out with the exception of some portiLMis 
which ai-e chipped away'. Dr. Kajt iidralala makes 
not liing of it. We propose to read it thus : — 

17' dltiirniiilu t n tS'e. 

S ittdliit 10 rh chli in t{.dn ra ift tj o C'dhddt a lU [/> ih i^ri ijd 
1*111 rot Jut } )vti a r doj ast as yiiniv I uhv I U . (. ■ 
j fidsiitah ntdiiidu i; l:Jtt/tUo . . 

1 .... paiioi^fasijaira snsaiujafah saiujhah j 

I .... sidilJmiiantlf, si'(iiidnt\\ fostfo sa.fith' 
j f^id til. fi.i'uiu li iu i out H I at<f I'lddt ina jaslas ya | si'i 

I jtdniiuihliiulrtt i!<i iiid, ■ ]tnt roin.il(ii'lia)(dra.)tU(Ji klrl~ 
hl( jj (h’d.ksit a fusytf pn rttiidli t'i 
■yttdtuulaiui l:itni.ii!dtl.t:iii israfd . . . . || 

.ir/uiryo J<( yosoiialf Kfi ntd rtt.nt udsaiia.dyulah ) 

t^rlnu.iii Udda ndo par*', ipuiu 

yatifayali krLifih'ttpimJo pam^'yiitd nt 

ipU.d : i< Hi ya do 

il'iiullud\ n.f I ju'al un-ilf ritayiltirifd. rih ltd nyusin di 

sfihlut tiuiii’ti niliodluhtJdtaki'i jpupitoh ' 

/ridii nt itakrifddo pyasasfitib tiatidautu sttnuaifatifi-. 

sHilliiiitih. .... 

which niay bo rendered, Dtn’ii in tho Oliinrhi 
fa.mil\% <»f the Sindh eountry', was the illustrious 
VallahliafA.ja ; his sou was Desaraja. ; his son Ayieii- 
I eha- (.\tlitya) ; his son, w(dl known in tlu^ worhh 

wealthy^ [ti'an] his sou the beloveil Saiigha 

illustrious his son tin* illustrioii.' 

Dharnia; his son the illustrious Samanta - Ins 
sou was named Sri Ihiriiahliadi'a., whose glory' j> 
like the full moon, from w’ho.si; lotus-like nioutlj 

fxnue the grapes of (/o’.s) AchArya. 

Jayasena, hrigliteuing the throne of Kumarasona. 

lyy wh(*m, in the prosperous I Iddaiidapura 

whoso glory was like a mountain, made I his t(*nipl(‘ 
{gandluthifti) witli three imagfjs : may tla? merit <.! 
it bo I' r the attainment of .sii])remo know hslge lo 

*rfr?T_?^r in hI, 7, 1 7 for 

%rsr ' ivad RlfcffrT’^R^frfr— in ai. 7, 1.8 foiRnifrVt 

r.-a.l 'THT^'Tfr ; in si. 0, 1. 0 for ,vn.l 

; in. .^1. U, 1. 10 iP'V’VH 

1 :^ lint *ho roiidirjjx of tho faetiiniilo ; in fll. \). 1. 10 tor 

I'if gT'ifsrJfTTfr" read ; in si. ic, i. 17 fo. 

read 
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the whole world. . . . This eulogy Trisanina made, 
may the learned approve of it.* 

The next inscription No. 11 (pp. 199 ff.) is from 
the Journnl of tkn Asiatic Society of Benyal 
vol. VI. p. 657 if., but the author has not improved 
on the first version, which can hardly bo con- 
sidered satisfactory, seeing all the proper names 
in it arc misread. 

Then passing over the Burmese ones we come 
to No. 15 (p. -11), of which again wo have to find 
fault with the transcript, as not being at all correct. 
It is an important one, and worth translating 
anew. 

It is ill modern Nagari character and the care- 
lessness with wliich it has been transcribed may be 
seen from the following revised eopy‘ 

['] II %- 

fv# fSTJTr: sr sr^r ^ 

I I fl' JT?T>F4rr3rr 

WR’frrsnf- fr- 

f'J I 3Tfrf5^»rFr 

( \) 1 ?r:a[r^i'r!^^=T'-h rP^Ti^'r I fR- 

I 

v.^jfr f •STl^rfTJT^r'^ »TFr?f ffPR'it r^5?RT«TITf^% I 
sjRTf^Pr I ^T?w^?^rrfsr ^rrsiR^- 

[•’] I fr^R- 

] ’TcrtiWR I J5T- 

I Trni=5grf.T l 

ST^H'-TT^rf^- rfit II 
iffjpfRr '•R^r^^'TRR’-T. I 

[*] f^?iTfJT^’^?[j^.5Ti5f^ 3T^ qt 

WpKflS tirvTPTR n I 
irpr 7r=Rnmf^ *T?MT'kT^*Rr^' qi '<(!?% 
Rr«R!TsiTf rqfTrJTfssRRipifrirRrrH ’T?'R''r 

rrsT ^ 

L"] ifNIr w=n:i’^ ftfr 

ofT^ ‘TfiirHr'^ Rwi'^TjFsrr snlTrS'rr'Trt sr-iT'Jr^'^^'jrr 
TJrm fFT^^rt?:frrrp^>TTR ;RrrtKrK?rTmw°r- 
«fri^ «fmfwT^^"r»rrf^Rrr rgriir^ir|- 

?*t*rR-TrT mf^^‘r’?*Ti3T^3r3T(?R«Tr^ r»TiT ^jnri^rqr. 

L” I qr’T ^?!¥iTTfT fq^i- 

nr^Tir^ ijt 'irr,^?raFrq'’'qr«T flqrri% 

aRqR'W'Tfnrq%5T?iFi='f(^ trifi^r lT<Tr^ 
»r5^(?^5T q-j%?rqri'rr 

I’] Rr I q?r%%frr 

flf«RnT»mr#r I T-TR-'ifsifq^qpt^fjpt >fS|5?rR sr^r- 
qrrr tr% ?TfC 

55 ^’^ %'T»^q»TrnRiiq. 


?T»TRrr?r>nR<Tr- 

[*] q^RErmq^i%?jf qftqrftrr 

tiPvR- 

qsrnERggjqrRarqrRqiKfRri^q' R=^!ffRr 

["J ffSrfq qrr^ 3TiT|qr ff R ^ R - ar 3Tn»rr qR- 
5rf%^?5iR(f^ qi?Rf?rrt»«^Rr ?rm|rfi 
JTfRsrnR Hi%fqr 3Rqr^q?!?RH55n(rrnwi'>r 

?wrrr ^ T'aA ^iRf^tTr fcr[?] 

— 3R3t[^qT 7?f^?rrfr ^r- 

['"j HR itr^ I 3Tr(ir^rcRR»iitsT wr^- 

I'qr^RT 3Tf>TsnT(?iIR^ JRr 
f%RifDFqT)tr^f 

iT'<j-f'j%gr^% iffitqqre'Rqq’rrrnsrii'^srr^w- 
»Twr^ “'fiqckrrfrqqr'^ffjRr rrsnrfqr’THPr- 
[”] ’i.^r 3T%qf^frmRflr?^3r9^^=^'R5nTr?Rr5r* 
RJTjTtr5rRrPrqTr'^^%w.gti]R str- 

v*qrr3r>j5rf''fvpf ’jfiR^^rfiqrrRnt^ ^msrrr^- 
HTH ^mnrfKHR^' 

tRRf ?^r- 

[”] fRrri i» qri|TTqRr(T^5jra?i | 

RfqfsR )R:^"^^R<Jrr3rFr3T?p^??3r ^nq' 'q'^Rr r»T- 

frqqr *rffrrt=^ ^nfqqrR 1 rrf%: 

qrfT'm 

f H HfiriJ rRri% f Rr ^4 - 
('■') r?flf'’'Hr'''RrpRqr'^r'qq(? f^nrr tjR-qjjq#- 
frqr?r^ »T?rqTrvr ^tfrrrt^ 

RR<qr?9fq V^R 'Tf^RHqrrfJr I RTrrfqijfqHRraTR- 

qrqr^RRTR fq^qr^ jR’TRRnr^r i rfq- 

)STr*T 1%?/^ rPqrqK 'qpRTsf HTRt 

qffT’^jrrRRsmsrRrPT *rrRqrr3T<Tfjft' 
qRqf^!(Tt Rrqfq’<Tff’Rrq?T I 

^wafr rnfrrr’5rR RnR-^- 

mn fR"crq II 

AVere it worth while occupying the space, we 
mighl, add still very largely to the already lengthy 
catalogue of errors in this volume. Enough lias 
already been adduced to show in bow iinscholar- 
iiko a way the book has been produced. Even in 
so simple a matter ns in fpioting (p. 167) from a 
translation of Strabo, be garbles the passage 
whore it is opjiosed to bis o\vn theory, and ineii' 
tions the “ walls” of ralibotbra but omits the 
empliatic statement that they were wooden” 
wali , — bocauso bis theory requires that they 
should liavc been of stone. 

We cannot understand how the Government of 
Bengal, in a work published at the public expense, 
should allow the author to make it to so large an 
extent the vebiclo of umiualificd attack on men of 
the highest eminence in antiquarian research, 
while on the other baud, all else in the volume is 
so inaccurate and worthless. 


* Tbo words in heavier type ire wrongly traiiscribed by Dr. UajendralAla 
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THE SUTRA CALLED N(7/lN-.S7/i/f-N/U, ‘‘ STLVIHI-WITITE WOMAN.’ 

[Translated Jrom the GlihiesCj the second part of the Volume indicated btj vclv 
{Buddhist Tripiiaha), 1st Sutra, 


BY REV. S. 

rflHUS have I heard. On a certain occasion 
Bhagava was residing in the country of 
She-wei (Sravasti) in the garden of Jeta, the 
friend of the orphan, with 1250 great Bliikshus. 

At this time the world-honoured one address- 
ed the Bhiksliua in these words : — Oh Bliik- 
shuslif men only knew the merit (relir/ious 
merit) of giving their goods or properly in 
charity, and the reward (phalam) of so doing as I 
know the matter — so that at the time of eating, 
whether it be the first or the last mouthful taken, 
this feeling of charity were always uppermost, 
and if not present so as to make men ready 
to give al] away, then no food were to bo takcii 
at all, [ — then (hero 'wonhl he great profit — ]. 
At which time the world-honoured one uttered 
the following versos : — 

“ If only men of every kind 

Acted in accord with Buddha’s words, 

And kept back somewhat from their Ibod for 
ehavity. 

Then the result would be a gr(?at reward. 

But whether at the first mouthful 

Or at the last mouthful 

If charity be not uppermost in the mind. 

Then a man should not eat at all !'* 

At this time the world-honoured one having 
uttered these stanzas, addressed the Bhikshns, 
and said: — Oh Bliikslius ! at a ceilaiii time iii- 
numcTable ages {hat pas) ago there was a emdain 
Royal capital : the king of which was called 
Padnia : there was a woman of that city called 
“ Silvoi-colour,” who having all she required at 
Lome, went forth to visit other houses to see 
how the occupants thereof were faring. Now 
this woman was excaiedingly beautiful, with all 
the distinguishing marks of loveliness, and her 
body of a most dazzling whiteness [and hrnce 
her name]. At this time, approacliiiig a corlain 
residence, she entered it, and having done so, 
she found within it a woman just delivered of 
her first-boru child ; this child was very fair to 
look upon, and of a colour surpassingly beautiful. 
And now she saw Lids newly- delivered wmman 
seize the child iii her hand with a view to 

\ Silver- White, or Silver-colour, is probably a corruption 
or BuppoBcd derivation from Sivi, and this SAtra is tbi're- 
foro tho Northern form of the Hivi J&taka. The derivation 


BEAL, B.A. 

devour it. At thi.s time tho woman called 
“ Silvor-eolonr” in haste addressed the mother, 
and said : “ Sister ! what are you going to do” ? 
She rcplunl “ J am ikmishod ! I have no life left 
in me ! I have not what to eat ! I must devour 
my child !” Then Silv(‘r-eolour asked her, .say- 
ing, “Sister! stop a while, this thing is impossi- 
ble ! Sister ! is f here not in all the house ji morsel 
of any food lit for you to eat She replied at 
once : “ Sister ! I hail at one time stores i^f 
food wliich I keiit hoarded up with niggard 
care ! and therefore am 1 now left without a 
morsel to eat.” Then Silv^or-cnlour said : “ Sister ! 
stop a wdiilo, I will run to my housi? and 
bring yon some food.” She ri'plied : “ Sister ! 
my ribs arc breaking, my l)ack is rending in 
twaiin, my heart is palpitating without a mo- 
ment’s rest, the world seems all ilark about me, 
befm’O my sister ri'aehes her liome I shall be 
dead I” Tlum Silver-colour Ihougbt thus with 
herself: “ If 1 lake the child and go, then this 
poor woman wall i)erisli ; if J do not take it whoti 
I leave, she will dev(.)iir it — what i!X])ediejit is 
there thim by w’hieh I can sfive these twx) lives r” 
She Jisked therefore : “ Sisti.-r ! is there a knife 
in the house I can uses*?” She answered 
“ ’f hiu’e is,” and taking a knife she ga.vc 
it to Sil vor-eolonr : w’ldlst she on her i)arl, 
holding tiie knife with her own h;nui, eat off 
her tw'o breasts for the woinau to (‘at ; tlien 
addressing be)*, she saivl : “ Here-— eat tlu’se two 
breasts of mine and wdieii slio bad eaten 
them, Silver-eoloLir again em^uired — “ Sister ! 
are you now satisfied r” She replied “I am,” 
1’lien Silver-colour continued : “ Sister ! now this 
child redeemeil Avitli my ow'ii flesh is mine ! 1 
wull take it, and keep it as my oAvn ; and iii my 
own house feed it and nourish it as it r(‘(|uires.” 
Saying these w’onls, the blood flowing ikwvn 
over her person, anil l(?aving its traces along 
the ground, she dejiarted and came to her bouse. 
Then her ridations and friends beholding her thus, 
flocked around, and asked her saying, “ Who has 
done this ?” Sil ver-eolour replied “ I with my 
ow u hand Iiavo done it.” Thou they asked 

would bo from tho last root f^ioshinet fromAvhich oomes 
“ white." 
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again, “ And why have yon acted thus ?’* Then 
Silver-colour replied, and said : “ I have resolved 
to cultivate a heart full of compassion, and never 
to give it up, for thus I seek to arrive at perfec- 
tion {a)i n.tlara .^ahnjuli sanihndhi) ^J’hon all her 
relatives answered, and said : “ Though you give 
your body thus in charity, and afterwards repent 
of what yon have done, all this wdll not tend 
to the completion of the VnyouiUti yon desire to 
accomplish (viz., of And they asked 

lier again : Wium you thus mutilated jonrself, 
had you inward saiisfaciion, or did 3'on do it 
with regret ? ’ Tlien Silver-colour said : When 
I had resolved and vowed to ent oil’ my breasts, 
then? was no feeling of regret in my mind, 
my mind wavered not for a moTiicnt”— and then 
in proof slic said : “ and now in virtue of my vow 
\r± my breasts bt; restored as they wore at tirst.” 
Having made Ihis vow, lo! her breasts wore 
restored again as at first.® At this fiinc all 
tlie Yakshas and so on, in Iho city of Padma 
raised a great cry, and said ; “ The lady Silver- 
colour has now with her own hands ent olfher 
breasts!” Tlien tlio eartli-Dovas (f/mli) hear- 
ing this ery took it up, and ri'peated it in the air. 
The Devas hearing tlie cry repeated it iii the 
higho!' worlds, till the news spread even to 
the Brahma lokas. At (Ids time the Divine 
^^akra raja reflected thus : ” This indeed 

is an iin[M‘ecedented event, that this woman 
Silver-colour from her pity to all flesh sliould 
tluis willi lier own hands cut off lier breasts. 

I will go now, and enquire of herself respeet- 
ing it.” So ho immediately ehangi’d himself 
into the form of a Brahman, holding in his leit 
hand a golden pitcher, and bearing’ a golden 
begging dish in his right hand, and pro- 
vided wiih a golden stalf, Ikj went thus to the 
Royal City of Padma. Having arrived, lie 
gradually aj)proached the liouse in wliieh Silver- 
colour dwelt, and taking his stand witliout the 
door he sang the wonted words of those who 
l»egged for food. Then Silver-colour luiving 
heard the chant of ono who bogged for food 
outside the gate, immediately took a dish, and 
tilling it up 'with food she went forth. At this 
lime tlio Brahman addressed her, and said : 

“ Sister (lady) : stop a while, I need no food 
on which she jeplied- “ Why not?” The 
Brahman then said, “1 am the Divine 

• Viuc iiiJcha Kartyo, Eastern Monachism, p. 273. 


and T have some doubt in my mind about your 
conduct. I have come therefore to enquire further 
of you, answer mo then, Ipray you.” Silver-colour 
replied in these words: “ Great Bnih man ! you 
need but ask as you think bc^st, and I will answer 
yon truly,” ddien the Brahman asked her and 
said, “ Lady ! is it true that you cut off your breasts 
to give as an act of cliarity to another ?” She 
roplicHl — “ It is trn(>, great Bralirnan !” The 
Brilhinan then said : “ And what led yon to do 
it ?” Silver-colour answered — “ My great com- 
passion, and my aim to aeeomplisli the condition 
of perfect wnsdom.” The BrjUiman replied, 
“ This is a V(‘ry diflionlt matter, this so-callc‘d per- 
fection — for if Micro be the least vc.stige of regret 
mixed up with the deed, then it can never lead 
to the (completion of the) Paramita (nf chftri/n). 
Tell me, ilion, when you pc?rfoi‘ined the act, did 
your heart feel hajipy or not, and when you felt 
the anguish consequent/ on tlie infliction of the 
wounds, had you no desire to change your 
purpose Silver-oolour nqilied : “ Kausika ! J 
swear that I have never faltered a moment in 
my purpose io obiain the condition 1 have 
named, in order that T may save the world, nor 
did I falti'r cither wdieii 1 cut olf rny breasts, 
and in proof that 1 felt no particle of r(‘grct, 
let me now, ifwliat. I say bo true, bo changed 
from a woman to a man.” Then Silver-colour 
having made this oatli, was clianged IbrMi- 
with into a man, and h(U‘ heart was filled with 
joy unuiterahle and delight without measure.*'’ 
And now as in this elianged form he wandered 
forth from jdace lo place — lie came io a certain 
tree, and sitting under it he fell asleep. Now 
at Mils lime the king of Padma died, and as he 
was childless, thorn wais great distress in tho 
country. ’Idnui the great ministi'rs went from 
tree to tree, from villago to village, from town 
to town, from cajiitid to csipital, everywhere 
seeking one possessed of royal marks whom 
they might choose as tlieir king. And wdiilst 
thus' n sear(!]i they s.aid : “ How shall we ever 
obtain a proper king to reign over us ?” At 
this tinu* there was a certain powerful minister, 
who, being Avorn out Avitb the excessive heat, 
entered a tank covei’cd with flowers to bathe, and 
whilst thusoccupiod he saAV there lx5ncaih a tree 
a man asleep of surjiassing beauty, and distin- 
guished by all the necoss.rry signs cf Rbyalty, 

^ i^iJe as boforo, an explanation of the Sacha Xorfya, 
Hardy, EasU Mon. p. 273. 
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and he observed tlmfc although the sun was 
declining fast, that the shadow of the tree still 
remained protecting him. Then the great 
minister in a nioiiumt caused him to wake, and 
when he Avoko he took him to the “Hoyal City” 
(llajagriha, /.c. tlu^ capital), and performing the 
acoiistomc;d tonsure, he clothed him in the 
kingly vesture, and put on his head the jewelled 
crown, and accosted him thus : — “Now* you are 
king, act and govern us accordingly !” To whom 
he answered : “ I am indeed una))le to net as your 
king.” The minister answered : “Jlntimleed 
you must to which he replied : “ If indeed you 
take ni(? to reign over yon, iln'ii on yonr ])arts 
you must tako f)n yourselves the ten religious 
[^vlr(nanfi) vows ((tc //) — to whieli when they 
agreed, he nndei’took to govern thc'm as a king 
in righteousness and he was called 

again “Silver-colour.” Now at, this time the 
age of the oplo rerudicMl to 7t),OPO nulmfds of 
years, so tliat tlie king having reigned thus 
for liujidreds and countless t lions, ands of years, 
at length eainc to die — and when about to die 
he repeated these words : — 

“ All things tliat exist arc transitory, 

They must of necessity perisli and disappear, 
^J’hon gh joined t:og(‘tlior, tlau’c must be sepa- 
ration, 

Where there is life, tlun’e must be death, 

All depends on f.;e/n//o7, 

Whether jrood, or whellu'r bail, 

All tbings born, 

Are uiistjible and ineoiistant.” 

Now, after that king’s death lie returned ag.ain 
to be b«.)i*n in the same kingdom, the Ituyal 
capital of which was Padma. I le was born as a 
nobh'uian’s eliihl, very beautiful and fair. At 
eight years of age with oOO other jonth.s ho 
entered school ; whilst there lie enr|uired of 
those elder ones who had already finished their 
school course, why they had gone to .school, and 
on tlieir replying they had gone to learn tlioir 
letters, lie said “ Wliafc profit is there in learning 
letters, only one thing is necessary, and that is 
to aim at the nncMpnilled and unsurpassed con- 
dition of heart known as Amdlara-Hamyalc- 
mmbhoJiy And what is the meaning of that 
condition, they said. To which ho replied, ‘‘you 
must abov i all tlmgs aim at the accomplisl)- 
ment of the ^lyi VaramUasy And what are the 
six : — “ i\\ 0 'p(mi)iiUa of charity {ddna), of moral 
conduct (sUa)^ of patience {Icshanii)^ of perse- 


verance (wii-f/a), of contemplation (jtiuua)^ and 
of wisdom Then having lu'urd ibis 

they said, Nve will aim at this. Thus lhat child 
having led his com])ani()ns into this condilidu he 
rc'flectcd thu.s, “ Now I desire to do some small 
act of charity, wliether it bo for man {hipcl) or 
beast ((inadnipril)y Having so thought ho 
repaired to a public place of burial (siftrrfnia), 
ami forthwilli taking a pocket knife (li-lili, “ u 
ktnfr fur he l)i'gau to cut his body till the 

blood gushed out, and then smeared himself 
all over with the lilood and dust, and lying 
down in the midst of the (renu'tc'ry, ho .sang 
out the following words : (>ome now fi’om 

far and near, y(? two-fuoti'd and four-footed 
ereai un's all, eomo liero and eat, oh eoiiio and 
eat my lle.sh from my body.” Now among tlm 
birds tbai- rrequented th.at plaeo tbere was oTie 
whose name was ijruv.-shrii (“ having a hand”), 
this one c*oming to the Inn’init ju'relied above 
his fondiead and peeked at his right eye, ami 
I having peek(ul at if, he let it go again. 
Then tlu*lu‘rmit said : Why do yon ])eek at iny 

right eye, and ilum let it go 1” 1'ho 1)1 rd rejiVuMl 
“ of all parts of a imurs body T tliink tlio eye 
most lieaiitifiil {to (he Tluai tlie lierniit 

addressed fho bird, and saiil : “ Tliougli a thou- 
sand times over you peckcnl at' my riglit eye and 
still let it go, yet should F fei l no anger or 
resentment in my h(‘iirt.” Tlieii that bird peeked 
out both his (^yes, ami the rest of tlie hints, all 
asseiiililing in tlie ccinelerY, came and (hw'oured 
bit by l)it the heiTiilt's flesh, till nanglit but tlu^ 
blea(;lied bones were left. 

Having quilled this body lie immediately 
came back, and was reliorn in that Hoyid 
city of ihidma as tlie ehihl of a Ibwliinan, 
very beautiful to behold, and incomparable for 
grace. J Faving completiid 20 years ofag<'. In’s 
parents addr(‘ssed liiin, and said : “ J\Fy son 

{Mdn(n\i),you must now gotahoim'ofyonrown.” 
Then the young man answea-ed' his fitlier and 
mother, and said : “ W'iiat reason is tliero for me 
to liave.a lioiise ofniy own, J liave no diesii'o for a 
family residence, rny only w isli is to be allowed 
to enter the deep mountains as a recluse.” Ilis 
parents having given their consent, he left his 
home, and found a home amidst the mountains 
and tlio forests ; whilst wandering thus he saw 
amid the mountain woods two aged Bn\braans, 
wlio were Ri.shis ; coming to them, he asked 
what they did dwelling there ; to which they 
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answered — Munava ! we dwell Lere in order 
to benefit living creatures, prnctising all kinds 
of anstenties/^ lie then ciKpired further: “I 
also with the same desire to benefit all living 
creatures am come here to reside and to suller all 
kinds of painful austerities.” Then that youth 
passed on to different places amid tho forest 
glades, making fhe earth his dwelling place 
(livhtfj in. huh's f) and whilst thus practising 
himself in religious austerities, he obtained, in 
virtue of his mtn-itorious conduct, the eyes of a 
Uova (lii’accn/i/ sitjhf). Then looking round 
about on the i)Ince and its neigldjourliood, not 
far off lie saw a tigress who dwt‘]t tliere, and 
just about to bring forth her young. Then the 
youth having observed this, began to tbink tlius 
with himself : “ this tigress not long henco will 
bring forth her young, and having done so, 
then perhaps she will die of hunger, or in her 
famished state desire to eat her yonng.’’ 
Having thought thus he then returned and asked 
the two nrrdunans, and said, “ Wliieh of yon will 
divide his body, and giv'O it in food to this 
tigress ?” They answered him : “ Neither of us 
is ready to divide his body for food to give the 
tigress.” Having received this rc'ply, after seven 
days tlie tigress was delivered, and having 
brought forth her young she carried them in lier 
mouth to tlio don, and again came ont. TJio 
youth liaving observed this jmoceoding forthwith 
went to tlio pla (!0 where the two Ilishis dw('lt, 
and addressed them-thus : “ (Jreat llisliis, the 

tigress has brought forth her young: if now 
ye indeed seek to benefit all that lives, and for 
this purpose arc sufiering austerities — now' is 
vour opportunity — ye may now cut up your 


body, and give year flesh to the tiger- mother 
to eat.” On this those two Brahman Kishis 
immediately went to tho place where the tigress 
was, and having come they began to think 
ihns — who can patiently endure such pain 
as this in practising chaiity ? Who can cut 
oil tho flesh from his body that ho loves to give 
to a starving tiger ?” Having reflected thus, 
that newly delivered tiger-mother began to 
follow them at a distance, seeing which they 
were filled with fear, and mounting into the air, 
flew away. 

At this time the Manava youth looking 
around him spoke to those Brrdunans, and said : 
“Is this your vow and your oath Having 
said this he forthwith vowed, and said: “1 
now give my body to feed ibis tiger — oh would 
that in couseqiieiico of this sacrifiee I may 
obtain the unsurpass(‘d and poiTect condition of 
being.” Having made this vow, he took a 
knife, and hijnself cut fl(3sli from his body, 
and gave it in charity to the tiger mother ! 
“ And now. Oh Bhikshus, entertain no doubt in 
your minds, it i>s from compassion to you tliat 
I declare tfiis — look no further, but accept my 
words — it w as I wdio was born in Padma as 
that Silver-colour wdio cut otT lier breasts to res- 
cue and save tbatcliild who was no other than 
Ilahnla. It was I who gave my body in that 
Sitavnaa to feed the birds. It w’as I wdio 
cut off my fiosh to feed that hungry tiger, 
w'hilstyou were tho Brahmans, and because of my 
self-donyiugcharity in bearing sorrow for others, 
I have now attained Pt'rfoction of Being.” 

Tho Bhikslius hearingtheso words were filled 
with great joy and exulted mightily.* 


SUCCESSION OF BUDDHIST PATIHARCilS. 

BY llEV. S. BEAU. B. A. 


It is well kuow'n that there is an assumed 
succession of Teachers w^ho prcsi(lcd over the 
Buddhist Church from the death of the Founder, 
down to B 0 d h i d h a r m a, the last ami 
twenty-eighth in tlie succession, who flourished 
in South India about 525 A.i>. The list of tbeso 
I^atriarclis is preserved wuth some degree of 
accuracy on Chinese and Thibetan w^orks, and 
it is possible that a complete examination of the 
subject might result in establishing some useful 


* > iSrt t Jthiiihn ig pictured in Cave XVT. at 

and porhflpn anoUitT version alno in Cavo IX.; they are 
maclb injured ia both cases, bat appear to agree mure 


elironological data. Tho following account .is 
compiled chiefly from Tariinritha’s History of 
Ttnddha, and some Chinese fragments scattered 
thr«-J!gh various books : — 

1. Snkya Buddha. 

2. Knsyapa, presided over tho Church for 
ten years, 'NVassiJicf, Bonddhisme, § 42, 

3. Ananda, presided for forty years. 

4. Sanakavasa, or Sanavasika ; ho lived at 
i^ravAsti and at Varanasi; at this time tho 

clogely with th© Sinhaleflo form of the than tho 

Chinoao. The latter however may throw light on those 
and perfiaps other wall-paintings at Ajapt^.— En. 
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number of mendicants became so numerous that 
there was a dispersion of the community, and 
Madyantika, with 10,000 Uahats, proceeded to 
the north and finally sciiled in Kashmir. There 
was a great conversion of the followers of King 
Sudanu, the grandson of Ajatasatru, under this 
patriarch. 

5. Upagupta ; contemporary with Kalasoka, 
100 A. a. Under him the first great division 
of the Church took place, and the second 
council was hold. 

0. Daitika, or Dliitika. 

7. Kala ; according to Taranatha, this patri - 
arch was principally (•oiiceriied in tlie conver- 
sion of Ceylon and Orissa. 

8. Sudarsaaa, engagc.d principally in tlie con- 
version of Sindh, and South India. 

9. Katyayana. 

10. Mahaloma. 

11. IVirsvika, or Parsva, principally instrii- 
inontal in the Conversion of Asvagoslia. (Tani- 
iiTitha speaks of this jiairlurch under the name 
of Nainli.) 

12. ^lahatyaga (sometimes spoken of as Fu- 
iia-ya-shi, Woaj Puli^ l!>7). 

lil. Asvagosha, a very celebraf(‘d patriarch 
{vitlfi his Info, translated by Wassiliuf, Ind, Aid, 
vol. IV. p, 141). 

14. Kabimara (Kia-pi-mo-lo). 

15. Nagarjuna, sii])poscd to have been coii- 
iemporary wil.h Yikramadiiya. 

10. Aryadi?va, or sometimes simply Deva. 
He was a disciple of Nrigrirjima, and an interest- 


ing anecdote of his zeal is recorded by 

Pah, § 1B8. 

1 7. Ragurata. 

18. Sanganandi. 

19. Goyasheta (placed 74 b.c. by Jfdirn, vol. 
II. p. :ur>). 

20. Kiimarila. 

21. Jayata. 

22. Va-subhandii, gem^rally placed ns coii- 
tempora ly with V i k rai n ad i ty a. 

24. iMnnnra. 

24. Hiiklena. 

25. Sitsi, driven out of Kashmir and norllj 

India by tJie cruel pc'rsecution of Mnhinikiihi. 
This king is the Mehrkiil of the .1///// Alilmrl^ 
vol. 11. ]). 145. He is ])lMC(‘d by Cunningham 
about 500 A.L>., and made contemporary with 
Ihiliidilya (An*//. vol. 1., p. 12). Hut 

Forgiisson places liim in the second century {Tr. 
am/ Sf i'll, ]] <»/*. p. 105), which is jiiore probable. 

20. Ihishiasila. 

27. Ihitniamilta. 

29. Hudhidhanna, who arrived in Chijia a,i». 
52(;. 

The suecessivjn in China was kept np until 
A.n. 714, when it was finally lust. The iiaines 
of tlie Chinese Pittriarelis were these ; — 

1. Hodliidharma. 

2. Hoei-klio-ta-szu ...died 592 A.n. 

4. {Sengdin-ta szn ,, OOO „ 

4. Tao-tin-ta-s/.u ...... ,, 051 ,, 

5. Hoiing-jiji-ta-szn ... ,, 075 ,, 

(). lloci-neng-ta-szu ... ,, 714 


TIIK 8A1VA PARIKRAMA. 

BY BHAGVANLAJ. INDHA.Jl PANDIT. 

the hack, wnili Kartikswami or Siva at the left 


Round the old vSivalayas or great temples of 
^iva we often find a number of snialliT shrines. 
Thus round the Vimana of the great temple ot 
Kailiisa at- Klura, there are live such shrines on 
the same platfo? in. They are now empty, and 
the visitor may be at n loss to know their desig- 
nations. At i he back of the groat hall thi*re is 
a door near oaeli corner leading out upon the 
platform on svhich these temples stand, and 
which forms a pradaJishijid or ambulatory pas- 
sage round the great shrine of the linga. Passing 
out by the door at ilio right or south end of the 
back wall, the first shrine was dedicated to the 
M 4 1 r i s, whoso seven seats are arranged along 


side, and Canapati with Rhringi at the right. 
The next, on the south-east corner, wasdedieated 
tu Chanda, whoso image is one of the most 
disgusting in the Hindu Panilnam ; he is repre- 
sented nude, in lustful excitinueni, cither with 
two or four hands, lioldi ng the Irlsaht and a 
jug or a dantru^ with Siva’s third eye in Ids fore- 
head, and his hair in the jatd or Yogi’s style. 
The refuse of the offerings in a Saiva temple 
were thrown to liim. Rehind the great shrine, 
or on tlie east side, the small shrine is for 
P a r V a t i, whose place is just behind her lord’s. 
The tburth on the north-east is for B h a i r a v a 


^ From Tka OrUntal, 8ept. 25, lb76. 
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or R a (I r a ; and tho fifth, on the north side, pro- 
perly belongs to G an o s a. Through tho north 
Avail of tho groat shrino comes tho channel for the 
Avater Avhich has been used in washing the groat 
///h/f/, and falls into a trough: this outlet 
is called the wliich it is unhuAdhl 

for tho Avorshipper to pass in performing his 
ritual. For the pitrlhrahid or 'pradulcshlnd of 
Siva is not pro])(.‘rly pci’formed by going 
round and round the temple, as in the case of 
the other gods, but in accordaiu'-e Avith the 
slokii : — 

Vriiiliam ClHUidam vri-^hdia chuiva 

aonidstUyaiii ]>iui fi rc rish n m 

din mi nk rh i chd 

p 7 {.ii(isrJittnd(tiit. 1 1 u narvrhhitm. 

That is -tlio Avorsliipper must first go to the 
Nandi, Avhich is always in front of the liidja 
shrine, and standing behind it perform his 


namaalmrd to SiA^a ; thence he goes along tho 
linulahHlnnd passage to the right, to tho shrine 
of ("hand.'i, and pays his worship there; returns 
to Nandi and again Avorships the liivja ; then 
round as before, but past the shrine of Chanda 
to the Himnanlnt, where ho touches his eyes 
with the water used for Avashing the god, and 
worships. Next he returns to Nandi and u 
third time Avorships the Hhfja ; he returns a 
second time to Chaiula, and having performed 
l)is nnmnakurn to him ho adv^ances as far as the 
Somastdraj and looking np he Avorships the flag 
on the spire; then returning to Chanda he again 
does pdja to him, and comes back to Nandi to 
make anotlier mumultdra to Siva. 

This is the full punkramd; but tho custom 
ha.s ahnost fallen out of use all ovaa* tho penin- 
sula of India, ami no figure of Chanda is to be 
found in any temple of modern times. ^ 


ARCH.EO ! iOG 1 C A li NOT ES . 
BV M. J. WAIJI()i;SK, LATE M.L.S. 

( (^"iifinacd from p. 7^\) 


No. XXV. — I\(t>phnsli(’S in l/tc 
One of the most universal of superstitious 
customs is that of tying bits of rag to bushes 
or trees at spots lujld to be sacred or liauiited 
l)y any supernatural presence, Tn a^oI. VIII. 
of the Jndidn Aiiliiinarip at page 210, the Avau- 
deriug trader or jiedlar caste, called Haujaris 
or Lainbadie.s, in traA'elling from Rastar to the 
Godavari Tahupus anc said “ to fasten small 
rags torn from some old garment to a bush in 
lioiiour of Kampalainma, {kfoujxi - a thicket.)” 
On tbi’oo or four occasions, when going up from 
the Koimbatur plain to tlui Maisur frontier by 
the Gaz/alhalti or Kaveilpuram passes, once 
famous ill the Avars Avilh Haidar and Tipii, hut 
now for ilux'O quarti'rs of a century liardly 
traceable tracts through wild stony jangal, 

I have scon a iborn-hush rising out of a heap 
of stones jiiled round it, and bearing bits of rag 
tied to its branches ; these dosertei^ passes are 
frequented by Lamhadies carrying salt-tish, 
grain, Ac. by means of large droves of paek- 
bulloeks and asses ; wlicther of the same race 
as the Hastar people 1 do not knoAv. I have 
more than once encountered their encampments 
in tho Kaveri j an gals, and am now led to coii- 

' A t Uio tomplo of Si\'a*Gci uj? .'i KoiiUai, in Tinniveli, them 
J3 a siumII .sh'-ioe of “ Sbeiidisvara,’* which is porhapa the 
satno vjhiinda. Sco p. 119, 


noet the rag-bushes 1 saw there, and of whieli 
1 could not at the time get any aceouiit oi* ex- 
planation, Avitli them. In tho southern districts 
of Madras there is also a prickly shrub, the 
botanical name of Avbich I do not know, but 
tho prickles have a stinging ((iiality, vvliich in- 
duces fever, ami its branches are sometimes 
seen stuck all over with bits of rag by Avay of 
propitiation\ In Wahis the prickly furze is held 
to fence oif evilly-disposed fairies, being there 
ill such niatt(;rs held jirotectivo rather than 
injurious. Once near IJindigul in the ]\laduni 
district 1 saw a solitary mimosa ti’ee by a pool 
in the middle of a Avido barren )>ididdn Avith a 
great many bits of rug and cloth tied to its 
branche.s, and was told that a tra'mllcr unknovvii 
had some years before been found dead by tho 
pool, that his spirit had l)(?coino a malignant 
demon, Avhich haunted the spot, and that the 
rags 'vero tied to the tree as offerings to prevent 
it injuring tho herd-boys and cattle pasturing 
on the jiljiin. Closely analogous must bo tho 
custom amongst the Garos of the deep jaugals 
on the Asion border of raising a bambu arch 
decorated with tufts of cotton over each path 
leading into a village to propitiate the deities ; 

^ Sir Walter Elliot informs me he has repeatedly seen 
raflfs tied to bushes in the Dakhau, most fretiuontly on the 
Bt'r tree (Zizyphus). 
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all wlio enter or quit the village must puss 
under these arches ; they are also pla(!eLl over 
the doors of houses in cases of sickness. 

All over India the tombs of Musalniaii Saints 
and holy men are surrounded with upright rods 
and canes to which arc attached streaniors of 
many- coloured rags. Mrs. 11. Ihirton, in her 
entertuiiiing book Arahia^ lnAm, notices j 

that near Bombay “ tln^ biirial-gromuls were 
full of Utile thigs or pendants like those on 
a lance” (p. 12R)®. Cossaek gr.aves around 
Moscow are distinguished In the same way, and 
so are tho Turcoman tombs bt'tween the (”nspian 
and Merv. In Persia the j)rcvalcn(.*e ot tlui 
custom lias long attracted t he nol ico of travtd- 
lors. M'r. James ^lorier, in his Jnnmrii 

fhroufjh Persiif^ Anncni(b anti in 

181(P20, writes (page 23!)) (Uoso to the 
burial place o( a Persian saini griwv a small hush, | 
upon the Vs’aiiches of which were t ied a vari(‘< y j 
of rags and romnaiits of garments, 'rim Per- j 
sums coueeivo i.hat those rags from their vicinity j 
to tlie saint acquire p(‘euliar prc'scrval i ve virtues i 
against sickness, and substituting others, they | 
take bits aavay, and, tying tlimii about tlieir i 
persons, use them as talismans. ’ Tliis rc'calls I 
tlu' “baiulkerebiefs and aprons,” brougbi from j 
the body of St. Paid, wiiicli banlsbcd diseases 
and evil spirits xix. 12). Brand in his 

roijuliir I'crers to a prayer of th(‘ 

Roman Church used for “the bics.sing ol (donts j 
ill tho Nvay of (uiring diseases.” 

In further illustration of Moricr’s aimount, 


!Mr. Eugene Schay lor, ill his recent work 7 a/- 
/n'-s/a/A, observes of tho tomb of Zang-ata, the 
pat. on saint of Tasbkend, that “it looks shabby 
from the ra,inshorns and long bits of dirty rags 
which every [lilgriin has feli it necessary to tie 
there on some stick or tree. Tlu’sc are symbols 
of sa( rilieo” (vol. T. 138). Mr. .1. Romilly 
Alien has also informeil me that in 18/ t, In? 


observed by tlie Khor/am Pass on Ibe Elbiiiv. 
Mountains, at a height of 7000 feet, a great 
number of tborn-buslies covered w'ith rags of 
every colour, v/hieli had been li?ft by the niulo- 
tcors. In A fgbauistan our troops liavo iiotieial 
that it is tho custom to tie rags to biisluis by 
tho gra\- s oi’ tlio^r wdio had died violent deatijs 


« On die top ol the Giant’s ]\roniitsiiri near CoiiHtnnti- 
nonlo the ton.h of a dervish called Joshusi’s Tniuo. It 
whftld very aiic.vl, and the railini?fl round it arc cveiod 
with tiny bits of ra|(, hun:,^ thoio by tho 8uper«titiou.s as a 
sure prevontivo a<<ainst fever and ills of every kind. 


— no unfrequciit objects tlicre. The Mission- 
aries Hue and Galx.'t describe the or iiii- 

ineri.so cairns, they encountered in 'fartary 
and Tibet as surmounted with brauelu's hung 
over ivith bits of cloth on which verses are in- 
scribed : these are propitiatory otlt'riugs to the 
mouutciin-spirits. lii China (lovernor Davis 
spisak.sot tho whole population of towns (ro()j)ing 
out to the conuiteries at periodiiail times of 
mourning, “ leaving liehind them long sirt?amers 
of red and ivliite ])aper to mark the fullilmenl of 
the rites. Whole ranges of hills sprinkled uijh 
tombs may at that season bo seen covered wilii 
these testimonials of attention to tho deparled 
llultering in the wind and sunshine” (Davis’s 
C/n7e>v’, vol. I. cliaj). S)‘k The foregoing in- 
.stances demonstrate the wide prevalence of the 
(nistom ill Asia, alike amongst Mnhammailan, 
Hindu, .and Buddhist populai ions. Antiquaries 
knowit waseipially prevalent, (nan' Europe, wIku’o 
it is indetal now lar from extinct. It is there 
ehi.dly asso(!iat(‘d with holy wells celebrated for 
healing (pialitii?s. Bnslies by such wells are 
covered with bits of clothing lied there by ])cr- 
sons who had <lerive(l hinudit from bathing or 
drinking, just as in Lhu’sia devotees rags to 
hushes near holy tombs. Tlie (aistom still exists 
in Wales and Ireland, .and 1 liavi^ seen instances 
of it near Boidognc in Prance and in the Black 
Forest. Widi'ly siiri'ad as arc the rag-lmshes, 
rag-trees and their variants ai’C mori5 universal 
still. Over both the Anuu’icas from the far 
north to the I'.xtrenie soutli the custom may be 
traced. In tlie remote regions of British ( 'olnin- 
l>ia fragments of lh(^ blankets and clothing of 
d('j)artcMl Indians wavi? over tliia’r graves by the 
Fraser llivm\ Sir John Franklin describes the 
sacred tree of tho Vwo Indians hung all over with 
strips of Vmltalo lle.sli and jiioees of cl >tli. Mr. 
T.aylor gives an account of the gri'at eypri*ss tree 
in J\[e.\ico, its brandies covcrc(l witli liimdreds 
of locks of coarse hair, bits of coloured cloth, 
rags, and morsels of ribbon, “ jirobably so 
decorated long before tlio discovery ol‘ America,” 
and Mr. Darwin notices the reinarkalile single- 
standing sacred tn'c ill l^itagoiiia, reverenced by 
all the Indians willi nuinlKuIess odeiings “ such 
as cigars, moat, pieces of cloth,” suspended 

ftliiiie ami Sloi'iih in thn East, hy Brsisaoy, p. 7<I. 

^ Tho llov. A. Williiouaon in hia Jouriunj in. Northern 
{'kindj Joicrihofl near 7’aiynanfu an araor.i dating from tho 
T’ans' dynasty (7th to lUt-h contury) covered with votivo 
tabloid. 
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to its branches. In Africa Mungo Park en- 
countered a great tree called Noema Tjiba, “ de- 
corated with innuiueral)lo rags or s(u'aps of cloth, 
which none presumed to pass without olfering 
something,” and the same custom has latclj been 
reported ti'om ^ladagascar^. Similar ohserv"- 
ances prevailed amongst tlio Estlioiiians in 
Livonia, and are reported by Sir John ljubbock 
to bo not yet extillct^ Coniiumg ourselves, 
however, to Asia, perhops t])e earliest notice of 
the sort is the story of IJercdotiis, that Xerxc's, 
when marching on (Ircece, cneouuterod in Ijydia 
a plane tree so beautiful that he caused golilen 
robes and ornaTuents to be Ining over it, and 
placed a guard to watch it. Tlie historian says 
this was “ on account of its beauty,” but it was 
probably also a sacred tree, such iia was familiar 
to the Persians in tlua'r own land. Tabari, the 
Arabian annalist of the 0th centiny, ridates that 
the people of Nalran in Yemen every year, on 
a cerlain day, assembh'd round a large date tree 
outside the city, hung it with rich garments, and 
ollered prayfU’s. In onr own time's Captain Conder 
(Teni IW/r m ruh'sHnc, vol. II, j). 2d3) says 
of the sacred oaks and terebinths named aftcT 
the Slieikhs their owners, that “they are covt*rod 
all over with rags tied to the branches, wliieh arc 
considered acceptable offerings”®. Sii* Jolin (diar- 
din, the traveller iiil*ersia of the 17th century, 
f>rien uienfions the sacred trees met witli every- 
where in J\n*sia, called dirakhtdazcl - excc'lleut 
trees, — stuck all ovei» with nails for fastening on 
hits of garments. One very am.-ient plane he 
saw in the king’s garden at Sinraz, to whieli the 
people used to conny to pray under its shade, and 
hang amulets and shreds of garmerds OJI its 
branches. ^Ir. Selmyler, at tin.' ])assage above re- 
h*rrcd to, also observes: — “ Old trees, especially 
old mulberry trees, seem greatly venerated 
thnaighoiit (Central zVsia, and tin,* older anddeadcr 
they are the more bitvS of rag th(3y have stuck on 
them.” Til remotcu* northern Asia Strahlenberg 
describes the idols of the Ostiaks ou the rivers 
Irtyschand Obi as ‘‘roughly liewn pieeis of 
wood hung over with rags,” and the Jakuliti of 
Eastern Siberia as “ banging all manner of nick- 


nacks on their sacred trees,” and Zaleski, in bis 
Life on the Kirghiz Steppes, gives an account 
of a tree tlmt strikingly recalls the solitary 
Patagonian rag-tree. He says tbat on the 
steppes between tlie Sea of Aral and the con- 
fluence of the Tclioni and Yutcb rivers, a dis- 
tance of 310 miles, there is only one tree, a 
species of poplar, highly venerated by the Kir- 
glii/.es, who go several miles out of their way 
to hang an article of their clothing on its 
branches, lu'iiee it is called Situlcrieh-ar/ntch, l.e. 
rag-tree. In the Indian Aidignory, vol. HI. 
p. 35, I have mentioned what seems to mo a vari- 
ant of the custom where tlie (’hampaka and other 
trees round tlu; ancient shrine of the Trimtirti at 
tiio foot of the Animalei Monnfains in Koim- 
hatnr, Madras Presidency, are thickly hung with 
sandals and slux's, many of huge size, evidently 
made for the purpose, suspended by pilgrims as 
(hank-olfiu’ings, or in token of vows aeeom- 
plishod. Anutlu'r more gliastly variaut seems 
to b(.* the pT'actice of the NAgas of Eastern India 
of hanging tl)o skulls of enemi(.\s on the great 
trees in their villages. In China, pieces of gilt 
paper are hung upon trees in sacred places, and 
silken streamers are reported to be tied to trees 
in Ijurnasaries in Tibet. 

Tin's almost universal custom of tying rags 
to trees and bushes may he due to tlio desire of 
making some olfering or rcxjogiiition to an 
apprehended supernatural power or presence, 
and in its homeliest form is probably a survival 
of the gold rob(!S and such costlier offerings as 
were made by Xerxes and tlio ancient Arabians. 
In many primitive nations it was eusiomary to 
offer sjilendid gifts at funerals, and bury thi'in 
with the d('ad, but such observances have always 
a teiidoncy to changi. and lessen in value, and 
at last to be continued in imitations and tempor- 
ary substitutes. Thus inferior pottery, evdderitly 
made for the purpose, is frequently found buried 
in barrows of a period when nm(3h better earthen- 
ware was made, and the Chinese, who once 
olhu ‘d gold ornaments at ancestral tombs, are 
now content to make them in gilt paper. So 
rags 0 -nd shreds may have taken the place of 


* On Eiibi Coant. of Ahica nio«i pettlomonts have trnlia or th'; South Sea Islaufly, unU*H9 thore >»e something 
near thorn largo ancipot troos mut-h veuoitvto^^ by tho uatLvus, analogous in the (.•oiisooraliou by tahu, which is generally 
who ilrivu votive nails in them and v rau::^. EuroiM'iiu marked by snnill white flags stuck^aliout tabued property. 

rosidMiita call them < It is uoM hlrMy dangovuus — -Jarvis’s c/t /jjiands, p 5b, 

to injure tliem. Cart. H. Burton tells -i story of iiu ® “ Abraham’s ()ak,*’ which funiros much m middle age 
English 111 orchant who jut down one, and died soon lifter 1 romance, was similarly decorated ; it grew near Hebron, and 
tt*» well I'ovir others of his family. j was affirmed to be green since the days of Abrahazn. 

^ I have not mot with any fona of the custom in Aus- j — I’tde Lucan’s Pharsaliaf vol. 1« p. . 
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wortliior gifts. Moreover, spots of repiit,(*(l 
sanctity or l\anntod by siiponiat.iinil beings, 
whetlier wells, tombs, shrines, or Iroos, often 
occur in wiisto and deserted places, and travel hn-s 
or pilgrims pa.ssingby, or journeving from long 
(Hstanees to the spot, miglit have lit thi that could 
easily ho s])ared to oiler, and y(?t bo unwilling to 
pass without some rec(\giiition, however trilling, 
and a shred torn from a garment, would alford 
tho readiest means of satisfying the impulse. 
Supernatural beings and ghosts, espoeially of 
persons who have died by violence, are amongst 
many p(‘()plesbi'lievi‘d to expect Ibodandclothing, 
and to be malignant if jiogleelt'd, so once a. 
year the (diim'se obsei*vea. eerinnojiy cnlltal ‘‘ap- 
peasing the burning month,” and lay out stale 
cakes and Avorn-ont clothes Avitli invitations on ^ 
plaeai’ds al/ove to the “ ironoMral)l(‘ Jlomclcss j 
lihosts,” t hat- is, tiiose who have left; no i-elativcs, j 
or whose kindred arc^ too |)()or to ])rovI«h^ the | 
usual otlerings, hut who are a])t t'> ennse t j>i- j 
demii's and work miseln(‘f if passed ovto'. j 

80 in many instajic('8 it i.s conceivable lliat tla^ ' 
rags tied toa. iaisli may Ih* survivals and snl)sti- ; 
tules foi’the g’armenf s oiie(' left for the sliiv<‘ring 
angry s[)irit. On this point t lie chapter beaded ; 
‘ Ibx'sents,’ in ITei’liert 8pencei*\s reeont work ; 
CtU’f.nirnnul Fusf i h( lit >ii mwy \k'. referia'd to. • 

liie traces of a form of this custom may per- ; 
}iaj}.s he discovered ev<m in prchistoi'ic times, and j 
.st ill exist iiig. J^Ixphu'crs liave c^lhm heem sur- ■ 
priscM.l at tin? immeiisf? amount of brt>k<m pottriy ■ 
tbmul mixed with the mould in eaiiais and bar- ^ 
rows. Canon (Ireen well, in iiis exlninsliv(* work i 
Ih'fh'.s/f n<(rrirfrs^ often rellrs to tliis, lemarking , 
on the v(‘iy larg(; <|nanliti(‘s of ])otshei-ds met ! 
with, which certainly could not, have iband ' 
their way into the barrows aeeiilentally, Init | 



the mound was being bniil. Such ]H>(tci'y is 
always broken, apparent ly made for tlu' pnr]K)se, j 
and, ho thinks, nmst have s^mibolised .some 1 


relighms ideas. Perhaps some light may bo 
thrown on this by a passage in Mr. Stanhy's 
marcli vlr/'o.v.v ///e Dark Cnuf wliere when 
iiesn*ing tlui western eoast, at a spot never Ix'foro 
visib'd by Kuropi'aiis, he writes (vol. 11. p. lo^)) ; 
“ Clos(? to our (\'unp was a ceinett'ry of a village- 
of Mblmla. 'J’lie grave mounds were neat., .mid 
ly their a]>p(.*aranee J should jmlgt; them to h(? 
not <mly the re])osilories of llie dead, hut the 
rh‘])ositories of all the arlich'S iliat had belonged 
to tlie deml. Maeh grave was dress(‘d out with 
the variinis mugs, jiitehers, wash-basins, tea-pots, 
glass(‘s, spirit and lieer'-bolt les. The various 
ar(i<dt‘s thus (‘xhihited, especially the nsefnl 

articles, had all been remlered useless,'’- like the 

broken polteiyuf. Ih(‘ harr<nvs and th(‘ slu’eds oi‘ 
the rag-lmslies ; some analogy hetwei n tiie cus- 
toms <loes not seem too lar-J'elehed. ( ’n r ioiisly, 
too, this possible Cnrojx'an and modern Alri(;an 
variant of the custom exists in Central and 
Northern Asia. Mr. Seelioinn, siH-aking of the 
remote regions of ( ’ent r:il Siliei la, sa\ s that there, 
a.iVer a funeral least, the di’inking vessels are 
broken ami tlirown njxm tlie grav(*; and the 
correspondeiil. of the .h>n‘hf describing the 

customs of tlie 'I’nreoman jiopulaticn on tlie 
Caspian boi'ders, says that in the. ceiiH’tt'iy at. 
JIasau Kouli and Teliikislar the graves are 
marked ly ]>')les to which linen bands and 
nior.sels ol* cloth an' attached, and water jars and 
eai'dnm t('ap()ts, tributes to the di'parted, are 
aeeiimnlated at tlndn'ad ol’ tin' gi’av(‘. 1 to does 
Hot remai’k wli(*t her I hey (»)o wia-ealways hrokcai, 
but adilstbni whilst a nuui wlio dies in battle 
is buried in his elotlu'S, an^^ om* who di(‘S <.»f old 
age tir sickness has his elotiies Imtig on the 
poll' .vnnnounting the gravi', and his IViends 0 .“ 
relations come i/eeasionally to lirusli andehan 
the garnieiits, and somet inn's rephu’c them with 
new. ^riiis instil Ilf ion is named 
^riu'so grave-j)oles may also be regarded as 
variants of the rag-buslies. 


ACCOUNT OF EXCAVATIONS 

JiY W. SAXnrOJIl), 
The e\( vations, of which a. description 
follows, w.'rc made in the vicinity of Maiiik- 
yala, a spot well kiioAvn from the pnblisIuMi 
aecoui ts ot ih-' explorations of Geni'rals Court 
and Ventura f the Sikh service, and those of 
General Cunningham, 11 . F., Director General of 
tho A rclueo logical Survey of India. 

Tho work was done under the personal 


N E A ll M AX 1 1\ Y ALA, IN dTl 1 PA NJ A B. 
SEri;ynKU.\nAi). 

diri'ctloM and at tin* (expense of Afr. Alexander 
Gi’ant, Al.r.C.Ik, Diri'ctor of State Itailways, 
AVest(‘rii Sysfnmi, and ly tlie eonsent of the 
head of tin* Arehieolugienl Survey. 

A genei-al des(’ri [it ion ami map of the vicinity 
will bo found in tlio second volume of the 
I lu'pnrls of the Arrltivohhjlcal Sur vet/ of hulia. 
The village of Mauikyala stands about a 
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mile Tiorth of tho Tnnik Road, near a point, 
on that road, fiftecai milen sout li-oaHt of Hawal- 
|)iudi. The villao’c is tlierefore about midway 
between the rivers .Jhilaiii and Suhan (the 
latter an adluent of (he Indus). The entire 
neighbourhood is studded for miles with topes 
and mounds, several of which have, as is wxdl 
known, bet'll explored. M’be oidy struetnre, 
however, which iiiiiny degree retains its origiual 
appearance is the huge masonry sin])ii known 
as Ventura's topc', Avhieh (leneral Cunniuglr.im 
eonsiders was m-igiiially built during tlie reign 
of lluvishka (one of Iht'Seylhiaii prinees whose 
sovereignty sueeeedt'd that of the Raetrian 
tJ reeks), about f lu^ eojnmeneemcnt of the (Chris- 
tian ern, but to have been rt'paired, and made 
as it now stands, about a.d. 7*J0, by a king of 
Ivatioj (,'lrr//. /icpcr/v, Vol. page 78). Not 
far oil are tho remains of another large tope, 
known as (’ourt’s, whieli waslmilt by Kanisbka 
of Kashmir in A.n. 18. Anollier tojie, whieh 
Avas o])ened by (leiiernl (yunningbarn, (t hat at 
Sonala Pind), be dait's rt/ra 70 n.e. {Arrh, 
licporfs, Vol. 1 r, p. I(i8). 

The remains generally about aManikynla. arc 
therefore of eon.«id(‘ral)h^ antiquity, ranging, 
at least, from the tirst to the (‘iglith centuries, 
and ])r()ve that the neighbourhood Avas the si'at 
of a large? and important rt.'ligious community 
of Jhiddhists. 

Thn Khan '/ah MoiouL 

Idle first excavation undertaki'u by AFr. (Jrant 
was at the site known as the Kbangah AFound. 
This mound Is (b'neral (binningliain's No. ID 
(r/deniap inthe>I/v//. Jicporfs, Vol. IF, p. 
and is described by tliat otlieer as “ a large, 
low, mound, 1,5()U bujt N.N.K. ed’ the village 
of Sagari, and just Fialf a mile to the south- 
c?ast of (leiieral Court's tope.” Its ])re.sent 
njinie is de rived fremillie grave eif a AFuhainma- 
dan Pir, named Jamal, who is slate'd, by tlie? 
fakir ill charge of tlio place, to Jiave mot a 
violent eieatb, by means not ex jil .ined, during 
the reign of Sikandar Ludi of Delhi (A.n. 
1488 --1517). 

A j>lan of the mound is given in tho accom- 
panying plate. It is reuighly sejuare, w ith sides 
of P20 feet; it elo(‘S not rise? imieh above the 
prevailing level, and is nearly eoAcred with 
trocB and shrubs. There is an artilieial ])Oiul of 
Avatev, nieasuring 413 fe*et by 38 feet, forty-eight 
foot so util of tho moiind, and another pouel, 


about tho same size, (not shown in tlie plan,) 
stands about 150 yards to the north-east of tho 
fakir’s hut. A rough track, loading finm the 
village e)f Siigari te) the kateha road i-unning 
frorn llaAvat Sarai te) Kalar, runs along the soutli 
and Avest sides of the meiimd. 

3’he plan roneloi's iinnt'ces.sary any very 
detailed desenption of the mound, but as an 
elevation drawing of it, and sections, (?aimofc 
be gi\xn for Avant of spae*e, it may bo men- 
tioned that the? steepest side of it is the north, 
Avhero the ground rises, by Iavo phitfonns, fi*om 
the? fakir’s but to the pir’s tomb. This tomb 
stands on a small square platform eif its oavu, 
lasting against a low stone wall. On the east 
and Avest sides t;he greinnd falls, with varying 
graduation, to the preA'ai ling level of tho fields ; 
on the south side the d(‘seT?nt Is ste[>ped (as 
will be seen from tho remains of rataining walls 
show n on the ]>lan), as is also the ease at tho 
south-east and south-west comers. 

Tho snrfaeo of the mound is covered wdtli 
the remains and traces of Avails, and Avith 
blocks and fragiuent-s of stone. There are tw'O 
Muhammadan graves, besides that of the pir, 
The highest part of ilie mound lies east of, and 
close to, the pir’s toiid), and is about 12 feet 
aliove the IcaxI of tlie pond to the south, but 
the w'bole of the mound south of the w'all 
against which that tomb rests, b(?irig an area 
of aFauit GU fe(,’t from north to south and DO 
feet from ea.st to Avost, is not mu eh lowx'i*. 

The excavations did not disedose anything of 
interest, but tbey confirmed Cleneml Ciinning- 
ham's prevh)us sn])])o.sition that the sit(? is the 
ruins of a Ihiddhist monastery. Tho walks 
disci os(*d are not arranged, so far as can be seen, 
as those of moriasiei I'vs frequently are, tliat is, 
a serie.s of ('clls aroiimla rectangular o]>(?n court 
(t’/de those of Takht-i-Bahi, 8arn.ath near 
Banaras, and tho roek-ent exam[)les at Ajanta 
and el.sowht're), and therefore do not servo 
to ex dain t he squareness of the mound. As 
the grave is on one si<lo, the mound eaii- 

uot have bi'CTi raised, dressed, and provided 
Avith r«;t:jining walls for it, nor are there walls 
everyw'hcro heloAv Avliich <?ould, in the course 
of Hgi?s, have assisted to raise a mound of sucFi 
regular form. Ft is only evident that tho 
mound is of much later date than the walls 
disclosed by the excavations. 

There is no direct evidence of the age of the 
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deep masonry remains opened ont. Tliero is 
an entire absence of ornament, even of the 
simplest kind. Two of the tliree cojiper coins 
found were partly legible, and are des(.‘ribod 
further on, but they do not show that the 
masonry was of tliat age, thougli of course it 
may bo so without any stretedi of probability. 

The exc^ivations consistt.*d of five cuts. One 
of thoiii is a large and a regular one, coinnienc- 
iiig in the west side of the mound and running 
eompletely into the centre of it. Of the other 
four, two wor(i nnu^dy ]uts in the V»ody of the 
north-east (juarter of tlio mound ; tlie remain- 
ing two being cuts, in coniiinnition of eacli 
other, from the soutb side of the mound 
towards tlie centre. 

The first mentioned of these (uits was the 
only one whicli repaid the trouble and expmist*, 
as it will be seen, froni the plan, that it every- 
where opcnetl out walls and floors, and dis- 
closed, more or less coinplotely, four* cham- 
bers (wliieb a i*e marked A, 11, C and I) on the 
[)lan). This cut was comirieneed 0 or 10 yards 
from the fakir's hut, and over the foiir-iiieh drain 
near the south corner of ehainbi'r A, and was 
suggested by an older ('xeavation (inado by 
the pr('Si.*nt fakir in search for stones), which 
had dise()V('red seviTal largo bloeks of stone 
(among them b( ing one of t wo supposed door- 
pivot slabs shown in the ])lan). ( ■arrying tin* 

excavation along the long south wall (*f eliam- 
ber (A), another rectangular chamber (H), 

5" X \y .‘T, was found in the centro of the 
mound, Avith steps leading out of it, on one 
side, eastward. 

The following are the details of each of th(*se 
cbanilx'rs, .md the pavmucnts near tlicni — 
premising that the saiidstono iimsiuiry is mostly 
a coursed nibble, Avhich in solidity and re- 
gularity is almost likt? block-in-course, and 
is laid diy, without mortar. 

Chambdr A . — The Avest, or outside (uid of this 
chamber, was about four feet Ijclow the surfaeci 
of tin; mound ; tlie rest about tliree feet. It is 
5 feet Avide and (possiVily) 30 feet long. [This 
ipialificatioii as to its length is given, because 
only one end of the interior was cleared ont> 
though the ext(*nor of the soutliern side wall 
was disclosed 'or a length of 40 fcet.J 'riie 
north iind west Avails are 3' 10" thick ; the south 
2' 0" thick. All are stopped at one level, about 
2 feet above the base. Outside the north wall, 


and close to it, is a drain 4 inches deep. This 
drain Avas lined Avith large blocks of stone, and 
was more than 18 inches deep; (it Avas not 
cleared to its full depth). Beyond (north of) 
this drain a rough stone lloor was partly 
exposed. 

On the south side of cliamher A another 4 
inch drain Avas found, hut this, instead (»f being 
close uudm* the wall (as in tlu? foregoing case), 
runs diagonally up th(^ middle of a ])aved 
passtige (5 feet Avidc) leading to cViamber B 
(though chamlM'r B luis no door avIku’o that 
passage nu'cts it ). This drain was also more 
than 18 inclics deep. 

It is impo.ssible to say Avhat chamber A was, 
hut it ri'scmblcs that opcncMl up hy (lenoral 
Ciiimlngliam at Sariiaili, near .Banaras, in 1835 
{Arrh. Vcd. I, p. 1-0), being similarly 

wiiliout doors. It also resembles ibe long 
idiambiM- in ibe Ionic monastery at Sliah-ki- 
dlieri ligurt^dby hergussou {Imlitin it ml hlnsfarn 
ArrhUrxhtrr, p. 17t>), thougli th latter is too 
large to afford so good a parallel as the Sarnath 
exam] lie. 

absimco of doors to (‘bambm* A points 
to the remains found being niiu'ely the founda- 
tion of a sii[)crstructiire of wood. The walls 
are cut olT, (piitc sinootlily, at an uniform 
level, and are not of an irregular height and 
rough toj) surface, as they would have been 
had a masonry supei’strueturc been rudely 
thrown down. 

i/htmhrr JJ. Thh is in the <‘enl.re of tho 
mound, tO IVu't from the we, t mitside edge of 
chamber A, its centre Vicing (IMcet from the 
southern etlge of tlie nnaind. It lias a door on 
one side, Avilh two ste]>s leading eastw.ird, and 
its dimmisioiis are lO' 5" X t)'' 3". 13i(‘ waits 

are of an unirorm thickiu;ss of 2' 0", cut olT 
level 2' G" from the lloor. The second of tlio 
two 4 inch drains runs diagonally through it. 

Chaniher C. -This avus probably 12' X IB 
and is roughly pa,\aMl inside and outside. 

Chaitiher IK — The walls of this chamber (2' G" 
thick) arc much ruined and ari^ 3 leet high on 
the north .side and 8 inclie.s on the west side, 
(^nc of the stones in its west wall is 8' long by 
2' (V' broad. Outside the chainbci* is a Hugged 
Hoor* (of which oiui of the stones is 4' 3" X 3' 4*') 
whiidi was cleared out for Bj feet westwards. 

The door.s of all the ehanibi;rs are nearly at 
one level, wliich may be, say, 4 or 5 feet above 
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llio lovel of tlui wiitor of tho pujul on the south 
side of the nKunnl. 

With the exeej)iion <»!’ the (.*] feet thick) 
found ill the ])it iii‘;nM\st the ]);i-'s the 

ubove \N^ere nil the Ti'iimins of fmeient masonry 
found. In the ollit'r i^Ncuviitions there were 
merely loo.se rori^h si ones. 

The articles found in the inound woro as 
follows : — 

Thive cf)j»])er eoijis, 

A small earthen ])ot (]date, fief. -). 

8oni(* fraq'numls of eartlum s.ineers o). 

A rra.L(uienl of |>(»l(erv- ware (tii'\ 1). 

Tlu' coins an' 'j" in dianielei* and all nnu-1 
oxidized. Oiu' re^ernhles Ih and l!0 

Plate xi. of \Vi Ison’s ;m<1 

|:)ossesscs on t he ohvei'sc an indistinct co.ited 
li.LfiJi’e facing’ to tiu* left, willi two ilh'o-ildc 
e]jaraet(‘rs, and on I lie rt'i er.so a mnl ilated 
ereit- li^nre with the inonoorain It. m.iy 

therefore possibly he (»f tin* I ndo-Seyt liian 
Prince Ivanei’ki of Kabul, of whom oilier eoin.s 
have bemi found at Manlkyala. 'Jdie .si'coml 
(!oiti lias on the obverse a eoat(Ml licoire. ami on 
the reverse Siva and the hull Xandi, but liotli 
.sides ar(' V(‘ry imbsl inet. and it nould he rash 
to attempt to identify it. Tlu' third coin is in- 
<list iny:uislial)le. 

1'lie.se art icles were foriiid from four to fiv<' 
feet below the surface. 1dn‘ sam't'is d) 

and fraeinent of pottei-y (lij;^. I ) werii found 
in eliamher A. d'luj former reseinhle tlie 
Siuieei's found in tlu* Sarnath lope near liana ras, 
many of \>hieh wei*e still ly in-v alanit t here in 
J)e(*emher 1S77, 

'Hil' dniiitifi'ff Mfi/uiff. 

This is l feet iioi-lh of tlad\ ha noah mound, 
and ahoiit (he sanu' distance from tlio impor- 
tant stupa known as (hiiirt’s top(\ It has bei'n 
briefly (h'serilu.'d by (leiu'ral ( hiniiinoham (dr*//. 
fiep uifi^ VOl. IT, p]). I hi) -rt.t), figured 

in tlie map (p. l5.’> as mound No. lio. 

d’he mound is qnita^ In re ('XeepI lor tlirei* 
.small trees, and a. niimbc'r of iMiibammadau 
gra-ve.s. (lold coins are saiil to have bium found 
in it. A plan of Die mound is given in fig. n. 

Tlie mound, wliieli is roughly reef angular, 
measures ‘JOO feet from noriji to south, and 120 
east to West, wh ill it. rises from 12 to 11 feet, 
if not more, abovi' tlio ])revailing lex id of the 
surrounding field.s.^ At tir.st it falls raihrr 


I suddenly from this lu'ight, but towards the 
edge.s the dixscent is gradual. 

'Jdio more imjiortant exca vat ion.s made were 
ill the form of a St. Andrcwv’.s cross, or two 
j lines iiilci-secting each other diagonally in the 
highest jMirt of the mound. Walls were opened 
out ev(‘rywhen‘, two cells or chaiidier.s being 
excavati'd (‘omphdi'ly. 

'.riie masonry was much of the same himi as 
Unit ill the Khangah mound, that is, of 
katdvar and sandstone, in courses, often of 
s^piare bloek.s, and laid dry. 'Jdu'rc' was not 
a fragment of oi’iianieiit of any kind on tlie 
w:dl>;, and tlie v\t)rk altogeilim* was disa])j)()ijit' 
ingly nnlntcrest ing in its i-esiilts. 

If Die walls discovcri'd are of Die same agt' 
as the Dcighhoiiring lopes, (hmi'val (hnming- 
lianis inferi'iiei? (hii’ore Du' (‘\a*a vat ions wta-e 
made) Di.if, Du‘v ar(‘ Die remains of a Ihnhlliist 
I immasi cry is alnu)sl inevifabh', as their 
I arrangement is not. roomy enough for any 
known lav purpi^se, and it is dinieult otherwise 
to evplain the ('xisli'U'e of Dies(' massivi* 
jsnl.ilt'd groups of cells oia-r so many square 
miles of country, near well kin>\vn toju-s. 
(((‘iKT.iI ( hi iniingliam has slown that Di(*i‘(‘ 

I was no town in this m-iglihonrhood ( ^Manikyala. 
itself, two miles olT, Iiaving appart'ut Iv luwer 
been much more than a. larg(? village affording 
acconnnodat inn to (hwot(‘e.s), of which lids and 
other isoiat“d ruins migid. hav(' formed part. 

The various ehamhers and (Uher parts of the 
e.xca vat inns uvr. let tt'ivd on Die sk(‘leh-plan 
lig. h, A to P, and Du^ following notes follow 
Dm' order of these letters : — 

(A) —A .shallow exeavatioii from one to three 
feet dee]), wit ha waill at one end. 

( 15 ) T'his e.\ea vat i 'll aver.qged 7 fei't dee]). 

! It was of small rougli stones and human 
l.ioiH's (])robably .Muhammadan) down to the 
bottom ; some of Die .skeh tons were complete, 
being ])roteeted at Die sides and (op by slabs of 
stone. 8oiiU‘ fragnuuits of a nu'tal ve.s.si'l (like 
a lorn • ; a corroded ])i(a*e of bar iron; an urna- 
meutal briedv (shown in tig. b) ; and si.'Veral 
.sh.illoAV .saucers (like tho.se found in the Klmn- 
gah mound), were found. 

((1) — This was a brick-paved cell, without 
door, the door of which was 7 feet from the 
original .surface of the mound, and, being higU 
above all the other masonry work, may liaveboeii 


^ These dimeadiunij diifer from Ueiioral Cuauingham’s. 
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much more recent in date. The stylo of work 
was however identical with Hint deeper down. 
Tho sketch section given as lig. 7, shows the 
position of this coll. Tlio diimnisions of the 
cell wore 10' x U' C/', tlie floor being of 
red bricks, each i)" X 9" X tV, The lloor 
was opened, but notliing was found b(‘low it 
to a depth of two feet. About the flooj* W(‘n; 
found several pieces of corrodefl rod iron, some 
fragments of red and black ])()ttery (none sufli- 
ciently pi'rfeet to enalde a sketch lo lie made), 
and many human bones (certainly M iihammadan, 
the centre of tlie mound lieing thickly oecujiied 
by graves). The floor of tlie cliandier is six 
feet abov(j the bottom of the excavathm .1 and 
ehainber L. 

(D) This cut was earriisl down 5 iVet 

through stiff (day, stones, (some large oih*s,) 
and linman bones (prolijihly Mnliaiuniadan). 

(E and K) -Th(?se are the (mds of two (diaiii- 
bei’s, abutting on ('ach other, It b'ct wide from 
north to souili ; tlu' l^ase of the massive walls 
was not n'acdied at. 9 feet from the surface? ; 
exoa.yat(.?d mostly in stiff (day. 

(()) — An excavation tVom to 9 f(?(d d(‘(?p. 
Very few stojies, and those rough ami small. 

(Tl)--ddiis exeavatioii, a sliallow on(\ from 1 
to 2 feet deep, dis(dos(‘d the corner of a ( liain- 
lum. Jn it were foimd the ai*ti(d(‘S ligmvd in 
plate as Nos. S and 9. No. S’ is like a jiottcr's 
moulding tool, and is solid, of ivd brick. No. 
is ii small (iarlhcuware vessel. Tin* \N:dl bonml- 
ing this chamber on. (he east side was at a h'vel 
2 feet higher than that at the south west corner, 
the ground rising suddi'idy from 11 to 1). 

(I) — This cut was cavricul iVom 7 to 10 feed, 
from the surface, through still clay mixed with 
human bones and large st.oiies. It was a. con- 
tinuation, at a lower level, of exeavalion D, 
and with D seems to have been a jiassage 
between cliaml>ers F, F, and 11. 

( J) — Tliis excavation, 8' 8" wide betaveen the 
walls east and west, was carried down 9 feet, 
nearly to the fo 't of the W(xst wall of (diainbei* 
K. A co])p(T coin (ligun'd in the plate a.s 
No. 10) was found at a depth of 7 or 8 for?!;. 
It resembi(‘S some ' f the coins of the Scythian 
princes of the Pn jab, circa a.d. 400. 

(K) — At this spot a shallow exe,avation di.s> 
closed a chamber, in which the human bones, 
found elsewhere, were deposited, and then 
^.jovered over. 


(L)— This chamber, exe(‘[)liug ]);n‘t, of tlic 
floor, was complcUdy opeiu'd out, and wa.s'.l' (»" 

X 18' 4k The walls were 2 feet thick and o 
feet liigh, with a ])roj(*cting plinth 2 b'ct hludi 
above the iloor. The walls wcr(‘ stojijK'd otTat 
an nniform Icvtd. The tlooi*, wIktc g(jt at, was 
j 8" ()' fi'fun. the surface^, and was hidden bcimatli 
two or tlij'ce f(‘(it of hard (‘lay, mix('d with 
human jioncs. Tlu'se l>nncs, from thi'ir jiosi- 
ticn, can scarcely havcliccn A1 iihammadan. vVn 
illegible ci.>])p(T coin was found at a deptii of 

I 7 feet. 

I ( M ) --A shallow exca vat ion, which disclosed 
j [lart of a wall. 

(X) Another shallow ex(\'ivation, which 
turned up a rude stone [ilatform with a raisral 
edg(‘. 

(0 and P) — ShalloAv excavations not carried 
on. The gold ci.)iiis are said to Irive Iktii 
found in (). 

In this mound w('V(' also found two copper 
j eoius and the eirenlar stone sliown as tig. 11,. 
I Th(‘ C(»itis were a])pareiitly iliiidii, luit liavaMiot 
j b<‘(;n ideiitilied. They ]iav(.? a lion on oik* side, 
and an eh'jiliant. on tlu' otlu'r. The coins arc 
pj’obably Kajpiit, similar to those iigunal in 
]dal{.' xi, tigs. 11 and 12, of Wilson's ..Irnoo? 
AHt’hfan, The circular stone was .Id inches in 
diaiiiettT, and looked liki^tinilid of a, box. A 
s(jnare stone box, in wliich (leneral (’onrt found 
a ivlic casket, is still lying in tin' village* of 
(iiira not far nit. The writer was not pri'sent 
when tln'se coins and the eirenlar stone were, 
found, and was unabje to discover where tliey 
were Jiicl willi. 

riH'i-l'i-ilhori unninil^. 

These two mounds liavi? been fidly describi'd 
by (leneral Cunningham (Arrh. Rrp. Vol. 11, 
])p. Id8.t>), and are maihed No. Id on that 
olHcer’s ma|). Tlie mound on wliich the fakir's 
tomb stands was only partly uncovered. The 
othi'r, close a,t hand, said to be a monastery, 
was completely ojieiied out, but the writiu’ was 
not jnv.'^ent and cannot furnish (hdails. The 
only article found was a, small copper coin, 
which turned up at a de|jth of 4 f(*ct. On om? 
siilc can he traced along coated figure, in boots, 
like tbuso on the linlo-Scythiau coins so numer- 
ously feuiid ill the Punjab, but tlie other side 
is illegible, and the coin cannot lie id(*ntiH('(l. 

These were all the excavations undertaken. 

The following notes are added regarding two 
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lociilitics wliicli are known, but Lave not, 
a]»parentty, been (loscribed. 

The liivst of these is Kofrra-tn-fJlieri, about a 
quarter of a niih^ south-east of mound No. 3, 
and about a mile fivmi ihe village of Syudon- 
ka-mora, tlie iidervcniing sj)aeo being a series 
of rni^m*d iissures end deiuided ridges of sand- 
stoiK*. Tlje spot is (lenei-al Cnnninglmtn's No. 

1 k and was examined by (leneral Court, who 
found some eoins in it. Tlie remains eonsist of 
a and monasteiy, the latter being a. large 

ivetangiilar walhul euelosure, in good pre- 
ser\'alio]i, wln'eli the ]H‘o(de about call a fort. 

A jdan aj)p(‘ars in th(^ plate, tig. l‘J. 

Tlietopt' is now I’oiiglily eonieal, iiot allowing 
for th(' partial removal of the upper core by 
(leiieral (h)ur(, but apparently had a s(juai-e 
bjisenuMit. The mound of the to[>e rises 
I.") to '2(i feet nbov(' tlu' Ji‘\el of the patliway, 
wliii*li runs between tlu^ tope and monastery. 

d’he faeing of ]»art of the tope still remains, 
and looks, at a- distanei*, nearly ])erfeet. 

'File walls of the monastery are nearly perfeei 
exeej)t at one eoiaier, and tJiey are about ItK.) 
fet‘t above (he ra \ im* on the north. The work 
is eonstrnetfd of lar;ge bloeks of samlstoue, | 
vvitliout mortar, and, so far as it goes, is 
iiu>re j)erfeet than anything about Maiiikyrila, 


Ventura’s tope only excepted. The masonry 
is in courses, with the interstices filled in 
regularly with smaller stones. Some of the 
blocks of stone are rather large — one being 4/ 
It/ long X 1' 7" high. 

Khniiil(i-ha-(llit‘ni^ the other place, is about a 
mile in a south-eastei*n dinadion from Kotora- 
ki-dheri, a nala, bi*ing crossed between them. 
I It is a plateau 200 b'ct long l»y ftO or 90 feet 
I broad, and is the highest point in the entin^ 
! n(‘ighbom*lu>od, being C(msj)icuous, with its snr- 
I vey cairn, from the village of Syndon-ka-7nora. 
j It is .surrounded, from joO to 200 feet below, 
i by liarsli i-idges and raviui's, and is covered wdth 
I fragmcijts of pottery nionj thiekly than the 
I vicinity of Yeutura’s to[)e. N umbers of coins 
i are said to ha ve been found w'lthoiit. exeav'ation. 
j In a few^ minntt's tlie wi'iter found a- smull 
■ il]egil)l(‘ eoj)p{‘r eoln, a fragment of another, 

I some beads of eoral and lapis la/aili, jiud several, 
i piee(‘S of l»ljvek and red pottery. The ojdy 
I remains of masonry are tliosi' of two rude but- 
I tresses. Tlu^ site is a]>paj*eidly liowever not 
aueieui, as (leiuu’al ( 'nuningham, who aftei*- 
wards exaiiiined it, considered ther'C had been 
a modmai hamlet tliere ; it is therefore; probably 
not worth ('xauii nation, dduno is a Hue view 
of llic IMneh hills from the plateau 


ON ]\IAITAVillA AND TIlS PliKDECESSOIlS. 

liY PRor. lll'RMANN JACOlU, f’lr. D., MilNSTKU. 


[n tlio Indian. vol. V 1 1 1, p. 21 1 , a | 

paper e)U the 'Ilrthnkns by .bimes iTAUvis wais 
r(‘produccil with notes by tin; editor. One of tlie.se 
heretical teachers, N i ga u t h a N a t a p u 1 1 a, 
l\as lati'ly become of great interest , as he has 
been idiait died wdtb M alia v i r a, the sufijmsed 
founder of t he •biiiia sect. dMie ])roof of this 
iilentity is eonclusive. Lor the llauddhas and 
Jaliias agree not only in the nauu; ol' the sect, 
viz., IVili,-- Nigantlia, Niggantha, Nigamllia; 

Sanskrit, Niigrantlia, and Prakru, — N lya liitha 

Niggaiiitlia ; San.skrit, — Nirgrantha, respec- 

tivt'ly ; and in tin* name of Die founder Pali,- 
N.'i taputta,Nataputta, Sanskrit,- ^ fiat Iputra, and 
IhMkrit, Naiapntta, Nayaputta; Sanskrit, 
Jhritaputra, Jhatipiitra ros})eclive1y , but also on 
the place of Juriiiiputra’s deaib, the P u v a ; 
see my edition of the KaJj asnlra, ])p. 4 sqq. V^ct 
there rvunain Some anomalies in the forms of 
these mimes and some obscure points in tho 


doctrines of the Nigaiithas a.s defined by tlio 
Ihinddhas. To aeeonnt for, and clear up, these is 
my pLirpovSe in tho first part of this paper. 

'I’hu word Nigantha in Pali books, and 
Niy atilt ha in Jaina iSnfras (c. (j, iho SfHra^ 
Lnldhf/it and Hhajarali) are neither Pill i nor 
daiiia Pi-rdvrit. For its Sanskrit prototype, 
N i r g r a n t h a , current with the Jainas and 
Northern Buddhists, would in both dialects have 
regularly bcc;ome N i g g a ih t h a, wliich form, 
ind\ ' d, is the common ouo in Jaina Prakrit, but 
not so in Pali. Tho form N i g a n t h a w^as almost 
certainly adopted l)y both sects from tho MAga- 
dhi dialect ; for it occurs in tho A.soka inscription 
at Dcllii, soparato edict 1. 5 {Ind. Ant. vol. VP 
p. 1 50 note) . Tins hypothesis becomes aeortainty 
for tho word Natapubta. A« translated 
in Sanskrit it is Jhata or Jnatipntra, the regular 
IViJi derivative would be iNataputta with a 
palatal h. The dental in its stead is a MAga- 
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ilhisiu. For, iu the MAgadhi inscriptions of 
Asoka, we read ndb\ amia, oic. = Sanskrit JmUt, 
anya, which words booonie 7idfi\ amu, etc. iu 
Pali and in the dialects ot* tho Asoka inscrip- 
tions at Qirnar and Ivapnrdi^iri. The palatal 
w appears in Pali in the first jiart of tho riauic 
wlien used as the name of the Kshattriya elan 
to which ]\Jahavira bclonp^iHl, Kor I iilcntify 
tlie uiUika living near Kotigaina nienlioned in tlie 
Malifivayya Suita (Oldenbcrj^’s edition p. 
with the Jhaiaka Kshattriyas in Kuinla^^rainn of 
tho Jaina books. As regards tho vowed of the 
second syllable, tho ditferent sources are at vari- 
ance with each other. The Norlhcrii Jhnldhists 
spell the word with an/, J h a t i ]) u t ra in 
yanskrit, and Ju-Hii-lttrtt in Chinese (7.sc/r means 
‘ son’), the 8onthern ones with an a N a t a [) u t- 
t a, as do the Jaiiias, thongli J fi a t i p u t r a is not 
unfrequeiit in iMS>S. The form N A y a p u t ta 
proves nothing, for tho syllables qr and ^arc inter- 
chang(*ablo in Jaina Prfik lit. ]\'l. Ihig. Ihirnouf, 
commenting on the iianuj in (pn stion, says : 
‘‘ «P ignore jiourquoi le Pali snpprime 1’/ de 
serait eo rpio le primitif vad'itable sc.-rait 
Jjjftdlliit quo le Pjadti on serait un jirakritisrn 
correspondant a celui dn Sud ndla^ coimne djtht 
correspond ?i djtUrl ?” Tliat llurnonf was 
peideidly right in his conjeetnre, eau }iow' be 
proved lieyond a doubt. Por the oeeasional 
spelling of the word with a lingual / Naia(mtla 
sho^YS an unmistakable traeti of the original n, 
Tlu^ Sanskiit for Nigantlui Natajmtla was there- 
fore in all probability Nlrgraiitha dhatripulra, 
that of the Ksliatiriya elan .Inatiika (Pali - 
Ndtiha, Prakrit — Sdyaya). Ft is perluq»s not; un- 
worthy of remark that Nigautha N^ataputta luiist 
have nuule part of tho most ancient tradition ol 
the Bauddhiis, and cannot have been added to it 
in later times as both w'ords conform, not to Ihe 
pbomuie laws of the Pali language, but to those 
of the early Magadlu. 

Wo shall now treat of the opinions which tho 
Buddhists ascribe to Nataputta and to tlie .\1- 
ganthas iu g’eneral, in order to show that they 
are in necoi-dance with Jainism. One of its most 
characteristic features is the unduly extended idea 
of the Mnimato world ; iiotonly are plants and irees 
endowed wdl l life, and accordingly are not to bo 
wantonly destroyed, but also particles of eartli, 
water, lire and wind. Tlio same doctrine w^as, 


according to James d’Alwis, held by Nigautha 
hTAtapntta : “ He held that it was sinful to drink 
cold water : ‘ cold water,’ he said, was imbued 
with a soul. Littki drops of water werii small 
souls, and largo drojis w^ere large souls.” In 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the TJliannuapa- 
dam (Pausboll’s edition p. 1108), the ‘ better 
Niganlhas’ wdio go about naked, say I hat they 
cover th(‘ir almsbowls lest part ieles of dust or 
.spray, imbued w illi life, should fall into them. 
Compare KalpastU/fi, SamAeliai ‘1 § !20, wdiero a. 
siuiilar rule is given. Tliese naked Niganthas 
need not have bt'cii oi the Digambara sect, for 
according to the Arlidrdhija Safra it was comsi- 
dered a ineriiorions, not ii iieei'ssary, penance 
for an ascetic to wear no clothes. 

Ill the Malidraifija. Salta, vi. IU, 1, Nigautha 
Naiapnila is said to hold the kirhidvdda ()[qjoscd 
to the aLirujdnita of ( lotaiiia Buddha, ^flie 
h'ti'iiididda^ or Iho Ix'lief iu the activity of the 
soul, is one ol‘ the cardinal dogmas of the Jainas, 
i and is found in their creed in the lirst chapter 
of tlie Aidtdrdfitja . 

James d’Alw is pi’oec'ods after the above 
i qnot(Ml passage: ‘'Ho j XAtapiilia] also declai’ed 
that there wer(? tlin'i' dandas or agents for the 
commission of sin, ami that the acts of th(‘ liody 
of the s})etH*li (/ Jc//), and of the mind 
{niaaa) were throe siqrirate eans(‘S, each acting 
imhqicndcnlly of thi^ olhiM*.” Compare tho 
sul>joiii(‘d ])assagu‘ from tho thii’d add>,<ak(i of 
the SI hdadfaja, iu which the term diijjda in its 
relation to miiul, speech ami body (>ccurs : //n» 
daihdd paiuiathf, laiii jaitd : nia iia.itifuidr^ vai- 
daiiida ka’ ifi!~d(i liiffe. “ 'There are declared tlnvu^ 
daadas, nanuJy, ihndaada oftlic mind, Axof/arida 
j of 1 h(j spt'ei'h, t he daada of the hody.” Tims far 
all agriH'S w ilh Jainism, .lame.s d' Ahvis’Haeeount- 
of Na(a|)uita’s doetrim?s eoneludes : “ I'liis 

heretic a.sseiti'd that ei'inu'S and virtues, ha[)[)i- 
ness and misery, Nvere lixed by liite, that as 
suhjeot to tlu'se wo cannot avoid them, and 
that (he practice of tla* doetriiie can in no w ise 
assist us. In this notion his heresy c'orjsisted.” 
As the Jaina opinions on tliose ])oinls do not 
malerially diller from tlioso of tho Hi ml us in 
general, and as tin? doctrines defined above? are 
ineonsistemt with the klri ijdmtdti, and wdtli as- 
cetic practieos I do not doubt that, the Baud- 
dhas committed an error, perhaps in order to 


‘ ProstTvod however iu natika, if lay coujocturo about the identity of that word with tho tirst Nufcaimtf.i 

be right. 
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stigfiiiatisc tlio Niganl/iias as lu?rc*lios, wlio in 
their turn Imvo misstatod the Ihuidtllia doatrine 
of the nlnul/fa, saying tliat according to the 
Saugata’s opinion the lilK'ra.tcd souls return to 
the Sowsuni (p k lui rhlot va fa ranf T ) . This mia- 
Rtat(?inciit occurs in Silanka's coinnicntary on 
the ArJidrdnjn SiUra ('^(>7 A. f).), and can liave no 
rofcreiicc tlicrcl'orc io iho Lamas and Cdintukhis 
of tluj Nortlu'rii Ihidilhist cluircli, as f fornuu-ly 
opiricd, for tliey wore not yot in existence in 
Silafika’s lime. 

We pass now to the outline of Natapntta's 
systcju ill the Sdwnfntif pJntht Sxlla^ ((Jriml.>lot 
Sf'pi: Siilffis p. 12d). It iriny he remarked 

that, ae(!ording to IMr. lUiys Davids {Arddoatp 
September Idth, l'S7!k p. 107) the passage in 
^jiiestioii is not ei>mmented uj)on in the (Com- 
ment ar}" Scriinniiahi VUdsini. iMr. ( lOgerly trans- 
lated it thus : “ In this world, great king, thoN i- 
g a n t h a s are well lUd’ended in lour dlreetions, 
that is, great king, tlie Nlganfchas in tliepreseiit 
world by general ahstinenco (froui, rril) restrain 
sinful propensities, weaken evil by Ot.mtrolling 
it, and a,i*e ev'er umh'r sc'ir-gov'eriinK'nt. ^fhey 
are thus well defended on all siiles, and this is 
called — ])eing arrived at perfect ion, being with 
subjected passions, being cstablislied in virtue” 
(Ihidchi, p. 17d). All this might as easily have 
hoon translated fi’oni a Jaiiia \r7/e, audit would 
he dillicnlt to tell tlnj dillercmee, hut nnfor- 
tmiately this translat ion cannot bo reconeikal 
Avitli our text. ^1. Jhivnoufs translation is iiioro 
literal, but less intelligil)le ; it runs thus: “ En 
(50 moiide, grand roi, lo mendiant Xigautha e.st 
retell ii oar lo frein do (juatro abstentions rc- 
iinies. Fit comment, grand roi, Ic mendiant 
Nigautha ('st-il retoim par h) fr(?ln do rpiatro 
abstentions rcunies ! Fn ee moiuh*, grand roi, le 
mendiant Nigant ha est enticnmicnt retenu 2>ar lo 
lion (pi i (‘iichaiiio ; il est envelujipe j)ar ions Ics 
liens, (uil'KJo par tons les lions, resseia-c pa-r tons 
los liens; voila do «i'it'lle inanicre, grand roi, 1(‘ 
niondiaut Nigaiitha est retenu jiar le ti’eiii de 
(piatre abstentions rninies. Ftp:irce (]u’il est, 
alnsi ret<*nn, grand roi, il est nomme Niga’d^^''^) 
e’est-ii-dirc libro do touto chaine, pour rpii toiite 
ehaiue est diHruito, (pii a scooiui toutxis les 
eluiinos,” (iliidfUii^ p. 201). And in a note he 
adds : “ ^lais quand la dofinilion dit est 

enlace dans tons los liens, cela signitio qu’il 
ohihb si c< *rnj lotonKint anx regies d’une rigour* 
tmse ubstontiori, qu'il semble que tous sos mouve- 


nients soient enchaiiiL^s dans les liens qui lo 
retieniumt captif, The general drift of this 
detinition, especially the stress laid on control, 
savours of Jainism ; but luckily avo are not con- 
fined to su(!li generalities for onr deduction. 
For the jihrase chdhujdma samvara-smhvnlOt 
translated by. (jrog(U'ly “ well d(3fended in four 
directions,” and by ]hiriiouf “ retenu par le frein 
de (lualre abstentions reimios” contains the 
distinct Jainii term cJidturyunia, It is applied 
to the doedrine of Mahavira’s predecessor PAr- 
sva, to distinguish it from the reformed creed of 
JMahAvirn, Avhich is called pdtichaydina dharma. 
The five ijuuhih are the five great auiws, malid- 
'i-rafdiu\ as they are nsiially named, \nz. ahimsd 
not killing, sdnrlt<i trufhfnl speech, dsfryn not 
stealing, bntlniundtdrya chaslity, (tpariyraha 
renouncing of all illusory ohjeets. In the 
(dial nr tjd Hill dharmn of MaliAvira hralunnoJiari/a 
was iiieluded in ninirijraha. The most impor- 
tant passage Is one of the liltayarafi (Weber, 
L'rnynivnl dt'r lihmjaiudl, ]). 185) wIktu a dispute 
hetwotm KalAsa V(.>siyapntta, a follower of Parsva 
(LMsAAuiehelu^jja, /. c. Parsvapatyoya) and some 
disci[>lesor Mahavira is described. It (aids Avitli 
KalA.sa's begging j)ormission : fnjjham (imtln 
cluilnjjdnidto d barn radio pa mclin w a Itn vvn i yaih 
rapadiL'haniainnh dluimniam nvafntmpajjittd mim 
rihardtaa : “ to stay with you after having 
changed the Daw of the four vows for the Law 
of the five vows enjoin iiig compulsory con- 
fessiou.” Ill Silahka’s Commentary on the Ac/iu- 
rdhija the same distinction is made between the 
chd/nri/diiiadhanna {y? Parsva’s follow’crs and the 
pahrhfnjdnia dhanaa of Vardhamana’s iirllia 
(Fd. (kd. p. oel). Tlu'se particulars about the 
redigion of tho »fainas previous to the reforms of 
^Mahavira arc si^ matter-of-faet like, that it is 
iinjjossiblo to deny that they nay have been 
Jianded down by trustworthy’' tradition. Ilcnce 
Avo ni u s t in li ;r 1 1 1 at N i rg ran t h as al ready exi s te d 
previous to Mahavira, — a result Avhieh avo shall 
render t loro e\ddcnt in the stupiel by collateral 
proofs. On this supposition wc can understand 
how- tho Pnddliists ascribed to Nataputta the 
chd/urydnin dharma., though ho altered just this 
tenet ; for it is probable that tho Buddhists 
n scribed tho old Nirgraniha oroed to NAtaputta» 
Avho then took the lead of the community, and of 
AAdiose reforms, being indeed only trifling, his 
opponents Avero not aware. And though it looks 
like a logical trick, the testimony of the Bud- 
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dhietson this point might bo brouglit forward as 
an argument for the existence of Nirgranthas 
previous to, and differing in details from, tho 
Hrtha of Maliavira. But wc have not to rely on 
so dubious arguments as this for our proposition, 
^i’he arguments tlmt may bo adduced from tho 
Jaina Sutras in favour of the theory that Maha- 
vira reformed an already existing religion, and 
did not found a new one, are briefly tlu^sc. 
AlahavTa plays a part wholly different from 
that of Buddha in the histories of their churches. 
Ifis attainment to the highest knowledge can- 
not be compared to that of Buddha. Tlie latter 
liad to reject wrong beliefs and wrong praetie(‘S 
before he found out the right belief and the 
right conduct. He seems to have carved out 
Ids own way, — a fact which reqnircul much 
sfrength of chiiraefer, and which is easily recog- 
nised in all Buddhist writings, lint Maliavu’a 
went through the usual career of au ascetic ; he 
seems never to have changed his opinions nor 
to have rejected religious praelices, former- 
ly adhered to. Only his knowledge increased, 
ns in the progress of his penaneo the liimlra.n(;es 
to the Idgher degrees of knowledge were des- 
troyed until it bceaine absolute {kevala). 11 is 
doctrines are not spoken of in the Sutras as his 
discoveries, bat as dccrefa or old csiahlished 
truths, pauiiaftas. All this would be next to 
impossible if he had been like Buddha the 
original founder of his religion; bat it is just 
what one would expect to be the record of a 
reformer's life and preaching. The record of 
the fourteen parvas points tho same way ; for 
those hooks, which were lost some generations 
after ATahavira’s 'Sinulna, are said to have existed 
8in(!e the time of tlie first Tirthakara llishabha 
or Adinatha; they must therefore be considered 
as the sacred books of the original Nirgranthas 
previous to Alahavira’s reforms. But all th(*se 
arguments are open to one fatal objection, viz , 
that they are taken from the Jaina literature 
which was reduced to wanting so late as the 
iiftli century A.d. During tho preceding ten 
centuries, au opponent will say, the Jaiuas 
modelled everything in their sacred books on the 
preconceived theory of the uninterrupted c^xist- 
ence of their lailh since tho begiuuing t>f tho 
world. On this supposition tho whole of the 
Biilras would bo a most wonderful fabric of 
fraud ; for everything is in keeping with tho 
theory in question, and no trace of tho contrary 


loft. I place much coniidcnce therefore in the 
Jaina Sutras, being of opinion that they are 
materially tho same as they were in th(^ early 
centuries after Alahav Ira’s Nirvana^ as may be 
proved to ho tho case with the Arl d rdtuja , the 
present (lispo.sition of wlileh is already followe<l 
in Bhadrubrihn’s NirynktL Yet we must eonlirm 
the above suggested o|)inions by evidence from 
another (luarler, open to no objection. If the 
sects of the Baiuldhas and Jainas were of equal 
antiquity, as must be assumed on the snpjiosition 
that Bnddlu\ and Mahavira were contemporaries 
and the founder of their sects, wc should 
expect either sect mentioned in the books of 
their ojiponents. But this is not the case. The 
Nirgranthas aro frequently mentioned by tlie 
Buddhists, even in the oldest parts of tlio 
Vitahas, But 1 have not yid met with a 
distinct iTK'iilion of the Bauddhas in any of tlie 
old Jaina Stifras, though they contain lengthy 
legends about J a m Ti 1 i, (I o s a 1 a and other hete- 
rodox iea(‘hers. It. follows that the Nirgranthas 
were consitlcred by tho Bauddhas au important, 
sect, whilst the Nirgranthas could ignore their 
adversaries. As this is just tho rev^erso position 
to that wdiieh both sects mutually occupy in all 
after- times, and as it is inconsistent with our 
assumption of a contemporaneous origin of both 
creeds, we aro driven to tho conclusion that the 
Nirgranthas were not a newly-founded sect iii 
Buddha’s time. This seems to have been the 
opinion of tho authors of the Vifakas too; fnr 
wo lind no inilicaiion of tho contrary in them. 
In James d' Alwi.s’ paperonthe Sl.r 'nrllialiUS, tho 
“ Digarnharas” UjipiMir to have been regarded 
as an old order of ascetics, and all of those 
heretical teachers bidray the intliienco of Jainism 
in their doetrin(>s or religious practices, as we 
shall now point out. 

G o s a 1 a M a k k h a 1 i j) u 1 1 a was tho 
slave of a nobleman. Ills master from whom 
lie ran away, “ pursued him and seized him by 
his garments ; hut tluy loosening Gosala ellected 
his escape naked. In this state ho entered a 
city, and passed for J )igambara Jaina or Bauddha, 
and founded tho sect wliicli was nanmd after 
him." According to the Jainas he / ,s origi- 
nally a disciple of Mahavira, but afty /ards set 
himself up for a Tirthakara. In Mahdvira- 
charitra of Hemachandra, he defeiiah tho precej>t 
of nakedness against the pupils of Parsva, and 
^‘gets beaten, and al/ ^ killed by the women 
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oF a village in Magadha, bccjin.se bo is a naked 
Sramaiia, or mendicant.” — Wilson, WorJcs^ vobT. 
|). 201, note 2. 

P ii r ii n a K a s y a p a declined accepting 
(dolbes “ thinking that as a Digambara ho 
would bo betti*r res[)ocf ed.” 

A j i t a K (i s a k a in b a 1 a believed tree.s and 
shrubs to luivc* Ji /ov/, and tluit “ one who cut 
dowjia t]-ee, or dosti-oyed a creeper, was guilty as 
a nin7‘(l(‘rer.” 

K a k n d li a K a t y a y a ii a also declared 
that cold w:it(?r was imbued with a soul.” 

The jn'cccding Ibiir llrtliakas ajijx'ar all to 
have Jidoptod some or otlu'r doeh'iiies or prac- 
t ices which make pjirt of the .hiimi systom, pro- 
bjibly from the .J.-n'mis t}iemselv(\s. Moi-e ditli- 
milt is the ('ase with vS a ii j a y a J3 o 1 a t i li a- 
p n i. t a. For ilie aecouni of Iiis tloetrine.s in 
the So nunnmpliaht Siffhi has bc(‘u so ditVercntly 
tninslat(‘d by M. Ihirnouf and ly ]M. Gogerly as 
to suspend d(‘cision. Aci;onling to th(‘ former 
Sjinjjiya’s doeti’ino, which is called tnn ntf- 

rnr.luiy would coincide with the .sz/cd/v/./c of the 
Jainas; but according to the latter it denotes no 
more than pcrf'ci. indithuvinie to all tninseeii- 
(hmtal problems, not (he compjit ihilit y of one 
si.diition with its eoiitrary. All depends on tin* 
intcu'jn’eiat ion of (he two words mo, y/o in (ho 
text’, about whi(di it is impo.ssilde to term ;l eorreet 
opinion without the help ol'a comiiKmtjiry. 

It a])p(‘:u*s from the preci'ding remarks that 
.hiina ideas and practieeis must have been 
current at the tiim? of Mjdu'ivir.a and iiidepen- 
tlenily of him. This, comlnned with tlio other 
Jirgunumts which we luvve ;iddueed, leads us to 
the opinion tlnit the Nirgranihas were r(‘ally in 
»*xistence long beforiJ aMahavira, who was the 
I’c'former of the already existing seel. This 
granted, it is not (Jillicult to form a toh’nddy 
eorreet idea of the relation Ix'twi’eii Jhiddhism 
:uid Jainism. Tin* former is not an otfshoot of 
tin? latter ; for Buddha rejeetiid tlic ];riii<*ip;il 
dogmas and pract ices of th(' Nirgranthas ; 1(. is 
i-atlier a firotest against it. All that has been s.iid 
to maintain that Biiddliism shuids iiiacloscn* 
conneeiioTi with .biinism, is to no cHeet from 
hick of proof, d’he proposed identitieatioii of 
.Miihavira’s disciple, the Gantama Indrabluiti 
witli the Gautama Sfikyainuni, beciiuso both 
bcloiig-od to the <jntm of Gohima, has been re- 
j'utcd by ITofs. ATilson, Weber and others. It 
can only ho muintninod on the principles of 


Fliiellen’s logic: “There is a river in Mace- 
dull; and there is also, moreover, a river in 
iMonmoutli. It is called Wyo at Monmouth, but it 
is out of my prains what is the name of the other 
river. But Tis all one : it is so like as my fingers 
to my lingers ; and there is salmons in both.” 

Little l)etter is the second argument, that there 
werii t wimly-four Buddhas who immediately 
priH'cded Gautama Buddha. These twenty-four 
BuddliJis have hi?en compared with the twenty- 
four Tirl hakaras of the Jaimis, though their 
names have little in common. As J3iiddhare- 
jeeted the last Tirthakara at least as an heretic, 
ho could oidy have recognised twenty-thj’ee. 
The only infereiuji' winch can bo made from 
the twenty-four Tirtluikjirjis and twcnty-fiv<* 
Buddhas in t(‘xts of rticognised authorit y is tliat. 
the ticlioii in qiu'stion is an old one. Wliether 
there be any foundjitioii for this Buddliistieiil 
theory, it is not for mo to decide ; all authorities 
oil Buddhi.sm have givam their verdict to tluj 
coutrjii’y. But it is ilillcreiit with the »Ijiinas. 
For, since we know (luit .lainisni was not foumhal 
])y Mahavira, it follows that somebody cl.se w;is 
the 1‘ouuder of the sect, and it is possible 
that lujiny reformers preccchnl Mabavira.. 

It is the opinion of lujarly all sidiolars who 
luive written on this question that Ba r s v a wjis 
the rcjil founder of rlainism. The Bov. J.)r. 
Stevenson says in his Prclace to the 7Vu//s/u- 
fiuit nj fhr Knljinsntm^ p. xii : “ Fi’om ^lahavira 
nj>wards, indeed, to the preciMling Tirtliankara 
J^arsvainath, we have Jio list of bead teachers, 
but wo have only an Interval of 2o0 year.s, 
while the tman of Parsva’s sublunary existoiice 
is still bojiiidcd by the possible number of a 

hundred years The rnodeiution r)l* 

tlie Jjiin.s, np to tlio time of IMr.svanatlm., is the 
more remarkable as after that they far outstrip 
all (h(M*r coinpeiM's in the race of absurdity, 
making the lives of their ddrthankars extend to 
thousjinds of years, and intciqinsing between 
them •i)un.lless ages, thus enabling us to traci? 
with some contideuco the boundary between the 
iiistori(val and the fabulous.” AVhatover may be 
thought of this argument, it is at least favour- 
alile to the ojiinion that Parsva is an historical 
person. This is renderedstill more credible by the 
distinct mention of bis followers and his doctrines 
in the Jaina Sdtras. That self-same doctrine, 
the cMtnryoma dharma, is mentioned by the 
Buddhists, though ascribed to Nataputta. 
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But there is iiothinpr to prove that Parsva was 
the foundor of Jainism. Jaina tradition is nn- 
anirnous in making R i s h a h h a the /7/-.s7 Tirtha- 
kara. Though lu] is stated to have lived 84(^000 
great years, and have died something less than 
lO(),<)()O,000 oceans of years before Maliavira’s 
N/n'difti, yet there may be sonietlilng historical 
in tile tradition winch makes Iufii the first 'I’jr- 
t ha kara . For the Hi’ahmans too liavm mytlis in 
flieir Vurdnan about a. llisbabha, son of king 
Ni'iiihi and Mem, who had a hundred sons, 
llharata and the re.st, and entrusting UhaiMla 
witli the government of his kingdom, adophal 
the life orafuinehorite 'AV^ilsoii, r/.s7/////. L*nr(Ut<i^ 
vo). II., p- ]0dst((|. All tlu'se pai'ticular.s are 
also r(‘lated by the Jainas of tlieir llishablia; 
and from flie more detailed aijcoiint in the 
JllHti/tfrutiL I* n I dun it is evident (hat the fabulous 
Ibiim.hu' of tlie .laina, sect must indeeii l)(‘ meant 
{!hid^ p. lijt, note I). But wliat value belongs 


to tho.so myths of the I^iu’dfuts about Rishablia, 
whether they are founded on facts, or wiMi' 
merely suggested by th(‘ legendary bi.st.ory ol 
the Jainas, it is wholly impossilile to decide. 

Of the remaining Tirthakaras I havm little to 
add. S iimati, the liftli Tlrthakara, is appar- 
ently identical with Bliarata’s son Siimati, of 
whom it is sai<l in the Dhdtfnvafft that he “ will 
be irreligiously Avorshippod, by some infid(.*ls, 
as a divinity” (Wilson, Ihid). 

Avis h t a n e m i, tin; ‘22nd Tirl bakara, Isron- 
1 neeted Avilli the I\ rlshna-mylbs through his wife 
j Rrigimati, daughter of Ugrasena. 

! Jhit we must close our researclies hen*, ctm- 
I tent to Itave obtained a few glimpses into the 
j prchistorI<*al (lev'elopmmit of Jainism. I'lio 
• last [K)int wluirh we can pcnu'ive is I? a r .s v a ; 

I beyond him all is lost in the mist of fablo and 
! ticllon. 

i MUnsfcr^ ]Vr;<f jdinUn^ \H! h Mnri'h 


JXSCIMPTIONS 

HY I’ANDIT lUIAdVANhAJ. INDIl 
Xn. 1. — yiji 1)1 sri'tjitut'.i nf ^[dnadi>rn ^ daind 

Snihrn/ oSb. | 

'riiis iiisci‘ipiioii is incisial on fb(5 lowi'r }»art ; 
ul a broken pillar placed to the left of the door 
ul'lbe tenij.)le ol' ( 'liangn-Nai A) ana/ about fiv(‘ 
miles to I be norlli east of Kal inamlu. 'J’he 
))illar is about tw('iify feet high Avitbonf the 
'•;;pitah Its loNM'r half is stpiare, ball’ of the 
upper part is tictagonal, higher u[) it becomes 
sixteim-corneiHjd, and finally round. Originally 
it was crowned by a lotus-ca|ntal surmounled 
by aGarnda, about four letd high, shaped llk(' a 
winged man kneeling on one knee. ^I’he work- 
manship is very good, and tlie ligiu’e .shews tin? 
flowing leeks, which occur fiaspicntly on the 
sculptures of the G ii p ia period. TIui weight 
of the Garnda seems to have beim the cause 
of the ])illar’a fall from its old base, which is 
still to be seen just opposite the door of the 
temple, where numerous fragnients of ihs c.apilal 
and of the Garuda also are lying about. A fter it.s I 

Transcript. 

L ' ] 

C-] 


KRO.M NKIWL. 

.11. AND DH. c. iu:iiij:u, c.lk. 

fall, a roy.al jihysii'iaii, called Cliakrapan i, aljMiit 
twenty years ago, had a, new capital made for 
il, eonsisliiig of a gilt lotu.s and a i'hah'ra^ and 
put it nj) in its j)r(*seiit position. In doing so 
tlie Vaid neglected to mhl a new base. J le sim])ly 
plaided tlie pillar in the ground. ]lencea por- 
tion of (he inseriptiv.)!!, which is incised on flirro 
sides of the sipiare lower part oft he [>Illai*, has been 
burltMl in the earth. In spite ofmy entnaitiestlie 
jniest at Gh'ingu-Xarayana would not, alhnv im* 
to lay t li(» bin ied lines bare. I have, t her<*f<n’<', 
been obliged to [ireseiit the iiisei’ipl i<.)n in a muti- 
lated foi'in. 

'riie foiTii of llu' letlers agrei s evacl ly wit )i 
that t>f the Gupta inseriplioiis. d’liey ai'o 
clearly and sliarjily ineisetl. With the t'xeep- 
( ion of the first part the preservation is good. 
Tlie language is Sanskrit, and excc]>tiiig th(‘ two 
first liiu's, the whole is in verse. The ninn- 
bi!i.s of the \ (.‘I’ses are marked by the aniaent 
figures. 

Fail L 

i srwaTRft 


' This teniplo Btti.iitls in l-lir conirr of n. small villatfi* on a 
spur of tho at tho haso of whioli flows the riv(?r Man- 
nmt,i. Ghfnijfu, literally *lio with a bill,* is in tho NopAll 
Innffua^ro a name of thinnhi, atal tho ‘ coin pound’ nicaiiH 
therefore Garui.la and Vi.shriu. The temple eoutiiiiiH au 


old coinpo.sitx? imaRe of Vishnu r'ahng on (Java»la. Tlu‘ 
present building' is n<‘w, having been erected in >>i])Alii 
.Sail! vat 814, or lOlll A.n. by Queen llidtlhi-Lakshi’ii, .i< i- 
slicwu liy an inscription : see also below. 
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[‘] - srg - qqu^rf[5:f^i:»] [!] 

['] STTHirf^FS^T^: 

['■’] i^?H^3nT?*T^[r»i’]%»^*ir^r ?fi::[ii\ ii] 

[n--?Hr irjr^[q^»T[|5fr]^‘ru^'?F^^ 

["] H]PTlTf^^r^: [t] 

[<)] w- 

[“’] [f^r]f55||JTr5#i:^['i^; ^r^]ft^"fcTu*rfH: [iil^[iil 
L"J [fT>in»iTTH^: uug:[f?^]^T: 

['*] [nnr] .•?rfi:'^ ??i’T f^sT5“- h?t4T: [i] 

[' ^] - ~ f^^tr4R»TRR[v^]ET5t’^ UH: 

[•'■!] .• - - - - infrr‘T[iR5^]l[Hu]'rr'T»T: [ii] ^ [n] 

f’"’] [i=lRr]'^*T'TR'fr*H<T f41Tr*r^: 

["‘] [>T]Rr[Rr] F=R':R?H[JT 3 or: 37: [ |] 

[‘^] [vrji^ot? fe5^7rnu i:r57 h??tV 

Pari II. 

[ ' ] '^ 17377?^ f U?7 3‘7%HrRlfiRr7r 

c*"] ^rTTF^Dcruff^lr [i] 

[’] 7Rr^cr '?ft7R57r 37 : 

[‘] 7rR7r 9TR^=7^7r ?7 3TlT?7^R7^si^r [H]^ [H] 

JT?7R?r HUF:3rr?H:R5’'4i# rff^‘7?7 ^ 

["] ^r 37571^ HPTf^Hr 7T7: f^7r % f^7 [l] 

[']. rr ^ 7 R 7 i '77 uffTi f 7 ffR: m^fTT f^R 7 

["] 7r37T377T 7rri:7r5'737rRl[7 hhi ^3 [ii<i'ii] 

V^] l%wr HRI?<ir7r7^77^i:r7TR75|^7: 

['"] TTTRTBTf^H H7rH7f7lr HW? ^rt37 [l] 

["] 7r*fttr777f?7Hr 7?rr ^r^rRHi ^r 

['‘'I 7 r^r 7 r 7 r 75 m% 77 ^ f^ur ffsTTf^^r 7 ^ 7 -. [ 11 ]^ [ 11 ] 

[■"] fk fc 3ftr773%u7flTrRrr 

[‘^] UTTr'i^lTTWri^ 7i:7ff7 R[77 [i] 

['T ?^7J3^7f3TrRlRl'H7r»3R*^‘i^7 

['“] 7 r 77 r^r*fl 7 7 /?r 7 HiTr 75 rr 7 cT 7 ?i^ 3 '^ [ 11 ] \o [ 11 ] 

["] H 7377 Hrrf?rc7:^^ 7 #: 

Pari III. 

['] iRr7H^[Pr:]‘ 

" Xiuo linos follow iiitf lino 17 are buried in tbc Ri^ound. Ij- I®, read?j;^T^. L. 17, the ^ of H’J; looks 

» L. 1, read BTfHVTRTi!;- I.. 8. the causative is like After line 17, bo ven linos have been lost, 

improperly used for the siiifpl' verb. L. 14, read * L. 1, read 
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No. I INSCRIPTION OF MANADEVA, PART II. 


J' 1 a- <jj J] ^ g; Oj f ^ r * ^ 

zpa*?^ 5^<fJW’/Iw'^‘^«^^^«£^Mu 
0*1 >^2,4 U /ZI ^ ^ ^ 

I ft 'i^'Zi-T'^^ls 7 

e-Ji rn J 4*^ 

« Ji/5 3A^ t ^ .|. 1^ ^d?: 




No. I INSCRIPTION OF MANADEVA, PART MI. 


Q ^ 'i. q,*, ^ -y § I, ' 

^ :_y i' f 5 1 A -r 5 4'S 

‘*1 ^ •^^'T 

0,5 'W''i ^ ^ f'f ^ 

*5J ^ 1;“® '*' '5 1 S ^ 

;i ^ a ^ V "ti ?j .^;| » rPjl 

^ *£ I ^ 3 ^ -& '^ -1 4“^ i !r <07 V 

C|.5<iJi,o^e,ae_^ftfbs ij ^ ^4.«ii ' 

J- **r ^ ^ 1/ ^ ^ ?ijj<3 5 o>«»i ^ ^ 2 5. j s 

..jro.r;jj ^ 0/5 

^ Ji 4 5 4 ^ 51 1 uf^ ; 41^2, 'i^^'^ii!.* 

<p ^_3 i_g,^'J) I :f !{,<«* ai 

4 f> 1.0)) f T U « 5^ T ^ 
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VI urar^R [ii]\^[ii] 

[’] JTRI^ 

V] [i] 

V] jrnrpsrsiftir^nT fi^r 

[®J #-TRf^''«TrPr [ll\»ll] 

[''] ir^ wrf^Tr:! 

C'«] ;i[r^^«T>T?^crqrPti:*r^‘- JiriPTs: [i] 

['■] JT«Tf?5?fr#^r eirtiKii^ 

[''■“I iifFin^if^ ?>T'- ['i]^''[i'] 

[‘T irr«Trfi5f(i»^^ n? ^r ^rar ^ 

['"] inn^f: RforTpT^^'^i::5r^frr^?r^: [i] 

t"] ?jrRrsnf5rffrRr fpiTr?3^-- 

['"J pr4?:Rif ??rf^P^5rp[er: q^fi^^iTn^RjUj^qii] 
["] NnRFR ^ f^i;: 

['“] Rii ?ficf^PRji n Fi^rRfrjri?icf»r [i] 

['®] arr^ ^ flfjR5rfe5«T3Tgr r 

[*'’] r^T RTRN [ll]\^[ll] 


Tr ansi all on. 

On tlio first (lay of ilu) briglit half of tlic 
ynonili Jjosliljlin. of Saihvat IIRG, wliile tlio inoon 
stood in tbo constellation Eobiiii, in tlio ex- 
cellent Muburta called Abbijit.® 

1. Hari conquers, wbosc resplendent, beau- 
tiful, broad and liigb cliest is marked by ilio 
Srivatsa, . . . wbnso lotus-arms slied radiance, 
wbo increases tbo happiness of bis worshippers, 

who is constantly busy with the 

machine for moving the three worlds, wbo is 
eternal, wbo dwells on Doladri,’ and wdio is 
worshipped by the immortals. 

2. There was a king called V r i a h a d c v a, 
who ... by his valour and wealth lessened 
ironblo,* who was inconiparablo and prosperous 
because ho kept his word. As . . . . the siin is 
encircled by brilliant rays, so he was surrounded 
by his loarncd; proud, constant, famous and 
obedient sons. 

3. His son was truthful king Sank ara- 
dfiva, whoso country prospered, wbo w'as 


incnmjuorable in baillo by bis enemies, and who 

gave Through valour, presents, 

honours bestowed (on his sorvauta), and riches, 
ho gained groat fame ; comparable to a lion 
. ... bo protected the earth thvongli 
approved ministers . 

4. His son also, illustrious king Dharrna- 
d a V a, who know the most excellent doctrine, 

w'orks, who was righteous, virtuous, 

fond of modesty, j)Ossesscd of excellent qualities 

according to tlio hereditary 

law a great kingdom. 

7. Hut tliat king’s faithful wife, Queen 
It a j y a V a t i by name, was doubtless Leaveiily 
Hri, who had followed (her liusband into this 
world).” From her was born illustrions king 
M a n a d e v a, whoso course of life in this world 
is unblamabh', and w^ho always gladdens tbo 
wu;rld by bis beauty, like the autumnal moon. 

8. Approaching and sighing deeply, her 
eyes filled with tears, sbo (Rdjijavaii) afiec- 


• L. l!», riiad 

* The day ia divided iuto fifteen Muhiirtaa, the eighth of 
which ie Abhijit. 

' DnlAdri or Dolaparvata is the name of tho hill on 
whioh the teni:>le oJ! Oh&ngunfiir&ya^a is sitoated* 


" Tlio mcaniog of this inulilatod ptlda probably is tba,i 
liis wealth and valour inado his CMieiniow keep t|uiot, and 
Uiup his own and liis subjects’ troubles wore snuill. 

“ Probably iho procoding vi^rso 6 oontaiued an idonti- 
ficatiou of the king with Yishijiu. 
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tionately epoko to her son, with faulterinf^ 
accents : “ Alas, my child, thy father is gone to 
“ heaven. As thy fatber is now dead, why 
“ preserve my useless life ! Reign thou, dear son; 
‘‘to-day, even, 1 follow my husband on his 
“ road. 

0. “ Of what use are the fetters of hope that 

“ are lengthened forenjoyinent'^^jand that bind mo 
“ to a widowed life in a ^vorld similarto a lying 
“dream? I will depart.” While thus, forsooth, 
she was resolved, her sad son reverentially 
pressed her f('et with his head, and anxiously 
spoke thus to lior ; 

1 0. “ W hat are joys to me, what the pleasures 
“ of life when I am parted from thee ! First 1 
“'will give lip my life; thereafter thou mayst go 
“hence to heaven.” ^Jdius she stood like a snared 
bird, firmly bound by the word-bonds, that, 
mixed with teai\s, lay in (/</.s) mouth. 

11. Then tog(?tlior wdth her virtuous son 

she performed the last rites for her own 
husband . 

13. The prince {Miln(vlka)^ wdioso strength 
is known to {hi a) enemies, though they are 
clever in the nso of weapons of olfenoo and 
defence, — wdiosc arm is beautiful and lovely, “ 
whoso complexion is pure and briglit liko 
burnished gold, — whoso shoulder is strong, — 
whoso eyes rival {ni hcaufij) full-blown blue 
lotuses, — who is visibly an incarnation of 
Cupid, a festival of dailiance for the fair ones, 
(spolco Hats to his niutlirr) : 

14. “My fatlu'r adorni'd the earth wdili 
“beautiful, liigh rising (pillars of victory, resem- 
“bling) saeriileial pillars. Here I stand initiated 
“in the rites of the biittle-saerlfico offered by 
“ Kshatriyas. Quickly I shall depart on an ex- 
“ podition to the East, to crush my foes. [Thrrr) 
“ I sliall instal those princes who will remain 
“ obedient to me.’* 

15. Thus the king {spolce and) bowdng to 

Rather ‘that aro hMifftlioued by onjoyTiicnits.’ — G. B. 

Rather ‘ whose beautiful arm ho’ is the goddess of 
Fortune.’ — G. B, 

The famous temple of I’arhipati is situjited in BevapAt- 
ana, an old town, mostly in ruins, on the river VAgiuatl, 
three inlloa north-east from prc'sent 

temple bus three .stories fifty feet high, and is built in the 
modt'ru Nepalese stylo. It is of hriek and wood. Accord- 
ing to tradition Quoon GahgA erected it in Nepfila Sumvat 
705 or 1585 .\.r). The temple consists of an adytum, 
surrounded by cloisters, and has four doors. Tn the centre 
of the garhhafffitifii stands a Liiiga of hard sandstone, 
about three feet and a half liigh, from which four faces and 
four pairs of hands jut forth. Each right hand holds a 


his mother, whose sorrow fled, ho continued (in 
this vjise) : “ Mother, I cannot pay the debt 
“ due to my father by pure austerities ; but 
“ I shall attain this end, worshipping his 
“ feet by true and rightly performed feats of 
“ arms.” 

Tlion the king received the consent of his 
overjoyed mother ; 

10. And he set out on tlio road to the East. 
Having reduced to obedience those roguish 
feudal chiefs of the East, from whose heads 
bent in prostration the diadems foil, the prince, 
liko a fearless lion with thick and bristling 
mane, (ntnmed) thence, and marched to the 
Westei'u districts. 

17. Hearing there of the evil doings of a 
chiefbiin, sluikiiig his head and slowly touching 
lii.s arm that (in straujih) resembled an 
elephant’s trunk, ho proudly spoke (thus) : 
“ If ho does not come at my command, then 
ho will bo conipicred by my valour. What is 
the use of saying much ? Shortly I tell (him) 
in the words of the Creator 

No, — An im^crlplion of Jayavarmnn, incised 

dnriiKj the rdyto of Mdnadeoa Sathvnt 413. 

This inscription is incised on a srpiaro stone, 
which originally formed the base of a Liriga, and 
is i)laced opposite the northern door of the temple 
of Pasnpati.^^ At present the stone supports 
a composite trident, about twenty feet high, 
Avhieli according to the Vamsavali w’as dedicated 
by S a n k a r a d e v a, the grandfather of M il ii a- 
dova.^® It wa)uld seem that Jayavarman’s 
Liiiga someliow or other was destroyed, and that 
atone of the restorations of the temple, Sankara- 
deva’s Ti-isula was transferred to its place. 

The letters of the inscription belong to the 
Gupta period. Owing to the daily ablutions 
of tho Trisula they have suircrod very consi- 
derably. Tho language of the inscription is 
Sanskrit. 

dliidr6ksha mid 9a>('‘h left ii K'wm7(^aUi. Similarly 
oriiiiinciii^d liingiis, dating from the)* Gupta period, aro 
found ill MathurA and iu Udayagiri near Bhilba. The 
base of the Liriga about a foot and a half high, and four 
foot iu diameter^ and covered with thick nilvor plates. 
Oi'dinarily tho Lihga is concealed under a mass of gold 
and nil vor ornaments, which are taken off at tho fcimo of 
worship. In the court of tho tomplo stand many statuoa 
of other deities, aa well aa of kings and private persons, who 
gave oTidowmonta to tho tcmiAo. The name for those 
figures is Mi /• a. There are also many modern inscriptions, 
which, I regret, I neglected to copy. 

Wright, Nejpil, p. 123, and below. 
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[*] snRnfsrr^ 

fj^rfcT irf^cT 

[‘"I ^pjrf^cT ^?rR \ »TirT%?q' ^rit<»r57Tr[^] 


Translaiion. 

Sam vat 413. By the favour of tlie feet of tlio 
illustrious king Man ad ova, a pure-minded 
(man) called Jayavarman has erected a 
Linga, known in the world of men, as Jayos- 
vara for the welfare of the people and of the 
king. A permanent endowment' has betm 
assigned for (defraying the expenses) of the 
occasional worship^® of this worshipful Liiiga. 

No, 3.— Ja Inscripflmi of Jcukj Vasauta^aicif 
Jalod Sam vat 435. 

3’ his inscription is incised on a narrow oblong 
slab of sandslone about six feet high wit h a semi- 
circular top, adorned by a relievo showing a 
Chakra and two Sankhas. The stone lies 
near the aaiictiuiry of Lugal DiVi, not far from 
the temple of Jai.si, Lagantol Katmandu. 

The inscription originally contained twenty - 
three lines, the greater part of which has 
however been destroyed by the influence of rain 
and weather. The remaining letters arc very 
distinct and well cut, and show tlio forms of the 
Gupta period. Tlio language is Sanskrit. 
Transcript, 

[■] frr^>TfRr5T^j"r'iRr3'^’Trfr: 

n ?T^nrr%rqrq?Tn5T*sr7q^'cr- 

[•’] %5T: [^?Tc^r] 

["] ?qr[H] 

(-r-j 

j-n] . 

[^] ■ 


t"'] rwiq 

[M] 

[*■] --^T^^qper- 

[. 5 ] 

[.1] qqrf'^^qf 

[■•’1 -{Ror^q— 

pu] 

[ 17 ] 

['"J q%qrqr5Trf?t[w] 

['"] ST f ? qq'f 

['"] ?iqr«TrqTr [qrpq] 

^t3T r?qr \ 

[''■] q-qrqi’prrqrrrnqqq’ ?r% 


Translah'on. 

Cm. Hail! From AC a n agr i li a,'® the lord 
and great king, the illustrious V a s a n t a s o n a, 
Avho nu'ditates on the feet'of the illu.strious lord 
and great king Bap pa (an incarnation of) tho 
supri'ine deity, — whoso brilliant fame has ex- 
pand(Ml as a flower through lii.s learning, policy, 
compassion, liberality, alfability, holiness and 
valour, — being in good licaltli 


This is tho order; Saihvat 435, on tho first day 
of tho bi'ight half of tho montli Asvayiija. Tho 
executive officer {dulaka) is tho chief prefcjct 
of police and great chamherlaiu li a v i g u p t a. 
llo is transacting business in B r a b m u u g 
M a h 1 s i 1 a. 


** Tho oxprossioa alshayantvt a pornmnont endowment, 
18 very v'ommon in tho Bnddhi«t inscription.q (*f tho 
Western Caves, roo BhA^idtlpkar, Nasik Inscr,^ Transact. 
Or. Coiojress 18/ 4, paasim. 

Kdrawjpt\}d, translated by ‘ occasional worship/ is pro- 
bably an oquivah- it ferr naiHittti/ciprt/A, and refers to tho 
worship on the days of tho new and full moon and other 
foative seasons. 

The first five and the last four lines only admit of 
a translation. Tho few words readable in the middle 


porrail I h<? informed Unit th(‘ insfirii>f ion rrrordod a jn*ani 
to s«)nu'l>ody. MAiuiL'rilja., from wlncli all the niHcriiitions 
of tho kini?s of tliis dynanty an* datod, kavo boon 

the capital or tho royal rosideuoo. 

” I am niiablo to .«!ay uho this Bappa BhaftAra.ka was. 
Blit I think that it is a Korioral title used by chief 

S piosts ; tor the Valabhr kings and thoao of Vimgl (Jour. 

o. Jtr. II. A.iS. XI. .355) also doedaro their devotion to tho 
feet of this Bappa Bhattf.rakn. Aohftryas or chief priests 
frciquenUy boar tho same titles as crowned kings. 
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No, 4. — An inscription dated Samvat 535. of the medial i is drawn deeper down between 
On a broken slate- slab, lying in a street of the lines, and the left hand stroke of the va 

Lagantol, Katmandu, near to some stones becomes round. Preservation bad. Greater part 

smeared with red paint. defaced, and seven or eight lines at the top are 


Characters, — Gupta, but the carved stroke lost. 

Transcript. 

V] ^ 

[■"] 

[’] 

|-v] 

p] rf^r JT?:?r-9q' 

["] f 

PJ I 

[ "] ” - ?TfT^i^5y5r?T^'JT “ 

N \ 0\ 

[ 10 ] 

[“] qwVr qlcT 

['I ['Tf^]%HW 

['*] ['TR]f^'W*T wfirRsr^iiwr ^ lrr^[5R] 

["] «f»rqi^r'T3fff^fir^:T srTOR«Tr — 

['•'’] -*rrfrr»Frf^«]rrR«Trfrq^icqrKT3-r fr>T?f?q«T[JTr] 

['®] [f^]^ f^iTcTJrprrtoflJT 

pn - - frcTSTR^r^ffrw:? »Tr%5qrjrfcr 

['“] ^ W isn[7] 


[*'’]. [or] ^ (Br^r TT?rRr*rii x ii 

A translation of the main part of this inscrip- in a s c n a, and the date the seventh day of the 

tion is impossible. It appears, liowevor, that bright half ot Sravana Samvat 535. 

it refers to the gi’ant of a piece of land, the No. 5. — An inscriidion of Sivadeva. 

boundaries of which were accurately described. On a broken slab of hard sandstone fixed 
In the last lines, which arc tolerably well in a wall near a boll at Budda Nilkauth,^* near 

preserved, the king declares his determination tlio Sivapuri hill, five miles north of Kat- 

to punish persons interfering with the donees. mandii. The characters closely resemble those of 

Wo also learn from linos 17 and 18 that the the preceding inscription. Tho language is 

Dutaka or executive oflicor was Prince V i k r a- Sanskrit. 


Transcript. 

va 

c*] ^T7qiT«rRTfr 

V] f^rrr 


Bud Ja Nilkantli ia a small tatik about forty feet squaro, 
fed by a iq;>rinff w\uch psiaaos tbrouffh throe stone dunhhs 
held i>y three itjmKes, which are ydacod in its north-eastern 
corner. In tho middle ot the tank lies an imaj^e of Vishnu ; 
* recliumg on the waters,’ mode of black stone. According 
to the chronicle of NepM this imago was dedicated by 
king Harivarman of the oolar race. But from its appear- 
ance find workmanship 1 conclude that it is not so old. As 


tho name of tho place is Budda Nflkapth, i. t. 'snbmergod 
Sim,* and as tho name of tho brook which flows from the 
tank is Bndramatt, it soems probable that the lank originally 
contained a Linga, and that one of the later Yaishnava 
jfinga placed the image of Vishnu in it. In support of 
this conjecture 1 may also adduce the fact that the neigh- 
bouring village ia called ^ivapurl. 



No. 4 . RUHIJING OF INSCRIPTION OF 


? SAMVAT 53S 






No 4 . INSCRIPTION OF 


? DATED SAMVAT 535. 


: \\ 

'll 

j'r Tj^OP 

•■5 : ,;:' ^ ■ j' 

^ ^To^ww: 

^ ^ ^ i) a^ 5 ^ ? I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 8 

3. ‘k<*i^li (?J 4* ^ 

; T':i]w^)4(jina^i'2?i5)Qj(5^ ^: 

IfU ^^^i^ireirnAA? v 




No 5. INSCRIPTION OF ^IVADEVA 




ft ^(U) H'WUtr 9' TEQ 

wucD(^(^'?fl^3/l/V5a^'‘i'9’'3\^)^^'W 
VI jj vpa a;44 a;j|S'^ ^ 

ftA/oi. ijj r2;^fair^ Qu(aij^'^<ji«'^^^^*^ 

4, 


W CRICGS PHOro-tnH prckham. 
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[^3 Pir?rrR% *T«imr=Tfr»Tf 

[^3 H«TriTr7^Ri *r^r 



|r5T^iTrm'«T 

*T«ir^^FTp- 


cn ^fnifjr5Tniro5JnTf^*w'irf%' 

C”3 m fsRf^trR'TRTM’ f^5TTR%sr *prr ?rlf?:qr 
j-.o] ^«ifvrFeTRnT5f^?T“ “ 


Tran^fhifion. 

Hail ! From M a n a pf r i h a. The ilhiKtrious 
lord and great king Sivadova— who is the 
abode of all good qualities such as learning, 
policy, modesty, bravery, constancy and heroism, 
who is the banner of the Lichchavi race, 
being in good health, mldresses greeting to all the 
(uiltivatora residing in . . . according to their 
rank, and gives orders : Be it known to 

you that I, being advised for your welfare by the 
illustrious groat feudal chief A ih s u v a r m an, 
who has destroyed the power of all {iny) enemies 
by his heroic majesty, obtained by victories in 
nuni( 5 rous hand-to-hand figlits, — whoso brilliant 
fame gained by tbo trouble of properly protect- 
ing subjects, pervades tbo universe . . . 

(). — Trificrij)(ion of Am^vfvarmixiif dateJ 

Snharii/i(t Samoat 31. 

This inscription is incised on a slab of sand- 


stone in the iieigbbourliood of a large villugc, 
called Bung m a t i, four miles to the south 
of Katmandu between the rivers Nyekliu and 
Vagmati. Its sculptured top shows IJauddha 
symbols, viz., ‘ the wheel of the law’ between 
two door. Tlio stone lies ordinsvrily^ buried 
in a field to the east of l.ho village, and is 
taken out every twelve years on tlie occasion 
of a great festival (rdffunjuti-d) of A v a I 6 k i- 
tesvara®^ at Bungmati. The reason ol’ this 
custom is not known. J found considerable 
dillicnlty in obtaining a sight of tlu' stone, 
though I had an order from the Ni*p}des(‘ 
Gov(?riiment. 

The characloi‘,s are the same us those o{‘ 
proceeding two iiisceriptions. Kegarding tlie era. 
in which it is dated, an explanation will l.'e 
given below. 


Tramcripl , 

[ T |iitJT*ft5iT[*r]r^^r#'in?rr[^] f ’csrpc'TRf 
['] 95»irvir'5<T [wlmq’Tf^ fqr?eTi»Tf3 

[ ■] qiiT®Tr ^ qfpgHc^ifiT- 

['■’1 if [fr]#r 5«Tn'vrcT- 

['] ^ ^ 5^4-4iTfTrr^ 

["] [^]?r TTSTf^ 

j-oj jurr^RR?!?- 


(■u,j fq^^^^iFP-Tr 

|-,,j RRKr r- 

fK.j q^frnTF^rr^iKr- 


■” L.8roii(,l qrq=frr°.— 

IVoTn Mio opithot Kivon to Atiiauvarnian it appears 
ihat he .(.apied the position of a vwjor douins, who 
wielded ’i.e real power, while the king >vas ruler 'Uily In 
nauie. 


*‘Tlio teiuplo of Avalokitt'.iv;»ni, eallisl Matsyrndninaiha 
by the c(»rriinon p(MpU*, is Hitunled in the centre oi tho 
village. The image* which it contaiiiH is nnide of nmd ;\nd 
covertMl with silver plate.'j. ItreinairiK half tin* year «uily 
' in this temple: during the other six rimntli.' it is kept at 
j Lalitapatlauu, 
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[•13J *RW^* 

['^] ^ ^ er^rwiT*^” 


TranalaiKon . 

C)m. Huil ! From the palace, (called) K a i 1 A- 
K a k u t a.*® The illustrious great feudal chief 
A ill s u V a r ma n, wlio is favoured by the feet of 
the lord, the divine P a s u p a t i, and meditatoB 
oil 1 li(* feet of B a p p a, being in good health, ad- 
dross(\s greeting to the inhabitants of the village 
of’ B u g a y fi rri i according to their rank and is- 
sues (these orders) : Be it known to you that We 
1 ‘ejoieing at the preservation of the cocks, jngs 

and lishea 

Tlie executive oflicer is here. ......... 


Vikra (masena). . . . On the tenth day of the 
bright half of the month of Jyeshtha, Saihvat 34. 

No. 7. — An inscription of Aihstwarman^ dated 
&)iharsha Samvat 31b 

On a slab of slate, standing near a small 
temple of Ganesa, in the high street of Deva- 
pj\tana, not far from the temple of Pasupati. 
It bears at the top the repre.sentation of a 
reclining bull, facing the proper right. 

The characters are like those of the preceding 
inscriptions. 

Execution and preservation good. 


Transcript. 

[^1 'THffSRrr- 

n % q«T- 

[•■] qiTfj'^qrrr! qf^Hrfqqr- 

L'’] rriwf % q«rrt’- 

C'J HHnrrqqf^ f^«Tq- 

["] f 

[•’] fJpqr ipt- 

['"] ^''qpT'qqFT 

["] H|r?qT?q!(ff^H«qr nr^q^r qf^^- 

['1 qfcrgrR* 

['"] % 2:r5'T^‘qi:OTqq’'qrr^rqF=qrr$^%^ qf^r- 
[“1 f^qrqrf^g^Rrqwrfn: qf^nTf^qrrqurrq- 

C'-’] qqrq quR’; qs'r ^ qr^^rf^qrrqt q^^s’ern 
L"'] qrr=|qq??Tf?q?^qq q^rq^r^y qr f^qf^R q- 
^ qf??Tqi^«qf^q q?T ^qqqq ^rpitru- 
[*“] Hqq f^=qTi:: q^rcnqmrqrqqsRT^ 

t'-'J qqf^sqq q qqqr q^pT'sqrqr qrfqfiu^ 

f '"’] fq^qfifg^qT q^tg-iTirsqHrirrjqfTT^- 

[“'3 ^q ^qqqrsrr fqu- 

t'"'] ^Rq^q: Hq?i; Wr»q ^tir ^qrwrt 


L. 1 1 road 7 W tomple. It is covered with ruiiiS, and no doubt is the site 

“ KailfbakAtn is at present the name . a la.r(fe wonnd of t bo palneo mentioned in tluii inscripWon and the follow- 
about flirty feet high wtuateU to the north of Pii;hipati*8 lag ones. 



No. 7 RUBBINO OF INSCRIPTION OF ANSUV'AKMAN L>ATFI> SAMVA7’ 39 . 


,V '■., ■ '. r '■ .-'r: /t; 

^ ,. i ■’ '■> . .'v- . .^,‘ ■ • : ':hi 

^ '9 ^'^' * ■ ’v ^ ‘ - ';-,r3^' 

,,V '...tj:,J..^,--/.V .' ■■ 

K ?«• / i-. ■' ■■ ■ il / '. ^ - -^ytfw 1 


w 





^ -Ir TT* i'r f-d: r. :;v5^7^r^ 7 v* E , 





So 7 . INSCRIPTION or ANs'uVARMAN DATED SAMVAT 39 . 



"f ^ 1 ■J ■3’’^ I 

I :|T? 3j 5 v; ffv 5 5 1'^ S' v(b ^> ‘ 

4 ^ XB j? ^ S «i g' 

|"| g oi IT jy « XT ^ w w f\ A 0 , 3 

|e XJ fn iV ’ll '') ^ '15’ J, 1 't'^ lA <)) ?. 

'fa 5 1 ? T 3 Ji ^ ^ ^ r t? I 

' xjiJ'n'5)J,^i|^u^«rwi.'yP'iiy(li<7| 

' ■» § 5 X 115 ' ("'1 ai S y ft ^ ; 

Id^onO,^ Hijif u(^«.(?i t Jivi fg 

ft 11 ^ a 5'’ 5 • « C -J «’7 9 F ^ 5 

f U f ^ j 

PtI y 1 (3 a S' »!) V c g^'fti 5 r Fft I i,r' 

i A Jbftg’ I :f xj" 5:,ijfti.g;?)B'l 

Ip B|4'ai4|U ii®i ^jJ'xr Qft l(lj'l 4 U ' 

Aftalj'Vii'w aiT5p.iia»’c^J^ft 




No. 8 , INSCRIPTION OP ANSUVAKMAN, PATED SAMVAT 45. 
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TranalaUon . 

Om. Hail ! From the palace, (called) KailAsa- 
kuta. 

The illustrious A ih s u v a r m a n, who has been 
favoured by the feet of the divine lord P a .s u- 
p a t i, and meditates on the feet of B a p p a, who, 
having destroyed his (former) false opinions by 
pondering day and night over the meaning of 
vai*ious Sclutraa, considers the proper establish- 
ment of courts of justice** his greatest pleasure, 
being in good health, addresses greeting to the 
present and future officials of the Western 
{province) according to their I’ank, and issni's 
(these) orders : “ Be it known to you that the 
{three Ijlhgas), viz., the divine S u r a b h o g e s- 
V a r a dedicated at (the sanctuary of) Pasupati 
by our sister B h g a d e v i, the mother of the 
illustrious B h o g a v a r m a n for the increase 
of the spiritual merit of her husband prince 
»S ii r a s o n a, Tj a d i t a m a h 6 s v a r dedi- 
cated by her daughter B li ii g y a d e v i, onr 
nieeo, and D ji k s h i n e s v a r a dedicated by her 
ancestors, have? been mad o over for protection to 
the Adhahs\lu-Panchrilikas,*® and that we have 
favoured them by forbidding the interforenoo of 
the otfieialsof the Western (pruvlnee) ; and when 
any business referring to these {Lihyas) arises 
for the Panclialikas, or when tliey neglect to do 
ill time anything appointed (for them to do)^ the 
kinghimself shall privately investigate (the case). 
But W(i sliall not suffer it that any one violates 
this order fvnd ac;ts otherwise. Future kings 
also, as they are tiraehers of justice, should con- 
tinue the favour shown by their predei.'O.ssors {to 
the Puiichdlihas). (This is our) own order, and 


the executive officer here is the Yuvaraja IJ <la- 
y a d o V a. On the tentli day of the bright half 
of the month of Vaisakha Sam vat dll. 

No, 8. — Vlhhuvarmatds liiseriptioyi^ dated 
t^riharsha Sc4mvat 45 (?). 

On the side of the mouth of the spout of' 
a watercourse, on the road from Katrnaiuhi to 
the Itesideniy near the Ranipokhr! lank. The 
place is called S a t d h a r a, (/ e, sap fad hard,) 
because the water issues from the spring in seven 
streams . 

Cliaracters as those of pi’cccding inscriptions. 
Preservation good. 

Transeripl. 

['] (I) 

I'ranshtlion, 

On .... of the briglit half of tiu* 
month J yeshtha, Siuhvat 45, by the favonr of 
the illustrious A fu A u v a rman, this conduit 
has been built by V a r 1 1 ti V i b h u v a r m a u‘'^ 
for tlu* iiicreust* of his rntli(;i'’s spiritual merit. 

No. lb — Jlshn uy ui>la\s hiscrlpt lon^ dated 

Srdiarsha Siiihcul IK, 

On a slab of black shvtc' placed upright in 
the ground near tlio temple of Muminnra or 
ChhiuriMin.'islilva Duvi in the T.avjlia j^Jiiliallu 
(a'ard) of k.*i]it.'i{>ajlana.'’'' '^^flie lctt(*rs arc \v<‘II 
cut and the IuscrI[)lion ^ wt'll pj*(\S('rveil . The 
cliaracl.crs if in>ni]>ared Avitb tbosi'. of Aihsuvar- 
man’s inscrlpt ions, slunv slight changes. The 
medial / goosiloAvn a lil llc deeper, I lie pa shows 
an oruatijcntal iiolcii in fhe lower line. 


Transcript. 

['] # ■ vTfrr^-R-irnrriT- 

t’J «T*|[’Trf5ff:f5qrfS’qriqrr% r^qr^ifq»T?Tr=^rffiq^: 


-* Tlu* translnXion lj.ar 41 y c<wor« tlio taitiro jneaninqr of 
dhai'ituhlhikO.ra, whi* I* iii(;*]ndc.s both tlio civil and crimiiuil 
coart-H, ai d tlu* anthoritioa dealing with ivligioua and 
ohftvitaldo inatitutlvmH. 

Laditainahc.Wara in tho northern form for Lai it a- 
maherivara. Neither tlio Nopalcac nor tin* JCajirnSrians 
POH808S or can pronounco the Houthorn hi ^ ; they always 
flnbatitute tja for it. 

The word Pd/ichtdila sccuiw to bo a. technical oxprcH- 
siou corre«pQndiTi;^ t<i the southern P/luchakulilia and the 
modern PaDcb.'’ At present also temples and endow- 


ments (if tcitiplcs in l ;irc .'i<lniini.st cri*<l )»y commiit' 

called oftpht. ^'hc .‘■ceoinl Ik doubtful 

I'lnfn I take to be t lo‘ name «)i’a family , as a rouni 
called V art a is incut ii >ned in the M aliMth') rniii. It. ti> 
however, be nlso ihaivnl from rj (tli * livelibood,’ and 
dicate Unit V ibtrn vurttinn avritli froin tbe king. 

p' L.alitujHittiina or L’alana pituatc'd one and a li 
miles east of K/itmandu. Its NevAri name is I’inyala, i 
on tho road {'(i) to K;it inandu (Tinyn), l)ernn.si* in anr’i< 
timea tho road from Bhatgr.m to Kfitm/indu wont 
Lulitaputtana. 
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["] [»TT]»Tr«r *T w <TS[^y»Trr?T»Trf^^:r ^ q ^ - 

[’] !t*^[|-§aT?ri*RTr*Iiar[f^5FrTO»T aTR^tr^fST- 

["] ?jRR'5r;5-?#f5it?:Rrf5i^^- 

[’] ? JT^rrefffRR^r ^»i5rr*rRR%T^'ru*r 

[“’] [iT]f^?^?rRR qr?:Rcifrft%^ fR^:<T?3i[^rs:?srr- 

["] q- 5Rr^ qifarqrr arfq gRifrf?TRci^«TP% q^^rrqrr^sfiqo!?- 

['^] SFRq^fSr iRfSR qricoftq qRSfR- 

I'-’J q^iTsqR<;%-or RRj-qr*rfqqirQ5nR %qrr^%f wj-q%^ =q- 

[“3 JTJETR^q f^?:(%r«Tq f^5rrqfqr^rHqfiT5'=^'irf^f^f5^'# 
V^] %i'3q??TJtq^Tr^rRqr qr^i'i'Rr *rF5r?TRr«TRfWqjjqfR?Tr f^c^ir- 
["■’] [qr]'5T[q]q-?qrq5qj^3-; qRfqfTs% vrR'sqil^T'^ wqf^fir: «^?:r* 
[Rj^crq^TRrfqr^i'jTR »r^<Tsqfqi% srfq mq qrfe’qrrqrfl-^r: 
[*"] [sr^ jqfiTTq- erf^r^^ ‘jf'q’ uqfq r ^ R^rq-qrR qr«Rq$?r qr \ 
['”] “~fw 'i5<q qr « qs^qrr^qrwrq^Rq^rq' 3Tr%rrq%ir qr ^ 

[203 ^ y 

[^'] qr » Rqqffrr qqq, «<i' qrrT^qr ^ \ 


Traudation. 

Om. Hail 

((')/ the) illustrious lord and gi’cal 

king D h r u V a d o v a 

Tluj illnstrioufl Jisliiiu- 

gu p ta, Avlio desires (he wellare of liis subjects, 
who is of pure eondiict, who, sprung from a 
virtuous family, has obiained a prosjxu’ous 
Uingdom, whose orders are obeyed by all citi- 
zens, who has been favoured by the feet of the 
ilivine lord P a s u p a t i, and Avho meditates on I 
the feet of Bappa, sends greeting from tin* 1 
))alaee (ca//ed)K ail a s a k u t a to the cultivators 
residingin the village's T h a ni b u, (J a n g u I, and 
>M u 1 a V a t i k a, and issues (thc.'^e) orders : Be 
it known to you that, seeing tiie water- course,®'^ 
which the illustrious lord and great king 
A hi Suva r in a ii hal to your villages for your 
beneht, destroyed through want of repairs, wo 
b(;ing addressed ))y the Jetidal chief C han d ra- 
V ai’ui a 11 , have prc^seiited it to liiin ; that he, 
with our permission, has repair(Ml it for the benefit 
of your villages ; and that in order to ensure the 
(lonstant contiiinance of the benefit we have 
presented the irrigable fields (modioned hduir) to 

The word tilmauka is not, found in any dictionary, 
but it soeius ccrtiiin, from the context, that it iniiNt be 
s<>nie kind of wiitt rcourHc. IVobnbly it den(dos a channel 
which leads the water fj om the hillside over the lieldti which 
riso in terraces one above th(j other. 

PMaka, which is a synonym of the moro cotumou 


yon. AVherefureyou shall pay an assessmoni'’' fo\ 
lhes(' [/h Zd.y), and re[>air the w’atercourse (/tryr- 
afh ry d’he inhabitunts of other vilhiges ex(;ept 
ol t hose thr(‘o (//O’?/ b’u;('r(Z ahmu ') shall not lead 
this W'atoreourse elsewhere; and in order to eii 
sure the lung (‘ontiniiane(3 ot this grant, this edict, 
engraved on a stone iabh.'t, has been promulgated . 
Nobody, wdio knows tin's, shall alter the grant. 
But be who, vi«)lating this order, leads tlie wat(.*r- 
courso elseudiore, shall eijrtainly be punislu'd. 
Future kings also ought to act in accordance with 
the grant made by their predecessors. lyforcover, 
a brief description oftho irrigaldt) fields {is ) 
Lerewdth : south of the village? of T h a ni b ii, east 
of the fiehF'^ of llama two ntds,''' W'ost of the 
w'alercourse one ?««, east of . . . foin* 

north of M il 1 a v a t. i k fi on the siti; called 
A s i n k o eight m «.q, on the site . . . ouo 

ynd ; west (;f tlu’ village of G a n g n 1, on the site 
called K a d a m p r i h g, four 7/<aV, on the site 
called K an kill a in four vul'id* (This is) our 
own order. On the second day of the bright 
half of Kartlika, Saiiivat 48. Tlio executive 
officer is the illustrious Y u v a r a j a V i s h ii u^ 
g u p t a. 

r//-d.<, .s(?cra8 to denote a share of the produce of the ticid, 
son bc!l«jw. No. IJ, liuo 15. ' * 

Viih is probably a Nev&rl word, and corresponds witb 
the modern rioi * a CLold.* 

Jl/d is probably an abbreviation of 'lahwi., intended for 
some measure. The present Nepftleso measure is the rova, 
see also below. 









No. 9. INSCRIPTION OK JISHNUGUPTA. DATED SAMVAT 48. 
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No lO INSCRIPTION OF JISHNUGUPTA. 
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•■^ .-<' <3n n rtR 3^ ? ^4 


J»'-x ’• \'' '] 


, ',, 5^ 7 tp-j’ ^ ^'3)«jl4 4': -'J 

' ^ «iiY: 

,|(?i w:ijx^\(^ : 
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No. 10, A 71 undakd of close to the Bhairava-dlioku or soutliorn gate ot' 

JUhmj\ij[)ta. Kiitmanclii. Its top is decorated by a r.hakt'a. 

On a slab of black slate, standing near a Parts oftlio inscription have peeled oil*, 'flic 

temple of V i s h n u, called M i n a-N ii r a y a n a, remamiiig portions are in good condition. 

Trance ript. 

t»n 

[^] arp 'aw- 

[■’] W: 

['] [rr] 

[“] IfwwfTVT^^TRriifFqsjqf^SRTTr^rfii^i^r i'q- 

['] 5^(5^555?: ifirsTqrs^r^jqrr - 

["] JTppr^rqr^r - - 

[!,] ^ ^q<jrr5qqr 

['“] ^fqqrqf-T^tfq q; (qqf^aBTfqr^ - 

[n] ?qqM-“ 

[12] ~ ” 

[' ■’] — sqrfqror qrRrr[q'q] 

[U] 

[■■>] — f^?^?5rqrirrarfqTfr3w qqrMq^rVciV:"- 

[''■’] — <i 3 Tr f^qqf^q^-- 

['1 "q f^c^qqrqfq^rT«r qrfc^Ff^qiq^ f^r- 

[>«] g^f^qTRI sqqpTf TTfWq^TRtTifrfqf'^'qql ^ %f^['q] 

['“] jqqr^r»ftqr q: qrf^qiqi5Trqf^,^^-Tr frq^fqrwCT 

[ 20 ] nqrqsqr Vqw- 

[ 21 ] ?q fWWfrqq- 

[22] ^ ^qmgq[9J> ^ f^l#[cl5q] 

[ 23 ] 

['^‘] “ q ffq ” ~ 

Ahsimet, dered in tbo transcript by j) nras.mre is not certain . 

The first three lines probably contained a verso J i k h n u g n p t a dates from the Kaihisaknta pa- 
in honour of Lakshmi and Vishnu. On this sup- lace, and addresses his edict to the Gitd-rdiichdlU 
position it is necessary to read ahdkijd instead of ha.% apparently a comnuttce thus named, residing 
adrijd. The fact that a Chakra adorns the top of iiitho village of I) a k s h i n a k 0 1 1 . The coiilents 
the stone makes it probable that the grantee was a of the body of the inscription (11. !>-2 1) seem to 
Vaishnava. Lines 4-8 contain the preamble of the liave been very similar to those of No. 9. They 
grant, and show that Jishnugupta acknow- refer to the ropaii’S of a watercourso (lilauiaka) 
ledgedDhru vado va, ofthe Lichchhavi which had been first dug by some person 
i*ace, who resided at M an a g rib a as lord whoso name ended in . . . deva (lino 14), and 
paramount. Unfortunately the word following the cultivators using it arc ordered to pay an 
Dhruvadava’s name, which has been ron- assessment (pindalca) of one- tenth of the pro- 


L. 3, i-ead 
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duee (lino 16), to feed the PancliAli or Paiich 
worshipping a deity whose name ended in 
. . . hvh;rtrflsi;rtm7?/, and to provide for the repairs 
of the watercourse. 

Nn. 11 . — An undated inscription of 
Jishnugnpf a* 8 reign. 

On a stone supporting a parasol over an imago 
of Chaiides vara,®* wliich is placed on a 
([uadrangularbase in the south-eastern corner of 
the enclosure of the groat temple ofPasupati. 
The inscription originally consisted of thirty 
linas, tvventy-tivo of which have been preserved. 

(Hiaracters as those of the preceding itiscrip. 
tioiis. 

Transcript. 

n* 

[vn]^»T ir5ir^5PTRU^- 

33rrTf?5»Tf^ 

arrsftsiT ^rsl- 

f^rt frrftcr5:inR ^rtr- 

‘iprrftra sr^r- 

w- " 


[■] 

[•-'] 

[^] 

1‘] 

[^'] 

[“] 

L^J 

V‘} 

['■'] 

I"’] 

["] 

['^] 

[•’] 

[■M 

I*’] 

["■’] 

VI 

[“‘1 

[. 0 ] 


arr- 

^>Tirw?T^5T!Tr»T^r* 

jpirrf^^PTr-«r 

5®¥^^fr«Tr^cTr5rr- 

qKR-^qfPrvTjf- 

[r%] - 

rTr[t iT?5rr fq^- 

qw m \o qr*rpTrlw^ »Tr 


(-2V] 

vn 

[ 26 ] 


['“] qryrlir *rr ^ qrqr^ *Tr ^ ^ 

["“] qr ^ *IT 

[«*] q«Tr^r-»q‘5f^qgf^qrqr 

- - anr 

tiqr: 

[qr^:R^qrfJr]5rijf^- 

Translation. 

Alay C h h a 1 1 r a-C handesvara graci- 
ously protect you, ho who burned the body of 
Cupid, who is possessed of true knowledge and 
so forth, who, stirring the primary germ which 
contains all the (/Arcfi) fetters, produced this whole 
multiform creation from Brahma to inanimate 
objects, who uniformly {everg where) creates the 
forests and the mountains on which all men live. 

Hail ! During the prosperous and victorious 
reign of the illustriou.s J i s h n u g u p t a 
Acharya, the wor8hi[)ful P r a n a r d a ii a p ra n- 
a k a u s i ka®^ has given to V a r a h a s v a m i n, 

D h a r m a and to the S o m a k h a d- 

d u k a s^* in the congregation of the M u n d a- 
s r i n k h a 1 i k a®® P A s u p a t a Acharya, 

fields of eighty moasuros for repair- 

ing (the sanctuary of) the divine Chhatrachau- 
dAsvara and the spout of the watercourse in 
Kugrama. The sites of the fields are described 
i^as follows) : In the village of P i k h u ten mlisj 
in S a m a n o d u 1 a k a twenty mds^ in P a g u- 
m a k a five mdsy in the village of P o two mdsy 
in the village of Khulaprehg nine vids, 

further fifteen mas. 

No. 12 . — Inseripiion of Sivadevay dated 
Sriharsha Samvat 119. 

On a slab of black slate, leaning against the 
w'all of a small modern temple of Vishnu, situated 
in Lagantol Katmandu. The top of the stone 
shows a well carved relievo, which represents 
Nandi reclining on KailAsa. 

Characters as those of preceding inscription. 


Execution and preservation in general good. 
Transcript, 

C“] qirqrq^f^JTfreqr^rr^T^r srcqqrsrrg^qr^T: q^q-^SK- 


It was an aiioiout custom to place , an imago of 
C}»:iii'losvu.ra to tlio south or south-east of Saiva temples, 
iMul tf* otfor to it the remainder of the materials used for the 
worship of f^ivu. The images of Chandosvara resemble 
llu^se of fc^iva tvnl hold the same attributes. In addition 
they show the same peculiarity os the Greek deity rriapos. 
Hence the oommf'n people call them Kimadera, Such 
images are also found in the mounds at MatharA. 


bine 18, read ^ : — 

The meaning of this name seems to be equivalent to 
the modern >^ivapni.sAda or i^ivalAla, and to moan * dear as 
life to the roarer (Kudra). 

Kltadd/ula occurs on other inscriptions as a name of 
certain priesta of 6iva. 

Mmdasjrinkhalika literally “wearing a chain of 
skulls” is the name of a sub-division of the TAinpatas. 









No 12 INSCRIPTION OF SIVADF.VA, DATED SAMVAT 1 19. 



!Y «ia^ 9 >j^ii.:fl?i^p 3 i<r- j .:?:a^ 

&T 1 ^^:2r r M 3) Hc^ 

! iw^wi' 

? enJ 3 x) ?pt^(jg^: (^ 

^xl^J^Wl.spxjq W J\f 1 G; T ^r ,7^ lp(^ JT'^I T ”0 ^ ^ 

^i^(3U'^^H(^1>’^5jPrutnJi^xH'3i 5 ^^ H IT a 

c^-jj '»?■ (1 ^ ^ : ng ^ 

£, : w-^i? IT ” f' w >3 ^ 

ii.V;^^ ai X, I "jUA) 'f^f^ , " r'\y 33^ \iiT^ 

^• 7 r 9 ijqiUT 4 '\iQ(^?, V. , / > 1 3 ^ V /, 5 ;^ 1 ^ 

VI *i, 5 r T 5 : ^ '- rUu 

^ 3? IjW Ji Ui ol i> » W '.^ .!l ^ ■. .' , ' ' ] ; 

* ■ . I 

r^ ^ A S’ ‘^* HT- 
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C"] ^ir?Tn3Trf^ripsftflrf?f: f^r^fr i l3i?Tr*rlr 
C‘] «r«rrff5T®»ininTFT ^rjrrwr<?*Tf% ^r?- 

C’] ?Ti *r«Tr«Tfr*r: ^^ti^rf»T<Tf^r[q5?F]«rr3r»T2T5Tr>T5Tr>^'^r^=^^ 

V] fPrsFrif^^Er *Tr3;rf^triTc»TST-«T 

['] o%7=5RWn:^»rrf^: *T£R?rf^>Tfirfr9i*“ 

["] in%- 

t”] ifSf^rFWTffrir^TFFf?- 

[“’] ^f^tr- 

ii“] *r'r#'TrnrPiftf^^^i5n3TPTn:f f ^wsfjft^irnTPsrJiwfl'^- 
['®] ^fTur ’^rw <^11 ^-f^iJi^grcT-F 

[‘"J swr^sir 5rFf 'tfi ?:f$r'Jiw-8q- trr«r^- 

C'‘3 JTrf^ !T^?TFFf^ f^RrJF^rf^5s»r^r: Trn:§rtcT«rff^ 

C‘^] ’inn^r ^FFii^flR'STq- 

['“J s’ft qrff?f%ctr: uFfl qrft^qqr: sq^urPifir^- 

[''] fr?T3!Tr: q t?ir*rrsTT*5«Tf^5»iFrFqr ff; %?»TrFiT>|5rq 

c*®] 'i]i:?^frfTR^qr ^crq- 

c'”] frwF 5T5[^q37] T^r qi:?i'jft- 

['‘*°J q^qr '%?fr <i45TTr ffsrrf^Fr q^rs"^ 5fqfe[i: ^€i nfF-] 
["'] 511 qgr 5Rr#^r5<Tr5?q ii ^^rnf ^j;] 

["-] fJF': qr%qr ^15*^511 F f%r| || 

C“"J sir ^fT^TF qir?^- fur. fefr 


Tronfilatioii, 

Om. Hail! From the famous palace (caJlcfl) 
K a i 1 a s a k u t a ! The su promo lord and great 
king of kings, illustrious S i v a d o v a, who 
resembles a tree of Paradise to which the 
creeper, Fortune, clings, wlio lias received favour 
from the feet of the lord, the divine P a h u p a t i, 
and meditates on the feet of Bap pa, being 
All good health, sends due greeting to the 
headman lAiid cultivators residing in the village 
of V a i d y a k a, and issues (these) orders : — 
“ Be it known to you that this village, including 
tlic land, the sky ahove and the nether regions 
below, tog' til cr with .... lias been given by 
ns in order to gain much spiritual merit for our 
j)are)\ts and ourselves, as an Agrabara to the 
VamhjnUupatdcfi a rya- for the sake of the lord 
S r 5 s i v a d e v e s v a r a, dedicated by ourselves, 
in order to repair his temple, the village being 
not to be entered by our police officers,*' and 

;Ci. 7 , road > I- 8 , read 4 ^^°; 1 . 21 , read 

«rrf-— 


the gi’ani to last as long as the moon, the sun, 
and the earth endure. You, understanding this, 
giving to him (fhe Aclidrya) all tho income, 
viz., tho pi’opor shai'O (o/ Iho irroduco) and th(‘ 
tuxes in gold and so forth, being protected by 
him {fhc Aclidrya) alone, fearlessly following 
your occupations, and obeying him in respect to 
all work that may have to be performed, shall live 
there in peace. And the boundaries of this 
{village are as follows) : To the ea.st tlio high- 
road, and to tho soutb-cast the Sivi water-con- 
duit and tho little footpath along it, and to the 
south Tenklin, to tlie Avest also Tenklifi, further 
to the north the Chisimanda watercourse {iila^ 
hi aha) ; and further to tho north-east tho 
Sahasramaudala field, thence as far as the 
(above- iumtionci^) high-road. From this Agm- 
hara, which is enclosed by the abovementioned 
boundanes, the authorities shall take annually 
five (5) load-carriers for the Thibet service. 

Itake cMtabUata to eiand for chUdn jrniii hhata, lit. 
‘ floldiora ai^aiiiRt robliers/ and to bo a nauic of the royal 
police, see also the KuinCirapO.lacha'rita, 
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But tliose, who violating tins order act other- impression from which the photozincograph has 
wise, or incite others to act otherwise, will been prepared. 

certainly not bo pardoned. And the kings The inscription is very badly mutilated. But 
who may come after us should protect this it is clear that it contained a grant of a village, 

grant, understanding that it is ‘ a bridge to which was given to the fraternity of Buddhist 

heaven* built by a former king for his own and monks residing in the Sivadeva-vihAra. 

others* welfare. And it has also been de- The name of the donor in line 3 is not distinct, 

claimed (m iho Mahuhhdrata), ‘Oh Yudhishthira, It seems to me, however, that the faint traces of 

zealously protect the {(j rants of) land given to letters visible point to the reading given in the 

Brahmans by former kings ; oh best of kings, transcript. In favour of this reading the follow- 

protecting is better than giving. The giver ing additional reasons may bo adduced, 

of land rejoices in heaven during sixty thousand Firstly, tlio letters exactly agreo with those 
years ; ho who interferes (/oiJh a grant of of tlio preceding inscriptions. Secondly, the 

larid)^ and ho who permits it, will. dwell in hell grant is in favour of a monastery founded by 

for as long a period.’ {TJlis is my) own order, Si vaddva. Thirdly, that the da /a/rrt (1. 3G) is called 

and the executive officer hero is prince J a y a- S i v a d o v a - b h a 1 1 A r a k a, ihn lord S i v a- 

d 0 V a. On the tenth day of the bright half of do va. The epithet hhaHdralca is only given to 

Phalguna Saihvat ] 10.’ * a king or to a high priest. It is not known that 

No. 13. — Inscription (f Si oadevay dated a priest ever oxercased the office of dutahuy 

Stiharsha Saiiivat 143. while wo have several instances where the king 

This inscription is incised on a stone just is his own dittaka, 
outside the southern gate of the enclosure of the As to the date, the figures for 100 and for 
temple of Pasnpati. I have not seen it myself. three are, though laint, distinctly visible. Tho 

A friend in Nepal, who used to go about with middle figure I take to have been 40. But I will 

me, and to assist mo in rny work, sent me ibo not dispute that it may not have boon 20 or 30. 

Transcrijd. 

[‘] 

C^] ?:qrq'?'rTr3Tr(^?:r[5r’5fl’ f 


l“] 

['] 

["3 f^r?^r 

[• 9 J 

['“] qsgmnrfrrft'qt qr^qqrf^r ~ *t- 

[**] 


[‘=>3 ^ ^flrqqf^q [=!*?■] ff ~ f- 

[‘'^3 [^rnrqnt] ^ ^5^ 

[‘•’3 fl5q%qqf^q^rTO'lrq[qf^]‘W5f3i 
[''’’3 qftq%qqf*qqFqr 

[■,73 . 

['"3 qf^qiF?qr qq: q^- 
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[“°] sirr 

C*‘3 ^f^irr*ft f?7<?«rei7T[f^*nr5]^ ~ 

pgj ^ 

[”] ^Tuf^rxiiTTffeTirRf^fT ■" ^ 

['"^] '^5i%®rF«rr: if^nnFT^r ^ ?i%5r^ei: 

^23 j RTn«T: f? - 

[*°] ^RRT'TR^fr^ crei~ 

pyj _ _ j^jg^ _ ^ 

["“] 'ti'g 

[29] ^ ^ 

«r-»Tr ?n:'>T>nTr'T'T^rnf?r?rRT ^nr- 

[”] iff^ ^ 

pa-j NriTrfeT^i<Tr«T«Tr ^?f^rn:^5T 

p3] ^ 

["‘3 sr^fR’ jPpJpRUnTSF'Tft'TIWift’T ^ 

["'’] vnf^rmf^iq^^vTfgvn ^ *tft ^ ^- 

[*'■’] ^cR!T ?iw ?Ri I mvm 1 ^fr-«rr^ ^nri^r'sftf^ni^: i 

[*'] \[»]\ ^ sjtf ^ ?I^R^FJ 


No, 14. — An iimrtption dated ^nharsha 
Samvat 145. 

Location ; a stone placed near a water conduit 
close to the temple of iManjnghoslia or Mhia- 
natha Lalitapattaua. It is very badly mutilated, 
and has lost a great many lines at the top. It 
would seem that it refers to the repairs and to 
the right to use a wator-courso (filamaka). 


The name of the king who issued the edict has 
been lost. The dalaha is the Yuvaraja, or heir 
apparent, the illustrious V i j a y a d e v a, and tho 
date, the third day of the bright half of Pausha, 
Samvat 145. The letters closely resemble those 
of the preceding inscriptions, and leave no doubt 
that it most probably belongs to Sivadova him- 
self. 


Tmnscrljjt. 

C'J _________ 

P] 4TrH(j ^ i: ^ iy>TaT ^ r 

PJ cqrjtf^ytpj ’ff fHTRf STUR ft HT^I 

[‘] 

P3 

P3 ^ jUT^PTcT: ^|?«rpnT 

^>51 ir«TrB;[5t]jT5^f?Ft ’^r 

P3 rlrf^rrPTft'TWrr^tr 'r ftw^reifsf 

f®] [^] U3ff?^%?T5iTr: ^JTgR- »5rr5^ qffqra^ 

[‘°] [3 ] ^ir^F-KT m-] 

C *] [n:] 5OT53TiqT3J3i^%>^ vTnT#*^3gn^^ vTnrr ^^5qrMft5%^ *inir 

['*] -- HfS3Tf^%#3Fi »ir*T [^^] 

L-*] JTPTft *r 55f?fl% ^ ff: , 
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["] [jt « i ^ 3 TR « T ^ qft ? r 9 i * 

t"’] [%] siTfr^irfri^rsir [qjqr '^rc ^ «Mr 

ft«Tltfr?iT[*r] 

c*''] ffW^^rirr^lfr qsJTf^ qr^Tfiwr f^ ^ #3F^[g»nng] 

[‘H 5q?:P5r5ft^5rT^: I ^ ^ ^?ft^r*ri 

JVo. 15. — Inscription of Jayatleva, dated SrtJiarsha stone is ornamented with a lotus and buds. 

Samvat 153. The character is a modified form of the Gupta 

Location : a slab of black slato 4' A/ by 3' 4/' alphabet, 
placed behind the bull or Nandi, opposite to the Execution : good. Preservation : in general 
western door of the temple of Pasupati. The excellent. 

Transcript. 

C‘] 5iraT?qtqsqqF»Tr %rrrf^>ff^gwiTim*Tr 

I 

co ii [\] u3T?rrf'>T*^qr^l%»3?:5qr^t!)x^n#T%'»ftwf^- 

^«r^n*rfr?TqT 55irr*5^r: 3tn “ " 

[’] w^Tr= '^ftqprrgc^^qu: qr^oiq; qi^f q: ii \‘^] ^^Ivsnrqrq-FJr^p-r 

cTct: 'sft^frr5T[#>^] i 

L '] sTfcT ^f^q: ^^RRrrrsfn^q- qq^^PrsrqcJssqrHfq^qr^- 

i:r?r: I [^] lT3n^|Tr^rf^|il%%?^3T^^JTr3T?ftf?T qf%: 

[■ ] [^pnr]rrqT= 1 3ntr^qK^r*T33Ttr '5ft*RT»T3ft- 

5T^^:q^r »jq [»] spq- ?T^r ’sqrr^r 3%5rr==fK»f;qr?^T 

['] [sTT^f] ^^ ut : ^^-kt qrq??T»T rrtefqrrpf- 

rnr q^cfT: ii M »reqq ^rqrqcftw^r *TrRr ~ 

['] 5nTrq»T?"<Tr*»TPT: g^:r»TRfq i f^«5yfqqr*r f^awr w: srfRRR: 

rqr^sRT^vR^r wrqqrfRq": i\ [^] ql^r ^rq^f^f^r q- 

c ] 1 ®>rr»Tr^q 3 t frr%s f^^ql^'jq: i )jq^firr%(^: r- 

WRK fqqrfW ?5qr?r: ®5fi-5Tqlrqqr*rfqf^: qrf^^qrq?:: ii ['j>] q-qrRqn%r?r- 

['] [R]^Rft sTqerqqrw; 11 ^*rrR»^ fq^q qcfttr 

fiT?T?rr^iqq«qFflr ii M qrsr^qRr '^pq^qr'S^rqri^ 5rF>Tr?T i 
["’] '^ftqrq^qr ^qf^Rtn^qr q^qq ffq qr%3:: ii [^] q^R ?q ^rqr^q qr^r: qrr'qrft* 
f^irr: 1 3Tr^qRqqiRiTpqqr»rqqpqq: ii [\®] ^rstqFqr^q^f^fg^rqiuqrr- 
qrer%- 

C"1 qqr [qq]-«r i qr%qrd qqqwqc=!rqr^^^rf^qt^95qrq<ft3-: ii [\\] 

qrqr qifMrR ^qr qr^f qiRqqmR 

['-1 qiTq?qrqr trmqrqw qf^qqr^qitf^q^r q'RR qqrr qqrsrrq: qgrf^wqr 

^qrR wtt't »jq: ii [\^] qr|q?yr^%’qf^55‘sf|q»»i’5[- 

[’’] ^rqf^wfq>fqc^ft^qitn'or^^ ii qqrrrf^qR irrq: ‘sqrf^RtqR 

qr %q m f ^ if^qrr » 5 ftq?qqsqRTnt ii [\\] 

t 
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*?T=r'T% ^^rr^sfirsT: f^[=iT?Tr]f%iTmr 

['*] 3»r?riT II [\»] JiRi^?riT3:ir?=5T3^f^fTOrrft3;3f^ 

11 ^ nsgjnft qvtir 

[■“] f%^#rsT *TiT?^ 3 Tf 5 ? 3 Tr n [\^] ainrta f^rc^TR^: 

^a^goirsir^i^tm^^'irmR: fr3f;^iT^f^ir^^^r>^T *r: m^- 

VI JRr#r^r^r^ ii [\<\ 

[‘“J ?^r^cqr^^*r % jrr^sn'it^rrf^s ii [^^*] h 'sft*n^q‘'^r^7r ^- 

II [\^] ^i:grf»Rer 

[‘'•’] TT^ir^r^^R ^>T5JJTfiRf <T?rJTW«T ^TR: I ar^RRWIRniTcrf^ 

*q-5s4f5rHr^^?Tfl:?^r4 Fst f% nRfrRifTftrrrTRrwR^- 
["“] ^1%: II [\^] jt^tr ?n:5'- 

iTfiR^T RfR ^Rff 7RP I RTWralt^Tfl'Ri^R^: 

I"'] RRR JRFRITIR: r^" IT^iri:R?3Tlf|fRtft3^^: II [^o] UR: 11^ 

3 f^tr ff^RiRgf^: 3%^rvrf55r i 

C"'"] 3pN^i:^fR9irf^?mlR^iRprf^ [ : ] 

«k: 11 [W] f^®Rr: RTRI^yj^ qrfqRfcRRRrfTpRc^t^rS^-TKRt IRRR- 

[■^^] ?Riri% 5 i:RiTfR% iTf%t[MT’?fRR I 9fmr: ^ 

R#R fRfRSTiFRrRrJA ii Rr4 ^ 5 * 

fSr# 5[T3i#r 

[ -'] RR 5fr«R3fi:% rru rfrrr ?^ 3?n»»r RT^R^f^ s^wrt- 

R% RR% Rf Rf^^rRHE^irMR 5TRRf^ R ft R ^ U [X^] 

c^'] ’RrRi-Rn^Ri:r5ft fR > ^i: R > ^ ^^RfRr i icr^fNa^ftRrR 3ffR^r% ^- 

RfR 11 [A«] qR[ RTfR f : RrtfRr RT^R^RfRfR^sfif R5^^ RTfs^R^t 

[->'] 1 #•• RRTtoRRf3T?:%f^3IRr5!5R RR ^R qRR^?fNri:ftT^qR: St^RR^J- 

II [^'^J m: II R mf^ RqrSRRfqRrCRT R5IT =RffiTrJt- RS^ w- 
C“'J RRf^ JPRR Rf|^^' R®5^: I R=5^R ^^TRRrf^ ef^lfiTS^Rlr: RRT 

RR RTufrr wTgrqfi;^ r^Tsre?^: 11 [^^ ^RTSR R: qi:wrrR qcR 

['■'"] SRT^r ^?RRi:-»R ^flTRRr W%fR RCIRT: | q^PT^R^: 

Rsrqr 331 ?^ ^rt^- t^RRi [a^*] i:rR: 11 r?r? rrrf- 

[!*»] f^UT »r5R53T3?«f ^R URSTTRRqfR Rf^RR RIRR^fy®^^: I R^IR Rf^'R 
R^R^RR^fRR? ^ORiRRT RR3R RfRf^3I RTRft ^R- RRFfRr^ffRR, U [V] 
m II 

[’”•] WRRR ftRR R^RTf^sftRfR ?RiRrflCRRRtl%^'RrRRr R*RrRR»%^R I 

R^Rt f^filR ^ ^frf^Rt KPJ\ flRIRF^ft RR RT ROirRHyT RTlCRr 

L. 26, read ^TrJx'S^ . 
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[*'] II [\^] m‘ II fir ^Wr*f(rl- 

q?r craqnr^wTJfiqRqrcr i u*irnr =q5r^f^wyRrnf^n!:«F?rfl*# 

C”] q?f^ ^ 5 t% ii [\o] 'sftqrH^sqr f#*3fq?qr u*f uq^^pq- 

ftqrcqq= tiR qrrRqqfj^nq; [ W] 5®q ^ qrflrqrr- 

^qw 

[’*] qrR^fqrsiTf^ssf mu ^ ?qqqpT x^h qu'l^T ftqiq i ^ f^sr* 

fs^qq^rf^Fiff^^WTr qr?rrrqr?qr'q€^fi^iqqf5r^%’RrPrq ^qu^Rpr [^^] 

.. . • . . .^ 

[*^] 5?3f: 5qn%3Tgqr^^qi%«ff^qT irsrr ufqrT^qif^ qr Rrf^ qq^q i w 

qrTR^ ftrrq ur^ifqqpqrtq w w 

[^^] %q%qf^qq^i5- 

3PEqqg:^q^;vrfrq;^ f^gpjqqr^rqgsqqfl’^ wsvrqqrqi fq-* ^ft^l^f^unf^qqqjF^- 
3iqqf^ff^q: T«:fi’Rr5yq3 qqriq(tqf^'fflqr5i:q>q5Trq[ ii [^»] V<K q^rrlr^ 
^5? qqiqrq ii 


Translaiion. 

1. Ho is tlio thrce-cyod one, tho three 

Vedas aro his irriporiHliahlc essoueo, he remains 
tho same in the thn'o (divisions of) time, ho is 
felt in the three (jonclitioiis (of wakiufjy sleep^ 
and dream) ^ ho is tho protootor of the three 
worlds, he is the [iriiuaiy cause of tho triad (of 
snered fires) ; ho is fully pi^aisod by the three 
(deities IJralmum^ Vishnu and Jlndra) and 
otiun’s, boeauso ho cont/iius tho three fetters 
(goodness, p>assion and vice) ; his head is laved 
by tho tripartib^ streipn, (Uahgd), himself nn- 
conquered lie conqiierijd (the demon) Tripura, 
through him the three objects (of human life — 
merit, tceaUlt and picas arc) are accessible. He 
wields tho mip^hty trident, ho who is woiv 
shipped by the lord of the thrico ten gods 
(I.olra) became tho destroyer of 

2. Mny tho particles (of dust) from Pahi- 
pati^s feet protect you, which sanctify Lankans* 
town, because they firmly cling to tlio multitude 
of glittering crest-jewels fastened to the top of 

H a V a n a ’ s row of heads'^® 

and which form a garland on famed Ban a- 
s u r a’s head. 

3. Now from S A r y a, tho great grandson of 
Brahman, was bom divine^ Manu, from 
him sprang I k s li v a k u, from him king V i- 
k u k s li i. A king who ruled over tho whole 
earth .... was born from him ; his son 


was Vishvagasva, who with his mighty 
host overran the universe. 

4. Twenty-eight (cdher) kings passed by, 
then S a g a r a, the lord of tho eai'tb .... 
was born. His son was king A s a m a n j a s a ; 
from him descended Aihsumat. That host 
of princes begot an illustrious king, called D i- 
1 1 p a. 

5. From him B h a g 1 r a t h a, a famous lord 

of men, drew his origin. Then 

kings (ruled). . . From II a g h u, A j a was 

born, from him 1) a s a r a t h a, who rode on a 
lofty chariot. After eight other kings together 
with tlu^ir sons and grandsons had passed, 
illnsf rious L i c h c h h a v i was born. 

G. A new great race, famous in tho world, 
tho chief ornament of the earth, increasing in 
prosperity, brilliant like the beautiful full moon, 
and similar to Oafiga’s flood, which is to bo 
honoured even by the gods that aro great in 
majesty, and which bears the pure name 
L i c h c h h a V i. . . . exists even now. 

7 kings following after that 

L i c h c h h a V i are passed over ; then an illns- 
trious holy prince, called Supii-shpa was 
born in P u s h p a p u r a**. No account is taken 
« f twenty- three kings succeeding him; then 
auotlior famous king called illustrious Jayo- 
d 0 V a. arose. 

8. After the victorious JayadAva eleven 


** This lino rf*f TR to tho PaurApic Btorv» aocording to 
which llufanush jok KuilAsa^ tiikbgit into his haad, and 


afterwfl.rds received a boon from ^iva. 
i.e. Putalipntra or Patna. 
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kings aro passed over. Then 

came a famous king, a follower of Sugata’s 
docfcrino, known as tlio illustrious V r i s h a- 
d 6 va. 

9. From him was born Sankaradova, 
from him also DharmadSva sprang. Then 
his son, the illustrious M a n a d e v a, became 
king, after him he who is known as M a h i- 
d 6 V a. 

10. From him descended V a s a n t a d v a, 
dear to the people like spring (vasauta)^ who 
finished the wars with his enemies, and was 
praised by his subdued feudal chiefs. 

11. Afterwards came thirteen (^nihrs), 
sprung from king U d a y a d 6 v a, and then 
Nar6ndrad6va, who was proud, and whoso 
footstool was covered with the dust from the row 
of diadems worn by numerous prostrated kings. 

12. Then illustrious S i v a d e v a, honoul’cd 
by men, became the husband of the earth, he wVio 
gave wealth in charity, possessed great riches, 
conquered his numerous enemies, gladdeiu'd 
his relativ^os, like Yama protected his subjects, 
greatly ndievod the sulforings of pious men 
depending on him, and spoke truth. 

13. That prince respectfully took illustrious 
V a t s a d 6 V i to be his queen, as if she were 
Fortune, her the daughter of illustrious 15 h o- 
g a V a r m a n, who was the crest-jewel of the 
illustrious Y a r in a n s of the valorous IVl a u- 
khari race, and who by his glory put to 
shame hostile kings, and the grand-daughter 
of great A d i t y a s e n a, the illustrious lord 
of M a g n d li a. 

14. The son of that prince, the subduer of his 
foes, and ot‘ illustrious V a t s a d 6 v i is known 
as illustrious king J a y a d e v a, iiii vanquished 
l)y foes. Liberal he is and keeps hout)ur as his 
onlj' riches, far sees his eye. Ho is an ocean of 
politeness, ho loves and long protects virtuous 
men. Ilis chest is strong and broad. 

15. That king wedded, as if she wore For- 
tune, qncon Ha j y a m a 1 1 , possessed of virtu(*s 
befitting her race, the noble descendant of 
B h a g a d a 1 1 a’s royal line and daughter of 
6 r i h a r s h a d 6 V a, lord of G a u d a, 0 d r a, 
Kalin g a, Kosala and oth er lands, who 
crushed the heads of hostile kings with the 
club-like tusks of his rutting elephants. 

Tills ami the followiiix verses contain a description of 
the gilt lo( - s dedicate ! hy Jayadeva in Pasupnti’s teTnj)jo. 
The Linga of Pagupn^ i has, as stated above, four faces, and 
might, for vhat reaB^.u, be mistaken for Brahman. 


1(3. He, clothed in beauty, surpassing Cupid, 
worshipped by females adorned with beau ti fid 
girdles, and giving his mind to the duty of [)ro- 
tecting his beautiful kingdom, lives the life of u 
universal emperor. 

17. He holds a kingdom where all the sub- 
jects’ misfortunes aro conquered by the spreading 
tlauics rising from the offerings made by Brahmans 
who have received great happiness (from him)^ 
which is free from internal enemies, and Avhich 
has been extended in coiisequciice of the sup- 
port of his arm, and by reason of his heroism 
he has received a second name P a r a e li a k r n- 
kiima (fjrecJy of the Idnrjdoms (f his enenilrs). 

18. That prince named ^ r i-J n y a d c v a is 
descended from a pure and great race, has ob- 
tained greatness and acquired a large store of 
spiritual merit. 

19. “ Has a new lotus risen from the nctlier 
regions in order to worship with its eight 
petals the eight bodies of eight-formed (Sivo)Y 
Or hns the broad lotus-scat of lot us-bornBrahman 
come from tlio navel of Vishnu to bo the throne 
of this deity (Pnsupati)^ because it mistook him 
for four-laced (Brahman) 

20. “Have the ashes (coverinff) Pasupati\s 
(body) been scattered, wliile ho violently danced 
according to his heart’s desire ? Or has autumn, 
returned imparting brilliancy to the rays of llu: 
moon on Siva’s crest ? Or have the table-lands 
glittering with masses of snow, le.aving K.ailasa’s 
mountain, collected here *0111 of devotion 
^Sirn) ? Or has a flood of Amrita lovingly come 
fronp® the milk ocean out of aifection for its 
kindred, the poison on Siva’s throat ?” 

(The above Dcrseis) the king’s (mev/ composifim.) 

21. “ Docs the resplendent row of lieads, 
brilliant like moon-light, belonging to sliining 

j Sesha, who dwells in the furthest recesses <d 
the nether world, and has ris(‘n to worsliij) 
divine (Slca)^ ajipcar here? Or do 1 see tlic 
waves of the milk-ocean that have come up tr. 
bathe in milk the majestic beauty of the Lord r” 

22. “ Or is it the full blown toy-lotus formerly 
held by tho hand of Lakslimi, who, witli tin? 
permission of Vishnu, enjoying Ids ease in 
J Vita la on the cchich formed by the king of ser- 
pents, is hastening up devoutly to worship the 
conqueror of 'i’ripura ?” Thus (nttering varium 

Tlic TKH't. wiKhes to de«cribc tho brilliancy of tlu* lotus 
dedicated by Jayadeva, and compares it with various sub- 
btanecs^ possess Ini^ or .supprised to possess extraordinnry 
‘ whiteness* as the llindu poets say. 
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•luestiom) the young wives of the Sicldlius {made 
the lotus) a pleasant object of their guesses. 

23. “Forsooth this is not a lotus composed of 
(common) fibres; lam made of silver by the 
king. IIow, oil men, enn the two lotuses of 
Sri and of Brahman, which do not possess a 
fresh brilliancy, rival mo ? On the broad earth 
not one (j/otrer) like to mo is found, neither 
in the delighted hearts of men,‘^^ nor in (lake) 
Man as a; ii(?ithcr the bnlliant sun, nor the 
day nor the lake jjroduccs any dilferenco in me.’* 

2 k Thus the lotus spake ns if it wore proud 
of its beauty, showing, in di'risioii, its golden 
stamina, (jomparnble to a row of teeth dyed bril- 
liant red with mini am, to all lotuses in this 
world. 

2o. “ Thinking that this tlirono on which 

the deity rests, golden like Mount Meru, was sur- 
rounded by the irn[)erishabIo (seven) primeval 
mountains covered by snow (the kin<j) himself 
caused an e^’ceedingdy resplendent silver lotus 
with brilliant, wide-opened petals to be made 
for the worslii]) of P a s u p a t 

(TJte ahi)C(' verso is) the king’s (men comjKfsi- 

iinn.) 

2d — 27. “That most worshipful Sthunn, 
whom Brahman, possessed of maiiifc'.st glorious 
majesty, lauds with his four moutiis, whom 
six-faced (Kunidrii) bowdng at his feet, praises 
with his six mouths, whom tmi-headed (liuvana) 
even glorified ])y hymns from his t(*n months, 
whom Vhlsuki Avitli glittering necks worships 
devoutly, singing his praise with a thousand 
t<mgucs, shines even through qualities that are 
opposed to each otl\er. For though, according 
to report, a supreme lord, he wears the sky 
as his garment, lie pervades (Iho /o/rrcr.sr), 
and (still is) exceedingly small ; though [iraised 
as the giver of welfare, he is the destroyer (of 
the u'urhl) ; though lie is one, ho possesses 
i‘ight bodies ; and tiiough lie is revered by gods 
and demons, ho dances shamelessly.'* 

(The last of these two verses is) the king’s ((am 
cotni)osifi(m.) 

28. “ May I obtain salvation, as I have 

caused to be made in honour of that Lord of the 

*’ llimliis always speak f)f til <' lotus of tbo soul, wl»;-li 
liiis five i>etals of various c lours, symbolical of the pas- 
vsious. 

The poet tries to i)rovo that the lotus resemhlod tho 
shriuo of Pusupati. J\s the latter is ot ffold, so tho centre 
also of tho loti 4 ., is Rolden, and as the temple is surrounded 
])y snowy mountaiiiB, the petals of the lotus are made 
of silver. 


Pramathas, this great, beautiful, brilliant 
. silver lotus, which resembles the lotus forming 
Brahman’s seat, and wide extends its expanding 
petals, and as out of devotion I have given to 
my mother that merit, which I obtained (thereby) 
from Pasupati.** 

(The above is) the king’s own (composition.) 

29. “ Is this a lotus from Gangu*s stream, 
which was growing in tho water on Sambhu’s 
head ? Or (is it) a lotus that has come desiring 
to see tho wator-i'oscs, newly opened in heaven ? 
Or is it a beautiful, lovely row of cars of the 
blessed gods ? Or is it iho lotus descended 
from the hand of compassionate L6koBvara 
( /. c. A va k itesva ra) ? ’ * 

(The above verso w) tho king’s (own composi- 
tion.) 

30. “ Is this the descending stream of 
heavenly Gahga, beautiful on account of its 
restless waves ? Or is it the lotus from which 
Brahman sprang, come to see tho host of earthly 
lotuses ? Or h.as the pure moon placed on Siva’s 
foi’(?head approached this spot ?” vSuch doubts 
arose In the minds of the people, when they 
gazed on it with wondering wide-ojjened eyes. 

31. This very precious silver lotus, placed 
over Tiara’s (kihija),*^ together with tho lotuses^ 
which on all sides suiTound it to do it honour, 
has been dedicated by illustrious Vatsadiivi, 
the mother of the king. 

32. The nu'rit (which her son gained) by 
dedicating the cliicf lotus, that is resplendent 
like the rays of tho moon and presented to 
her,®^ as well as the merit which she herself 
obtained by worshipiiing tho lotus with (gifts of) 
silver, illustrious V a t s a d 6 v i, who is pure in 
thought as becomes her race, has presented to 
herlnisbaiid, tho deceased king, for his welfare. 

33. AVhat man of noble race would shame- 
lessly praise liis own virtues ? Though tho 
king is a true poet, he has not composed the 
verses in bonoiir of his own race. With the 
exception of live verses, which tho clever prince 
himself composed right well, B u d d h a k i r t i, 
out of affection for tho king, wrote the above 
original (enlogy). 

At . j-esoat, too, a lar]f?o silver lotus in a square 
frame is Bii.pendtMl by a chain from tho ceiling just 
above the Lirjpa of Pasupati. lu shape it exactly ro- 
soi.ibl 08 the picture at the head of the iuscription. It is 
possible that it dates from .Tayadova|8 time, ana is identical 
with the ono dc ' cribod in ibis inscription. 

Sec above v. 28. 
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34. May the king who is able to ensure 
security and welfare, who takes care of his 
relatives, who is surrounded by loving sons, 
wives and servants, and who has obtained great- 
ness, long protect, in good health and joyfully 
the cotintry where subjects aro rich according to 
their desire, and loyal. 

On the ninth day of the bright half of Kiir- 
ttika, Saihvat 153. 


No, IG . — An mscriptimi of Jyotimallay dated 
Nepdla Hamvat 533. 

A slab of sandstone to the left of the western 
door of Pasupati’s temple, inside the court. 

Characters Nivari, Ornaments on the slab a 
trident between two Nandis. Preservation good, 
but lower portion damaged. Language very 
incorrect Sanskrit, and towards the end Nivari. 
Nivari portion not copied. 


Tranaertpt , 

qt [q w] PT3 t 

qR-jnr II {\] II 

emrq: i 

U3Tp5^qr: qfcTft'ff^q^qrfq5T= 'sPrsrqvTt^q’fq: ii [^] 
f^5fqr»ifr3Tfqqrrqrq^r^'tq5in#qqf^Tr?T<t i 

5q?:r3TRfr5 ii [\] 

^q^qqftq^qHiPT^T^ «t?it 5 q'^q^r^^r 11 [y] 

wrqr 3Tqqr7f^rq?T: ii M 

goqrqrqf^^^rqf^Trqqq qF^q^r q-frfr3Ff'^95ftiTq#n%qiq^i'%: qqF?^tqf^: [<] 

?qr%'5fNftq^qi^^rqqrq^f^vj:qr?^qra?r?=q?q'qr%^^q?:^qqrf^qoriT5rf^»if^- 

f|rcrgCTf^qtfT^f^^=qrqq5qq^rqqqq*jfqrq?rrq^fqqq^?:f5f^rrcT?^rqr{fqTiq6iyqFtrtfqqirj- 

^q^qqr>*qo:^5?q^wqqq-qrrqrqqrqFqr^^q^5Tq?:-Trqruqqqr^qqrq7^qf’qiTFRqrf%Fr- 

qqr9Jfi^3TqqFqq^q^^q7f%vTrq%3qqKrqoTfq?Tn:'qiqqrwf^nqrtaiqi?5q?qRr[55rq»sft'T»^- 

qTfqnfr’q^:’T|%^qq§^®rqqpqrqqqcfqftr^qFqqr^f^vTf^q3rfq^rqq^ycT'^i'sfFfqqrrqqqq?T- 

u^fqu5Tq^q‘q^q?:qq?r^qr»?rq?i;^'ql5Tq%%qfq?^^ 5f^Tr|f^qfTq^3Trr'^if<q5^igTm^- 
qqf: qqruqfq^r »feq?qq?FqR '^Riqgqr^qsr^qr^q qrqr^rqR ^qoTqr^qrrqtrq<qqfqer 
i>qT II qqq uif - 11 

qrrqnrr ^rqq^fq ^f^jt^r^y^^rqf^r^lqrqrr^ft^R^qr^^ir; 1 

5rqr ^g^rq qf^qqg: w^qrqqf #%■ sfrf^r^?:: quqti%qr: ssffsfrq^^fq: n 

'sft^q^f(fqqj?'qq!«rqiq: qq?f g^?q?n%*FgqrFT: 1 
wrjt^qJuqrRiq^^eqqqtt fp^'-^qqcawqfq- 11 


3Tq55^: wq: iqTqrq^ gqq: gwqq^q^y; 1 
5T4q5crq^ 5Tq9y«f*flqfq: n 

arqq 30^^ ^ q?q >jqFq?’^qq^?n’lqftf§r: 1 
*sft3iq^qiq: qr^prqti: 11 

^qqqrsqqrr^^ ^gqq??-q qqqqiS)- qqrq 
qi% pr ^ qqq ^f?r— .'q 3 ®% 
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ITT^ 

Abstract. 

1. Invocation addressed to Pasupati. 

II. Vamsdvali, Si'iryavauisa : — * 

Stliitimalla married to Rajalladevi 

I “'I I 

YaYADHAKMAMALLA, Jori.AfALLA Kirtimalla 

Yuvarajji md. SainsarMd«3vi 

Yakshanialla | daughter 

Protector of Jayantaraja Jivaraksliii 

Bliaktapuri married to 

(Bhutgam) Bhairava 

III. Description of Jyotimalla. 

The ornanient of the race of Raghu, supremo 
king ofgrcat kings, great lord and sovereign, the 
illustrious, famous J y o t i in a 1 1 a, -who is adorn- 
ed by tlio various honorilic i\i\cii(birtuldvaVi)y viz., 

* he whose head is covered by the dust of glorious 
Pasupati’s lotus feet*, * ho who has obtained 
favour through a boon granted by glorious 
MAn6svari’,®‘ ‘ho whose tender foot aro made re- 
splendent by the crests ortho diadems of bowing 
princes’, ‘Ikj who is an ocean of all kingcraft 
{taught) by Clianakytw and other learned men’, 

‘ ho who is master of the whole science of music’, 

‘ ho who is the ardent devotee of 8iva’, ‘ he whois 
the only sun able to unclose (thr; Jloivcrs) of the 
lotus-thicket of the race of Raghu*, ‘ he who is 


intent on worshipping the feet of Brahmans’, 
gods, and of his Gurus’, ‘ ho who is exclusively 
engaged in studying the six kinds of philosophy', 

‘ he who is a tree of Paradise for needy men*, ‘ ho 
who is the only vessel of all virtues’, ‘ he who is 
an incarnation of NArri 3 ’ana for (the destruction 
of) the Demons’, ‘ ho who is bending under the 
load of fame gained by the restoration of the 
Tope of S V a y a m b h u anS of the image of 
glorious D h a r in a d h a t u-V A g i s v a r a’’® 
(Manjusri) placed in the sanctuary on the top 
of famous P a d m A dial a*.®* 

IV. Object of grant : to record the dedication 
of a golden Kalas i on the temple of P a s u p a t i 
at D e V a p a 1 1 a n a, on which occasion a Kot- 
yah all was ollered to Ganosa and to the 
^Mothers (M dtrlgatja) . 

V. Date: NcjiJila Samvat 538 {trihhmuinu 
dahanaj Idnialahja) on the 13th lunar day 
(Kama tit hi) of the bright half of Magha, on a 
Sunday, under the constellation Punarvasu, 
while the sun stood in Alakara (Capricorn) 
and the moon in Gemini, during the conjunction 
called Priti. 

No. 17, — A il inscription of Siddhinrisiuiha of 

Lalilapattaua y dated Nepdla Samvat 757. 

A slab in the wall of a temple of RAdhA 
B-iid Krishna, standing opposite the palace in 
LalifnpaUana- Chfiraclers Nepalese. 

Lauguiigc Sanskrit, and in the last portion 
NivAri. Preservation good. 


Transcri2}t* 

^ II 

R«rtr qfHqw ^<T[% ii ^ i 

3Tr^T: ^nrert % ii x i 

tr^!Tr^q3T55VTf|f2rcrnT Wir i 

ipr^rrirror *rrefl' ii \ ii 

q^f^re-sT>TffJT?imit?rr: snr^rfJqtTF: 5nRf wwr ^ 


i. €?.TulajAdL*vi, who soems to havo hoeu .Tyotinmlla's 
KuladevatA. 

““ A sanctuary of Mnnjusri is found behind tho Topo of 
Svayambhd, on a tiinall separate head of the hill. • 


PiidiufK.duil{i is a hill to the south-west of KAfm^dn, 
on which the T:;pQ of SvayambhA is situated, see Wriglit, 
Nv^at^ p, 23. 
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iTiflr^T^5<Tfgr to f^d^cnr^rr: i 

^TJR^ftfKT *rfr^%JT w ?ir5rjr ft'rtr snrtr ii ^ ii 
^ sr^FT^nw' «Tr?T?T%=^r^^^r3Tr55?r5f?*-T^jr ?mwr i 

art^'r ir*^ ^1% ^«T^3ru ; frq^rsariTR’ uc^rr 1 1 ^ 1 1 

cT!T%^ ^Fnwr i ii '» ii 

artl'jrrf^TO »T5r:'Tn:TO ^rw: BJFerrssrir^rf^r^r'sft: i 
TOcrrf^TrRiW5T;^7r srij^ff^Fv^ ii ii 

f^TFft? itWT #f W#: ifM I 

TOf R-fpflRRr ^Tlff ^r^efr STf^f ^Rktft II ^ II 

^R=?fr f^KF #^4?rRRiT3Tr!T^JTfjR>F I 

3R «?f^R?T Rr^toef ^rr TOj^cfR^r sTR^rfRi^ ii \o n 
flR^TTeFR^^ fifrRfMrftf^RRprn't aTirurRrRft w: i 

f^^iRfcT^^^RTfRr ‘SpfRT^Rf^JllTrRF^TRp: ^^^[ f?- RT: l| \X || 
R^jfhTrwWr3T«^R^5r:'^^r^P‘g:t jTSTfV RFfPsl^R-RRSTl^ ?:3T4^RrTO f^^Tuyf: I 
?Tf?fr *F'Tr^Rt^-. #R <fR^RRIRfWf^RftR: 

^Rrc: II II 

?RF^^|5?Fr5q|^»TRRr ^RT RlTf^fRl »5frRR|Rfff%^FRl?Rr if^RTTR: ^rnm I 
^rt^R4'R^'^Rr=RRf«RR3n'4'J«^qf^: ^R^^ETflr^CRpr^Tf^^lf^ RffRft II W II 

Rrf^R ’R ff^r&rrf^^TR^ f^gr ff^rf^^rr ^nlr^irf^Ff^Ri^R^iTTi^Tn- r4r i 
afofr strrRRRT W RRPRRT ^TRlfRaRfirf^: ‘5fl'RrT(Tf^i5rR?-RcR^#:4%^rR R^ffRR ||\«l| 
^i^RRR R^'^R RR: fTR: ^fPR RR^rIt: I 
'frRfWRrRr^RUR»^%lRIR3fRn RIFTFR II II 
Rf ^RR'2F>i^i?Rrr5rff^R%65rRlr9yf^FPRRRrRRFfR i 
Rt^FR CRiTTOR^^FR RF^SF ^TRWRf^ ll\^ II 

rrIrttw^r FP5n:fp5h:rirR 'RFg^'iR r% rfr ?nr^^ r^tjrir i 

RFfR^rfRRC^uyRRTTO'Rl^lr: RRTTOf^TrR: Rf^RRR^^r iJR'R R=R?PFR ||\'i'|l 
fSTFR: fTRrftRRf^ ITf f4|R#F%||: #5“FR3r'* f ^^rf^RJ^R.'l 

fIrTRIRR ^TfRRRRR RCT mf^r- qr4f?R: f^RFTf^Rr Rff^ftjrttR^arR^RIR Il\<ril 

PfR^JR FFSRT R«FRR RflRRT I fr^Rnfrf^ R ^TtRI RPR ^<4% II II 

RTRIRT RR RR'tRr^^F^^SiRrfRfR: | fiRRIR RRI^RIRlf^WT FPTfR l| II 
Rr RR^ FrrtgRitft*<Rr rt^f Rrr'»ff Fri%RRFRr?*Rr i 
RT sgrR^fe^^^R’RRr'TfR Rir PreRf ^SRrfRRpq: II II 
RIRTRlRr R^4R: (%R% f^flF'Rr RW'I^I^RT: I 
RrRrf^R; Rf&TR?>^ RR RrWRRR R^^RR R'. H ’ ^ H 

rRSTTRr^ ^RT RR p^ ^ It stf^: srrft^Rf^lP^t i 

^r^RT f^flrRT RRTO ^RT ^ fRRRTRt R^fKt H II 
Rrf^Ri ^ f^f^RT R% 3Pr %^Rra:R:*«aFRRWR prRRRrFio^^^r^roR^Fci 
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'5ft*rrTufl^^^ JurR?!: ii li 

u*^K: *r«ir i 

cT^ m ^r%T7 3TrcRcT?r^5^rPr ^r ii ii 

ufi^ ?r€r?i% Pr?f% qf# i 

^^rft^rfr^rf^ f^f^fr«*TTO'Tqu ?r»ft tr^nr^ra sTfcnT^wfSr^rr *ir^ ii^'«ii 

qrJTlf}?5W|r'»3'5?rK% ^ I 

cnr sj#: Jmrsr^ wf^rur ii V ii 

f^s(ir?qw iJ?Tf^ f^s^TTf'TTU'^rf^ f?5*UKT^ f^s^TFT^ W I 

%'Tr^ sr^i:[% ^irPr ^mrrfirjpr f^sJTr^T^ ^i^(‘3r?Tr=«if'<f’T5[; ii ii 

*fff% ^ I 

urfSf ?rrrrPT rr^ ^r% JTjt^srr \\\<» ii 

TJR^rft sTuwTT'Tft *r^r ^r^rfr ^r^r|irr?^r «rfa^ 5 ^ vrjt i 

?TT^'^55'i#?rr7 f^f^r ^'rfcrr^r \\\\\\ 

=lRrfe»«T: 'JrTfqf^rTJir firgtr 

5f8im^r= I 

crqr*r%: ^j^<TTO%»| 5 ^r?r^%^'rfcT fRPUfr ^ 11 1/ 

l^tT^TiTr qi^Rr ^^rTRT Rr^TUsTPr jrktf: I 

«utr iT^TT =uTrr? »Trfrfr *rrf?Rr ^Frr 3 titr f^srq-^ fufff'j^l- 

. '^refr?r wwn 

f 3ir^ ifhrrf^ ^ ^prrf^ 1 

5TRrf^ ’sr ?mr u% 11 ^a ii 
»TTf^rfe?r^iT|2:q-^r 
5Tr^f<Tt?r5Tp?5ft 

2Tr^53U|^rf^;^TR:f^ ?Tr^^^^Tt 

»>flr»rffuf5'^ft?trcT^#^r 11 

II =q-^T %(Ti^)Ti’n 11 

uRfr^ 'FFJpiRru ar^rRT f^4t =^r3fr<Ti:5^f sTf^'^JTR^ut 
UIP «f fT'f ^SiTrfR W "^cfr ^’TTT^ iT^ft ^RT ??[ 31X11- 

!T3XR fcfr I fnr '« ?rf? 'xR’i# ^ #ittuk iSrf^ \tf wwq’i: t ^ ^ 

4»jr % ^?rr ^ rVxrwrR tx^ i'urst f»RrcR ts:*Tr?R *r?i 

^ ^rf%^r 5^1% %i:u fer vrr>ar 3T5J5?rr fr^Tr^ift |r^ ’’Tr^tcx 

»gr fR j ^ ^frx "Rr ^ \fR 

t «R ?^Tr f RTR^ 'FFp’^ff'J^RRftsxT^RRf^ ?R^iIRr f ^ RR* 

*xRr arrrrs- 5rfr3K'?ft fr^f ^sgrRr^ft f ^ qf^rdror 

fT'g- sT'-RrejO-rTTf =ixrVjT?f #q% hrI^cf ^sK?ft .^*Tr=r «{^ ^rdf 

I 
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srrfir tjtRRr i ^q- 1 dq ?q «qr 

«q%JT qr^R^T qrrfcrqr 5y%%q7q' fR ^ i *^f^qqR \\o ’trrqnrcr ^rq% 
f^iq ?T%qr *rrcT *firr^rq (rq ^ 


Ahs tract. 

I. Inoocalion to Gopala (vs. 1.) 

II. Vamsdvall (vs. 2-14.) : 

II a r i s i ih li a 

I 

Maheiidrariialla 

I 

^ivasiiiilia 

H a r i li a r a s i ih h a married to Lalamati 

I 

Siddliiniisimba [N.S. 757 

A.D. lGd7] 

III. Ohjecl of inner ipi Ion ^ to record the dedi- 
cation of a temple {vKffha) of Bala-Gojirda 
(Krishna), which was oriuimeiitcd by twenty- 
one spires and kahtsan (vs, 15-17). On the 
day of the dedication the king fought cei'tain 
uniiainod enemies, who besieged th(j fortress (of 
Lalitapattana), and drove them off (vs. 18). 
'I'hese two auspicious events were celebrated by 
ollering a Koh/ukutl (Taiitrika) sacrifice (vs. 
-H) under the snperintendenee of Visvaiiatha, 
the king’s UpadhyAya (vs. 20), and by giving 
daily two hundred gold mohars (nvanja) (vs. 31) 
during forty days (vs. 25) to the priests, by 
presenting ‘a inountainof vioo'^^^tandiilajHirvata) 
and ‘ a tree of paradise’^® (kalpadruma), food 
>iud other gifts to liralirnans and beggars. The 
NivAri portion mentions the details of the 
grants and allowunces made to the temple, viz. : 

1. A field (vvo/z) called Povi of seven llo or 

of a about ono-thij-d of nn aero. 

2. A field called Pacikhani of seven 

llo. 

2). A field {niui) called Klwrdtjdr ol’ three 7u>. 

4. A field (jinii) called Tltaradlmra of I t /ic. 

5. An iri’igablo lit*ld of inferior gualily (/•'/nr.- 
ra/cha clihi vdtil' i) called Thanthnclilm for the 
purpose of the daily worship of Iho Nisrava 
homa, of illuminiiting the temple (chdkramutam) 
for three clays every year on the occasion of 
the festivals (// ' tu n) of M a t s y c u d r a ii a t h a 
and I n d ra, of burning daily one Fala (phi) of 

Ifeinfidri, ■. 

Sea Uatojo i^rnhK adhyfiya 277* 

At presi d thn^ Ncimlose rLMikoii 25 Ro to a Blgfiy b-it 
in olden timos a Bup contained IG Ho only. 


Gill during the month of Kdritllia^ of illuminat- 
ing the temple on the Krishuajaniuashtami 
(Srdcana vadi 8). 

Further ; 

1, Afield (mill) called Yainpydko of nine r<>. 

2. A field (vnm) called Kdknpali of eight 
ro. 

ih A Geld (vum) called Gndalah) of twelve 
ro. 

4. A field (rum) called Klnonor of seven ro, 
for the purpose of swinging the image of 
Krishna (dohujdtrd) in the iiitcuwal bciwe^en the 
15th lunar day of the bright half and the 1st of 
the dark half of Phalguua (March), of bathing 
the imago [nnniiaijdird) on the full moon of 
Jyeshtha, of putting the imago to hod and 
of worshipping his bed (nan'inopnja) on the 12 Ul 
of tho bright half of Ashadha, tying tho 
Vnvitros or three hundred and sixty threads 
round tho neck of the image on the 12th of 
the bright half of Srdoana, of worshipping and 
of illuminating the temple on the Krishnajan- 
muslifami, and of giving to the Brahmans who 
perform the ceremony pf U/tJidna (waking tho 
god) on the 12tli of the bright half of Kdrttika 
ninel.y phaui (or pdthtn)^^ of rice. 

Moreover : • 

1, A held {vmh) called Thve of IG ro, 

2. A held called Tltudih of G ro, for tho pur- 
pose of expending in the month of Kdrttika 
daily six tndtfn of oil, and of providing with thiit 
quantity 20 lamps ; 

Finally, a held called XifakJiii of 5 ro, for the 
purpose of giving fees and food to the Brahmans. 

IV'. yb//c, th(j tentli lunar day of the l)rig*ht 
halTof Phalguua, Kcpala Saihvat 757 (a.u. lt»o5), 
a Thursday, conjunction Aynnlmidn, under thi‘ 
Ardra and Punarvasu constellations (vs. 17 and 
beginning of NivAri portion). 

No. 18 . — ‘Jii luncrlptloii of Praidpanudt a of 
Kiihudinju, 4afed Ncpdla Sfuiivat 7GVh 

On a slab in the wall near the southern 
door of a ti'inplo of Vishnu close to tho royal 

'I’ho ^st*pnlc«o pjUlils lutMs, aocordiniuf to AVriurlU. (p. 
iSpouTuliJ a'oirtlupoia, according to Pandit lilingvdidal l\ 
eli'-rs of f G tolas ciicU, 
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palaco in Kubiiandu. This temple is appai'cntly Characters Nepali ; language Sanskrit, and 
the building mentioned in the inscription. It Nivari in Uie concluding portion, which has not 
is an octagon, and has three stories. been copied. 


Transcripts 

?:r»TRT§-^?53T: vr^f^Tf^^ »j5^r5iRrc: il \ ii 

ci?iTrf^<roTN-=5^r*Tf^r^ f i 
wff^fWri^rrj:^^»nT^ jrtrnjr^fT 5 % a:5iT<»rfl5T«ft ii^ii 

JKr?Tm!R»r: 11 ^ 11 

JT^jrr^ '5ft»rfJT«Tr?r 5nTrf^»Tf|j»Tr5JrT^ 1 

)Trj»j5?*T ?5rr55T?T^?r^ 5rf^f^»rft if *t3t% ^rr; ii«ii 
)Tw*Rt5T»T^ifTf^=ff»T>^ Prirr ststi: f ^ ^ [^^] fff 3 =t: i 

is|'r«r|T^?:^rr?vjq^f5f ^ ii ^ 11 

arr^ f^5yH?7?ftTf^firiTr 5?Fr sE^irift rf?Ti?rirtf ^rr to i 

=fr»T^^rTOfPn7r »T5#t'r«T 357^7 ^ TOf^^JTprnr^T jrfj^rnPT'jrwrf^ ’^r ii ^ 11 


3^ ^ TPRirrTO: f?T; II II 

%if ^7*Tcff ^ f»T7<ff ^ura*- nranro i 

arr^fi-tH^g'TT 'sft»rf75Tm7'm 7^ ffpr^r^r m s<t iriFirf^: 11 <^ 11 

7r<jfr^ fr^Tr^Tr^r^f fi^^r^Tr^ 1 

7rwr »rcR:^T7jff »J37^^7 ^ »^?Tr ?>fr77 sftfrf^nfrr ii ^ 11 

frfRF7frr7^7i4= 1 

7Rrf^7f^flpf lajrftr? ^ fr»Tr^7rfr'^f^?«jRiR?TPT 11 x® n 

>s> 


Ahsfracf. 


In his I’amily was borii- 


l. Vauisdrdli 
(hMiiiy of’ Hag 
taniily was born 


'. In the Solar race, In the 

Yakshamalla 

;hu, was ]>orn HaMx\. In his 

1 

Ratnnmalla 

1 

Nanyadeva 

1 

1 

S ilryainalla 

1 

Gangadeva 

1 

Amararaalla 

1 

1 

Nrisiihha 

1 

MahondraTualla 

1 

i_, 

Hamaslihlia 

1 

Sivasiriiha 

1 

1 

Saktisimha * 

1 

Ilariharasiriiha 

1 

. J .. 

Lakshmin ri siitiha 

Hliupulasiniha 

1 ‘ 

1 

1 

PratApa 

ilarafiiiiha' 

married to RApainati and RAjamati. 


Thi>iium.. :»guou as Uarii> utiiimlm, wbiohfyr aictricai rcasous has pAbably ^ ‘.cti used for Ilarasiiiiba. 
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P r a t tl p a took (vs. 4-5) the provioce ofKut- 
kbasiikiram from tho Bhotfcas, i.o, tho Thibetans, 
ho took K V a V a d 1 n prisoner. Tho king of BluU- 
gam Naresamalla (Narendranialla) present- 
ed him with an elephant. Ho defeated tho army 
of D a m b a r a s h a h, an ancestor of tho present 
Nepalese Gorkha line, who ruled over Gorkhii in 
lGo3-42 A.i>, He defeated tho army of Sid- 
dhinrisimha (inscr. XVll.) of Lalitapattana, 
and took his fortresses. R u p a m a t i was de- 
scended from tho Rajas of Vibara (Uehar), whose 
line is given as follows : 

^arayana 

Lakshin inA rAyana 
Viranarayaiia 

Riipamat i P ra n ana rAyana , 


Pratupa’s second wife R a j a m a t i came from 
a KariiA^ family. 

II. Object of the inscription^ to record the 
consecration (praiiskika) of an octagoiiiil 
{vasupatrapdihiiasadrisa) temple with eight 
Sikharas (srimja) built for the sake of the two 
queens, on which occasion tho usual Uomas w^cro 
otfered. 

HI. Date, tho sixth lunar day, of the bright 
half of PhAlguiia (XepAla) Saihvat 7G‘J, a 
Thursday, under tlio consiellation uinnrcUhd, 
conj u net i on II a rs ha m . 

Iso, Ilh — An inscription of VratdpahiaUa, 
dated Kcpula 778. 

On a slab of black stone, 4' \ f by 2' 
standing in the court of the temple of Pasu- 
pati, decorated by a trliaU between two Nandis. 
Letters NivAri, language Sanskrit. Preserva- 
tion good. 


Transcript, 

*rf?5rfTrT^<Tf^: ii \ ii 

^r^r^rr5rf^5Tr il ^ ii 

WcTFF *r5»f4r«rr qjr^err ii ^ ii 

?T3-^ ?)J 5 vn^xp^r r^Rf f|- F stti tixfoi- | 

^r3-?i^£Fr'F'?q frq ctf ^ 75 : ii » ii 

Jifrr%; r>-TU 1 

jfrs’^ETrfR^TTR’crrq^ vR>gii;DT n ^ n 

3TFr '‘tt’TRqr f gRT ^^i^qrRqR^r I 

fRiqi JTr^'TT^'ir: R^: 'f-9cnf^»T?fif^Rn'qf^#?rrf^^»T'R<TcrrT ik 11 

5Tr#r er?reT= ^==?RiVtR5'; q^Rqj^q 'if Tf^^: ?r|: irtr 1 

JTRftcRR qq tTcT: frfq?R RtW ^ m Ihl 

^TRRrrJT^ 5R=r I 

R?Tr'qT*rsTRf%R ?’f|rr 3 tf ^rs^qR^ ii <i’ 11 

?T?3q; ^§ 5 % 5R ?r?T qijpni^qRR; 1 

?[RqT vjnfrcirr ?r?r?:?r5T=Tqr Prf%rrr ^Nq iRii 

STT^! sfNTRRT^q: ^^55 q?Tft3?r> RnfttRTRT?:* I 

^ q: ^3q?r Prf^r^rt %qr^ ^ ii \o n 


•• Vb. CieadRgprf; 
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qgT3nf^fr’?r?RqTfTrf t< TPTR ^ 5?rfgr: 'rrnfRPr^f q-; qRcH^inTR ii \\ ii 

tTr-jfr qqwRj??:: =Tr*T^'qi i 

b?is qreT^rfqft- 

II II 

^T^iTr^?ffrr 5 T*nT; h^t^tr fqfvnnqR ^R^rrir \ 

*TrRFfiRRHqncR' 7 ri%Hr qrrr^flf JFrrHurRfj q-=q- 5 ? 3 T 55 f 5 rf?r: q*mt» 5 %= 5 r ii\% n 

q’i:®fWr^rR?TH^ u^r qriT^jt I%r^ ^qufqqq; i 
=sfffHf^i:^ftqrr ^tri ^Ff^r 55T §fqf^r “^Rirf^ qr 11 \tf 11 

qr?i?lr 3 -qqRqfRrt^Hf-rirfrqs!Rq^F; ^of; <ir^ri:<T^: fHqqRnp^Frqrn^^t^qri:: 1 
firqpTRq Rrrqpf f^Fq^'iVsrVrqqRr ijqV^r qi:q^fq 5 rqr: qrfrraWi:: 11 11 
qRr'quRR^qquqpTf^r q^; qrqqqq^^qqrq^rqsqR^riqR^qri:: 1 
qfqf?Tf^ 5 Tpq^r uFr^ur ^F'pruHRrr ftqFi qsIqqsr^iHfqqq Ir H 5 r>-q?qR 11 n 
5 '^q|% 3 ^Iq|r^rqF 3 %^ff(^q?TF^q^^^: hstr^j q^'rqiTf§vTH :3 qqRFgq: 1 
qqqr qrRq'ff q^q^ff i:^q ^u ?=??r q^qgiPT Fifqqq qfrf^: Rqir ^qrf^wr ii X'® 11 
R^f^quTHFR^qitsf qrlr^r'^sT qrfwqr^qr^lf l: 3 T?RkF#q 11 
air^q ^qjtfFR pqrfqqr^q ^ rr hf'^^hh fq^qq^f^^qr fqr^^qrqqrq 11 11 

cRqT'v^flqqi^rqrq^qf^qfqr qirq^qii %qr 5 ^fgrqqnqqr^fq 5 ?:qr: j 

HHRRfqqruqrq uqq qqrqlq?«TR qqqqr- uq^qfqfqr q<F stThstM-- 11 11 

lR? 3 fRqqr 5 qf^ifqw 4 -Rr*ff 5 rqq> ?rRr: HFsrqrqRi:^fq^ 4 qi: uqrurf^r: 1 

HTUr Hqquqq H^q qqrursq I qq q^sqqfqqr qi^^q H?qr^ II ^o || 

qw^-R^rrufr qRf^'qfr q^q i 

q«? 7 R 3 T 5 q'qf^qrt q'ir^i:qrrr%q'r qm 11 11 

'^^qf^^^f^qqq q^q qqrqfFqr% qFqftf^qqtqrqftqi^ q^f^ 1 

qqqq f i-fq^q f gFrPFqrq tr^rqqrq qq^r^q uf^fqqjfr frlf^ q|ft®r: ii 11 

»qrw^RTqi:f?TcqR^fq^5Fqr5^q'q(%: qpqf^: qitqpqq^qqri;: qrr q q q goqr^^; | 

^'J^f qitqifqfqqr qnqrf^rr qf^r qprqrfq qq fq% Wq qqr’qq 11 11 

qer?HFf^ qFqqrqqqqT,qprqq f^^rqq ^iqrRrf^ I'qqrfqqr ^qrqrr f^'qpFqrRrqrq^ 1 
aqpqR ufqr q^ft^q qqqr ^q rar^^qq^qR qRqq Rq f?qqfq?ff%rfv^r q^qfiT 11 li 
Fr 5 J^jftqi:f^ 3 qrqr^q£FqRq 7 r^rqR ?q: qfFJj^qqftqar'qrqi^qr: ^Tw: ii 

qqrftqitqr^qrp^^'^^rFqRRqq f^fqi^qr: ^qpRr: qprr^qfRrqcqr: 11 11 
q'ftrqf qr^: flrf^qfqf^^yqr: '^ftqqiqrfirqR: qqrq^ftq^nTq 5 rq 3 cgrH?:«f 5 TqR 9 qq-* 1 
q^t^qrR^rqrif^qrqq^jqfrqrrerqfifqfr'qr qfqR?rrqq 3 irf«q|^qqrrqqrqTfqfti:irqf^ 11 11 

qpF^ qftqfRR 1 qrr qrRq qqr RgRrqqrqqqqqiRqqq ^Rr qi^c 1 
aT= 5 Fqrfqq^-q qqf^ qqrqRif^qrqi^nl^ft: Flqqrr'- qqiFrf^ rsTRq: qjrrwrRi 11 11 

qqi qqrq qqqqf qq rR s’ct ^q^qrRq qsTf^qqrRyqorf^f^ <srrR^ sst^^r: i 

”" ;— Vs. 13, is the recorrecL form which the royiil poet probably forutfd iuoonTGnieat 

on account of I'lO motro. 

I 
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smk4 f^3irf4 ^ ^trr: 

II II 


m ?-5rfe5iT«rr% Prtr ^tfr >T»r m rrt^^^rEpr: 11 


^fir 5C3T0wf5rc5E<^34f?Fr5ifr^^^F3T ?R^RTEf^cT^ 11 

?f^ 'SftR?RrRE%n3r>5ft'5ftniTTm^fl^WIErTEI^?Wl%0'^E^ R5T#5rR^r ERR 
RTf sFT^NnjfRqf^^r wrwI Pri^^rr 1 

^ qftf^^ff^f^Rrs-RRRif^qr ijqprt 5rwr ii ^0 n 


Ahdmct, 

I. Invocation to B Ii a v A n 1 and S a n k a r a. 

II. ViuhktvaUj composed by king Prat a- 
p a m a 1 1 a, a princo of poets : — 

Vishnu 

J 

Surya 

Manu Valvasvata, 

From him were descended : 

Dilipa 

Raghu 

Aja 

Dnsaratha 

J 

liania 

I 

Lavn. 

In his race were born : 

Jlarisiihha, 

'jvdio dug tanks in M i L h i 1 a and settled Nep ;i 1 a. 
yakshanialla, 

(falsely hero called his son) 

Ilatnainalla 

I 

Snryamalla 

Narendrainalla 

Mahindramalla 

who brought an imago of Devi from Bhatgam 
Sivasiriiha 


liar ill arasiihha 

Lak sh in 11 1 aras I ihha 
I 

Pratapanialla. 

III. Ohjcct of In.^cylptloUf to record tin* 
presentation of a Tiddituninlia^ i. a. the king's 
own weight in gold, silver and pearls, together 
with one hundriKl horses. 

IV. J)afo, the 7th dny of the bright half of 
Magha, Nepjila Saihvat 778, a Sunday, constella- 
tion lievatly conjunction Sidd/iL 

No. 20 . — Ail inscr! plloii of tiuhllnlaJcshwif dated 
Nejiula HfCihvat 810. 

On a slab in the wall of a great temple of 
Siva, close to tlio palace in Katmandu. On 
the upper portion of the sftnio stone is found a 
hymn to Siva, in th(‘ Bhnjajiga metre, compo.sed 
by Sii-.sri'jaya B h u j) a I 0 n d r a m a J 1 a, who 
describes him.self as follows: 

Sriinat posv patudi o rn nalcatp a I a dli id Id It >/,«?/ r r I 
iasirornha — ynm a p yh'o rtshtadcoafd ra rah.thdJt u- 
praadda — ded /^ < ?/, unit nn in.dti unn otitsrirrtifJi k caiit^ 
sdvatdra — raclluJaliJalia — li'.iiianindddJicnjn — 
n epdlewam — ma h drd j a < Ui irdj a. — sale a la rd j( t cJi a - 
JerddhUvara. 

Letters Nivari, language Sanskrit. Preserva- 
tion good. 


Transonpt, 

^ »5ft5Rfr?55*fr f^RSfr^RT PTf^ST Rier=RRRr^%?RR5TR^Rr5955VTREr?r 1 

Rr^URnT^T'RRifi^fRi:^: f^3TR% ^rstr^- 

II \ II 

%Rrwi^RRr«RPsj^^ ^RfNrfrcrrptRTRfl’Rs rT^rririrtr*. 1 
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inn^Ru^r \\ \ il 

%’?r5^? TiTr5T'Tf^jrnT5% ^r i 


Ahsfracl, 

I. Ohjocl of inscription : to record the consc* 
oration of a temple of Siva, built by Queen 
R i d d h i 1 a k s b m i, the mother of king R h u- 
p A 1 e n d r a m a 1 1 a. 

IL DnlCj the 2iid lunar day of the dark half of 
Karttika, NepaJa Saihvat 8U) (IbJ)O a.d.). 

No. 21. — An inscription of Snnivdsa, dated 
Nepdla Senile. it 702. 

On the lintel of the door®* of the temple 
of Avalokitesvara in Bungmati (see above 
No. G). 

LcltorB Nivari, language Sanskrit. Pre- 
servation good. 

Transcript. 

^w- 

U 5rr^: I 

%-Tr ^r>r<r ^lur ii \ n 

(V 

i:rwr 

wf ‘sfr»T^^«rnTw u?. 

Tra nsJohoii. 

“ Praise to (that Deit y), bearing the form of 
R 1 * a h m a n, whom the S a k t a s, best of 
iiseetics, (•all M a t s z o ii d r a n a t li a and the 
R a u d d li a s L o k e s v a r a ! 

On tlie fiftli clay of the bright half of l^Llgha 
(srlpanchann) king S r 1 ii i v a s a pkmed a golden 
door and toraiia in the. temple (;f glorious 
Ii o k an a t h a.' ’ 

N<f. 22. — An inscription of Princess Yoganuitif 
dated Nepdla Samvat SRL 

On a stones in the inner wall of a small temple 
of Rudha and Krishna siluided close to the 
palace in Lalitiipattana. 

Letters Nivari, language corrupt Sans- 
krit. 

The door is made of gilt brara plates, and adorned 
by relievos. Tbo urcb or toro^a above ilie door, wbick 


irrefgr*^ ii ^ ii 

Transcript. 

U*T1T^ fSrr 

3 T»Tcn*rRf^ i 

^ 5 ^ 5 - 

11 \ 11 

u 3 T?r 3 T 3 r 3 rsit 5 r: 

f >T^f *nT 55^ 
IR II 

qr^ ^r^urf^vn^^rn: qr^^r^^ 1 

rrr<ft^pmrcf^^JTVTqr ^^rrt 

5 T^li^nT*T»T^ imr ^rur^tq; iR 11 
?Rqicq-tr ^ 

'^frr^qru: 1 

cuqR^r lit*r^q'€T'VT u jvrr^’iq 

II « II 

qruq c f q i q^T”^^Tr q f 1 

qr' 5 -qtr'? 4 Rf^f^^q: ijqiRf 

II ^ II 

^r^^qqqqunrqJTR qq u? qrf^r: 

qRr u^rfe- 

iR II 

?RqrR3Tr qruqcflr ^ rqW’^vr 

Rqrqcr i 

igf%*qr3;qr qrirc^q qfrrqn: ^qnrfr^ 
^qr 11 11 

q?qi: ?f ?rR>vi^qqqqr: ^qrqsrr^r- 

5jqfqRm3T vfR: 1 

fw: q^q qqqrq*rjflwr: n^^rqr- 
qqfTffiqjfi’ Rffq iR II 

likewise made of braes, encloses throe images of Lokoi- 
vara. 

I 
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^ *rrr- 

Hjr %*ni^«f^r?T?r5y|r: — 

^ II ^ II 

ar^ iT*nT^^iTPR5firRt% ftT% 

f>®»f ^rrq' f>^r 

Abstract, 


I. Invocation to Vislinu — Krishna. 

II. VamsUvaUy 

Siddhinrisinihamalla, king of L a 1 i- 
tapattana, hcoame an ascetic, and went to 
dwell on the banks of the Gangii (Benares). 


Yoganarondranialla went with his 


twenty-one wives to Dolaparvata, and died in 
the temple of Vishnu. 

I 

Y 0 ga m a ti 

Ti o k a p r a k A s a, died before his mother. 

111. Object of ike inscrlptiony to record the 
consecmtioii of a temple of HiidliA and Krishna, 
built by Princess Y o g a m a t i in memory of 
her son. 

TV. Date, 2nd lunar day of the bright half 
of MAgha, NepAIa Saihvat 813 (1723 a.d.), a 
Monday, constelkiLioii — U ttaraphalgnna, con- 
junction — Sula. 

Vo. 23. — An i user ipl ion of Queen Lali fa tripur a-- 
mndarty dated VUirauiii, tSamvat 1878. 

On (I pillar, supporting a Kaiidi, phiccid opposite 
tlic western tloor of a temple of Tvipuresvara 
on the road from Katmandu to LalitapatUna, 
close to the riviu' VAgmati. 

Letters I levanAgarl, language Sanskrit. Pre- 
servation good. 


Transcript, 


»5friT^5Tr^ ^»r: 


f5rf^5yR#TR5Rr^*Tr95R5rf5mi5r<tg-: ^*T=»Tou3nfMiTST’5fti:aRr?-F^?rr?%f: 

^T*r3Tf5r 

vt 4: ?:R'TRT?:'T»AP4rf?r5Tr JTRr%f?^w 11 

tfFT 5^: ^r4r9r5^TmFfin:r»riT3iR h i ^ t ^urrctr: 

jRiRTR-^f: Er?ftcR?T5rcR^ '5rfiFR?ru3Tri^^»5ikr%Tf%R5rrr^^ 

M1[*r3ror5rrrr^5Tr?'^‘Tfn?n ^fjt^Tr'TJTJrTfer?4rqr 

^^3Trf^3'JFrRrf^37>T^3^Rr4^r^T3^rR?TrN’aPrf^^T4^i74T^Tr%4r^^n'5^Rmi*^4rjjfcr- 
*fr ^w^5»T5Tr er^r^R I^Rir 

'5f^5^ff?jrr5T<»rr 

tr*Trf^«n Rr^rrf^r^rjr: q^r^R ^iwtrt 5r% vrrrtrOTrqqRr 

flqr^T ?R?4Rr»PJRff 51% qr^TRTf^ fcf^qRF gu RTff^qrfe^^CTrlRr^Tt^ 

*T^ ra: ^ tqr: 5rfofR% ff^urJTr^uRfRrT: i 

^rf^wT^FTJTr 3R *r?Rrr5?rf^=2f|- rrqr^pjf^ s5frrFrq«r %5r4!»TtrtR?rr: ii \ w 

MrRr. qRfRqR*. ib^r, i 
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f?rr% 'Tf«w fw-«r *T®?9yimT^ nwrcrr* IR ii 

f i^sTTf ^4r r^ijm sfrqfs/pf^;^ ^rrnRi^ g^.‘ n ^ n 

^m'WRfT^Twnrf^i^R'iR^R^fr: i 

5rRr«T^?5f^5ir^jE5^H^tr^it^rmfH^r ?3i: ^rf^r h ?rr: H>T*w^^rJTirr^55sr^: n y n 

?rN^cTft»T%T 5rt‘ *rr%™r<T^»«Tr ??r3f*TErr%5rr*rfr 1^ 

5«^ifrr>r: q‘«rRriq‘5?^%N^TcT^=JT^fW^rwr^?:: i 
#rf<jrr55f5?fnT^2^qt5rr%eTr?rrf<^ irrur^r f^HT?^f^HrrH?rprH5THTpt f^r-* ii 
Her: 7rwr5y^Rrff?HJHft ?[%• 5q®f>^«r??r*qi i:llr ‘^r^r”T?fr3T^^R^n:HrTFrnT*np?ni4* 
5rr^nTf^gr?r4 H*rmT i 

Hnrrsrrf^ft^r 1 : 1 ^ ^prf^Hf^cT^ti?T*Tf^?TF^t 1 

^i»7RrrF^frH?fr^Rri^i?cT^^^^r5RST9n’ ?^^T«rfJT^?Tr j^rmr^gRir iT5T?Tr*r 11 \ 1 

?n^5Hg?R«rs 1 

arrfw^if H3[r^r*r 11 ^ ii 

^^rf^vfrrr %^ff^^f?ffrr«fr^*rr?‘TRr 1 
?wsTHf?rqrt'ift?T5l^JiriTr uqfq'srncqft’^rrqF^ flw<Tr?T 11 ^ 11 
5TT^^r ^fqvTqqrj%qf3TqnqrqqTrwn ?:«Tr'^5C?:*’T^r^f^g:r?TFT5Tr 1 

5TRr\?TH»TriTcTF^qf»Tq^*qpcfRHf[R-<qrf^^Hr-5T^rH?r=Tf^Hr qrrqr^Tp^qq?^ 11 « 11 

rnffirir^ff H»^iqrfq?r ^Tsr^TRuiFqrHr^ j^qr^r 

yriiffq f^HRf^q'qqfr ^TrqrsrqR^^wfrq pH:qrf^f :»q3Tqqrr ?rqr: qt qftfHrrr: 1 
srr?^‘ f qqf^qf^qqflrRR qr^?q 'qq^fl'qfqsqf^^cr ?:?q qrfuqq. 1 


Alhs/rr/rf. 

I. Invocatum to Gancsti. 

II. Vam^(iU!yh \ — 

r r i t h V i n a ru ^ a n a S li Ti, 
lord of the G o r a k s li a bill (^Gorlcha)^ master 
of all Nepal up to tbo frontier of M a h a chin a. 

I 

S i rii h a p r a t a p a S Ii A 

It a n a b a b A d u r S h a, 
who ruled in tbo west up to tbo Satarudra 
river (lui/i ?) in the east up to the river 
S V a r n a V a t i. 

G i r V A n A y u d d h a v i k r a n a S li a 

I • 

U a j e 11 d r a V i k r a m a S h A 
in. Object of fhe ini>cnjjiiony to record the 
consecration of a lemplo of Siva, built by Queen 
L a 1 i t a t V i p u r a R u 11 d a r i, tbi' wivlow of 
R a n a b a h a d u r S h a, in niej«\ory of ^er de- 


ceased husband. She employed, with the per- 
mission of lior grandson, the minister B h im a- 
s e n a, the ITpadhyAya and other BrAhmap for 
the execution of this work and for the ceromoniea 
incidental thereto. On the 0th of the brij?ht half 
of AsliAdba, Vikrama Saihvat 1871, a Monday 
the sildd/tivdsaua, the worship of the stones for 
the building was performed. The cornerstone 
was laid (^1 1 dp rarrh) on the Dth day of the dark 
half of Bhridr*apada of tlie same year, and on 
the 3rd day of the bright half of Magha, of 
the following year, a Monday, the lAnga of Siva 
was consoerated. At all these ceremonies the 
rryal Guru, RanganAtha, presided. On the 5th 
d.‘y of the dark hfilf of MArgasirsha V. S. 1875 
the temple itself was consecrated, and finally on 
the loth of tlio dark half of Jeth 1877 a Dhar- 
masAlr and a staircase leading to the river Vag- 
mati a garden and a bell were made over to the 
temple. 
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THE BUDDHIST ‘INSCIIIPTION AT KEU-YUNG-KWAN. 
hY REV. S. BEAL, B.A. 


Attention has elsewhere been drawn to the an- 
cient Buddhist inscription at’ Keu-yiing-k wan, 
a small village about five miles to the north of 
the Nankow Pass. This inscription is engraved 
in the characters of six dilTcrciit nations, viz., 
Mongol or Bashpah, Uighhr, Nyiiehih, Chiiio.se, 
Dovanagari, and Tibetan. On examination it is 
found to contain certain Buddhist ilhurani or iii- 
caiitatioiis, which in the paper alluded to (Jour, 
B. A. Soc,j vol. V. p]). MIT.)® have been traii.sLit- 
od by Mr. Wylie and Dr. Ilaas for tlio benclit of 
the Englisli j*eador. These dhdrauis aro found in 
varioms Buddhist works, and are suppo.scd to 
represent the liighest and most jiotent charms 
wdiioli words proceeding from Iho top of the 
illustrious diadem (childo) of Buddha's head are 
able to convoy. This “honoured diadem of 
Buddha’s head” refers to the wed I known conceit 
of the Buddhists that from the to]> of tlie 
cranium of their master proeccd(;d an elongated 
excrescence (ushinslL)^ the top of which reacluHl 
to the highest heaven, fn all probability this 
imaginary formation is iiieiured in the Amava- 
vati seul])tures as the “ pillar of glory suriuoiint- 
ed by Om” proceeding from Ukj throiu? sup- 
posed to bo occupied by Bluigavat (see parti- 
cularly pi. Ixxi, figs. 1. and 2, Tree and Hrrjaait 
TT(o\s7o’p). These pillars of light are also 
referred to by Spo-nco Hardy (Manuai of Hud^ 
dln'sm, Isted.pp. l(Sf),207),ajid perhaps originated 
in tlie idea of the Lihgii and its Nvur.ship. Be 
this as it may, it is emrious to trace as far back 
as we can the origin of sucli a peculiar idea ; 
and for this purpose we have appended the 
translation of a Safra u ttrihuied to the Shaman 
Buddha vara (FoJo-'iJoJi) of the Yang dynasty. 

The tSiih aoftliG Dhdraii! of the Illii,sfr!on.s 

Diadem of Buddha's Snrmonn fiu(j Head, 

“ Thus have T heard. At one time Bhaga- 
vat was residing at Sravasli, in tlie garden of 
Jeta, Uie frieno of the oridians, together with 
1250 great Bhikslius, Ins disciples, and wo’th 
upwards of 12.000 great Jhidhisattwas and 
priests. At this time there was amongst the 
Devas of tlie Trayastriiisaa Heavens, one in 

^ It belongs to tho Monj^ol ncfo, rir. 1815 a.d. 

* Sco also '-ulo’s ’• Polo. vol. T, pp. 20, -IW. — Ed. 

® The word ' 'i usually moans a ‘ turbiin.* but is 

used by tho ’luddhists aa a technical term^for the top-kaut 


the Assembly of the Saddliarma Hall, calle<l 
8hcn-chu. This. Dova, whilst wanderiiig'* to nnd 
fro in tho celestial gardens, with the (M:>m|)a,nv 
of D<).vis who attended liiin, had heard a voi(‘e 
proceeding from space, and warning him that 
in a few days heueo ho should be called to givi* 
up his heavenly estate and bo horn in hell, 
after wliieh ho should receivii a suei^ossioii of 
birth.s all more or less mis(‘rable and painful. 
Oil this, the Deva hasteruHl to Sakrara ja, and 
with doleful voice and many tears laid the case 
before him, asking and beseeching for ail vice 
and cs(;ape. Tlimi Sakrarii ja-, having lieard the 
words of 8hcn-clui, at ouce entered into a state; 
of profound ah.st raetioii, and, pc'rceiviug that 
the case was to be with Slien-chu even as the 
voice had declared, lie resolv^ed a t once to repair 
to the j>la.<*e whin'o Buddha w'as resiiling, evmi 
to the garden of Jida, and there having yuvseiit- 
ed him with .snitablo gifts, to seek liis counsel 
and advice on the point. Accordingly having 
done so, and having sainted the foot of Blinga- 
vat and seven tum;s eircumamlmlated him, lie 
statisl tho cireumstances of 8hon-ehu’s destiny, 
and hnmhly" asked the advice of tlie VVorld- 
honoun.Hl one.” 

1'hen Buddha caused to proceed from the 
top of his head ev(;ry kind of glorious light, 
which spread itsidf from \y:)rld to w'orld through 
all space. Tlum this light again returned to the 
pri'.sonce of Bnddlia, and having revolved around 
him tlir(;i; times entered through his hionth. 
’riieii the Wvudd-honoiuvd gave a gentle smile, 
aiidaddre.s.sedSakraraja as follows : “ Heavenly 

king, there are certain dJidrauh called the 
‘ lionoured diad(;m of Buddhas head,’ wdiieli are 
able to didivcr from eviny kind of evil birth, 
and to deslroy every ]iossihle sorrow. If a man 
once hears these, and if tiny once pass tli rough 
Ids ears, then all tln^evil iIimmIs he lias ever done 
.shall he eamadlcd and their ^mni.shment remit- 
ted; if ho writes them on a wall, or reads them, 
so Avvittou, to others, then shall the same conse- 
([iieiicv s follow and (nil dclivt?ranec be obtained.” 

On til is SakiMraja entn'ats Buddlia to repeat 
these charmed avotnIs, on wliiidi he did so. 

on BinMha’a hoiul, by wbicb all of him are di»fin- 

pfui^lsed ; ho is novor roproMontfd in Indian uculpluro with 
any liort of co\ oriuj^ on uw head. — E d. 
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1 9('> 

T1h‘ ilhdraui ;n’(' iiiurli sliorlrr tliiin Ihnsi* 

on tlie KfU-yniiLT (.•onlaiu thcsaiuo 

load ill”* words; W(‘ do not ivju'at them, onr 
ohjocL Ix'iiiij;’ to show (ho (hii-[)<»s(‘ of 

tlioir hidiiu' ])l:irod on this liarrioi’ ^ato, tliroii^h 
’widoh Afcnn’ols ami Thil)olans must cuitor (ho 


i'lnpins and donhtlo.s.s wcnx? ohul to l>o so easily 
assui‘(‘d of dolivorauoo l>y ilio )ri of tliG 

W(»r<ls. 

‘‘ Hakraraja, haviuL;’ lioartl Mu'se w'Oi ds, tlmnk- 
fnllv roooivod tinan ; and liavini:*^ sainted tlic 
World-honoiiriMl ono, forlliwith departed.”^ 


NOTES ON THE KriihWlj OE TIfE 'rA^MHi POET d’TIM : VAEEf'VA P . 
fiV RKV. (J. IJ. ropi'j. M.K.A.S., AND OK 1'HK OKl.’MAN' OI'IEN’rAL Si'i'lKTY, AND 


KFd.LOW OK Til K M 
{Conliniied ji'ohi V> 

No. Tfl. 

It may soora strange iliat Hie introductory 
Chapter on Cod is followed by one on Rain. 
The connection, howevm*, semns evident, as in 
xiv. 17 : ‘Nevertheless He h‘ft not Him- 
self without a w'itness, in that Ho did good, and 
ijavc tiff rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.’ 

In the BhagavatgUd, III. 14 : ‘ All things 
which have life are produced from bread 
which they eat. Bread is jiroduced from rain : 
rain from divine worship, and divine worship 
from good works.’ Tlio title of the second 
chapter, or collection of 10 Kurro/^}, is ‘ van 
sirappu,’ ihe sjtcci/lc ffiiaJifies, or c.vccl/ruce of 
rain, ’.rhe words for ‘ rain’ in the ehapten* ai'o 
•van and marai ; those for ‘ cloud’ arc pn//al, criU ; 
those for Esky’ are luinaui, vin, cisiiinhn. 

A consideration of these words will prepare 
the way for the analy d.s of the chapter. 

1, Van and vdnam arc the same word. By 
apocope van is used for van am in poetry, and 
may signify ‘ the sky,’ or the rain that falls from 
it. In common Tamil vdiman is often pi’onouncod 
nidnam : thus, a district which, having no r'vcrs, 
is wholly dependent on casual rains, is culled 
mdnam pddta mniuf ‘a district that looks to the 
sky.’ 2. Vin is, 1 suppose, a ])oetical variation 
of the same word. d. Visam~bu {S. vii>va+hit; 
the postfix ha is added to many stems in Tamil 
to form a noun, with an idea of ‘ existence?.’ 

8. hJiu. means ‘ cocliim’ and by raetonomy * a 
elond.’ 4. pnijal (aho pasaliiwd p/,sY//) -‘ nimba.s*. 

T). erili (from r-r, < arise’ : Eat. o ) is ‘ that whieh ’ 
arises.’ t). marai is the ordinary#wurd for ‘ rain.' 

It appears also as nidri \ and yv/ri = ‘water’ 
(comp. S. vm/t and vuri). I regard the cere Inals 
in Tamil (and especially r) as resulting from 

* 7 he Orient f \ Oct. 0, Jsr5. j 

^ * over a lotbrr iudicates orni skm of 0 )< a* liccordiiig to | 


ADIIAS 11M\ JvUSITY. 

A. Vlir. />. .‘501>.) 

; the attempt to pronounce a compound consonant 
; such as rs\ 

Tlumdii(‘f words for ‘rain’ (»r ‘sky’ in the 
Dra vidian dialects are — 

Ti‘L Kan. AFul. Tam. 

van. ban. van-am. van-am, vin. 

varsha-mu varsha. varsha. varsha. 

ma-le. mara. marai, mari. 

(Tnda : mla) 

I cannot help thinking that the Drfividian 
vdn (both as a verbal root == ‘ fasltion’ and as a 
noun = ‘ sky,’ ‘rain’) is connected with S. 
Varana, ‘the investing sky’ in the old Aryan 
mytliology. 

Couplet I. 

vfVnindr' | nJagam | varnngi | varnfhaldl 

tdnani,rihnm | endV anarat | odftaf 
Scanning : 

tema I piilima | pulima | pidimangui | 
krivililngai | kuvilangai | kusu.® 

“ Since by the continuLul existence of rain the 
world preserves its course, it (rain) is to bt? 
regarded as partaking of the nature of nectar.” 

The idea of this couplet is an obvious one?; 
‘ rain gives life to all creation, revives the dying 
veg(?tation, restores life to what seems dead.* 
Any one who has seen an Indian district suffer- 
ing from drought, and noted the instantaneous 
change in the aspoci^ of all living things when the 
long-exj.'ccfced rain has fallen, will understand 
the poet’s feeling : ‘ rain is the elixir of immor- 
tality to the whole earth.’ 

Nindrn ( = having stood) is past adv. parti- 
e!| ’«? of R. 7iil. [con. S. ui in nishtita.] vdnindru 
is, ill fact, a jiominativo absolute. 

Uhnj'im, Tam. form of S. lo/ca. Comp. Ch. I. 1. 

Varangi, ‘having gone on its way.’ In Tamil 
a very large group of words from stem var is 

tho Tiin.ij luwH rkf ih is always fiat in Tamil, au 

in ‘ tiiia.’ * ^ mdicatt*s a very short m, hardly audible. 
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j<niii(i. SoiMt** uf (Ik'so <ir(i (!)• 

rur-nk/di, r.tr.nlJr i h(, ‘ (MIsI ojii 'I'liis is al.-.() 
wrlU(‘n \vil1i/0<>r/\ If. is proh.ibln t liat / 'O- an.] . 
j>ar Miv only v:n*i:itions oC llio saiFio stmn. (:!). 
■*'(i !'->(■ n If K ^ ‘1)1^ ill use,’ ‘ [lass cnrrCMit,’ lliis is the 

!*(1 in tlu‘ .sl:in/a . TlnO ransii i\n‘ is not loninl ; 

' ■ ■ ■ r-ffl.'l,- If Mo ]ni])ll iia I I'.'inbn’ (Monnion/ 

tai..' i! i.'aon. 'I’liis lia.s a.n ini ransil lvi\ />n y-.o//n ; 
(o). ■ '/’o ■ a roa.(l, way, wlia.t is old, anli.|iiiU', 
siino..‘s.-,iun.’ wo li ml ‘ old ’ ; a ml y>'0-/, 

ill.' Iraiisnidh'd liability l:o jmiilslinnail , ' 
a niau’s >ih^ sin. Riirum is ‘ I’rnil,’ ‘ i‘t‘SuU ol* ; 
aoficjiis.’ I sngLr‘‘sl. Ibal, rtfr pur 8. ph>tl. ' 
1dm c.ojjanitos woidd bii Or. o./jfX- ; Lad. flor- ; 
i\()t\\. hhiiii- . Ill aimiciit Kanar(\s(' Ibis is hrlu. 
Haro may lie an (‘xaanjilo oftlio law which I 
spoke of in iny Dravidian notes, No. I. vo\. ■ 
V, [K l-‘)8. Other fonn.s of the same stem arc j 
flit I, pn7i^ illustrating’ tlio iiuportaiit fact 

Oiaf in ike Draviilian lanfjnaffcs cerebrals are 
i itterc/iaHfjeahle ; and the orujinal i^eeins iu bf‘. I. 

Tamil possessed originally very few stems, 
and these wore mostly, if not altogether, mono- 
syllabic. These the poets, and (jspi'cially the 
Jainas, (who wore anxious to oliliterato all 
tj’acos of Sanskrit ; to introduce a new language, 
as th('y had introduced a new religion,) varied 
in every possible rnannor, espiudally softening 
every harsh sound, and promoting assonance. 
Tamil ainl Tolngii arc, tln.Tefore, highly arii- 
Tieljil languages, and in tlunu the Aryan eh*- 
• -cut has been designedly put out of sight. 

ViiriUhalat ; here linal / is followed by initial f 
(deetalj, ami bjtli are changed into palatal t. 
ddds is ill accm-danco with the law that ‘ two 
consonants (joining together must be of the same 
e'gan,’ and assimilation : dental t becjome.s pela- 
tal, and / is assimilated. IV, in iidleetion vtir 
or run- - ‘ com* or ‘ go’, ‘ proceed.’ cnrnllialy is 
a verbal noun - M*lic proceeding,’ and dl is (he 
sign of the instrumental ablative : ~ ‘ by the 
proceeding,’ ‘ because it pnameds.’ L (»r / added 
to a stem, with or without eu|)honic insertions, 
form a Dravid "an noun. I’liis is sonudimes 
changed into and e'pials r and .sg in Aryan 
lauguagos. Vd is in Kanaresc hd. We may 
compare Oscan and Umbrian beu ivdth Latin ten, 
tdn is ‘ipse.’ is the root of the reflexive 

pronoun in Aryan languages. Tamil would 
write this fa, having no sibilant and using t for 
£ habitually. 

4miTthj,m (S. amrita, Or. ambrosia) = ‘ immor- 


tal;’ Ml ni(‘dieiiio ^n•ol.nlgillg liiV,’ Mluj food of 
tin* go.ls. Ofli'i* l.ii'iii-; a I’l.' n ni ! r n f jnt ti! , iiuin- 
(hn (iniiriliii, fit)., .'Hid fiiniflJiK. ’rims 

IImj 8. I'/ IS nnidiTci 1 liy < 1 '"^ /, o’, iukI //. ’rin* 

Kan. has al>o hi. 

Tlic use el* rui-'i for ( i 1 *. linh, 1/ has Ij-'-n 
refci’K’d fo bi-luri*. 

i /far at - M.be j*. I'i’ci vin uiiilcrstaiidln'j 
Tins is ;i verlial iionii, m* 1 11 liiiii iv*‘ muoil, lliouLfb 
vriy j.il’leu tbeliiial / i-. oiii i! ! (*• !- Tii..‘ lialiii 

is /• m* s (s(‘i* Ib)l(v), tlie (Ir* • k (O’ "/.v. Tin* 

vi-rii-stein ayco’ is IVem uf or nn - ‘within,’ 
M*ni errial.’ ur ‘know;’ a; a s<[»ai‘at(j vii’h 
e, kI is iniudi nsril (In eogn.-if.'* d:alce(s - <>(, 
«./). It is a ca.^(! in Ilex ion -- ' in,’ ‘ iidca-.' It is also 
l.he root of a verl) - ‘ to \).\ c\lsl It forms a verb 
ini- ‘eat,’ ‘ suck in.’ It foiaiis a noiin un-nial = 
‘reality, trnt-li.’ 'The cajiiivalcjit root in the 
‘ Ursjn’aehe’ is rd (sec^ Kick). 

Putin is a form like mntha^hi in Ch. 1. 1. 
(s('e Notes on Kttrrul II, vol. VIII, p. 807). 

The noun is pul (for pinj al : 8. hliaij : Fick.) 
= ‘ es.sculial pro[)erty.’ 

C'fUphd II. 

l(ippdrkJLii \ hippdipt I tuppdliiki | fiqipdrkku | 
fnjfpdii ( a tkd am | muraL 
Scanning : 

I temangai | ti’inangrii | temangrii | tcmfingui 
ttnua I prijimil | mrdar. 

‘‘‘ For the eaters swei't food making, 

d’o the eat(*rs itsi'lf food beijorniiig : such is rain.’’ 

d’he root fa - (1) M‘at,i (-J) ‘ enjoy,’ (.1) ‘ e\'- 
perieiK'c.’ Ifmco the noun fappu -" ( I ) ‘food,’ 
(li) ‘enjoyment,’ ‘ sweetiK'ss.’ | 8. ihik ~ (\) 
milk, (*d) enjoy]. 

There is a pi'cnliariiiy in old Tamil, which is 
called ( leiigl luniing), by wdiicli in this 

casig short a is K iigt hciied to /?, and then a 
! .short a added, making da out of a. Thus 

dfkdiii is inad(j afkifuia. Ifiatiis is here allowed. 
Tlii.s resemhIi'S the proces.s by wdiich Ionic 
Greek writi's Jn rhos for hchns. 

The idea is hero, that rain causes fertility 
and is itself iiece.ssary to (|uenc]i tlio thirst of 
men and cattle. The punning and alliteration 
are thoroughly in aeeordaiiee Nvitli Tamil ideas. 

• Couplet 111. 

Vlnnlndru\ pouppin | viri.nir\ vlijanularjat* j 
iumindC \ udaftuni past. 

Scanning : 

temangai | tGma | pulima | kiirru vilangai | 
trmii | puHuiil ) miliar. 
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“ If tlie cloud fiianding {in tJtn i^hn) deceives 
(/./// uot falling in rain lo ihc rarfh)^ Ininger 
>vill alllict, standing in tlic midst of llio wide- 
spread eurth, tliougli {this earth, i. s') suiToundcd 
hy an expanse of waters.” 

The clouds charged witli moisture stand over 
llie hills, big with the pi’omiso of fertilizing 
sho\v(*rs. if tlu.'y remain tlu're, and do not 
fulHl their promise, the (.'arlli, tliough sinn-ouml- 
ed by vast oceans of wat(‘r, must fail a prey to 
all tlio miseries of tamiue. 

During the late disastrous droughts, eacdi 
day heavy clouds collected and hung over the 
iMiiisur provineo ; but winds art).se an<l l)oro 
them away in the direction of tlic sea, leaving 
the broad helds dry and parched, aaid aban- 
dening multitudes to misery and d<.‘atli by 
famine. Those who have s{’eu this can under- 
stand the force of the poet's lines. 

The compound riri-nir^viijan-ohtijum is in- 
teresting. It is verb -j- noun 'i- udj<‘etivo -j* 
ni.jun, extc'ud -j-- water -i- bj'oad -j- world. 

‘ The wide world around which the ocean 
spreads.’ Observe' llie alliteration. IN'rliaps 
Sanskrit gr.ammar would divith^ tliis into two 
compounds ( 1 ) \'i gan-iilana m, being a ‘ Karma- 
dliai'.aya,’ wlu'i’o / p/oa (S. riija!) is des(;riptivo 
of v.laganh- the teiJe n'urh.l ; (-) ciri-uir beijig 
a ‘ bahii-vrihi.’ 

Viri is the ete*m, or crude hnan, used in 
Sanskrit (Comp. 8. rr/, vi-vriy ri-rrita.) Tlie 
d’amil gramumrians soie lunvonly elli|)sis (tagai) 
of inflectional partiedes and of connecting words. 

Caq,lrf /r. 

crin I in'dar [ anta.-nr^^ pinfaJeii an ni. 
edri I catitai I’nn/tn { 1,'dL 
Sean.sion : 

ttina I pulima | pidhua | pulimringay 
teina ( puinnangny | nilj. 

‘‘The ploughmen plougli not wdtli the yok(*d 
oxen when the a))uiidaucc of tlic cloud-deluge is 
diminished.” 

Agriculture is the great emj)]oyiuont of the 
Tamil people; it ceases when the rains are not 
abnmiant. 

The roots (V and nr are very romark.-ible. 

Cr is ‘ the plough with its yoke of oxen.’ It is 
loaiid in all the S. Indian langungos. ir-nthn i.s ‘ a 
bull,’ c/'-e//////* is ‘a buffalo’, erra is ‘the male of 
any animal.’ (Tudu, er and esht.) Here wo may 
compare A. S. uir-iany (Dug. car), Lat. w'-are, 


anitriim. (See Fick), ‘ariuan,’ I^at, ar-mentwn. 
(Sec also Fick, ardya). 

TheKanarcsc])as ul for iir (cerebrals interchange- 
able) and hud. The ’I anvil has imr-ntlii for ‘ pul- 
vei'ised earth,’ this in ancient Kan. is hndi. 

It i.s (Mirious that tin? Sanskrit and Tclugu word.s 
for ‘ plougli’ are (jiiitc ditVerciii from each other, 
and from Tam., Kan., Mah, &c. 

Ccnqdct V. 

Kcfluppath ihnn | l. rfldrhlni | ktrvdy maiC ( aiuje 
eduppath diiut | ella | marai. 

Scansion : 

karuvd.angay | ie mangru | te miiiigrii | tenia 
karuvilangny | tema | nullar, 

“Thatwliich will ruin, that whicdi W'ill uplift, 
hceoming a help to the ruined : all this is rain.” 

The destructive violence of tropical storms, 
and the life-giving ctrects of the first burst of 
the mon.soons in India, arc riTerrc'd to here. 

destroy,' ‘ pori.sb.’ [S. shad. chid. Fick. 
another form is srrrti.] 

Sdr VH-* sup|)urb.’ The root sdr- ‘ lean, recline 
against.’ J fence the idea of ‘prop,’ ‘support.’ 
.vth* * a))])roaeli .* Comp, 8. rhar, 

Kjtt. - * take uj),’ ‘ lift,’ ‘assist.’ 
ll(.)o(s with d as tlic sig'.nfieant letter, prci-eded 
hy what .seems to be a prefix, arc many in Tamil. 
Thus : 


1. 


= ‘give.’ 

2, 

i‘fln — 

‘give,’ ‘ [)lace.’ 

*■>. 

ri -dit - 

- ‘ leave,’ 

4. 

d-du 

‘ move about.’ 

5. 

po-da — 

- ‘ put.’ 

(>. 

c-dn. — - 

‘ take up.* 

7. 

ftcdn 

= ‘ hind(.*r.’ 

8. 

na-dn. - 

- ‘ niiildle,’ ‘ plant. 

0. 

a-da —~ 

‘ cook.’ 

JO. 

I’a-da ~ 

-- ‘ ('ross.* 

D. 

11 a -da. ~ 

-:‘walk.* 

12. 

ll-dK, ~z 

‘ clothe.* 

1 : 1 . 

6-dn 

‘ run.* 

14 

pit -ft a, ‘ 

sidfi!!',’ ‘sink.’ 


Wlielbor these are not eompouiids of a root like 
d d or d 1t dj ot‘ the Sanskrit, and of the rireek, 
is an iutcresllng cpiestion. 

A jiarallel li.st with r as tho significant letter, 
which may he formed from a root like ri or ar, or 
sni of the Sanskrit is ; 

1. ko rn, ‘soft,’ ‘grow fat.’ 

2. liii-ri, ‘ pass off.’ 

3. id-rn, ‘ fall.* 

4. a-r/, ‘ perish,’ 

5. va-ri, ‘ way.’ 

6. i-ru, ‘ draw.* 

7 . 710-r/, ' po|ir forth.* 
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8. 

f>rn, ‘ 

rise np.* 

9. 

u-rif. 

‘ weep.* 

10. 

o-rz’, ‘ 

ceu.so.* 

11. 

Ici-rl, 

‘tear.* 


A cohipa risen of e-du witli f'^ru suggests that 
e is a prolix — ‘ up vl-dn with vlru suggests 
that vi “ ‘ down,' * aw.My,’ ‘ oil'.’ 

'riio Tiiniil seems to mo to oontairi just such 
traces of these compounds as the K el ticMlialects 
do : c. g. aj in Welsh answers to Ico or hii in TumiJ. 
[C/y-dm {W.) ^ lid-da (T ) — ‘join;’ tLid in W. 
is ~ rc, un-dis-, back, comp. Tam. fa-dn, /ct-f/f//.] 

In regard bo such compounds, is it nob possible 
that S. krap (Fick) Cr. Idcp, arii made up of =— 
com, and a stem signifying ‘tike,’ (mor//f.)? 
Thus VaiTO says ‘corripcrc * klepero.’ In Tam. 
Jai-l " ‘ steal.’ 

Ell- dm * all.’ 

Coffidct VL 

Vitiiuuhfl I foli idrln | alhlnhiatf | "dntje 
paMi)nj^)}if I faJal kdnh ’ | aritltu. 

Scansion : 

puliiuri I piiluTiruigriy I iOmnngny | Icma 
])ubma I jnilimrv | plrrap[)u. 

“ Unless the drop of rain falls from the cloud, | 
scarcely may you see the green grass putting 
forth its head.” 

Somethin/’* of the cdect of tlio rhylhiu may 
bo seen in the following litoral I'cndering, where 
the rhyme is preserved ; 

‘ If tin'' I 'jf till’ idiii full I iidt , tliiMi tlir I gnk'U sliu..)t.< j 

of tlio cr()i»rf I art? not soon j puttiin^ 1 

Cooplcf. Vlh 

n>:din)i hadiduni j toif n lrrodi j linudrnm j tndinfh' odll 

id *v.(fhjdfld j 4()l j eld lit.. 

Scansion : j 

karuvilangfii | temangrii 1 li'ina j karuvilangfiil | 
temringru | tOinfi | malar. I 

“ Tlic broad sea iwen will diminish in good- I 
ness, if the cloud do not swell and pour down 
its gifts.” 

KjvEoI-- soa' : from kod, ‘ cross over’; for epithet 
nodaoi ■ ‘long’ comp. (.Ir. * caniporoad 

(Janplrf VI 11. 

SIrrnppudr. i pdxannl | sfi/Idfliu | vdnam 
vanrikkumt l | vdn-Jikkum j indit. 


Scansion : 

karrivjlam | kuvilam | temangai | tema 
karuvilam | ternringui | kasu. 

“ ff the heaven dry np, worship to the heavenly 
one.s with duo solemnity on earth will not be 
paid.” 

r<o-r, ‘dry.’ co. Tjat. or-idiis. 
iSM ^ ‘go,’ ‘go on,’ [8. rhitr. dial.'] 
id ' *if,’ a contractiou from ai-U - ‘if you say.’ 
vd,n-ani = ‘ hejivoii.’ '^I’lu'nee I'dn-ua, ‘a hoaveiily 
one,’ j)Iur. vdu <%-, Com[). (Jrcek, da in partieiplos. 
muiii = ‘he,* in Tamil, eomp. Welsh, af. 

rnapid IX. 

ddiiiim I laraoi iiuinduni | Unujd | vi iiaiu(laijain\ 
vdnam | varanjdtid | cuin. 

Scansion : 

liuiui karuvdan/vrii tcniil karuvjlangrii 
tema prilimfi mriiar. 

“ Neil her alms-giviug nor as(*etie pra(‘ticos will 
abidii in the wide world, il’tlie sky dispense not 
ils gifl.s.” 

Asceticism, always an important subject in 
(Irieiital systems, is fht* snbjc'ct oftluj m‘xt cliaptor 
Vlijun-nhiij im : comp, notes oil coup. JIL. anil 
(Jreek, ‘ i-ararlua o.'id 

a»qdd X. 

}iir indr | ainaiijdfh' | n.hf>f -mi n | ijdriidrkkniH] 
t'dii ind/ I (imni ijdiJt i.'rnkka. 

Si!ansion : 

Umfi I pnlimfi | kiiruvil.lm [ tisinfuigrii 
tema | priiimri | ])i4*rap[)u. 

‘‘ Iftlie world's work to none goes on without 
wider, w’iilioiit i*aiu the prescribed ord(.*r cannot 
be [ireserved.'’ * 

Ydr is plur. of // f-rroi- ■ ‘ who’ ? here it i.s 
douhh'd and itm ‘ and’ isaihL'd * to any persons 
what '.oever.' ya - 8. Iva. coiup. Lat. use of rjup. hi 

qnii>-ipf<\ • 

Amal is fomid in the form samai. Another of 
the grouf) is antar. Initial .s is otren omitted iu 
word.s from S.iiiskrit (aval sahltd-^ araeiim = 

Bit rjtpahi (inia I i/ii ill - eama i/tf ill.) 

Tin? 8. root i.s ksh<i,n. (Jr. k'nn-i::d, 

Orndd:>i ’See rar under eonj). I. 

Thi.s ends the seeonvl chapter. The importance 
of rain as necessary to the suhsi.stence of all living 
creatures, and to the ob.servauce of piety, is its 
topic. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MfSCIJLLANEA. 

DISCOVKHY OP SAYANA’S COMMENTARY , long-sought Commrnlanj mi ihi Alharva-Veda. 

ON TKFi ‘TUAUVA-VEDA. Hitherto scliolars had almost given np all hope.s 

I trust you will I udly allow mo the use of your of fmdingtho Cmnmmitary, which there was reason 
columns to amiounce tho diacovtfry of Sdyana’s to bchevo did exist. And as all attempts to 
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find it made throngfiout thn longLh nndl)rcadLh of 
India had failed, and no ti’aco li«'id been found of 
it, scholars had already begun to say that it was 
never written by S{l 3 "ana, or, at any rate, that it 
had perished, like nunifM-ons other books which 
one hears so much about in Indian literature, and 
which, if found, wonld go very iar to solve some 
knotty quesi ions connected with Sanskrit litera- 
ture. 

Tlic i\rS. of which I mn now In possession con- 
tains StlyM-Ua’s d'.nii mcufdrtj <m the Htur,inh4 S/thh/i 
of (ho Aiho i-varViilM, and was disc()Yered in the 
South througli tlio kind offices of an enlightened 
friend, liiniself a Sanskrit scholar, Mr. N. 
Narasiniaiyengar, of‘tlu; ^Mysore t a)inniis.sion. Jt 
is writt(.'n on palmyra heaves, in wdiat I .suppose is 
calk'd the .Vaiidi-Xagari cliaracter, a form of 
Devanagari still in nsc in some parts of the 
]\ra(Iras l^residency, es[)r*ciall3' on the Malabar 
Coast. Afaiiy in India had no doubt that the 
did exist ; and as 8avana, tlie great 
Vedic interi)reter, lived in t.ho 8onth, and as that 
part of the eountry is st.ill eolchrated for Sanskrit 
lore and l.ho prest'rvation of ancient Sanskrit 
JMSS., 1 dirt.'cted my eiepiiries to centre.s of 
Sanskrit inteivst in that l*rosid(!iicy, and it i.s a 
matter for congratiilat ion, in the inteivst of Medic 
philolog 3 % that the long-lost thing has been found 
at last. 

It is a pit\', however, that the MS. does not 
contain the whole ()f‘ Sa^'ana’s o,i Ihr 

Alharva-V* iio . Of the twenty Kamlas, or chap- 
ters, into whicli the Afhorro S>in).hif>i is dividi'd, 
the MS. contains I he comnu'iitary on nine' Kfunlas, 
viz., the first I'ou * Kaiylas, tin' three Kaud.is from 
fi to 8, and the four Kandas fnnn 17 to 20. AVhi 
have thus three fragments of the Couioontorti, 
h\it ])iit together they form ahout tw'O-thlrds of 
the wln)le. I am in hopes of goi i ing soim'. por- 
tion.s of th<^ Kaudas that are missing, as some 
bar 'e h(‘'^n a h’oady traced ; but I may not be .‘<nro 
ol' comph.'ting the Cnunui'iihnu without waiting 
foi’ an indefinite length of tinn'. 

The IVrS., so far as it goes, is correct, and it w^ill 
ho po.^sihlo to edit the Com nir.)if,rn/ from it even if 
:i(> other oo|>ie.s are obtaiiH'd. And 1 have already 
been w^orking at the SuioJiild and the MS. with a 

' I’lio iiitvodaclnry v(‘rsC3 are a.s folio w.s ; - 

Humaiiiisidi sarYTirthAnAin opakraan* | 

Vani natva kritakril yAl,i syua taiii luiaiA ..i OnjAnariM-ni || 

V isya iii'ivasitam V(‘.lA yf> vr(h'bliyo’ldiil:i.rn jiigiit j 
JMirinfone tain aliaili vioule VidyAbrtlin/halm'varain ({ 
vitlyvbl»Anusa)ita]>to VifiyAranymn alaoi) )>1iaio | 
YafiarkakarataptanAiii araiiyaih pritikArararn |[ 

I’atlvatj k.An'Ha ta(lrui)ath dadhato lhikkal'lnlj)at<:'h j 
Af|hAnidliarihavo IIAJA IvKldrabdlifriva chandrarnAb 
VijitArftivrAto virab'i llaribarah kubaiuAdhiKali ! 
DkannabrnbraAdlnanyab Kalira svacbarifi'iia Kritayugam 
k unite il 

i).''dha>ibva Mabbii sarvAiii Hrlmua Llaribarc;iivarah |» 


view to pbiee before scholars the results of this 
happy find of tho year 1870. 

It is fortunate tdiat tho first portion of the Con/- 
tncnfarfi lia.s been found. Wo have there S/iynna's 
usual introdiKitioii. And here , wo learn some 
interesting facts. Tho author says that ho was 
ordei-ed to write tluj Coiomnufarn by King 11 a r i- 
hara, the son of King Hiikka, with whom 
Saynna's dominrnlortf on ilia Lilgvoda edited by 
Ih’of. Ma.v Miillor has acipiainted tho students of 
tho Vnht. Vrom tho introductory vorso.s, when 
taken with the opening of tho Cconnicntanj on the 
Jl'ofrtiht, it woubl ajipear that Sayana and Ma- 
dhava are one and the same person. For, accord- 
ing to tlie present iifnr//, Harihara com- 

niandod Sayaiiacharya to compose and it is 
S.iyai acliarya that composes — tho Coiuniniffiyj/ ; 
and the author, fa-rther on, say's that he proceeds, 
therefore, to write his Coininenloyu, having already 
ivi-ittc'ii his (Joiiiitr'itfnr/i'ii <yt\ the other three Vedas. 
Ill Saya.\i;i*H Coinhii'ufortf on fhe lur/orda it is 
llukka who commands Madliavachstrya to explain 
the and it is that Madliavacharya who 

composes the Cnuinh iiht nj. fi’he ipiestion, there- 
fore, whetJier Madhava and Sayana wore one and 
tlie same per.soii, or, as has been supposed by 
soini', dilVercnt indi\'iduals, may be s.iid to be set 
at rest by the Coin notitfo rij now ionnd.* 

'Phe Jhx'faee distinctly says that the Athan'fi" 
Vrdii Coniui'id'irif was written after three other 
Vedas had been c.xplained by tho author by com- 
mentary. 

Sayana (juotes an authority wdiich says that tho 
has live “ Hiotvt'do8'' or VydduffoSy 
which are* Snrp<fiU’ila (the about snakes), 

Vi^uhdiavrda (the Vrdo about ghosts and devils), 
A rinu‘d '1 rf.iAr about demons), l(i.hd8(A}p^d>t 
ithe Vrdit of l('gends), and raydnooeda (the Vvdn 
of th<^ f.s). 

Aecoi'ding to Sayana, iliero are nine branches, 
or Saklias (he calks them bliedas), of th(j Atharva- 
A’cda, which he enuinorates as follows :—(l ) tho 
Piiippahidas, (2) the d’audas, (fi) the Mauda.s, ( t) 
the Saunakiyas, (,">) Akshalas, (fi) the ..Faladas, ( 7 ) 
Brahmavadas, (8) ihe Devadarsas, and (9) the 
Charanavaidyas. And ho goes on to say that the 
ritualistic use of tho versos of the four Saklias of 

Bhui'kfo Iv.vhuvifihAn blvyirAii asakto llAtuavat Mudhib [| 
Vijayi Iluribirabljupub samndvahari sakalabhbbhAram | 

,S!i i nudiAiiti dAtiAiiyjinkiarn Hiirvnsya tiishtaye karvau | 

T .':»aQlabhuln,tri Aloebya vodiin .\tbarvanAbbidbam | 

Ad; ..it SAyanaebarva'/b tadarthasya prakawio || 

Vo p'lrvotbirainhuanao to vyAkbyAyAtisauKrabAt | 

Kripaluli SAyanAoliAryo YodArtliam vakfum udyatah j| 
VyAkhyAya vodatritayara AnmsbniikaphalApradam J 
AihikArnuBbmikaphalaTh obaturtbarfa vyAcbikirshati || 

It will be observed that tho reading of taiJ^atdkshen-a 

dm i path in lino 7 gives u better souko tUan yatkatdkHhena, 
Ac., aa found in Prof. Max Muller’s moat valuable editiou 
of the {Uyveda-CoffammAary, 
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tho SaunaktydiS, the Akshalfis, the Jaladds, and 
the Brahmav&dtls is given, in accordance with tho 
Gopatha Brdhmana, in five Kolpasiliras, which ho 
names as (1) the Kaidikanny (2) tho Vaitdnam, (3) 
the Nakshatrnkalpah^ (4) the AnglraHkdlpah^ and 
(5) tho Santikalpah. 

S&yana shows how tho Kan^iha S4tr(i is the 
chief of the live Knlpa SninWf and promises that, 
though ho will give the substance of tho other 
Sdtras in explaining tho Vinujoga of tho Atharva- 
Vf^da-Samh'itd, ho will chiefly and largely quote 
from the Keuwika, 

As for tho object and the uso of tho Alharva^ 
Veda-Sumkitd, according to tho author of the 
Kalpa-Sntratf, Sdyana summarises the Kanfika as 
follows : — Tho performanoG of tho fortnightly 
sacrifices ; tho creation of brain ; obtaining suc- 
cess of the vow of celibacy ; tlie acquisition of 
villages, towns, fnrts, and kingdoms; the acquisi- 
tion of sons, cattle, wealth, corn, subjects, wives, 
elephants, horses, chariots, sedaTi-chairs, and other 
means of comfort ; tho ac([uisition of unity among 
the people ; a(.;(|uisition of good fooling ; frighten- 
ing away enemies and elephants ; acquisition of 
victory in battles ; tho fencing away of shafts ; 
the fencing away of swords and other weapons; 
tho stupefying, routing, stopping, and destroying 
of hostile armies ; tho inspiring with bravery and 
tho protection of one’s own armies ; finding out 
whether victory or defeat is to attend a given 
battle; the desf.iMicl Ji'U of tho coinniandor of an 
army and similar high men; the throwing, in 
tracts travelled over by hostile armies, of clm.rrnod 
nets, swords, <fec. ; the mounting a chariot l)y a 
king desirous of victory ; tho beating of drums 
and all otlicr instruments which have been chai’in- 
ed ; the destruetioii of onomios ; the re«toratioii 
'>f a king dethroned by an enemy ; the eoron.atioii 
of a king ; the destruction of sin ; about calamity ; 
about fattening ; the I'attcning of cows ; the acqui- 
sition of prosperity; the tying of a talisman; the 
prosperity of cattle ; the enriching of lionses ; tho 
built Jiig of new halls ; the letting-off of a bull , 
tho applioatioii of moilicinal I'cmedics to curable 
diseases caused by sins committed in former exist- 
ences ; medicine for all diseases ; modiciiics for 
fever, looseness, diabetes ; stopping of blood flow- 
ing out from wounds made by weapons; tho 
laying of devils, ghosts, demons, paroxysms, 
Brahma rdkshmaa^ and evil spirits haunting 
children; medicines for bile, cough, and wind; 
removal of heart diseases and jaundice ; tho curing 
of intormittenf, diurnal, and remittent fever, of 
consumption and dropsy ; destruction of worms ; 
curing of vegetable, snake’s, scorpion’s, and other 
poison de l ived froi . immoveable or moveable 
things j medicine.«r for diseases of tho head, of the 


eyes, of tho nose, of tho car, of the tongue, of the 
throat, <fec. ; antidote against tho curse of Brah- 
mans and others ; medicines for various diseases, 
such as carbuncles, easy parturition, consumption, 
and formation of the fajtiis ; appeasing ot‘ the ire 
of kings and others ; the knowledge of the means 
of oV>taining what is desired ; tho warding oil- 
storms, lightning, and excessive rain ; victory in 
meetings, in disputations, and reconciliations ; 
making tho rivers flow aecordirig to one’s own 
desires ; digging up of treasures ; victory in 
gambling ; reconciliation between the cow and tlie 
calf; obtaining peace to horses ; obtaining profits 
in trade; liberating a woman IVoni sin ; entering 
a new house ; [)urificatif)n of a Iiousc defiled by a 
dove, a crow, &c . ; the warding off tho effects of 
improper receipts of largesses ; of improper sacri- 
ficing and oflieiiiting ; warding olf the effects of 
ail evil dream ; warding olf the clfeets of a boy’s 
birth under inauspicious stars ; the repaying of 
debts ; warding off tho evil effects of bad aus- 
pices ; warding off the eifocts of magic practised 
by others ; performaneo of ceremonies connoeted 
with tho birth, tho naming, the saving, and tin* 
initiation of children ; tho performance of petty 
sacrifices ; pacification on tho occasion of many 
accidents, such as bleeding, tho meeting witli a 
demigod (Yakslia) and demon, an oartln|imko, the 
sight of a comet, lunar and solar eclipses, Szc. 

Tlieii follow similar but shorter summaries of 
contents of tho other four Knlpa. SiVnis, 

A.S miglit liavc been expected, the Coninundayfj 
I (which contains both tlio text and tho explanation) 
comes to the help of the reader of tho edition of 
tho text published by Pr^fs. Whitney and lloth 
by supplying more correct and iiitolligiblo read- 
ings. 1'his is especially tho case, so far as I have 
hitherto soon, in tho last two Kd,u<lo8. In many 
places tho readings of tho MSS. relied upon by the 
editors arc coufirmod, and in some places their 
I emendations aro shown to have been correctly 
I made. Thus in Kdiuht xix. 1,3, Sjij’ana reads and 
explains gamhliinuipiimk instead oi gnitihhh'acvpa- 
sail of tho printed eilition. In xix. 4, 1, 8, Sayana 
reads and explains md mrKijormhtgd rosaai instead 
of md mritgorupagd vasam, la xix. 4, 2, 2, Sfiyana 
roads and explains . . IvdlMii 

sanidpayan instead of dciahiasiapana'hi . 
uHthhisanldpaya^ which appears to have been sub- 
stituted as an emendation in the printed edition. 
In xix. 7, last verso but one, instead of vandamdnd 
Sayana correotly roads and explains vadamdtd, 
wliich i.s obviously tho proper reading. 

From the Commentary on the Rigveda wo learn 
that Sayana was the minister {dhurandkara) of 
King B 11 k k a; hero he calls himself tho minister 
of Kipg H a r i h a r a (Srimadr&jddhirfljaparames- 
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\*a nisri- Jlariharamah A raj asA w ni jy;H 1 li u rai j d harcna 
SAjanAcliArycna viraeliito mAdluiviyo Atliarva- 
vcdasamhitAbhAsbyo vcdArtlmpriikaao, &c., &c.). 

Tho MS. is not V(‘ry oltl, but may have* been 
written within tho pr(>seiit century. This justifies 
us in hoping that tJio missing portions of tho 
Commentarii may yet bo fbiind. Rut the portions 
ill hand being on tho most important parts of the 
Atharva colleetion, I propose editing tho Com- 
mcDtarjjf incomplete as it is. 

From Sayana’s introdiuitovy verses already 
cpioted it also a])pears that ho was difierent from 
VidyAranya. Ro|)ula]Iy Say ana and Vidyarnuya 
are believed to bo one und the sa.me individual, 
and Sayaiia's Cuninient<n'i) on whatever work is 
eal led I7d//< I rmnia-hh timh ijt i. Say ana’s respeittfu I. 
mention of Yidyaraiiya made in these verses now 
shows that the latter was a difi’orent individual 
from Sayana, and dillbrf3nt again from Sayaua’a 
(luni or Teacher, whom Sayana constantly men- 
tions and refers to in language worthy of the 
Divine Ihnng only, under the name of Vidyatfrtlui- 
Maheavani. 

SUAN'KAR PaNDDRANG PaNDIT.^ 

With referenee to t.he abov'o, wo have received 
the following communication from Mr. S. P. 
Pandit : — 

Since I wrote to The Aeadeiny^ I have been follow- 
ing various lines of search aftcj' tho missing 
j)ortions of Sayana’s the A/harva- 

Veda Sdtidiifdj but I’cgreb that I have not yet 
succeeded in obtaining an/ of the portions wliicli 
arc missing in the MSS. already in my possession, 
except that on Kdnda xi. '^I’his was obtained from 
one of tho sources winch yielded the fragments 
described in the letter given above. Further 
search in the same ])lacc.s, though made with care 
and attention, has oiily made the hoj)C* of getl ing tho 
needed porlaons of the Coi^mrufurii less than over 
likely to be immediately fulfilled. “ It appears,” 
says my esteemed friend Mr. Narasimaiyengir, 
oftlie IMysoro (7)mmi.ssion, to wliom 1 owe the dis- 
covery of tho ContmeitJari/, “ hea])s of Cadjan M»S»S, 
get spoiled and aro thrown away into the Tunga- 
bhadra river periodically ! It is possible tho 
missing parts were lost in the same way.” I am 
iif'vertlieloss liopcful that my empni’ies in other 
(luartora may yet succeed, and \vo may soino day 
come into ])Osseb dnn of the whole Co)nnien1,inf, 
SiiAXKAa P. Pandjt. 

Poona f '‘27 lh> A I op 1st ISRO. ^ 

I have just read Prof. Shankar Pandurang 
Paiidit’a able and interesting letter on the dis- 
covery of a MS. ofSayaiia’s Cowmenfary on the 
Aiharva-Vrda-8a'iJihild^ aiivi t feel tempt<*d to say 


again what 1 said tho other day, when I luid to 
announce tlie discovery of Sanskrit texts in Japan, 
“ It never rains but it pours.’* After wo had been 
looking for years for a single MS. of SAyana’s 
Commentary on tho so-called Fourth Fcda, the 
same week brings us tidings of the discovery of 
two MSS. That a Commentary by SAyana or 
MAdhava on that Yeda had once existed could 
hardly be doubted, V>ub in reply to repeated en- 
fpiirics addressed by me to my friends in India I 
always received tho same answer, Noned inverii'um. 
The reason why I did not give up my belief in tho 
oxistenco of sucli a (Jummentary was because, so 
far back as in some statistic accounts ofYodic 
literature .sent to Mr. J. Muir, and published by 
him in tho Journal of the Asiatic Sorleti/ of Bengal^ 
not only the nanie of tho auMmr of the Commen- 
tary, sell. Madhava, but the number of lines of Ids 
Conmientartj on the Samhltd and on tho Brdlunana 
was mentioned — viz., 80,000 fur the fornuu*, 20,000 
for the latter. That information seemed to me 
so important that I thought it right to call the 
attention of Sanskrit scholars to it afresh, par- 
ticularly of tlioHo who were exploring India in 
search of MSS., and had it published therefore 
once more in my Thlrodnctiun fo ilo> Sclevce of 
RrVujiony lb7d, ]). loo. IJut though my friends 
Dr. Biihlcr, Kiolhorn, Burnell, ami otlnu’s liavo 
kept a keen look-ont for “ SAyaiia on the Atharva- 
Vrdaf and though rumonrs of its existence 
reached them from time to time, nothing tangible 
has over come to light. So late as .March 10, 187*1, 
Dr. Burnell, that most indefatigable explorer of 
tho ancient literature of India, wuoto to mo from 
.Mangalore: — “For tho same reason I doubt Urn 
report of the Benares Brahmans to Dr. M uir about 
an Athanm-V eda ( ’oinmoutary. I have so often 
had tal(?s told mo (juito as precise vvldcli I have as- 
certained al’terwards to bo untrue that I am very 
little inclined to believe mere assertion.s.” (See 
Preface to the sixth volume of my edition of Rig- 
Ycda, p. XV ii. note.) Now, at almost llio same 
time that Mr. Y. N. Narasimaiyengar discovered 
the MS. in Nandi Nagari described l)y I’rof* 
Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Dr. Bnhier writes to 
mo that lie ha<l an oiler from a lejirne<l Brahman 
at Madras of a copy of Sayana long-sought-for 
Gohimontarg on fioi Afhaiva-Vrda, written in the 
(Iranlha alphabet. While the copy in Nandi 
Nagari is ineomploto, that in Clrantha is said to be 
eor iplete, so that Dr. Biihlor hopes wo may at last 
obtain, not only the missing KuntApa hymns, but 
also a n)ore readable tcjft of tlio nineteenth book of 
tho Atliarva-Veda than that hitherto accessible. 

In tlic same letter (dated Abmcdabad, May 7, 
1880) ill which Dr Biililer informs me of tho di&- 
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CQvevy of the Grantha MS. of S^ana, he sends mo 
several other items of information which may bo 
of interest to Sanskrit scholars, and which i feel 
at liberty to publish. “ Among our new linds/* 
he writes, ** you will see along list of Vedica. 
There is a Pada^jffUha of the Miiiitras of the 
JMaitrdyanlya Sa7iihi.fd which is unique. It seems 
most opportune, as Ur. Schroeder intends pub- 
lishing the book. I found that in Gujarat, north 
of the Narmada, there are still many Maitrayani- 
yas, among them throe so-called Suklas, who 
recite the whole Baitdnid from day to day. 
The otliors know little of their sacred writings, 
'file Northern Atharvnvedins are really, as the 
Charana vytXhahhdshya asserts, all Paippaladins. 
But as they have lost their books they study the 
Baunaka S<ukkiidovt\ni Stmihita of any other Vnlc.** 

AVhatl have bought this year of V^’dlca consists 
of nearly one hundred numbers. For the other 
^astras there is also some now material, even some 
historical texts, and such scarce works as the 
VnTu'haslddhdntikd of Varahamihira. 'fhe 
KoshUf according to Aufroclit the oldest Kosha-f 
has boon found. A little tirno ago a portion of a 
very old MS. of Sriyana’s Conimcatary on ihe 
Jiiy-Voda- sa thill Id was brought to mo. It is 
written initio aaac XV ! 1 collated .some passnges 
witlj your edition, and found that the MS. be- 
longed to what)ou designate as the 0. family. 
It is wonderful that that family should bo .so old. 
I shall go on collat ing bonio more of it.” 

The same letter eontsiiiis some very irnporlaut 
information about tlie discov^ery of new inscrip- 
tions jind their bearing on the date of Buddha’s 
death in 477 u.c. ; but in regard to thc.so matters 
1 do not like to anticipate Dr. Bilhlcr s own 
statements. 

What is a matter of real congratulation in Uiose 
discoveries is that they have been made on the 
very 8[K)t whore they were expected to he made, 
and that hope deferred has at last been rewarded. 
We seldom find what wo are looking for in exactly 
the ])laco whe ”0 we think it ought to be, and 
therefore^ the di.scovory of Sayaua’s (Unnmentanj 
on iJiG Aiharva'Vcda, alter thirty-four years of 
search, in tho South of India, t.c,, in c.xactly the 
locality where it ought to have b(?c?i, like tho 
discovery of Samkrit texts in Japan, is tlio best 
encoaragoment that could have happened in thivS 
field of research. 

I cannot this letter without stating that 

not only Japan, but, China, too, is at last surrender- 
ing some of tin. literary treasures which, begin- 
ning with tho first century of our era, and not 

^ From Tfir Acailnmtj, . iie 12, 1880. 

* See Mem. stir hs i oit, Ocr, tom. I. p. 13n : also pp. 
30, and 319, ! jm. II. p. 224, — Eu. ^ 


with the seventh, were poured into it from India. 
I have now the San.skrit text of the Vajro- 
cliMicdihi and some other Sntnis published iu 
China, and I hope soon to find leisure to report 
more fully on those now trouvaUlea. 

F. Max Muller. 

0.vfordf Juno 5, 1880.^ 


CINDERELLA— HEPTT\ESTUS—KU VERA. 

Rev. S. Beal writing to tho Academy (July 
1880, p. 11) thinks “ wo may find a probable ex- 
planation of the story of Cinderella in the far East. 
If w'e take tho Russian variant Choniushka, which 
according to Ralston is derived from citorna, 
‘black,’ lier conuoxioii with tho figure known in 
Japan as DaiGakr— the ‘Great black one* is 
at once suggested. Dai Gakf’ is worshipped tlicro 
as the god of riches, lie is represented a.s a little 
man with a largo sack on bis shoulders and a 
hammer in his hand, llis proper place is in the 
kitchen, and ho is always found placed near tho 
hearth.’* Ilwcn 4’hsang mentions him as Cliin- 
waiig, and he is describoiF “as a little black 
figure seated on tbo hearth and called Mahttkala 
(///.o niitfhty hho k our).” “ 1 n every case he is repre- 
sented as a HftU d'leurf, tw'o or three feet high.” 
Nowin Smith’s DIrtionary of JJioy. and Myfholntjy, 
art. ‘ Ilepliacstiis,* we find that “the Gn^oks 
frecpieutly placed small dwarf-liko ligures of this 
god near tho lieai'th, and t}ie.so dwarfish figures 
seem to have been the most ancient.” Hence, adds 
Mr. Beal, “ in Aristophanes, Aves idr), wo have tln^ 
expro.ssioii TrXijiriov tov eTTKrr^ro, where t/ritrrdr;/? is 
thus described by tho scholia.st : ‘ simnhuTinn 
lutourn Vuleani ([uod propc focutri coUo(\'iri soleliat, 
i<lquo sic dicLum fiiisse <piod Vuleainis essel. 
eTTio-rdTr/?, i.c. praeses et inspector ignis sive 
foci’ (vide Suiilas sub fVtcrrJr^^y, and Sj)a.n!i(:iin fiil 
Cailiniachnin, p. 17*2). And now, taking Max 
■Midler’s derivation of Hephaestus from ynritdithu, 
i.i'. the youaycM, we have some light let in upon 
the question why Cinderella, who aiiswaTs to the 
Norse Boot s, is described as the yonmjral chihl and 
always sitting iu the hearth^ aanong the aslies.” 

“ But again, as to theeoniicxion of (-hmh.u’ella, or 
rather (JendreiiBotte and the other variants, with 
tho com. This is at once explained by the myth 
that Hera was the mother of Vulcan. In the 
later form of tlio myth she was his linshandAQuH 
mother, and undA’ this form she is represented as 
disliking him on account of his deformity. This 
appears to be the origin of tho idea of the step- 

^ Son Mr. Lang’s pax>or iu Tho Acadeniy, Juno ‘20, 1889, 
p. 474 . 
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mother’s disliko to the cinder wench. But Hera 
under the form of lo, and in other ways, is figured 
as a cow. The cow spinning the kilo of cotton* 
refers plainly enough to the moon throarliiig her 
course through the stars at night, while her death is 
explained by her monthly disappearance. Instead 
of ‘light’ thou, I would take Cinderella to denote 
* fire/ or ‘ flame,’ which dies out and becomes black 
in the form of cinders, but when revived is beauti- 


ful in its golden dress ; and as the deformed V ulcaii 
becomes the husband of the lovely Aphrodite, so, 
by an easy change of sex, Cinderella is chosen by 
the beautiful prince to be his wife. 

“ The identity of the Indian VaUrdvana with 
the Greek Hephaestus, is proved by the derivation 
vittrdvas ‘ the renowned,’ which is identical witli 
the Homeric epithet, wcptKXvTor, always applied 
to Vulcan.” 


HOOK NOTICE. 


Literauy Rkm.mnh or Du. Theodore GoL!>sn*icKEu, 2 

voIm. 8 VO. W. If. Alien ik Co. London : 1870. 

Goldstiickor’.s premature death on the fith 
March 1872, was a heavy blow to the progress of 
Sanskrit studies in England ; his conscientioii.s- 
ness and energy impressed all those in commniii- 
catioii with him, and his disinterestedness hud 
much effect in raising the tone of Oriental studies 
in England, wlicre selfish motives, not love of 
.sciontilic truth, are too often tlie iiKbicomenls to 
follow unattractive courses of study : the I’osnlta 
of this ofTor a sad contra.st to the work dono in 
other countries. 

The views Gohlstiickcr adopted in respect of 
the value of the work of the native commentators, 
are already (piito obsolete, and it would ho difficult 
now to find a single scholar who follows him. 
lie hold the native commentaries far above the 
results attained by means of scientific ])biIology, 
and said (c.f/.): “ when modern Sanskrit philology 
ufTords the spectacle of writers haughtily exag- 
gerating those shoi'tcomings, and combining with 
their w'ould-bo critieferus the pretence of esta- 
blishing the true sense of the Vedas without the 
assistance of Madliava, a mere comparison of the 
commentary of the latter with what the Eiiropeau 
public is called upon to a^jccpb as its substitute, 
i\dds a now testimony to the vast superiority of 
the Hindu scholar over his European antagonists” 
(vol. I. pp. 101-2). The results already attained 
by European philologists are decisive on the 
question, and Goldstiickor, if now alive, would, 
probably, materially modify the strong views he 
hold. But his opposition did much good in its 
way, as the philologists had to look earnestly to 
the solidity of their work, and thus it happens 
that the dispute has been finally decided on really 
solid grounds. In this respect, Gv>ldstiickcr’s 
})apers are rather valuable as materials for history 
of the past than as helps for the present. 

In other respects, every Sanskhtisb will wel- 
come these two volumes as valuable helps in 
present difficulties. 


The first volume contains contributions to the 
Eneyrlopcvdia Mcfropolliana and Chambers’ Encip 
and consists of sixty-eight articles, some 
of considerable length, especially one on the Vedas. 
The Editor has carefully annotated tliesc, and 
drawn attention, whore necessary, to tlie results of 
more recent research; it thus constitutes a small 
Indian Enoycdopaulia. 

’Pho second volume contains six longer Essays, 
and a philological note. Among these are the 
fiimons Essay on Hindu Epic l’(X?try, originally 
publi.Hhod ill the Weslni Insicr lleviiw, and the 
remarkable pamplilet on the Dejlrlcncics hi the 
Present Adniinistroilon, of Hindu which is 

jnst as true now us when it was written ton 
years ago. Hut if slow in coming, its result is 
certain. 

It wdll thus bo seen that a really excellent work 
has been dono in bringing together papers of such 
value, and which were so iiiuccessiblo before, for 
the most pai'b. But a little more might have 
boon found ; in Trubner’s llecord {fi.g.) tlicro 
arc several summaries of papers which Gold- 
stiickor read beforo the Philological Society, but 
never published, and there is, also, his most re- 
markable review of Max Muller’s Prdth;d1chja 
of the lligveda, printed in the Academy of July 
9th 1870, which might well have been included. 
The biographical notice prefixed (10 pp.) is excel- 
lent; it is no secret that it is by the sympathetic 
and most oompetout pen of Dr. R. Rost. 

An occasional orr<-»r remains to be corrected here 
and tliore, e.g. the statement (I, p. 276) that the 
Adhlmia- Urdhmuna '\\i probably recent, and that 
it is not mentioned by Sdyana; it is part of the 
Shadvhhga which Sdyana does mention. 

All Sanskritists will welcome these volumes as 
a worthy memorial of a ti'uo scholar, and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. J. F. Fleet will now see his 
way to bringing out Goldstiickcr’s Sanskrii 
Grammar* 

A, B. 


lu tUe Meutouo version given by Mr. Lau|. 
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FOLKLORE IN THE PANJAB. 


COLLECTED BY Mrs. P. A. STEEL, WITH NOTES BY LIEUT. R. C. TEMPLE, B.S.C., 
P.B.aS., M.R.AS., 


No. 1.— Folk-Tale. 

The Story* of Bopo LilcM or Bopo the Tnchsier.^ 
i^NCE upon a time, five or six marriageable 
girls Avent to the well to draw water, and 
began talking of tlieir betrothals and weddings. 
Said one, “ My uncle* is coming soon, and be will 
bring mo the finest clothes imaginable.” Said 
another : My uncle-in-law® is coming soon, and 
will bring the nicest, most delicious food you can 
think of.” Saida third, “Well, my undo is 
coming, I know, and is sure to bring the rarest 
jewels in the world.” 

But B6p6 Lfichi, the prettiest of them all, was 
silent. Sho was an orphan, and had no one to 
make a marriage for her. But she w.as proud, 
so she said gaily, And my undo is coming too, 
and will bring mo fine drosses, fine food, and 
fine jewels.” 

Now a wandering pedlar of the kind called 
Waiijura® Avho sell Smin/V and sweet-scented 
oils, wax and cosmetics, was sitting near the 
well, and hoard what Bopo LAchi said. Ho was 
a (hay* in reality and Avas very rich. Tho very 
next day ho disguised himself, and camo to Bopo 
LAchi’s house, bringing Avith him fine dresses, 
fine food and fine jowds. Everything Avas there 


just as Bopo Lfichi had said. Ho told her that 
ho Avas lier father’s broiher avIio had been 
away in another place for years, and now had 
come back to make her marriage Avith one of 
her cousins, his sons. 

Bopo Lucli i Avas ever so much pleased, packed 
up her belongings in a bundle, and set off with 
tho (hay. But Avhen they Avoro on the road a 
crow sat on a branch, and croaked — 

Bopo I/tcM ! 

Aqloh yhuilii^ 

Thay ndl (haf/i yayi, 

Bopo Lhclii ! 

You have lost your wits, 

You have been deceiATd by a thng.“ 

“ Undo,” said Bopo Luclii, “ that crow croaks 
funnily, Avhat does it say ?” “ Oh,” answered 
thti thag, “ all crows make that noise about hero.” 

A little further they met a peacock. As soon 
as it saAV pretty Bopo Lmdii it began to scream— 
Bopo Lucln ! 

Aqloh yhuflrlt 

Thoy ndl (hayt ynyi. 

Bopo Liichi ! 

Y'ou have lost your Avits, 

You have bcciulecoivcd by a thag.'^ 


' Notes, critici.smg, or remarks will be gladly received by 
ibe eonij)ilprs. 

’ This story is not very common nr Avell known. Tt was 
told by an old peasant from tlio Kasdr distriet near Lahore. 

Lilcht, luclid, fern, hlcht 
Panjabi adjective signifying “ wicked, wortlilo.^s, unlucky.” 

hohu or ‘ sister, mother,’ I’anj. term of 

ondeormoni. J bopdl common girl's name, I'anj. In 
Hindi hiVd, IM or hnbd is an elder 

sistor,lady; -'oho also tin? breasts. According to tho 
school girls, Firoupur, hupu means a babbler aind with 
tho addition of Idcfu would mean a trickster.'— R. C. T. 


* ^ Lo mdmd, mothor’s brother. — R. C. T. 

' 1 MidiihnX or Patmird, husband’s 

or Fatbor-in-law’s younger brother, Panj. '/‘r puH Is 
husband, master, lord, Papj. = Sansk.-gf^ pati, husband 


lord, etc., to share, to rule.— R. 0. T. 

‘ Ij or Ij IPawjdrd or RanjdrA, Panj. a 
wandering pedlar dealing in spices ; also a stdler of grain, 
gij or or bm%j is a bargain, trade.— R. 0. T. 

T bo jm siiruid, antimony used for blackening the 


eyelids. 

- j:#3 Th'jg Hindi anl Panj. a deceiver, whence that 
class of robbers wbo d -Joive and strangle travellers. Tho 
Hindi a&d Paiy^co&ndcted words aro fhagyd Hind. 


and Piinj. a thief, rogue, fern. tlioijnt. fhagl, 

th(i<j<U the practice of murdering by Ibags, deceit ; 
thiiijiiAyio dec(uvc, with eausativo thaijdnd and 
ij l/*3 (hatjwdnd i th'igd jdivX and 

thaddivX to be decc'ived ;*Sanak. ^ rogue. In 

the Indian Penal Code a lhag is defined ss being a person 
liabitujilly UBHot'iiiled witli olhm-s lor the purpose of 
eomniiiting robbery or child- stealing by inoaus of murder. 

-R. C. T. 

y)- 

Ohiint, second p(^rson singular past tense, local 
Firdzpdr pronunciation ; dliutlmd Panj. fo fail. 

Ij ijUm'X jdnd to be lost. Proper Panj. form is 

ijhusnd to^ fail. nhnsnX in Hindi is to thrust 
oneself in, to enter. gayi you have been 

dcoeivod. See note 8. J /kttj; ndl, Panj. -Hindi, 

(hog ffo with or by a thief. Dr. Fallon, Ncio Did. 
Ilmlusf,, says ndl cf Hindi origin, but I cannot tinii 
tlie word in Kellogg’s Hindi C/rawMJiar.— R. C. T, 

See Note 9. 
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“ Undo,” asked Hope Lildil, “ that peacock 
screams funnily, what does it say H” 

“ Oh,” answered the thag, “all peacocks make 
that noiso about here.” 

A little further they met a jackal — no sooner 
did it see pretty Bupd Luchi than it began to 
howl — 

Lurid ! 

Aiiloh jliufldy 
Thatj ndl thafji gayi. 

B6p6 Luchi ! 

You have lost yonr wits, 

You have boon deceived by a tliag.^^ 

“ Uncle,” saidI3(>p6 Luchi, “ tliat jackal howls 
funnily, what does it say ?” 

“ Oh,” said the thag, “ all the jackals make 
that noise about here.” 

Then they arrived at the Thag’s house, and 
he told her who he was, and that he intended 
to marry her himself, and she wept and cried. 
Then the fhag wont out and left her in charge 
of his old, ever so old, mother. Now, B6p6 
Luchi had such beautiful hair that it reached 
down to her ankles, but the old mother hadn’t 
a single hair on the top of her bald old head. 

“ Daughter,” she said, as she was putting the 
bridal dress on B6p6 l^uchi, “ how did you got 
such beautiful hair?” 

“ Well,” said Tlopo Liichi, “ my mother made 
it grow. She pounded my head in the mortar^* 
for husking i*ico, and at every stroke she gave 
with the pestle my hain grow longer and longer. 
It is a plan that never fails.” 

“ Perhaps it would make my hair gi'ow,” 
said the old lady. 

“ Perhaps it would,” said B6p6 Luchi. 

So the old woman put her head in the mortar, 
and Bopo Liichi pounded it so hard that the 
old woman died. 

Then Bopo Liichi dressed the dead body in her 
scarlet bridal dress, seated it on tbo low bridal 
chair, and put tlje spinning wheel in front of it. 
Then she drew the veil well over the dead 
woman’s face, put on the dead woman’s clothes, 
and taking her bundle of things stepped out of 
the house as quickly as possible.^® 

“ Spo Note «. ^ 

^ ^ ulchlt Hind, a mortar, and tnUaal a 

pestle; Hind. — R. C. T. 

The word used for the biidal chair is iJtST this 

with its diminutive is a low scat or stool with a 

bock like a ebair used by women. The word is universal in 
many forms in Hindi and Panj. as pHhd, pi40 and pifhiyd. 


On the road she met the Thag who was return- 
ing with a stolen milLstono on his head. She 
was dreadfully frightened, so she slipped behind 
the hedge so as not to be seen. The thag did 
not know her in his mother’s dross, but thought 
she was somo strange woman from another 
village, so he slipped behind the other hedge so 
as not to be seen. And so it was that Bdpo 
Luch! mn away home safe. 

When the thag came to his house he saw the 
figure in bridal scarleP* sitting on the bridal 
chair spinning, and thought it was B6p6 Luchi. 
So he called to her to help him down with the 
mill-stone. But she didn’t answer. So he 
called again, but still she didn’t answer. Then 
ho got angry, and throw the mill stone at her 
head. The figure toppled over, and lo! it was 
not Bopo LAchi but his own mother I Then 
the thag wept and beat his breast, for he 
thought he had killed her. But when ho found 
out Bopo Luchi had run away, ho determined 
to bring bor back somehow. 

Now B6p5 Luchi felt sure tho thag would try 
and carry her off, so every night she bogged a 
night’s lodging in a friend’s house, and so her 
own little bod in her own little house stood 
empty. But at the end of a month she had 
slept in every friend’s house for a night, and 
was ashamed to ask any of them again. So 
she determined to sleep at homo whatever 
happened, but she took a bill-hook to bed with 
lior. Ill the middle of tho night four men came 
and lifted up her bed, and the thag was behind 
her head. Bopo Luchi pretended to be fast 
asleep till they came to a wild deserted spot, and 
then she whipped out the bill- hook, and in a 
twinkling cut off the beads of the two men at the 
foot of the bod. Then she turned round quickly, 
and cut off the head of one of the men at the 
head of the bed, but tho Thag who was the fourth 
ran away, and scrambled up a trf>e like a wild 
cat before she could cut off his head. 

“ Como down,” said Bopo Luchi, “and fight 
it out.” 

But ho wouldn’t come down. So Bopo Lfichi 
gathered all the sticks she could find, piled them 

The Sansk. form is a scat. The diminufivo pirht 

also moans the pan^ifs of childbirth, etc. but this is probably 
quite a different word connected with the Sansk. \/ 
pi4h, to be afflicted, suffer pain.' — B. C. T. 

The bridal scarlet, a nnivorsal custom among all 
Paiyab tribes and classes. Every bride) however poor, 
wears a dress of scarlet and gold for six months, and if 
rich for two years.-rB* 0. T. 
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roand the tree, and set fire to them. Then the 
tree caught fire, and there was so much smoke 
that the Thag was obliged to throw himself 
down and was killed. Then B6pd Lilcht went 
to the Thag’s house and carried off all the gold 
and silver jewels and clothes. And after that 
B6po Luohi was so rich that she could marry 
any one she pleased. 

No. 2. — Folk-Tale. 

Tho Sparrow and the Crow. 

This is a very common tale among Hindilsand 
Muhammadans in the Firozpur, Sialkot, and 
LahOr districts. 

A sparrow and a crow once agreed to cook 
KhijrV' for their dinner. Tho crow brought 
pulse® and the sparrow rice, and tho sparrow 
cooked the khijri. When it was ready tho crow 
came to claim his share. “ No,” said tho 
sparrow, “ you are dirty, go and wash your 
beak in the tank yonder, and after that sit down 
to dinner.” 

So tho crow went to tlie tank, and said — 

Td Chhappar Dds^ 

Main Kang Das, 

Deo paneriyd^ 

Dhoweh clincher iyd^ 

Khdi VC h kli ijeriif dy 
Debh chirujd hd chnehlay 
Main Jedng sapariyd.^ 

I h ijri proporly lih ich rt^ a dish of ric' 

and dfil (U I thepuas of various pulsus prepared for cook 
ing, etc.). Khirhri is usually prepared from nuhu 

l»ulse (Panj. niurhji),)mi some versions of this lalo 

make ii. to be made from tho rnanh (Pauj. = Hind 

nwMii/j) pulse. — R. C. T. 

^ ^ or (jM mUng or laaWsh It ddl^ 

see note l^-K. C. T. 

3 u* I y 
(j*» I d 

c/i/tc^ipar Panj. a tank, K kdng or kdn 
Panj.acrow- Hmd, I lawivd. pdneriyd and tho 

6ther word* chuchefiyd bhijeriyd are 


You’re Mr. Tank, 

I am Mr. Crow, 

Give me water 

That I may wash my beak, 

And eat my khijri. 

See the bird’s playfulness, 

I am a clean crow. 

But tho tank said : I will give you water if 
you will go to the deer, break off one of its horns, 
and dig a hole in tho ground close by me, and 
then I’ll lot my water run in clean and fresh. So 
tho crow went to the deer, and said — 

Td Dir an Das, 

Main Kang Dds, 

Td deo slngarwa. 

Main hliodun chalanva, 

Nikdlm panarwa, 

Dhowen ch unjarwa, 

Kh d we h kh ijar wa , 

Delch chirigd led chiiehlay 
Main bang saparioa,^ 

You are Mr. Deer, 

I am Mr. Crow, 

You give me a horn, 

And I will dig a hole, 

And take out the water, 

That I. may wash my beak, 

And eat my khi jvi. 

See tho bird’s playfulness, 

I am a clean crow. 

mcrroly made to assume this form for the song and represent 
respectively Ij pdnt, water, chihich (Panj. 

chinij), a bird’s boak, and ^ 5 . 7 ^^ while 

tho final word yapffrtj/d repreaeuts the Arab. adj. 

ejbc 5d/, clean.— R. C. T* 

I j yi ^ yi 

/i" ^ 

In this gong and those following it the rhyming fanciful 
termination is hj\ arwa, tho terminal words being 
sing, Pary.=Hmd,‘^l^ sing, a horn, Panj. a hole, 
and the remainder aa before.— -R. C. T. 
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But the deer said — ** FIl give you ray Lorn 
if you will give me some buffaloes milk, for then 
I shall grow fat, and breaking my horn won^t 
hurt me.” So the crow went to a buffalo and 
said — 

Tu Bhains Bas^ 

Main Kang Das, 

Til deo diidharwa, 

Pildwcn 1 i irnariva, 

Tar eh singarwn, 

Khmleh chalanva, 

Nikdlch pananva, 

Dhmve h cJninjar wa , 

Khd wm hh [jar wa, 

DeUi chiriyd kd chnchla. 

Main IcCtiig saparwa.^ 

You are ]\fr8. Buffalo, 

I am Mr. Crow, 

You give me milk, 

That I may give it the deer to drink, 
And break his horn, 

And dig the hole, 

And take out the water, 

And wash my beak, 

And eat my khijri. 

See the bird’s playfulness, 

1 am a clean crow. 

But the buffalo said — “ Bring me some grass 
first, and I’ll give you milk.” 

So the crow went to some grass, and said — 
Tu Ghds Bds, 

Main Kdng,Bds, 

Til den ghasarira, 

BCtwi h hha i hsanca, 

Olin u'ih dild h ar ira, 
ri 1 dfueh h i nia m , 

Ti^rch siiiganva, 

Kh iuU h c It a larwn, 

Kikdlck panarwa, 

I p 

reniaiDder as before. In this tbo now terminal words are 
^ diJdJi, milk, and e^r hirctn.a, tb.er.— E. i\ T. 

“ U*' 

I mi'® 


BJidiaeh chunjarwa, 

Khdweh khijarwa. 

Belch hiriyd eled chuchla 
Main Jedng saparwa^ 

You are Mr. Grass, 

I am Mr. Crow, 

You give mo some grass, 

That I may give it the buffalo, 

And take her milk, 

And give it the deer to drink, 

And break his horn, 

And dig the hole. 

And take out the water, 

And wash my beak, 

And eat my khijri, 

See the bird’s playfulness, 

I am a clean crow. 

But tbo grass said—” Get a spade first, and 
then you can dig mo up.” 

So the crow went to a blacksmith, and said — 
Til Lolidr Bds, 

Main Kang Bus, 

Til deo pharwa, 

Jl/am khodthi ghasarwa, 

Khil divm hh uihsar u»a, 

Clio wm dfnlJia rwa, 

Pildimi hiniarwa, 

To nil singarwa, 

Khodch chalarwa, 

NihdUk panarwa, 

Bho wen c h a n j a r wa, 

Khdweh lihijarwa, 

Viikh chiriyd kd chnclila, 

Main kuhg saparwa.^ 

You are Mr. Blacksmith, 

I am Mr. Crow, 

You give me a spado, 

And I will dig the grass, 

That 1 may give it the buffalo to cat, 

romaind(?r ashoforo. Tonninul words are If? (jhdSt grass, 

bhains a buffalv). y^^dj^dtidh, milk, fi&w^n 
hhaihsarim — tliiit the buffalo may obtain it. b U jt)dnA 
to obtain, chnwthi Panj. (llind. ddhnd) 

to milk, chilnd Hind, is to ooze. — R. C. T. 

fjtt I L^j (J 

hjH y 

I j Jf ^ 

remainder as beforf,— E. C. T. 
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And take her milk, 

And give it the deer to drink, 

And break his horn, 

And dig the hole, 

And take out the water, 

And wash my beak, 

And cat my khijrl. 

See tlio bird’s playfulness, 

1 am a clean crow. 

With pleasure,” said the blacksmith, if you 
will light the fire and blow the bellows.” 

So the crow began to light the fire and blow 
the bellows, and in so doing fell into the middle 
of the fire and was burnt. 

Sothatwasthcend of him, and the sparrow ate 
all the khijri. 

No. 3. — Folk Tale. 

The Lord of Loath} 

Told by a North-West* boy, who heard it 
from his grandmother ; — 

Once upon a time there was a road, and 
every one who travelled along it died. Some 
said they were killed by a snake, and others 
said they were killed by a scorpion. 

Now a very old man was travelling along the 
road, and he sat down on a stone to rest, and 
on the stone beside him ho saw a scorpion as 
big as a cock, and as he looked at it, it changcid 
into a snake. He was wonderstruek, and deter- 
mined to follow it to see wliat it really was. 
So ho followed it at a little distance. 

One day it went into an inn and killed 
several travellers ; another day it crept into the 
king’s house and killed him. Then it crept np 
the waterspout to the women’s rooms, and killed 
the king’s young daughter, and always when 
the sound of weeping and wailing arose, it went 
on its way. All this time the old man followed 
it, but never spoke, so it took no notice of bini. 

Then in the i*oad came a broad dc(‘p river, 
and the snake changed to a handsome buffalo 
with brass necklace and bells. Now on the 
bank of tho river sat some poor travellers who 
had no money to pay the ferry ; when they saw 
tho buffalo tlie>’ said, ” This beast is going to 
its homo across tho river ; lot us get on its 
back and hold on to its tail, and so get over 
tlie stream.” So they got on its back, and 

1 Maliti rUTnaut—'ihQ Lord of Death, a 

common objort of bolio* . — R. 0. T. 


held on to its tail, and the buffalo swam bravely 
with them to tho middle of tho river. Then it 
began to kick till they had to let go ; so they 
wore all drowned, but when the old man who 
was following in a ferry boat got acros.s there 
was no buifalo to bo seen, only a beautiful ox. 

A peasant saw the ox wandering about, and 
being struck by covetousness, lured it to his 
house. It was very gentle, and suffered itself 
to bo tied np with tlio otln=^r boasts ; but in the 
middle of the night it clianged into a snake and 
bit all tho cattle till they died. Then it crept 
into the house, and killed all the sleeping 
folk. After that it escaped. Tho old man 
followed it, but never spoke, so it took no notice 
of him. 

Presently they came to another river, and 
then the snako changed into the likeness of a 
heautifiil young girl covered with jewels and 
fair to see. Now two brothers, soldiers, came 
that way, and as they approached the girl began 
to cry. *^What is the matter,” asked they, 

“ that you so young and beautiful sit by the 
river alone ?” 

The girl answered — “ My husband was even 
now taking me homo, and there was no ferry 
boat, so ho wcjit down to the stream to look, 
and fell to washing his face, when ho tumbled 
in, and was drowned. I have neither friends nor 
relations left.” Said tlio eldest of tlio brothers, 
who was enamoured of her beauty, “ Como 
with me, and I will ma#’ry yon.” “ On one 
condition,” said the girl, ” you must never ask 
mo to do any household work, and whatever 1 
ask for, you must give mo.” As a slave will 
I obey you,” eriod tlw elder brotlicr. “ Then 
go and fetch me a draught of water from the 
well,” said the girl, ” your brother shall stay 
with me.” 

The elder brother did as ho was bid, and 
went to the well. Then the snake girl said to 
tho younger, “ Fly with mo, I. love yon. I don’t 
caro for your brothei*. It was only a trick to 
get him away.” “Nay,” said tho younger, 

yon have promised him, and arc nov7 as my 
mother.” 

Then the giij was angry, and began to weep 
and wail, and when the elder brother came back 
with tho water, slie cried “ Oli ! what a villain 

* Pdrhia — proxjorly Eastern, but applied in 

tho PaiijAb to tho inhabitants of tho North-West 
Provinyos.—li. 0. T. 
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this is. He asked me to fly with him, and bid who you are.** The old, old man said : “ Some 

me leave you, my husband/* Then there was people call me the Lord of Death, and I go 

great anger in the elder brother’s heart, and he about to bring death to the world.** Then said 
drew his sword and fought all the day long with the old man — “ Give mo death, for I am old and 
his brother, till in the ev ening they botli died. have followed you far.** But the Lord of Death 
Then the girl changed to a snake again, and said : ** Not so. I only give death to those 
afterwards to an old, old man with a white whose years are full, and you have yet sixty 
beard reaching to his waist. At last the old years of life before you/* Then the old, old man 
man who had followed the snako so long took vanished, but whether he was the Lord of Death 
courage, laid hold of liim, and asked — “ Tell me or a devil, who can tell ? 

THE YERAKALA LANGUAGE. 


BY TJIE IIK 

Whilst staying a few days in UAjainaheiid- 
rivaram (Hajalimuiidry) in 1871), I was asked 
to help in drawing up a vocabulary of tho 
E r a k a I a language to bo sent to the J lirector of 
Pulilie InstriKdion, Madras. Two of the As- 
sistant Mast('rs of the PiNvvinoial Colh'go did 
most of tlie work, my part being cbietly that of 
suggesting the line of questioning the intelli- 
gent Yoraka brought tons. I’h esc two Masters 
afterwards drew np an interesting paper, whieli 
vras sent to the Dir. Pub. Instr., ^ladras. Pro- 
bably the information wo gleaned on that 
occasion may be of use to some of tlie readers of 
the Imiian A n tiqnarif. For other notices of these 
people see vols. HLp. 1.51, V. p. 188, and VllL 
pp. !()(>, 2.1 1). They must not be eonfoundod with 
another ehiss - the E I a k*^ a 1 a v a n d 1 u, a people 
who cat rats, hence their name; e/n/a-a rat; 
although the Erakalavandlu will not disdain 
tho flesh of tho maiigoose and cat. 

Amongst themselves th(y call each other 
‘Knluvaru/ but tlie Telngu people call them 
Erakavarii or Eraknlavaru, and this name has 
been derived from tho Telugii word ervka, 
which means knowledge or aequuintaiiee, as 
they are giTat fortimc-bdlers. 


English. 

Kralaila. 

Tamil. 

Tolugu. 

Father 

Tapau 

Tagappan 


Mother 

Tai 

Tai 


Father (fa- 
miliar term) 

^ Ava 

Appall 


Mother (fa- 
miliar term) 

^ Amma 

Ammai 

Amma 

Elder bro- 
ther 

^ Anna 

Annan 

% 

Anna 

Younger 

brother 

^ Tembi 

Tarnbi 

Tain mad u 

Elder sister Akka 

Akkfij 

Akka 

Younger ^ 
sister 5 

I’cvise 

J Teiigachchi 
( Tangai 
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EngJisI). 

Erakala. 

Tamil . 

Telugu. 

Wife 

Poiidii 

C PeuthUi 
( Pendii 

Pcndlamu 

Husband 

Monagam 

Mogadu 
f Tata 


(ji randfatber T atam 

Tatan 

1 Tatayya 

Son 

Moganii 

Magaii 


Daughter 

Mogul u 

Miigal 


Brotlior-in- 

law 

^ Mcchchunu Machchinan 

Put her- in- 
law 

^ Mama 

^laman 

Mama 

Son-in-law 

C Meriimo- 

Marumagan 


C ganu 



Daughter- 

1 Morurnogu- Marumaga 

1 

in-law 

S lu 



Grandson 

retain 

Pernii 


Gi'aml- 

1 1’cti 

Petti 


da ugh ter 



Uiielo 

Sot tarn 



Sister-in- 

law 

^ Nanga 

Nangai 


Person 

Koruvu 

For 


Boy 

Guutam 



King 

Karagada 



Ear 

Kildaua 

K&0U 


Eyo 

Kan 

Kau 

Xannu 

Mouth 

Yiii 

ycii 

Vai (Noru) 

Nose 

Mdkana 

Mdkku 

Mukku 

Hand 

Kei 

Kai 

Kai (Chcyyi) 

Leg 

KAl 

Kal 

Kalu 

Tongue 

Nfil: 

mkk 

Naluka 

Tooth 

Pelii 

Pal 

Pallu 

Head 

Ondii 



Finger 

Eiu 


Velu 

Neck 

Kogan 



House 

lJ(bi 

Vtdu 

Vida (a city) 

Entiance 

Vfisali 

VAsal 

Vakili 

Ox 

Mddu 

Madu 


Sheep 

Adu 

Adu 


Pig 

Pandri 

Pandri 

Pandi 

Cat 

Pdiie 

Pflnai 


Fish 

Mina 

Min 

Minanm 

Crane 

Ko^kix 

Kokku 

Konga 
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Englisli. 

Erakala. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Crocodile 

Modala 

Modalai 

Dog 

Mi 

Nfii 


Mongoose 

Kiri 

Kari 


Squirrel 

Aui 

Ani 


Bab 

Eni 

Eli 

Elika or Eluka 

Bird 

Kunzu 

Kurruvi 


Snake 

Toiia 



Hair 

Mogaru 

Mayir 


Stone 

Kellii 

Kallu 

Kallu (Rai) 

Tree 

Maram 

Maram 


Leaf 

Ela 

Ilai 


Branch 

Kommu 

Kombu 

Kommu 

Unripe 

fruit 

? Lotakapana- 

5 mu 

Lcta (young) 

Fruit 

Pagam 

Param 


Bark 

Be rad u 


Beradu 

Toddy 

Oclu * 


Palmyra 

Paujedi 

Panai maram 

tree 

PanaTuaram 


Grass 

Gaddi 


Gaddi 

Bice 

Eihso 

Arisi 


Bice(boilod) Soru 

Soru 


Cholam 

Cholam 

G hoi am 


Biigi. 

Kovuru 

Kevuruku 


Plough 

Nagali 


Nagali 

Salt 

Nonan 


Knife 

Kollo 



Sun 

Pi’oddu 

Porudii 

Proddu 

Sunshine 

Oga 



Moon 

Nela 

Niia 

Nela 

River 

Ar 

Aril 

Eru 

Tank 

Eri 

Eri 


Well 

GcTKlra 

Kiiiflru 


Water 

Tainli 

Tanuir 


Earth 

Tei-ra 

Tarai 


Footstep 

Adugu 

Adi 

Adugu 

Mountain 

Konda 

Kundra 

Konda 

Stream 

Mg’ 



Bain 

Mnga 

Marai 


Mat 

Tsapa 


Tsapa 

Swcotnjss 

Tipu 

Titippu 

Tipu 

Sour 

Puli 

Puli 

Puli 

Bitter 

Kcchchu 

Kasappu 


Whiteness 

Valapu 

Vclnppu 

Vali (Telia) 

Black 

Kar 

Karu 

Kar (Nalla) 

Great 

Bern 

Peru 

Peru (Pedda) 

Small 

Oh ini 

Chinna 

Chini(chiimu) 

Yellow- 

Manza 

Miinzal 


Bed 

Krra 

Erra 

Male 

Avala 

Al, An 



Notms, 



Plural iTvmher. 



The plural terminal? ^ns rosem bio the plural 
terminatioiis of Tar il nouns far more than 
those of Telugu nouns. The pnincipal plural 


endings are galuy g, lu, mam^ and ru. (hihit g, 
and hi seem to bo plnralising particles of the 
iieuti'r and mani and ru epicene pinralising 
particles. 

Krgan, adu, hipanam, and madu all form 
their plural bj the addition of goUi. [Tamil 

ITdn^ l-anr.u, Diodala, nal^ pelhiy ondu, cluy 
and /luIu by the addition of g only. [In com* 
moil Tamil the I of gal is little heard.] 

J\ri. I'aiy pniu\ pandriy ar^ c?*, vasiliy Jcari, aniy 

and (‘ui by allixing ///, as in 'JYdugu. 

TapaVy avdy tan/ji, anaaniy tatnafy appay allctty 
tcrisfy pogduy monaganiy ninganUy and magalUy 
by the epicene pinralising particle mam. 

Gnahr. 

There seem.s to bo “no mark of gender 
inherent in, or inseparably annexed to the 
nominative of any noun.” 'Idjc prelix acali is 
used to denote the masculine gender. 

Case. 


“All case-relations” seem to be “expressed 
by means of postpositions or postpositional suf- 
fixes.” VV^ith the exee[)tions of /icih\ hmi and 
miidw most of these snllixes are the same as 
used in Telugu. This may perhaps bo due to 
local inllncnce, and further south other forms 
may be used. One pai^idigm is given : — 


Nominative. 

Accusative. 

hnstrutnonfal. 

(-Conjunctive. 


Sedi. 

6cdi VC* 

Sedikeili. 

Sedifcoti. 

Sc'iJinunchi. 

Sedirnudu. 

Sedikoli. 

^cdi. 


[o(lii. Tam.] 
[ku. Tam.] 
[nindu. Tam.] 
[inl.aiya. Tam.] 
[ui Tam.] 


Dal I VO. 

Ablative of motion. 
Genitive. 

Locative. 

Vocative. 


1’ho neuter demonstrative genii vos are r/^Zand 
agi/aln. As will be seen below ad is he, and 
a g gain they. 


The. Adject ire. 

The two Assistant Masters aliovo mentioned 
thought that “adjectives geiu'rally appear to 
be formed by adding a and 1 eit her to the crude 
form or the crude form modified by doubling 
the final consoiiaut, or by adding some inflexional 
increment as //a.” Dut 1 think I sliould pre- 
fer seeing a larger vocabulary of adjectives 
before dcoming to a decided opinion. 
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The Numerals. 


Knglish. Erakala. 

Tamil. 

Tolugu. Canarese. 

One 

Ondu 

Ondru 

Oka Ondu Ondu 

Two 

Rendu 

Trandu 

Rendu Eradu 

Three 

Mudu 

Mdfiru 

Miidu Muru 

Four 

Naliigu 

Nalu 

Nalugu Nalku 

Five 

Anju 

( Kind 11 } 

cAHjii 5 

Aru 

Eidu Eidu 

Six 

Am 

Aru Am 

Seven 

Ogii 

Krii 

Edu Elii 

Eight 

Ottu 

Ettii 

Enimidi Entu 

Nine 

Onbadu 

Onbadu 

Toiriinidi Oniblmttii 

Ten 

Pottu 

Pattu 

Padi Ilattu 

Twenty Iruvadu 

Irubadu 

Iruvai 


Thirty Muppadu MOppadii Muppai 
Forty Nuluvadu Ndr]>adu Kaiabhai 


The Pronoun, 


English, 

Yerakala. 

Tamil, 

Tolngu. 

I 

nenu 

yS-n, nan 

ncim 

My 

nanga 

on 

na 

Mo 

iianna 

enno 

nan nil 

We (exclusive) nangal 

nam 

in emu 

(inclusive) nangal 

nftngal 

inanamu 

Our (exclusive) nainbar 

namraadaiya ma 

(inclusive) narnbar 
Us (exclusive) nangal va 

nam me 

mana 

inammunu 

(inclusive) 

Thou 

nengalva 

ninu 

nengalai 

id 

nivu 

Thy 

ninga 

unnodaya 

ni 

Thee 

ninna 

unnai 

iiinnu 

You 

ningal 

Siingal 

miru 

Your 

iiingal 

ungalodaya 

mi 

You 

niiigalpa ungalai 

mimmuiin 

He 

ad 

avail 

vadu 

Hia 

asaga 

nvanudayya 

vani 

Him 

atta 

avanai 

vaui 

They 

ayyalu 

Civar, or 

varu 

’fheir 

Dsaga 

avargal 

avarudayya 

van 

TTiem 

asal, or 

avarai 

varini 

asalgalna 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are 

ad and id, 


the Interrogative ed. 



The Verh. 


To see. 


Present Tense. 

English. 

Y ernl<nla. 

I SCO 

nonu patikktTe 

TTiou seest 

niuu patikatikkira 

He sees 

ad putiketikkim 

Wo see 

nangal patiketikkiro 

You see 

ningal patiketikkiranga 

They see 

ayyalu patiketiKkirunii 


English. 

Past Tense, 

Yerakala. 

I saw 

nenu pate 

Thou sawest 

ninu pata 

Ho saw 

ad patch u 

We saw 

nangal pato 

You saw 

ningal patanga 

They saw 

ayyalu patchum 

I will SCO 

Future Tense. 
nonu pakke 

Thou wilt see 

ninu pakka 

He will see 

ad pakoku 

We will see 

nangal pakko 

Y'ou will see 

ningal pakkaiiga 

Ho will see 

ayyalu pakakurn 

I cat 

To eat. 

Present Tense. 

nonu unduketikkire 

Thou catest 

ninu undiiketikkira 

He cats 

ad unduketikkiru 

Wo eat 

nangal undiiketikkiro 

You eat 

ningal unduketikkiranga 

They eat 

ayyalu unduketikkirum 

I ate 

Past Tense, 
nonu undo 

Thou atest 

ninu unda 

He ate 

ad undcliu 

We ate 

nangal undo 

You ate 

ningal undanga 

They ate 

ayyalu undchum 

T will cat 

Future Tense. 
nenu uiike 

Thou wilt cat 

ninu iinka 

He will eat 

nd nngakii 

Wo will cat 

nangal unko 

Yon will eat 

ningal unkanga 

They will cat 

ayyalu uukakurn 

The Tnfiniiivo Rooms to be formed by adding 

a to the root. 

and the verbal noun by adding 


fam or d(un to the infinitive, aa in Tedngu. 

Having seen r=r pnti ; seeing patilieii. 

The similarity of the termination ild’ir to 
the Tamil cannot but strike the most careless 
listener, ^fbe addition of k to the root in form- 
ing the future is said to be not unknown in 
some old Tamil words. It is not — alia ; there 
is not — ilia. [In old Tamil, — ‘ I shall 
eat,’ umjuiri — ‘we shall cat’.] 

The Adverh. 

This is generally formed as in Telugu by 
adding (ja to adjectives and nouns. 

Probably vocabularies gathered from districts 
htrther south might give slightly different 
results. - c 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY UENRY II. HOWOBTir, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 95.) 


II. 

Having discarded the earlier part of the 
genealogy of the Mongol Imperial house as 
really belonging to the Turks, we will rosnmo 
our stozy at the point wliore we showed there 
was an actual break in the legendary descent. 
As we have seen the Saga uiakos I )obo Morgen 
marry Alun Goa. 

The Yuan-cli cw‘pl-^ln goes on to say that 
once when Dobo was Imnting on the hills 
Tokhochnkh,^ ho mot a njan of the district Uri- 
ungka,* who was cooking a stag whicli ho liad 
killed. Dobo having asked him for some of it, 
ho detached the oflal for his own use, and pre- 
sented his guest with all the rest. Dobo tied 
it on his horse, and wended homewards. On 
the way he mot a poor beggar with his son. 
The former said he belonged to the tribe of 
Makhali Bayau. He asked him for the deer, 
olToring his son in exchange for it. Tliis was 
agreed to by Dobo, who accordingly took the 
boy home with him, and brought him up in 
his house as his attendant. Ssanang Setzen, 
who mentions this boy, calls him Makhali of 
the race or tribe Bayagod.*' The Bayagod 
are elsewhere named by him/ They were 
doubtless the Bayaut of liashidu’d-din, wdio 
says they were divided into twm sections, the 
Jida Bayaut living on the river Ji da, doubtless 
the tributary of the Belinga so called, and the 
Kehrun Bayaut living on the steppe or plain. 
Abulghazi has corrupted Kehrun into Mekrin.® 
The Bayaut were very probably a Turkish tribe. 
According to the Yuan-ch\io-pi~ffhiy after the 
death of Dobo Mergen, Alun Goa had tHreo 
sons, named Bukhu Kataghi, Bukhatu Salji» 
and Budantsar — tho Bughu Khataki, Bughu 
Saljigho and Budantsar Mong Khan of Ssanang 
Setzen.' This posthumous birth aroused tho 
suspicions of Belgetei and Begontei, her older 

' probably somo part of the Kowtei obain. 

* This name merely moans ‘woods*. The name Xlriang- 
but or ‘woodmen’ was however spccifioally applied to 
certain tribes, one of these, to which the famous Mongol 
le^er Suhotai Bcliodur belonged, was the guardian of 
Chinghis KhAn*a tomb. According to Rnshidu’d-dtn this 
tribe was descended from those who came ont of Irgench 
Kan (Erdmann, op. cit, p. lOb) by which, as wo have soon, he 
means the TVbs, and to this day the Turks of the Chulim 
are called UriangklMil by their neighbours, from living 
in woods, hot the peoiH.i referred to in tho passage we 
ore discussing were probably tho sor^hern Samoyodes 


sons, who began to talk together, and to suggc.st 
tlint their guest, tho boy Makhali, might know 
something of tho paternity of tlie now arrivals ; 
wh(*renpon their mother, who was cooking souk; 
hard-frozen mutton, summoned them to her, and 
explained how during several nights a man of 
a blonde complexion liad entered her or 

tent through the hole in its summit, and that 
a niy of light which came from him penetrated 
her womb, after which ho disappeared in the 
snn light in tlio guise of a yellow <log. “ It is 
quite plain,” she added, “ tliat the three boys are 
of divine origin, and you cannot eomparo them 
to ordiiniry people. When they become kings 
and princes you will reeogniso this.” Tlieii 
telling them all to cling together, and relat- 
ing to them the wovld-fiiinous parable of the 
bundle of faggots, which when tied together 
could not bo broken, while each individual 
sti(;k was exceedingly frail, she died. This 
is tho story as told in tho Yn(in-c.h>\io-pl‘iihL 
Tho story, it will bo seen, makes Budantsar, 
who is treated as the stem -father of tho 
Mongol Imperial house, the son of Alun Goa, 
and a divine father, and clearly establishes tho 
fact which we argued fn the former paper that 
the Dobo ^rergen and his ancestors are really 
strangers to tho pedigree of the Mongol Emperors 
which begins dc novt with Alun Goa. Tho 
story of the supernatural birth of her sons has 
its parallel in several other Eastern talcs. The 
Siamese story of Somn»ouasodom, who was born 
of a maiden who had been fertilised by the 
sun, is a case in point. .Elsewhere we have in 
the sagas of tho origin of the royal dynasties 
among the northern frontagers of China several 
parallels. Tan-che-lio-wi, the leader of tho 
Sianpi, was conceived by a widow, into whoso 
open mouth a ihundei'bolt entered while she was 
gazing upwards. Apaokhi, the founder of the 

or Soyota, calli'd Uriamfkut-Piylioh by Rashi(lu*d-(lm, and 
XJrianffkhni to this day by tho Cliinnso. They live hotwoon 
tho Siiyaiiian mountain.'! and tho KhanjfhMi and Altai 
chaina on the river ffea, which flowa into lake Ubaa, and 
tho Rachkus whiidi fnlla into the Altan or Tolezkoi lake.— 
Asia Pdhjpntia, pp. 14(> and 224. 

* Op. cit. p. 50. 

* Op. ciL pp. SO, 183, and 251. 

® Kehreli means a plain ; Erdmann, V ollstandige Uel^r- 
sicht, p. 1.5.5. 

® cif. Ed. Dosmaisonp, p. 00. 

’ OjV tdt. p. 59. 
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Khitan djimafcy, waa tLo outcome of a virgin 
who had been impregnated by a ray from the 
sun.® 

Similar stories Jire told about Aisliin Giyoro, 
the reputed founder of the present Manchii 
ilynasty, but the legend which has the most 
analogy with the one \vc are discaisaing, and 
from which the latter was probably derived, is 
that referring to the ('arly history of the Uighurs, 
the dominant Turkish race in Kastcrii Asia, in 
the earlier luilf of the ninth century, and who, 
as I have shown, were identical with the nation 
called Bede in the Mongol legends. Of this 
Jeg(uid we have two r(\s(iensions, one of them is 
derived from an inscription dis(!Overcd during 
the reign of Ogotai Khakan, the successor of 
(^liiimhiz Khan on the site of Karakorum as 
re[>ortetl by RashiduVl-diri. This inscription 
run as follows : “At a place called Kumlanjii 
situated at the junction of the rivers Tula and 
Selinga, which rise in the Kai’akoruni moimtaiiis, 
there were two trees clos(5 together, one of them 
ji tistuk tree, roseinbllng a pine, evergreen like 
a cypress, and with cotie-like fruit; the 
other, a wild pine. .Between these two trees a 
hillock appeared, upon which a strcMim of light 
descended from lieaveii ; wlu‘r(.‘U])on tluj hillock 
began to grow, anil niarvellous tilings were 
sv cn about it. Just after the lapse of the period 
of a woman’s pregnancy,^the hillock opened, and 
live liillocks resemliling tents were seen. In 
caeb tent was a lit tle Voy ; and to those boys tlie 
people paid the greatest respect. The youngest 
of tlieiii, called Buku-tegiii, was very intelligent, 
and subsenueiitly the Uighurs made liim tlicir 
KhAii.”^' • 

TliO other rcsccnsioii of the Saga is pi*cservod 
ill t!u* biograpliy of the Uighur ciiief Barelm 
as givi'ii ill the Yn(in-slii. in this we read that 
there was in the country where the Uiglinrs 
originally lived a moLUitain called lIolin,‘" from 
w )ich tin? two rivers Tula and Selinga take their 
vi>i\ It happened once in the night-time that 
a stri.'aiii of ligld fell from heaven upon a tree 
standing between the two rivers, whereupon the 
ti'i e began to swell like a pregnant woman, and in 
iviue mouths and ti n days gave IVrth to fivi* sons. 


The youngest received the name of Buko Khan ; 
he was afterwards elected king, and subdued the 
neighbouring countries. The mound of tree 
which became pregnant when struck with a sun- 
beam, and bore five sons, is assuredly the proto- 
type of Aliin Goa and her live sons, a conjecture 
which becomes almost a certainty wlien we find 
that two of tlii‘su sons are given the name of 
Bukhu or Biigliu, which was the very name 
borne by the stem-father of the Uighur kings. 

The two sons whom Alun Goa had by Dobo, I 
believe to be an importation into the legend. 
Tliey were perhaps evolved by some mistake out 
of Belgetei and Bektei-, brothers of Chinghiz 
Khrm, to whom we shall refer presently. 

The whole talc therefore cj*umblcs into legend 
directly we apply criticism to it, and the only 
part of it ot any value is the hict which it ap- 
parently attests that the Katakins, Saljiut, and 
Mongols were the three senior tribes of the 
Mongol confederacy, and that the Mongols 
claimed a divine origin for their race, whence 
tlie name of Niruns or Narariu, i.e. children of 
light or of the sun, ajiplieil by Hashidu’d-din to 
all the true Mongols who tracinl their mythical 
descon I from Alun Goa. Jlashid treats her as 
au historical person, and she also heads the 
gcmc'jilogy of the? Mongol Kh.lns given in the 
Ynan-!^hi The former argues that from the his- 
tory of Chingiz Khan ])i eserved in the Imperial 
Treasury,*^ and from the evidence of very old 
witnesses she lived four centuries before his 
time, aud during the domination of tlie early 
Abassides aiul Samanis/'^ It is more intcu’csting 
to turn to the Mongol reports as to her origin. 
Uashiilu’d-ilin states more than once that she 
belonged to the tribe of the Kurnlas, but he doi‘S 
not name her fatlioi* or grandfather.^^ 

T^he Yimii-clLiUhpi-iflii gives more details. It 
says tliat in former times the ruler of Kolhar- 
kuehin, Bargudai Mercian, Jiad a daughter 
called Bugoljin Gea,^^ \\ horn he gave in marriage 
to Khorilartai Mergeii of the horde Khoritu 
Madun called Khoritai Mergeii of the Khoyar 
T umei I tribe by Ssariar j g Se tzuii . Their daugl i ter 
wa.s Alun Goa. It ijaviug been forbidden 
to i apt are sables in tlie district of Khoritu, 


Krdiiiioin, TchiinL'ickin der UinrschiilU riichfo, p. r».37 

" iin.'lsi limulor, 'N<dk of Medui^v^d (JiO'iiV.phtj, Av. 

i.\. tin* Cliiiiorto f, -nii './t Karakorum. 

11. pp. rjo a..u VJl. 


j from ilio Allan Defter, 

I '•* D'tlhsson, Jlistoirc des Mongols, torn. 1, p. 24 note, 
j 0(1 DcBinaipons, p. 64, note 8. 

I Tho ilara^fhojiu Goa of tb-* Alt<in Topchi aud 
I .Sssiuauij Hetzoii. 
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Madun Khorilartai had moved with his family 
to the neighbourhood of the Burklian mountains, 
whero he had heard they were plentiful, and 
whore the ruler was calJed Shinchiboyan. 
Let us now try and analyse this statement. 
Kolbarkuchiu or Gol Barknchin, L e. the river 
Barkuchin, was a famous feeder of lake Baikal, 
and is still known under the name of Barguzin 
or Barkujiu, giving its name to the town of 
Barguzinsk, while from it the country south-east 
of lake Baikal is still known as Bargu or 
Barakhu.^® It is called the plain of 13argii by 
Marco Polo,^^ and is (tailed Bargujin Tngiim by 
RashiduM-din.^® Georgi in describing the river 
Barguzin says it is so called by the Buriats and 
Tuuguses, who are thinly scattered along its 
banks. It springs from a small lake in the 
mounlains. Those mountains also give birth to 
the M/islen, a feeder of the Angara and the China 
which falls into the river AY itiiu. The river and 
its tributaries water a district, part of which is 
very fertile, and is called the steppe of Borguzin. 
The district, especially on the banks of the 
Chirkan and Koluktei, two small feeders of the 
Barguzin, is covered with traces of ancient 
agriculture and with graves similar to those on 
the Argada and Karga. ^rheso graves are marked 
by stone mounds. In these are found weajmus, 
Sif irriips, etc. I'he remains of fields .shew the Bar- 
giits to have been agriciiltnri.sts. Small [)Iongh- 
shai'esof east iron are still found in theiii,andthevc 
is a tradition that they could mtiko cloth out of 
birch tree.s. Tln^se primitive iiihal)itants who in- 
habited thedistri(!t la-fore the Tunguscs ain^calkMl 
Barguts in the loc.'il tradil ions."* I'liisagnu's with 
the statement of Rashidu’d-diii, who calKs the 
inhabitants of thi.s district Barguts, ami devotes 
two paragraphs to them,®" apparently making two 
di.stinct tribes out of them. I have little doubt 
that they were the ancestors of the Bargu 
Buriats, one section of whom, according to tin; 
(!hinese geographical work tmnslated by M. 
Hyacinthe Bituriski, and appended to Tim- 
kofski’s Travels by Klaproth, liv(‘s on the right 
bank of the Amur (tbe Argun) in the country of 
the SolonvS,®^ while another lives to the north of 
lake Baikal and on the Lena. This latter speaks a 

Erdmann, Tctn >i<hchin, p, 180, Uf-h; I. 

Marco Polo, Yule’ a od, vi)!. p. 201. 

“ Krdiuaun, r.'lst. ':a-6t5ns*>>/g, etc. p. 12 1 ; Abulgha/.i, 
p. 40, note 3. 

*** OoorKi, Rsiym, vo\. A pp. 13*^, 

Erdmann, vp. cit p. 60 and 110. • 


rough dialect, and is still Shamanist, and ignorant 
of WTifing, according to Schmidt.** Tfie Bargu 
Buriats are in fact very pure and unsophisti- 
cated Mongols. RaHliiduM-dhi links with tlu* 
Barguts in one pa.ssnge the Kiirhiuts, or as Von 
Hammer read.s the.name Kurolewauts or Kolow- 
rat.s,*® while in Abulghazi the name appears as 
Kurliit or Kurlat.®* Thi.s again is a name 
which has boon duplicated by Itashidu’d-dm, and 
no doubt connotes the same class as the Kiirnlas, 
a division of the Kongurut. In tbe notice first 
cited wlu're he calls tlicm Kunluuts, be says tliey 
lived near the Kongurut, the Iljigins*® and the 
Bargut. These irihes were allies, and bad the .same 
tiunfjha or seal.*® Tliis notice is very curious, 
and it seems to follow that the I'lirkish race ot 
Kongurut was at this time dividoil into tw<» 
sections, one living, as I shall shew afterward.s, 
near the Khingan tnountains, and the other in tlu* 
country of Barguchin. The passjvgt^ from tbo 
Yaan-ch'fi^-pi-shi therefore moans that a chief 
of the Kuriilas, having nuirriiid a daughter 
of the chief of the Bargut, booamo the father 
of Alim Goa. She was thereforii in the legend 
the daughter of a 1'arkish father and a Buriat 
mother. As I said, Alun Goa is made the 
ancestress of tlie Alongol Khans in the official 
history of the house contained in the 
We must now (levote a few more lines to this 
work, laying Dr. Bretschneidor under conlrihii- 
tiou for the purpose. According to the Mitff- 
.<li( or onielal hi.storyof the* Ming dynasty, the 
Ytttni-shl was coinpo.sed in the year the 

year after the Mongols were expellvnl from 
t’hina, in whicli year the records of the thirt(‘f*n 
Yuan einpci’urs were hi^)ught togetlier, and the 
composition of the history commenced under 
sixteen .scholars supcrintimth'd liy 8iing-lien and 
Wang Wei. The woi'k was tinally completed 
ill the dth month of ld7t).*’ Dr. Bretschneidi r 
says the work was very carelessly composted. 
Several editions of the Yuan-tthl appeared 
during the domination of the Ming dyna.sty, 
while three have appeared during the domina- 
tion of the ^Miinehus, one in 1(359, another in tiie 
rniildlo of tile l:ist eeritnry, and a thinl during 
the present eoutuFy. The second of these was 

Tirnk. o/). ('it. vol. 1 1. p. 212. 

liitlcrs, vol. 11. p. IKJ. 

Finlnmuii, np. rit, p. 6(1. Op. cif, p. 60. 

A BCrtion of tlio Knjikurats. 

EnliJiiuiii, "p. f'it, p. 56. 

Brotgebuoidor, Nutict^s of Medu^val Qeogra'phy, p. 4, 5. 
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composed duringthe reigii of K’ien-lnTig,andwa8 
in the nature of an cclectit; text. Upon it Dr. 
Bretschneider makes the following remarks ; — 

“ A learned committco consisting of Chinese, 
IVfanchus, Mongols, Western Muhammadans, 
etc. was appointed by the emperor K’icn-lung 
to revise the Ynan-fihi, and especially llie foreign 
names of men, places, etc., occurring so frecpient- 
ly in that book. These savants, in their refor- 
matory zeal, proceeded on the idea that all the 
proper names had been incorrectly rendered in 
the official documents of the Mongols, and had 
to bo changed. They pronounced the same ver- 
dict with respoot to the histories of the Liao 
and the Kin. Thus in the new editions of the 
histories of the Liao, Kin and Yiian, all the 
original proper names without exception dis- 


appeared, and were replaced by names of a new 
invention which generally have little resem- 
blance to the original.” 

My friend Mr. Douglas has kindly extracted 
from tho 107th chapter of the Ynan-shl a por- 
tion of tho genealogical table there given. This 
contains the nanuis in duplicate, one no doubt 
in its original form and the other as revised 
by K’ien-liing’s commission. Visdelou appar- 
ently had access to this table, or to one similar 
to it, and he refers to it in his notes to D’Her- 
belot’s BililiutliOfine Oricufal, 

In tho following table I have given tho names 
as contained in tho Museum copy of tho Ytian^ 
ffhi\ which 1 have marked with an asterisk ; the 
variants as given by Visdelou I have given 
with a dagger : — 


* Puku ITatachi, 
also cnllod 
* Po ban ka, 
by Visdelou 
t Bo hail ka 


* Alan kuo lia 

I 


* Puku tu Sftlitsi, 

also called 

* Pu ku tu Ban li, 

by Visdelou 
f Po lia konan salikii 


* Po tuan eha 
by Visdelou 
f Bod ouaudgiar 


t .lajilai, who wa.s 
enceinte when 
Bod ouan dgiar married 
her. 


* Pa ka li tai ha pi tsi, 
also callod 

f '* Pa lin si hi la tu kha pi bin 

I 

'* Ma ha to tan, ' 
also culled 
* Mi nan tu tun > 
by V isdelou called 
t Yam li tu tun , 

I 


t Jajilai, 
ancestor oF the 
Jajilais. 


t Mon a lun. 


* Tai-iiung-Ter khan, 
called by VisdeViu 
t Ki iia-tul ban 

I 

t * Ilai tu 


I 

* Pai sun gur, 
also called 

* Pai elm wai, 
by Visdelou 

t BM sim ghur. 

Tun pa khai 
also cjillcd 
f * Tun pi nai 


t * Na chin 


I 

* Chai pur kan nu nur, 
also called 

Cha la kan ning ur. 


^ Ni ku cha wur tu ti ko, 
ancestor of tho 
be chi hw la. 


* Ko tsi hu. * Ila ki li tsi li ko tan, * Ilauchiin, * Ha ta li tai, * Hor shi kwan, * Ko pa la khan, 
also called also called also called’ also colled also called also called 

^ Na ko hoe, * Ko hwo la ki li tan, f * Ho chan f^Kha la la tai t * Hor chi kwan f^Ko pu liu khan 
callod by Visdelou and by Visdelou V. id. V. id. V. id. also 

t Kho mu hu f Kho hu la kii li tan . , ♦ Ha ta li chi 
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I will now give the table aa reported by Rashidu’d-din, taking the names as read by 
M. Berezine : — 


Dubun Bayan 


Alun Goa 


Bulgunut Buganut Bughun Kbataki Bugbu Salji Biidanjar 


Buka 

Munnlun = Datum Alenen 


Buktai. 

also called Tukta 
Nachiu 


> ? I P 1> ? P I Kllaidu 


T, -o I. 

Bai Sankgur 


Jerke Lin Gun Jaiijiu Urguz 


Tumona Sorgodulu Chino Kenduebino Ulukebino 

Ilambagai Kaan 


1 Joksu 2 Barim 3 Khajuli 4 Samkbajiun 5 Batkiilgi G Kabul 7 TTdur 8 Budanjaz 0 Jiadai, 
Sbiratu Khan Bayau Dogblan 

Khaiju 


Tbo genealogy as given in tbe Yiiari’Cliao^pUshi : — 

Doben Mergan Alun Goa 


Belgunetui Begunotai Bukba Katagbi Bukbatu Salji Budantsar ^ 

^ ^ i i . 

Barm Sburatu Kbabicbi Jajiratai Baaridai 

I 

Mcnan 1'udun 

Nacbin Buatur 


Urudai 

Mankluitai 

Shizadai 

Dokoladai 


Khaclii Kailuk Namolun Khacbin Kbacluu Kbuchula Khacliiun Kliaraiidai 

I I I I I \ • \ 


Kaidu Nayagidai Barulatai Yoke Barula Adardai Budaaii 

Uchegon Bavula or 

. Erdiantu Barula Adakidai 

Todoyaii Barula 


Genealogy in the Allan Topch i : — 
Dobo Mcrgcn 


Alun Goa 


Bugbu Kbatagi Bugbuchi Salji Budantsar 

Kabacbi Kuhik 

I 

Biker Baghatur 

Makba Duade 

1 

Kbaji Kuluk 
Baisangur Dokshin 
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Genealogy as given by Ssanang Setzcn 

Dobo Mergeii Aluiig (loa 


I I Bughu Kliataki Biighu Saljiglio Budantsar 

Belgelei Bcgontiei Mong Kban 

I 

I 7' r . I 

Bagharitai KhAn isagliortu Kliabiehi Baghatur Wajirtai, whose 


The variations of those tables prove that tho 
list is an artifieial one, and wlieii we criticise it 
closely, we shall find that it is a nano ethno- 
graphic table giving a conspccl iis of the various 
tribes deemed of pure ^longol lilond, and has no 
further value. TJie oldest and most reasonable 
rescension of the story is conlainod in the Ythtn- 
r/i'ao~ju’-s/n\ while that re])orlcd l)y JtashiduM- 
din, wliicli is g('nerally followed, is tiill of in- 
ronsisteneies. Let us now continue the story. 
On the death of Aluu Goa lier four elder sons, who 
looked upon Budantsar as awi'ak person, divided 
tho heritage between theinsclvos, lie having 
philosophized on the old text of “ vanitas vaiii- 
tatis,” mounted Iiis tawny horse with a galled 
back and naked tail, which is called Godnn 
Sliaguli in the ^U/avi Tnj.tchi aud Uruk Snssnk 
by Ssanang Setzcn, hied along the river Unoii, 
and eveiitually arrived at Baljuna.'*’^' 

There he saw a liawk which had seizcnl a 

Piillaa ill bis list, obtaiiu'il from ii Kulinuk MS., gives 
llic (Usceuts in very corrupt form us follows: — 

Kgemtii Aluu 
Kuiiiiilu 

Hunz.i ^lunkliuii 
Siibugai 
Subiigar 
Makbutodoii 
(lencdugen 

Bursbig Tordoiig Sbing. 

S'hnJ. Jlist. Naclirich, p. 7. 

Baljinia the ralihin Alan of tbo Cbineeo, is a lake 
b(?twoeri tbo Onou and tbo Ingoda, from wuiob the Tura, 
a feeder of Ibo JngoJa, springs. Pallas di’.-erihos it m ^ liriiig 
very eA'tensivc, and bordored by rn/irsb^plncos. Jtis sifuideiJ 
on a wide grassy plain of eousiderable elevation, surrounded 
by mounbiins. Near tbo lake, and e«p(3eially on its eustcTU 
side, an? a great number of ane-iont tr»mbs made with 
dressed stoM(>s, wbleh Pallas in the evening iiiish»ok for tho 
herds of the Buriats. Pallas, Voya<i$s, t. IV. p. 2rii» Ho 
ruentions that similar tombs of a Huuare Hbii.pe, surnmnded 
hy iladoif abound oy\ the Cliikoi, tbo Jida, Ibe Sbilka near 
lake Baikal ou the Selinga, the TTda and the Inguda (Id. 
pp. 20S, 2G9 note). They donbtlesH belonged to the early 


I mother was a 

Biker Baghatur coiicubiiiG named 

I Budaii. 

Maklui Todan 

I 

Kliachi Killdk 

I 

Shiiigkbor Dokshin.*® 

quail ; Ssanang Setzcn says a /i((ra kltaru 
tho Allan Topchi says a Goa-inaral (/.c. a fair 
hind). Ilavljig made a noose with hairs from 
his hor.so’s tail, ho cjiught tho hawk, whitdi 
he trained to hunt for him. Ho also secured 
wild aui nulls which had been driven near him 
by wolves, and appropriated tbo carcases of 
such as tho latter had killed, in the winter 
and spring lie flew his hawk at tho geese and 
ducks wlii(?li abounded there, and kill(‘d a large 
(Quantity of them, lie is said to have lived 
in a thatched but. Ihiyond the mountain 
Duilyan was tho river Tnnggeli,®^ there 
there lived a tribe to whom Budantsar some- 
times repaired to obtiiiri mare’s milk, lucan- 
wbile bis Imotbcr Bugba Kliataki set out to try 
and Hud him, and made impiiries from the people 
of the I’unggcli, who said they did not know 
ivhcre ho lodged, but that when the north-west 
wind blow, it sent featlnma of geese an<l ducks 


Monsfiils, ;imlmay he eonipare<l with tbo. so moutbmed above 
us foutid by ( J corgi on the Burguziii. 

i. e. n sl.'ppi? autelnp*?' 

The former u:imo is no doubt tho Duliguii Bnblugba 
near tlie Ontm <>f S^auaiii.' Setzim where (.Miiiigbiz KliAn was 
b.*rii, writt'Mt Tie-li-vun-p.in-ti by tbo Cliim’se. Ilyuointbc, 
(pmti?dby D’Obs.son, vdI. 1. p. 3G, nuti? 1. Tbo place is still 
known by ibe same mime, and is meiUioncd by a Itussiuu 
tra<ier called Yuriiiski, a mitivi? of Nertsebinsk, wdio calls it 
Iblun Brddak, and says it is situated on the right bank of 
the Onou, seven vi'r.sts higher than this island Yoke aral 
{L e, groat isliuid) and throe vorais from tbo Koehuofshian 
guard houHo. KrdMiiuin, Teiniid^rhir}, p. 572. D’Obsson 
say.-; 'bat H.ilduk in Mongol means abill (op. rii, vol. 1, p. 86 
uut* and W’oUr o> plains tlie wholu in mo .as moaning a 
inole.'dl.— VVolir. (iesr.h, des p. 88. The river 

Tunggeli boro imNiiis pr(»bably tho Ingoda, ono of whoso 
bead streams i.s still called 'fanga. (Pallas, op. cit. vol. IV. 
p. 226.) It is very curious that tbo Ingoda, which was the 
very focus of tbo Mongol cimntry, and which is called Aojida 
by the Buriats, is never Tnentioaed eo nomine so far as I 
kuow in any of tbo Mongol histories, aiid I am disposed, 
to identify the Tunggeli of these notices with the Ingoda. 
it is possibio howover that the Tunggeli may have been one 
of the head streams of the Keralou. 
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like snow towards thorn, and they inferred he 
must live in that direction. Presently Hndantsar 
himself appeared. As he and his brother were 
on their way home, lie remarked that “ it was a 
good thing when thero was a licad on a man’s 
trunk, and a collar on his coat.” On being asked 
what he meant, ho replied that the people on tlio i 
Tunggeli had no chief, and that it would be easy j 
to subdue them. On reaching homo Ivis brothers ' 
put Hudantsar at their liead, and together tliey ; 
returned and con(piered the people on the Tung- j 
geli. Wo are still dearly in the land of more 
legend, Budantsar, according to Munshi, the 
author ofthe Tnrii'Itl ^fcknu /\Iuhn\ who calls him 
Buzenjir, means in Mongol a rliinoceros, and he | 
argues that the prince was actually duinged into { 
that animal.’'’'^ Whatever the value of tin’s efy- j 
niology, it seems probable that the stories abrmt j 
his being fed in an abnormal maniu'r during his 
exile were altered from the same IJighur saga, 
wlieiice his miraculons biidh was derived, where 
wo read that “ the reign of Baku KiiAn was v(Ty 
prosperous, and he was niarvellously assisted 
b}" three ravens sent by IJeaven. Tiny knew all 
the languages of the world, and brouglit him I 
nows whencesoever it was re(puT'e(I.” — Bret- | 
Schneider, p. 127. If the Baku Khan of the ! 
llighur legend bo the same as the Pl-kie-ko-ban j 
of the Tang Annals, he lived about the middle of | 
the 8tli century a.d. ''’ That we are still in the j 
land of legend is best proved by the discordant j 
testimony of the anthorith .s as to tlio children of j 
Budantsar. Bashidu’d'din says lie had two sons I 
Buka and lUikUii. 1Tui latter name is giv(?ii as | 
Tuka by Abulghazi the former is another j 
repetition of the name of tlic stem-father of the | 
Uighur chiefs. The genealogy in the Ymui ah i 
gives Budantsar but one son, whom it calls JAi- 
ka-li-tai-ha-pi-tsi, Avhieh Tlyaeintlie gives as 
Bagaritai Khabiehi. DcMailla’s antbority gives 
the name as Capitsi Culup Patnra."^ 

The Yt((m-ch\u)-pi-sh t vhWs him Bavin Shnra- 
tukliJibichi. The A Itan Tojiclu calls him Kabachi 
Kuluk, and gives him a son Biker Bagbatur, 
while Ssanang Set/.en call.s him Bagharitai- 
khan Isngbochi, whom ho makes tlie fatlier of 
Khabiehi Bagbatur. 

These two authors therefore introduce an extra 
generation into the pedigree not warranted by any 

** Sonlcofs'd, Svppl, pn. 76 and 77. 

»» Op. cit. B be 237. 

■* Abulghazi, p. 66 and note 4. » 


of the other authorities, and wo shall be most safe 
in following the Imperial listas f)uhlished in the 
Ynaa-ahl, and making Khabielii the successor of 
Budantsar and the father of Makha Tudaii. 

The Yi(an~ch\w' 2 f^‘-ii}n' gives Budantsar two 
illegitimate sons. It says that when he con- 
quered tile ])ooplo of T’uiiggoU ho sei/,od a preg- 
nant female, who said slie beloiigiMl to the tribe 
of Jarjiiim Adanklia'^'* Uriangka. 

Having ma lo her his wife she boro a son Jaji- 
ratai, who was the ancestor of the trilio of Jadar. 

I Ite w'MS the father of Tugn-udai, the fatluu' of 
I Ibiri iiiilcliirii, the father of Kara Kinlaan, tln^ 
father of J a ni u k a, wlio ruled the race .jadal. 
This illegitimate son of Budantsar, Wajiitai, 
seems to be the same one who is called a little 
lalcriii the .Fam-adai, and who, 

Ave are told, was legitimised by his fatlun*, and 
allowed to share in the family sacriliee to the 
I shades of the aiu'estors. III'. is called Wajirtai 
I by Ssanang Si‘lzen, who {(dls us he was the 
J ancestor of th(i family Wajirtai. 1'liese various 
names are no douljt rquivakeit. to tli(‘. Jiiriat or 
Jajeratof Kashidird-dhi, wlio W('re tlio subjects 
of J a m n k a as ahovai UKoitioued, but lie makes 
tiie race de.scend from a son of Tumench Kban, 
to wliom we shall refer presently. The meaning 
of till! g«Mi(‘a logical puzzle p»‘(>b:ibl y is tha t the 
.lurlats or Jajerats were treatiai by the Mongols 
as of doubtfully genuine Mongol blood, and we 
are in fact told that on their lather’s death dauriat 
Avas driven out (-)f Ids as illegiiiumtc by 

Budantsav’s successor Khabiehi. 

By a .sc(!ond side-wife Budant.sar, according 
to the I ii.'id anoLhei’ son called 

Baaridai, wlio was t1»e ancestor of the tribe 
Barin. Baaridai 's son was called Chedukidbok, 
Avho had many wives and children, from among 
Avhom was formed the tribe of i\renian-barin. 
RashiduM-din, although he names the Bavins 
among tboNiruns or children of light, does not 
trace thcni to any eponynios like ho does so 
many of tlic other Mongol clans, and it Avould 
seem from this entry in the Yiia 
that they were not deemed of pure di'scout. 

Buktai, the second.son of Budantsar, according 
to Rasliid, is not mentioned by the other authori- 
ties unless his name bo a mere corruption of 
Bagliaritai. The Persian author m.ikes him 

Op. rit. ix. p. 5. 

Adaiikha ia porhnpa the mountain Adaktiai north of 
Urga, vvheuoc the head streams of the Kar.igol flow. 
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marry a Mongol, and become the father of 
Taj in, whom he in one place makes the an- 
cestor of the Taijiit. Elsewhere ho confuses 
this Tajin with Nachin, the uncle of Kaidu. 
Ho says however that in tho Allan Defter the 
Taijut are made to descend from a son of Kaidu 
Khan,®^ which is in accordance with tlio Yuan- 
ch^ ao-jn-shi, and there can bo small doubt that 
tho former statement is founded on a mistake. 

Lot us now proceed. Tho genealogy in tho 
Yuan-shimnVes Bngharitai Khabichi be succeed- 
ed by Makha Todan, who is so called also by 
Do Mailla, tho author of tho Allan Ttypehi^ and 
Ssanang Setzen. In the Yu(iu-ch\to-pi-shl he 
is called Menan Tudun. Hyacintlie gives tho 
name as Miinm Dudun, and Hashidu’d-din calls 
him D lit urn Menen.^* 

According to tho Yuan-eJi aopi-shi and tho 
Chinese authorities Menan Tudun had seven 
sons. Hashidu'd-din gives him nine, which is 
no doubt a mistake. Their names, according to 
tho first of these authorities, were — 1, Klmchi 
Kuiluk, tho Kachi Kuluk of Ssanang Betzen, 
called Tsi-nung Terklian in tho genealogy in the 
Yuan-shi. 2, Kbaebiu, who had a son named 
Nayagidai, so called because he liked to dress 
like a nobleman. Ho was. tho stem-father of 
the Nayakins. 3, Khachiu, who was called 
Barulatai, bocau.so ho was bigas a child, and ate 
his food with avidity. J^e founded tho tribe of 
the Jkarulas. 4, Khachula, wdioso sons had a 
similar failing, and .’vero respectively called 
Erdiamtii Barula and Todoyan Barilla, /.c. 
Groat and Little Barula, tho ancestors of tribes 
so named. 5, Khachiun, who had a son called 
Adardai or Adarkadiii, who loved trials and 
litigation, whence his name. Ho was tho 
ancestor of tho tribe Adarkin. d, Kharandai, 
who used to seize upon the food belonging to 
others, whence his name of Biidaaii, and that 
of his tribe Biidaat. 7, Nachin Baghatur, 
who had two sons named Unidai and IManghutai, 
tho ancestors of tho Urut and Manghut. 
He had two other sons named Shizadai and 
Dokoladai.®® 

It is very curious that when we compare 
this list with those given by Ratihidu’d-din and 
in tho Yuan-shi^ we should find such a marked 
discrepancy. The latter authorities mention tho 
names of those worthies, but they make them 

Vide hifm, 

•* D’Ohsson, vol. I. p, 26, not© 2. • 


the gimt-great-grandson^ of Monen Tudun, and 
not his sons. There is also a considerable varia- 
tion in the details. They omit the eldest son 
Khachi-kiiiluk. Rashid calls Haohin — Jaksn^ 
the Yuan-ahi — Kotsihu. Tho former author 
makes him tho stem-father of tho Nyakins, 
of the Uruts and Mangkuts. Hachin, Rashidn’d- 
din calls Barim ShiratuKainjn, mixing 
up his name apparently with that of his ancestor 
Barin Shiratu Khabichi as given in the Yuan- 
cliaopi-shi. To him he assigns no descend- 
ants. Ho is not named in tho Yuan-sliL 
Khachula, is called Ha-ki-li-tsi in tho YuaU’shi. 
Rashid makes him the ancestor of the Barulas. 
Bam Khajiun, Khachiun of tho above list, is 
called Haiichun in the Yuan-sliL Rashid makes 
him the ancestor of tho Hedorkins, i. a. of the 
Adardai or Adarkidai of the same list. The 
Kharandai of the Yuan-clt ao-pl~shi is called 
Ha-la-la-tai in tho Ytian-shi ; Rashid calls him Bat 
Kulgi, and also makes him tho leader of the 
Budats. Ho does not name Nachin at all. The 
Yuan-shl calls tho r)th son of Tumona Kor-shi- 
kwan. Rashid calls tho Oth brother Kabul Khiln, 
tho Kopala Kli/iri of tho Yuan-sJdy tlie ancestor 
of the Kaiats, tho 7th LdurBayan the ancestor 
of tho Jajerats or Juriats.*® The 8th Biidanjar 
Doghlaii, the chief of tho Doghlats ; and the 
Dth Jiatai, tho leader of the Yissuts, or, as it 
is read by Krdmann, Baisuts. These three last 
sons aro not named in the Ynan-shi. Again, 
while tho Ynan-cli ao-pi-shi makes Kaidu Khan 
tho son of Khaclii Kuiluk, and therefore the 
grandson of Mcnon Tudun, a relationship con- 
firmed by tho Yuan-aid, Rashidu’d-din makes 
him his son, — in which variations I have no doubt 
the Ynan-cli ao^pisld preserves the earlier and 
more trustworthy legend. There is another 
variation involved in this adjustment, which is 
interesting. The mother of Kaidu seems to 
have been a somewhat truculent person. She 
is called Monalun in the Yuan-phi, in tho Kan- 
gmu, and by Rashidii’d-din, while in tho Yuan- 
cliaorpdaJd she is called No-ina-lun. The former 
is probably the correct form of the name, and 
may ho compared with Altaian and Tumalnn, 
the diiughtor and sister of Chinghiz Khan. 

Monalun was tho heroine of a story which is 
related both by the Chinese authors and by 
Rashidu’d-din, but not in the Yuan-ch*ao-pi-8ht, 

Nachin ia tho Mongol name for a bird of prey (D’Ohseon, 
vol. 1, p. 28 note).* Vtae ante. 
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Rashid tells us that on the death of her 1ms- 
band, Monalun, who was very rich in horses 
and cattle, lived in a place whose name is doubt- 
fully read as Nush Argi, also known as the 
Black Mountain, which was very fertile and 
thickly strewn with cattle. At this time the 
Jelairs, who lived along the Kerulon, and con- 
sisted of 70 guraus or 70,000 families, were 
often at war with the Khitans, who then domi- 
nated over Northern China. The Khitans 
having sent a powerful army against them, the 
Jelairs, who wei^e separated from the invaders 
by the river, and thought themselves safe, took 
off their caps, spread out their coats, and throw 
ironical jibes at the Khitans, bidding them go 
over and carry off their horses and families. 
The latter thereupon collected faggots and twigs, 
and made rafts . on which tliey crossed over, 
surprised the Jelairs, and punished them se- 
verely, not even excepting the children. The 
survivors fled and sought refuge in the district 
where Monalun lived. There driven by hunger 
they proceeded to dig for tlie roots of a plant 
called mthisaii for food. This M. Berezin 
idontifioa with the Mongolian Sudu the sauf/uls^ 
(trha carnoa^ whose roots are used as a sub- 
stitute for In digging for these roots the 

fugitives disturbed the ground where the sons 
of Monalun were in the habit of exercising 
ihov' horses. Monalun, who according t-o the 
was of a truculent and irritable dispo- 
sition, reproached them bitterly. She drove her 
bor.ses furiously over the trespassers, and killed 
several of them, and injured others. The Jelairs 
accordingly mado a raid on the horso.s of her 
sons, and harried tliera. Thereupon they w^ent 
in pursuit without waiting to put on their 
armour. When Monalun hoard of this, she told 
her danghtors-in-law to put the armour in carts, 
and to follow after their husbands, but it was 
too late. They had already fallen victims to 


their temerity and been killed. Tho Jelairs 
followed up their victory, and killed Monalun 
and sucli of her family as they could lay their 
hands upon. There only escaped — Kaidu, tlie 
infant sou of her eldest son, who ^vas hidden 
away, according to Rashidu’d-diii in a .skin 
for making in, and according to the 

Yuan-sJd in a bundle of faggots, — and Naehin, 
Moualiin’s yoang(\st .son, who was then living 
among the Bargut, where ho was married. 
When tho latter heard of what had happcneil, 
bo returned to bis motli(n’’s y /'>•/, whore he found 
Kaidu and a few women. DoLcrminod to 
revenge himself, ho canglit a horse which ha«i 
been carried off by tho JeJairs, and bad iwieci 
escaped, and mounting it wont in pursuit ol' 
iliem disguised as a herdsman. On his way lie? 
met two men — father and son, who were hawk- 
ing and sonio distance apart. Seeing his 
brother’s hawk on tho fist of the younger Jelair, 
be asked him if he bad seen a herd of horses led 
by a big boy pass that way, he replied be hud 
not, and inquired in turn if Naehin had met 
with any wild ducks or geoso. Naehin replied 
that he had, and otlbred to conduct him to 
them. When they luid rounded tho bend ot a 
river, and were out of ^ lew of the eklor hnntei*, 
Naehin fell upon tho younger one, and killed 
liim. Tliori tetlicring his hoi*s(i and hawdc to a 
tree, ho w'ent to moot the father, whom ho also 
slew. Going on again, he came across a herd of 
horses in charge of some .\dair boy.s, who wei’e 
amusing iheiuselves by throwing stones at a 
mark. Having drawn near them bo killed 
them also, ami carried off the horses, with which 
and tho hawks ho onctf more went homo. II(‘ 
now took the young Kaidu and tho women 
to In’s own i/nrf. in the country of Bargu/iri, 
being the country of the Bargut already men- 
tioned. 

{To he ermfhnied.) 


CHA]\rPANIR AND PAWAGADTT. 

BY KDWARD B. KASTWICK, O.B. 


The reason why iho^o two most interesting 
places are so seldom visited by Europeans, is 
probably the excess ivo badness of tho road from 
Baroda to them, and the impossibility of 
getting supplies along it. Tho direct distance 
to Champanir from Br roda is 31 miles, but by 
the road it js about miles. The stages are, 


first, Ay:ihg.ara, wliich is iD milo.s; tlicii second, 
Jerol, winch is called -S miles, but is more uearly 
10 miles ; think Kengari, which is 10 miles, 
and Champanir, whicli is as nearly as pos.sible 
another 1 0 in i les. The road at first passes nearly 
due east, by tho European soldiers’ quarters 
at Baroda, and then by the sepoys’ liiitjs. 


Se8 Erdmaim, Temvdschenf <&c.*p. 641, uoto 1. 
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After til is the road turns to tho north, and 
becomes a mere village path full of deep ruts 
and liolos, very narrow and passing between 
thorn-bushes. The first village ])assed is called 
Samma, and then the M Jihi river is (TOssed by a 
bridge. Cultivation is abundant u]) to the third 
stage, when jungle commences and grows gra- 
dually thi(!ker up to the ruins. About a mile 
from Champanir the road passes under an 
archway, on either side of which is a wall of 
the fort, which has been carried up tho hills, 
but is now broken down in many places. 
Heveral ruined mandirs and other buildings, 
one or two of them Ma(]barahs of pirs, are passed 
before reaching tho arclnvay. After jiassiiig it 
the road has been paved, but is now in such 
a ruinous state that a traveller by gdi'i is shaken 
to death. On the left hand side of the road 
beyond tho archway is soon an inner 'wall of 
tho fort at from 50 to 100 yards, strongly 
built, about 25 feet high, and with bastions, but 
broken down in many phujcs. Aft(*r a mile 
from the archway, turn, to tlie loft through a 
double gateway, the first arch of which is 18 
feet high. Tho walls arc adorm.'d with the 
lotus, carved in tho stone, and there is an 
A rabi(; inscription. Beyond this gateway, turn- 
ing to the left is the cairnniig ground at 
('hampanij*, with some fine trees, and a dharam- 
sala not fit for Europeans, to tho south. Tho 
miserable village which still exists at Champanir 
is to tho north of tOie camping ground, as is 
ulso, what is called, tho Jurmi Masjid. This 
is the principal thing to bo seen, and it is indeed 
well worthy of examination. It is about 250 
yards from the camping^ground, and is clearly 
a Hindil temple w'hieh lias been converted by 
the Muslims into a mosque. A very handsome 
dhararnsfila was included in tlio wall which 
surrounds tho mosque, but this wall is now 
broken <]own in parts. 

I’he dharamBala is to the east of tho mosque, 
aufl has a large dome, and four smaller ones, 
one at each corner like those so common in 
Upper India. The building is 18 foot high to 
the base, whence the dome springs. The base 
is 5 feet high, and the dome itself is eonjccturally 
15 feet more, so that the total height would 
be feet. Tho court of the mosrpie is sepa- 
rated from the dhanimsAla by a wall. This 
wall has 8 arches, a large one 8 feet broad and a 
small one 6' 5*" broad alternately. I’he eourt of 


tho mosque measures 187 feet from north to 
south, and 122 feet from east to west. The 
principal entrance to the mosque is in the 
eastern face, and has two minilrs of stone, one 
on either side tho door. Each minur has seven 
storeys, if the cone at the top bo reckoned as 
one. The lowest storey is handsomely carved, 
with tho flower pattern. Tho second and third 
storeys have projoijting ruins at top, as has the 
fourth, but it is much wider. Tho fifth and 
sixth storeys have ruins supported by the plan- 
tain bracket, so common at Bijanagar, only that 
it has a twist. To the top of the fifth storey is 
7f)J feet, and above that to the top of the cone 
is 11) feet, making 05 feet for the total height. 
The carved base of tho minjira projects from 
tlie wall of tho mosque with a semi-circle of 21 
feet. Tho entrance arch is 14' 10" wide. The 
hall of tho mosque lias 88 pillars of Hindfi 
architecture on either side, and the roof is sur- 
mounted by seven large cupolas, besides several 
smaller ones. There can hardly bo a doubt 
that it is one of those halls in .Hiudn temples, 
called “halls of a thousand pillars,” though in 
no one case is tliai exact number to bo found. 
Tho hall mcasur(‘S Ifll) feet from north to 
south, and 71)' 10' from east to west. In the 
western face are seven alcove.s or niches, hand- 
somely carved. 'Phe central one is of wliite 
marble, the others of masonry. There is no 
onimhar or pulpit, and tlie lotus ornamenl- is 
carved in relief in the iiiehcs. Innumerable 
bats roost in the cupolas, and the floor below is 
covered with their deposits. The hall very 
much resembles that of the temple of Krdehjiud 
at Kalbarga, but is smaller. There is no in- 
serijition. In the (;onrt is the tomb of a so-called 
pir, Jalnin Shah. It should be added that the 
central cupola of the hall has throe storeys 
from which galleries extend along the roof. 

The ascent of the mountain of Pawagadh is 
tho next thing to be done, and it must be made 
on tho north-east side. The height is 2,800 
foot, and the summit will hardly be reached 
under throe hours. After leaving tho gate close 
to t he encampment, tho road from the archway 
is crossed, and a dense jungle is at once entered 
upon, which is said to contain many tigers and 
panthers and a few bears. After crossing a 
succession of ridges, by a path resembling tho 
bed of a mountain toiTent, and paved with jag- 
ged pieces oProck, the first gateway is i^ached 
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ill from 20 to 30 minutes according to tho 
ability of the climber and the mode ho chooses 
to ascend. A clever pony has ascended and 
cows have been driven up but with great diffi- 
culty. In about 20 minutes after passing the 
first gateway, a natural scarp 20 feet high is 
reached, which is surmounted by a wall 12 feet 
high, crenellated in the usual style. Trees, 
long grass and creepers grow from this wall in 
a most picturesque manner. In one place a 
silvery grass hangs down 8 feet at Icnist from 
the wall in a thick mass. The scar]> is crossed 
and ascended by gate No. 2, called hiirhhja. 
On the left of this gateway is a small pool of 
good water which drops from the wall on the 
left. Above to the left ai'e seen two semicir- 
cular bastions, about ?0 feet in dianielcjr, but 
only 12 feet high. At this place there arc 09 
steps cut ill tho rock in tolerable re|)air, while 
many others have been broken. At tho mid of 
these steps is a third gateway, above which, at 
a distance of about 80 yards, is gateway No. 4, 
and hero the jungle ends for a sliort .sjuico and 
then begins again, but with larger and hand- 
somer trees. The patli now leads hetwiKui two 
walls, that on tho loft being 30 f<;ei liigh. 
After a hundred yards tJio fifth gab? way is 
reached, and at the same distance tho sixih 
gateway, No. 7 is a quarter of a mile beyond 
this. On the left is a mined house of Sindhia's 
time in wliicli tlirco polic(uiien and their familit's 
live. Mdiey say they never see or hear wild 
beasts. After this the path becomes much 
more steep, and the usual mode of ascent 
is in a nidnrhi^ which is simply a cushion 
su)iport(?d by two long hamhoos, with a bit 
of dii’ty cloth on which to ri'st one’s feet. 
There is no support foi* the back, conseipient- 
ly, tho traveller must eliiig to tho bamboos, 
or risk falling out backwards. Tin* path ra|)idly 
becomes more diflicult, but the Bhil bearers, 
small, thin, wiry men, spring from rook to 
rock with incredible agility. In souu» places 
the sides of the mountain ait* very precipitous, 
but the jungle veils the chasm. Above gateway 
No. 7 aro three granaries, called math at Jedthanf. 
They aro domed, and measure 30 feet square. 
Their walls aro 5 feet thick, and they are used 
as offices by the English ufiicials who go up to 
reside on the mount lin. Below them are 
reservoirs for, water, and you cross the roofs of 
these to enter tho hothdrs. A long way above 


them to tho right of the road aro nine smaller 
Icothurs^ called nau Idhhas. They are the same 
as the lower ones in all respects except being 
smaller. They are used by Europeans as re- 
sidences, but tho wind blows with such force as 
to render them very uncomfortable. To the 
right of the Jeothdrs is tho Champavati palace, 
consisting of a series of a])artmonts on different 
terraces descending a long way and command- 
ing fine views. As the first syllable in the 
name of this palace is ])roiiouiiced decidedly 
short, there seems good reason for thinking that 
it ought to be pronounced sliort in the word 
“ Ch/impanir” also. It is true that iu the Uda 
Mdid and otIu;r works it is writtim as if long, 
and a story is told of the name being taken 
from a minister named “ Champa” or “.Jharnpil.” 
But consi(k?ring how oft(?u such stories are 
invented by the Hindus, Jind how unusual the 
name is for a man, it may fairly be supposed 
Unit this story also is a fiction. “ Champa” is 
a common name for a place, and unless tlio 
word should bo found written with the long a 
in very old writings, the fair supposition is that 
tlio city was called from the jasmine plant 
which was common in the locality. No. 8 
gatewaj' i.s called the !Makai Kothar gate, and 
beyond it is a wooden bridge wliicJi leads to 
gatow’ay No. 9, called the Pattanpur gate, at 
w iiieh tivo-tlurds of the ascent are finished. Ac- 
conling to the bearers tlieivhole ascent extends 
two and from the PaUaiq)ur gate to the 
summit is one hos. After about oO minute smore 
tliO tenth gateway is reached, and this opens 
upon the givat [)latforiu, above which is the 
scarped rock ivhich cfmtains tho temple of 
Hahakali. There is lu'i'o a small tank about 
100 feet by 80 feet, on the edge of whhdi. aro 
some temples in ruins. One however is roofed, 
and has lately been repaired or rebuilt by Hindu 
merchants. So far, ai*(!ording to the liralnnans, 
tigers aro known to come, but they do not 
ascend tho steps which lead to the top of the 
rock on which is Mahakuli’s slirine. 

The ascent f-o this crowning plateau is by stone 
ste[)s, very stoop, and consisting* of tho following 
fligiits : — 113 -4- 8 4~ ^4“ li^ 4“ 4' 4”3 4" 4 

+ 3 + 3 4- 3 4- 4 + 11 4- 11 + 3 + 7 = 220. 
Tho first great flight has a siding 2| feet 
broad of stone. The last flight leads to gate No. 
11, after passing which tho temple of MahUkiili 
is seen the left. This temple is 64| feet 
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from east to west, 18' 4' from north to south, 
and 17' 2*" high. Over the viindna is a sort of 
chamber 7 feet high, wliich is said to be the 
shrine of a Mnhamadaii plr. This holy man 
was called “Sajjan,” ajicl also “ Mania Salain,” 
and is said to have lioon a converted Rajput. 
There is a female ^Inslim who attends on the 
shrine. In tlie Mahakali temple there are gene- 
rally two Brahmans present who break u]) the 
cocoanuts offeretl, and receive money from the 
]>ilgrims. These Brahmans live in small cot- 
tages to the cast of the shrine. The shrine 
itself consists of a room with eight pillars, and 


paved with marble, where votaries assemble. To 
the left is a small recess where there is no image 
but a painting of the goddess. To the west of the 
temple there is a precipice of about one thousand 
feet, and on the brink of this is a pillar for lamps, 
the light of which must bo seen at a very great 
distance. At this point there is a magnificent 
view. The scarped platform on which stands the 
temple of Mahakiili looks as if it were formed by 
nature to have a citadel built ui)()a it. The scarp 
is quite 200 feet high, and in the old time when 
the fortifications were entire, and well gairisonecl, 
the i)lace ought to have been impregnable. 


STORY OF THE MERCHANT WHO STRUCK HIS MOTHER. 
BY THE REV. S. BEAL. 


“ I remember in years gone by, there were 500 
merchants in .lambudwipa, of whom a certain 
one was the chief, his name wasMaitri (Sse-cht). 
On one occasion, these merchants all assembled 
together, and began to consult how they might 
best embark on some expedition for the piiiiiose 
of getting gain. Having agreed upon a voyage 
in a certain direction, and settled all prelimi- 
naries ns to freight and provisioning the ship, 
they separated for a time, returning to their, 
homes, to take leave of their wives and families. 

“Now at this time, Maitri went to see his 
mother, to get her perniissiun and blessing ere 
lu' set out on the expedition contemplated. At 
this time his mother was living in retirement in 
the upper portion oV the house, exorcising her- 
s(ilf in religious discipline [laws of parity and 
self-restraint], 

“ Maitri approacliingjier, addressed his mother 
thus: ‘ Honoured mother! [or, honoured 
‘parent’] T am about to undertake a voyage 
by sea for the purpose of getting much profit. 
1 hope to return homo with gold, silver, jewels 
of every kind, and so be able to minister in every 
way to your comfort, and also to that of the 
members of my family [give luo then your per- 
mission and blessing].* 

“ Then his mother began to expostulate with 
him, and to say, ‘ Dear son ! wl.y venture your 
life at sea ? Surely you hav^ wealth enough at 
homo, and every comfort and necessary without 
stint. You can easily afford to give what is 
necessary in religious charity ; there is no im- 
pediment in the way of your liappinoss (merit). 
Darling son ! dear son ! fhe sea U full gf perils, 


boisterous winds, hungry and cruel monsters 
(fishes)y evil spirits, Rakshasis, and ghouls ; dear 
son 1 darling Maitri ! all these dangers infest 
the ocean ; and now I am getting old, and if 
you leave me now, although as you say you 
want to rcliirn a rich man to minister to rriy 
necessities, still the day of my death is so near, 
that all your pious intentions may bo of little 
use to mo ; stay, ilien, dear son I stay, to bo the 
comfort of my old ago ! [And so she entreated 
him throe times.] 

“Then Alaitri answered : ‘ Yes, dear mother, 
but still I must go I think of the wealtli I shall 
bring back, the gold and silver and jewels I think 
how I shall be able to nourish and cherish you 
in your old ago, and what gifts 1 can bestow 
in religious charity.’ 

“ Tlion hia mother arose from her seat, and 
threw her arras round his neck, and embraced 
him as she cried : ‘ Darling son ! dear Maitri ! 
I cannot let you go ; I cannot give you leave to 
risk your life on tlio ocean just to sock for gain ! 
Wo have money enough, we hav(3 all wo need at 
homo ! 1 cannot let you go I’ 

“ Then MCiitri thought thus : — ‘ My mother is 
cross witli mo, and does not want me to prosper, 
and so she forbids me go this voyage,* and then 
he got angry, and pulling his mother to the 
ground, ho slapped {/cicJcod) her head, and rushed 
it of the house. 

“ Then the merchants having assembled on 
the coast, and ofibrod their worship to the' Sea- 
God, selected five men to superintend the various 
departments (as before), and set sail. But sad 
to say ! their ship was soon overtaken by a storm, 
and broke to pieces, and all the merchants ex- 
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cept Mditri were lost;. But he, having clung 
to a plank, after tossing about on the waves for j 
a long time, was at length thrown on the shore | 
of ail islet called Vaisvadipa [North island or 
islet]. So Maitri, having refreshed himself with 
some wild seeds and medicinal herbs growing 
on the shore, at length recovered his strength, 
and began to explore the neighbourhood of the 
spot where he had been cast ashore. At length, 
as ho went on, ho came to a southern division ! 
(fork) of the island, and there he saw a path 
leading right before him. Following the track, 
after a .short distance ho saw, from a slight 
eminence, a city immediately in front of him, 
shining like silver, extremely beautiful and 
glorious ! it was full of towoi\s and palaces, sur- 
rounded by a lofty wall, and in every respect 
perfectly adorned [with lakes, woods, censers, 
flags, etc., etc.] and calculated for the unbridled 
indulgence of love and pleasure. In the centre 
of the city was a charming palace (called 
‘Merry-joy,’) built of the seven precious sub- 
stances, and most exquisite to behold ! 

“ And now, from the inside of the city therccamo 
forth four beautiful women, adorned with jewels, 
and every ornament calculated to please. Ap- : 
preaching the spot whoro Maitri was, they ad- 
dressed him as follows : — ‘ Welcome, 0 Muitri I 
let us conduct you within yonder city, there is 
no one there to interfere with us, and there is 
an abundance of every necessary for food and 
enjoyment. See yonder beautiful palace, called 
‘Joy and Pleasure,’ constructed of the seven 
precious substances ! It is there we four live, 
we rise up and lie down as wo like, with no one 
to molest us ! come then, oh Maitri ! entem there 
with us and enjoy our company without intor- 
ferenoo, wo will nourish you and cheiish yon 
with fondest care.’ So entering into that 
pleasant hall, Maitri enjoyed the society of these 
women, with no one (man) to dispute possession 
with him. Thus passed many, many years; 
nothing to interrupt the current of his ha])pi- 
nesB. At length, after a long lapse of time, 
these four women addressed 'Maitri, and said, 

‘ Dear MAiiri ; remain here with us, and go not 
to any other city,’ Then Maitri began to doubt 
about the matter, and ho thought ‘What do 
those women mean when they talk about other 
cities ? I will wait till they arc asleep, and then go 
and explore in every direction, and see whether 
there is good or bad luck in store for me.’ So 


j when they had dropped off to slumber, !\taitri 
j arose, and leaving the precious tower, and pass- 
ing throngh the eastern gate, ho entered tVio 
garden which surrounded the city, and then 
leaving this by the southern gate, ho struck 
into a road, along which ho pursued his way. 
At length ho saw before him at some distance 
a city of gold, most beautiful to look at, and in 
the middle of it a lovely palace called ‘ Ever 
Drunk,’ made of the seven precious substances 
and beautifully adorned. Now whilst ho gazed, 
lo ! eight beautiful women oarao forth from the 
city to the place where he stood, and addressed 
Maitri as follows : — ‘ Dear Maitri ! come neai’ 
and enter this city in our company, there is a 
beautiful palace which wo occupy, with no ono 
to molest us, there is no lack of any comfort or 
necessary within its walls ; cx)mD, then, and 
enjoy our society, whilst wo nourish and cherish 
you without intermission.’ So ho went with 
them, and enjoyed their company for many 
years, till at last, when they began to talk to 
him about going to any other city, his suspicions 
were aroused as before, and ho resolved when 
they were asleep to explore further, and find out 
what other cities there were. [And so bo dis- 
covered two other cities, ono built of crystal, 
the other of lapis lazuli, the first with sixteen, 
the other with thirty-twio maidens, who invited 
him to use their company as before.] On re- 
ceiving similar hints from these, in succession, 
ho wont on further discoveries, till at length ho 
saw an iron city, that appeared to him quite 
desolate, only ho hoard a voice constantly crying 
out ‘ Who is hungry ? who is thirsty ? who is 
naked ? who is weary ? who is a stranger ? 
who wishes to bo carried ?’ On hearing this 
voice, Maitri began to consider with himself: 
< At the other cities I found agreeable com- 
panions, but hero I see no one, but only hear 
this doleful voice. I must search into this.’ Ac- 
cordingly ho entered the city to see whence tbo 
voice proceeded. No sooner had ho passed 
through the gate, than it shut behind him, 
and he felt that he was alone within the walls 
and all escape cut off. On this he was filled 
with fear, his Ifrabs trembled, and the hairs 
of his body stood upright. Ho began to run to and 
fro in every direction, exclaiming, ‘Woe is mo ! 
lam undone ! I am ruined.’ At length, as he ran 
here and there, lo ! he saw confronting him a man, 
on wh6se head there was placed an iron wheel, 
I 
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—-this wheel red with heat, and glowingas from 
a furnace, terrible to behold. Seeing this turri- 
blp sight, M&itri exclaimed : ‘ Who are you ? 
why do you carry that terrible wheel on 
your head ?' On this, that wretched man re- 
plied : ‘ Dear sir ! is it possible you know mo not ? 
1 am a merchant chief called Qovinda.* Then 
Maitri asked him, and said, ‘ Pray then tell me, 
what dreadful crime have you committed in 
former days that you are constrained to wear 
that fiery wheel on your head ?* Then Govinda 
answered, ‘ Iii former days I was angry with and 
struck my mother on the head as she lay upon 
the ground, and for this reason I am condemn- 
ed to wear this fiery iron wheel around my 
head.’ At this time, Maitri, self-accused, began 
to cry out and lament; he was filled with 
remorse in recollection of his own conduct, and 
exclaimed in his agony, * Now am I caught like 
a deer in the snare.’ 


** Then a certain Yaksha, who kept guard 
over that city, whose name was Yiruka, sud- 
denly came to the spot, and removing the fiery 
wheel from off* the head of Govinda, he placed 
it on the head of Maitri. Then the wretched 
man cried out in his agony, and said, ‘ Oh, what 
have I done to merit this torment?’ [The 
Gdthas are to this effect.] To which the Yaksha 
replied, ‘You, wretched man, dared to strike 
(kick) your mother on the head as she lay on the 
ground ; now, therefore, on your head you must 
wear this fiery wheel, through 60,000 years 
your punishment shall last; be assured of this, 
through all these years you shall wear this 
wheel.’ 

“ ‘ Now, Bhikshus ! I was that wicked MMtri, 
and for 60,000 years I wore that wheel for 
disobedience to my mother ; so be ye assured 
that disobedience to your religious superiors 
will be punished in the same way.’ 


CORRESPONDJBNCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


PROF. WEBER AND BABU RAJENDRALALA 
MITKA, 

1. LcMer ‘puhlhhed in the Academy t Nov. 15, 1879. 
To Babu RAjendra L&la Mitra, Calcutta. 

** Ritterstrassc, 66, BorliD, S.W. : Oct. 27, 1870. 

•• My deau Sib, — I have just received your beau- 
tiful work on Buddha Ga^d, and my attention has 
naturally been drawn first to your polemic against 
my ideas on the influence of Greek, &c., art on 
India. I shall not attempt to defend them here, 
as our points of issue are so very different ; but I 
venture to call your attention to a gross mistake 
which you have committed on p. 178 note, when 
you say : ‘ Pr. W. erroneously calls the mother 
Devuki, who never had an opportunity to perform 
the maternal duty of nursing her child. Accord- 
ing to the Harivanki and the Bhdgavata Purdna, 
the child -as soon as born was taken away from her 
prison abode and left with YasodA, who reared it 
up. . . . Hindus in iliis country would never 

so grossly falsify the story as to make Devaki nurse 
her son.* Now, ray dear Sir, you certainly cannot 
liave road at all my paper on tlio KfishnajanraAsh- 
tamt as it stands translated in the Indian Anti‘ 
quary, vol. III. (1874) pp. 21 vol. VI. (1877) pp. 
281 /. For there you will find • 

(1) the distinct statement that at the festival of 
Krishna's birthday ho is to be represented as 

' From the Onetit'i-l, Oct. 9th, 1876, also reprinted in 
The Romantic Legend of iidkya Buddlut. 

■ In the Acadewy this was mispnntcd * VJ f’ ; the Babu, 
in his reply {Academyt Feb. 28;, appears uot todiare re- 


* drinking at his mother's breast' : Devakistanavh^ 
dhayOi {Mkrishnapratimd) Devahistanam dhava- 
yanti (better dhayamii ) : see vol. VI. 286 jf. ; and 
“ (2) at p. 285, vol. VI,® you will read the follow- 
ing statement: — ‘Here, again, is something very 
surprising about this representation. For while 
the legend throughout informs us that at Kf ishna’a 
birth there was danger in delay, that his father, 
Yasudeva, had to carry the newly-born child im- 
mediately away to escape the dangers that threat- 
ened him, the above representation, which shows 
us the mother and child (the former, too, “joyfully 
moved”) slumbering beside each other on a couch, 
presents a picture of undisturbed repose, and 
stands, therefore, in such direct contrast to the 
legend Aat it is difficult to suppose that both re- 
presentations have grown up on the same ground. 
The representation in this place appears as foreign 
as the difference discussed above (p. 283) in re- 
ference to the locality of Kyish^'s birth.* The 
passage quoted here runs thus: — ‘It is highly 
surprising, first of all, that, according to these 
statements, the sdtikdgriham (house for a woman 
in childbirth) is to be set up like a gdkulam. For 
the It^gend itself is quite consistent throughout in 
stating that B e v a k t gave birth to Krishna in 
prison. Evidently a transference has here taken 
place to D e V a k i of those ciroumstanoes in which 

marhed this, and Bpeaks quite eamoBUy of bis having 
failed to find in vol. Vl7. anything about the nativity of 
Christ.— A. W. 
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Y a j o d A who received the newly- born child im- 
mediately after his birth, on her part gave birth to 
her own child, that magical girl who is exchanged 
with him. The reason of this, indeed, can only be 
from the beginningy the celebration of the Jan- 
mdaktami festival stood in close relation to the 
representation of Krishna’s growing up among 
cowherds, and consequently this conception en- 
tirely preponderated over the other, according to 
which he was a prince born in prison.* 

“ (3) These differences between the ritual of 
Krishna’s birthday and between the legends of 
his birth are the very keystone of my theory of 
the foreign origin of the first. Thus you read in 
the Indian Antiquary ^ vol. 111.(1874), p. 21: — 
‘ The most difficult point in connection with the 
festival of the birthday of Krishna, as we now have 
described it, lies clearly in the description, and 
particularly in the pictorial representation, of him 
as a suckling at his mother's breast, and in the 
homage paid to the mother, represented as lying 
on a couch in a cow-house^ who has borne him, the 
lord of the world, in her womb. Such a repre- 
sentation of the god is a strange contrast to the 
other representations of him — to that of the epos, 
for example, in which ho appears as a warrior 
hero— and is, moreover, the only thing of its kind 
in India [mark the note]. Again, the j)ictorial 
representation of the festival differs in various 
details from the usual legends about Krishna’s 
birth in a way which it is difficult to explain. 
The enquirer is therefore not surprised if eternal 
grounds present themselves in explanation of this 
unique phenomonon, which give probability to 
the supposition that wo have in this festival some- 
thing transferred from outside, and retained, in 
spite of the incongruities it has given rise to, in 
the form in which it was received. And such 
grounds are, as a matter of fact, sufficiently 
numerous. . . 

“Professor Albr. \V16ek.” 

2. To the Editor of the Indian Antifiuary. 

Not having seen The Academy of 28th February 
till a few days ago, I was not aware that Babu 
R&jendral&la Mitra had replied to my letter of 
27th October last. This may account for the 
delay of this ; but I think it my duty not to let 
his statements pass without necessary correction. 
And as the Ind. Antitpiary brought out the Eng- 
lish version of my original paper, I hope you will 
not refuse to produce izi its columns this comple- 
ment to it. 

The Babu is fully entitled to call the mother in 
the picture in question {Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 350, 
from Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon) by the name of 
Ya^odA. for, in the legend, she is the nurse 
of Krishna, (see also my remarks on **Ya4od& 


lactans’’ in my paper on the 8apta6atakam of 
H4la, p. 208) ; but he has no right whatever to say 
that I have “ erroneously” called her Dovakf, 
or as ho now puts it that I have “ deliberately sub- 
stituted Dovaki for YasodA’* for in the ritual 
Dovaki too is described as Krishna’s nurse. 
With reference to the picture, therefore, both 
names are d priori equally justifiable— the one 
not more than the other. Nor do I lay any 
special stress on the title attached to it in Moor’s 
work, — not by rao, — as may be seen from my 
remarks (Ind, Ant. vol. VI. pp. 350, 351) : “ no 
direct reference to the special accounts of the 
manner in which the infant Krishna is represent- 
ed at the festival of the KrishnajanmAshtami is 
found in it ; ho is neither represented as ‘ asleep 
drinking at the breast,* nor ‘ pressing,’ &c.” And 
when I continue “ of the identity of the persons, 
however, tliere ciiu bo no reasonable doubt,” I 
refer to those doubts only which I discuss in the 
sequel, viz. of Niclas Miiller, Creuzer, Guigniaut — 
who on their part conceive tho mother to bo 
B h a V li n i or MA y H. If therefore tho Babu pre- 
fers to call the mother represented in that picture 
Y a 4 o d a rather than D e v a k i, he is quite 
welcome to do so. Whether she be the one or the 
other matters nothing in tho end, and does not iu 
the least affect the results arrived at iu my paper, 
which arc quite independent of tho question about 
this picture. 

My reclamation against him, the “ gross mis- 
take” with which I clqi,rgo him, refers to the 
arguments by which ho tries to support his own 
view of it. For when ho states : 2, that “ Devakf 
had no opportunity to perform the maternal duty 
of nursing her child,” as, 3, “ According to the 
Purdms Krishna was, as soon as born, taken 
away from his mother,” I beg on tho contrary to 
maintain, or rather to sopeat, that this is a mere 
begging of tho question. I never questioned at all 
that such were the legends of tho Purdnas, but I 
shewed that the ritual prescriptions for tho fes- 
tival of Kfishna’s birthday had a different aspect in 
vipw; and it is ju.st this very difference of tho two 
representations wliich serves as tho basis of iny 
theory of the foreign origin of tho latter. Now Dr. 
RA.jendralala may bo quite correct in saying that 
“ to the Vaishnava there is no scriptural authority 
higher than the Bhdgavata PurdnaP&H undoubtedly 
he is, when he says that “it entirely contradicts” 
my position; but ho fails to take into account two 
things— 1, that I* am fully aware of this incon- 
gruity, and have repeatedly noticed and commented 
upon tho fact that the Bhdgavata does not mention 
this sort of festival (soo e. g. pp. 170, 171, 179), 
and 2, that wo European scholars are not bound 
to swear by the authority of his scriptures and 
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go onr way without being fettered by so curious 
a specimen of hu mail credulity as the Blidgavata 
appears to us to be. 

It utterly astonishes mo how ho can still main- 
tain, and that too as requiring no commentary, 
the truth of his fourth statement; — “ That 
Hindus in India would not so grossly falsify the 
story as to make D c v a k i nurse her son.” From 
this daring a.ssortion of his, I concluded that he 
“ certainly couhl not have read at all my paper” on 
the festival in question in the Indian Antlqnar}^ 
vols. III. and Vl.^ Ho now maintains that ho had 
read it, but even at present I venture to say he 
lias not done so. Surely ho can only have cast 
a cursory glanoo over its contents, but he has 
entirely faileil to understand it or apprehend its 
purport. Otherwise, how could he, after alluding 
to the fanciful decoration of the lying-in chamber, 
and to tlic scones which are to he presented there, 
proceed to add — had you referred to these, you 
would have given a correct account of the cere- 
mony” ? Now the very things which ho demands 
liore, any one who looks into the paper at the 
pages referred to by himself (vol, VI. pp. iiSf) fh) will 
there find; for it was the very object 1 had in view 
in the paper, to collect so many of the ritual texts 
on the festival as to give a most detailed and 
iniiiuto description of the dilTcrcnt stages of it. 
And so far as I know, I have fairly succeeded in 
lining so, for till thi.s T have not found much fur- 
ther to add. But, to return to Dr. RfijondrulAla’s 
fourth statement as given above : it is in distinct 
contradiction to it, that tfieso ritual texts collect- 
ed b) luo prescribe that KrisbD,a is to be repre- 
sented at thisfc.stivalty< an infant child lying on the 
came couch with hi.s mother Devaki and drinking 
at her breast ; thus 1, 0. C. Sa. K. — imryahhe 
t-' f a n a pdyinam, 2, B. m d t u r uisavge s i a n a- 
pdyinah ; U, lid. Sn Krishn(q}raiimdm Dev a k i- 
6‘ f a n a ni dhdvayartini (d^liavaultni ?). Arc tho 
authors of those works — the Bhavishya {i. e, Bfia- 
nlshyoitara) Purdna, the Nlrnaya Sindhn, tho 
Vi'ntih'lcn, tho DhftrmasindJiasdnt, tho Janmdsh- 
tiinrirraJodndpana, not “ Hindus in India?” And 
w heu the Babu opposes to them his personal family 
traditions as a Vaishnava, and repeats that neither 
he nc)r his coreligionists believe in Krishna’s 
having been nursed by D o v a k 1, 1 bog to ask him 
how he intends to account for these ritual pre- 
scriptions ? I have to add, moreover, that they are 
fully corroborated by that oxoullent standard work 
on tho Vaishnava faith — the *HarU)hakttvild8a 
of Gopj^labhnUa, a copy of the Calcutta edition 
of which (Saka 1787, a/d. 1845, pp. 716, 4to) I 

» § 1 in vol. VI., pp. 161—180 ; § 2 in ih. pp. 281—301 ; 
§ 3, in vol. 111., pp. 21—26 and 47—52 ; and § 4 in vol. 
VI., pp. 349-354. 


received a few years ago (1875) through the 
kindness of my learned friend Dp. R, Rost, with 
whom I had seen it during my last stay in London 
(1874). There we not only find on p. 532 the first 
of the above quotations with the remarkable vari- 
ous reading moreover in the scholium of praenutdt 
explained by ksharUastanij but at p. 538 wo 
read still more distinctly of Devaki as lying on 
her couch with oozing breast.^ (muta.payodliardm) 
and of Krishna as ” sucking at them” (taduUamje 

t a n a m dhayam) ; and lastly at p. 536 wo have 
Devaki again giving the breast to her son, who while 
drinking presses tho nipple with his hand, — dada^ 
t/iduHtti iu pufraaya atanam | piyarndfiah (read 
onatib) atanam. ao Hra kachdyre pdnind aptriia^i. 

I do not doubt in the least tho accuracy of the 
Babu’s testimony that at present ” tho pictorial 
representation i.s not deemed an essential part 
of tho ceremony, nor is it anywhere produced in 
Bengal on tho occasion of tho fast,” but, testimony 
against testimony, there unia a time when this was 
othcTwi.se, and even that timo cannot be very 
remote, for the ritual texts contain abundant 
testimony to tho contrary. Local and provincial 
habits can never silence the voice of literary 
documents. 

Moreover, tho first of the passages quoted above 
appears to bo known to tho Babu also from some 
source independent of my paper ; for after quoting 
it ho proceeds : “ had you not stopped short in 
your quotation, you would have added that the 
child should bo four-handed, holding a mace, a 
discus, &c.” and then he adds : the words of the 

text : ^anuhachakragadd ” Now I would 

remark that tlie sources from which I drew the 
passage do not contain this verse, as ho might have 
easily perceived himself by comparing p. 286, 
where the text of my sources breaks off at the first 
hemistich of v. 33 with p. 280, whero it continues 
with the second hemistich of tho same verse ; there 
is no ro^ left for his verse between these two 
halves. Ho must therefore have taken it from 
some other source not used by me.* And this 
being so, ho ought certainly to have expressed 
himself in other terms, for those used by him 
imply an accusation of my having left out some- 
thing that miglit have been opposed to ray purpose. 
This is a very serious insinuation, as in his opinion 
” tho correct account of the ceremony” as contained 
in this verso and in tho other details which ho desi- 
doratt s in my paper, whereas they are described 
in it with all possible minutencsB, “would. have 
seriously interfered with the analogy between the 
nativity of Krish]^ and that of Christ,” which I 

* By the byo the HaribhaktivilAsa has hit verso at 
532, bat with a variout reading : wa/idjpi^rnain, for lua 
mahApemyaih, ^ 
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COllRESPONDENGE 

“ undertook to establish.’* With regard to this 
latter point, and ])articularly to this very * inter- 
ference, * our views on the subject are really so 
entirely at variance that it is bettor I should stop 
short here. 

BerUiit 2Uh April 1880. A. Weber. 

THE REMNANT OF THE ORIGINAL ARYAN 
RACE. 

It is said that Major Biddulph, stationed on tho 
Kashmir boundary, has ])rcpa.rcd a report upon 
the customs, tho languages, and the folklore of 
the singular communities among whom ho has 
been residing for a long time. From Major Hid- 
dulph’s peculiar advantages and opportunitie.s 
may be expected, say.s tho Pioneer^ a com])leto 
account of people who are a survival of the old 
Ai’yana from whom all civilized mankind of the 
present day is probably descended. Burgeon- 
Major Btfllow, meanwhile, lias been examining a 
few men from the cantons on tho south-we.st of 
DArdistiiii, peopled by a similar race, who in 
one respect are still more interesting, for their 
country has never yet been visited by a civilized 
traveller. But in appearance and language they 
closely resemble tho Danis, and, unlike them, 
have not embraced tho creed of their Muhnnima- I 
dan neighbours. The tongues .spoken in all these 
hills arc, for tho rno.st part, Aryan ; not descended 
from Sanskrit, and, indeed, of earlier origin than 
that clas.sical language. On the northern slope s 
of tho mountains Parst words prevail ; in the 
southern caritoii.s some of the words r(‘seiul)le 
Greek, some Latin, some those of modern Europe. 
They inako (and freely eonsurne) grape wine, 
something like a crmhi Burgundy. Those who 
arc not Musalmaus believe in one God, but 
ern[)loy tho inlorcessioii of minor power.s, repre- 
sented by images. They also occasionally canon- 
ize great men whom they have lo.st by (k'atli. 
They are nanally monogamons, opposed to divorce, 
aiidfeorict dofendcr.s of thcehastity of their unmar- 
ried girls. These latter liave bine, grey, or hazel 
eyes ; black hair is tho exception amongst them ; 
and when young, they are of such remarkable 
comeliness as to be in great demand in the slave 
markets of adjacent countries. Authontic informa- 
tion concerning these interesting races cannot but 
bo anxiously awaited by all who realize tho nature 
of tho questions iiwolvcd. — Gloh(\ April 17. 

Ancient Ai’aiuan Poetry.— M r. W. A. Clous- 
ton, of Glasgow, intends issuing by private sub- 
scription a limited edition of A Tmamry of Ancient 
Arahian Poatry. Tt will includo sficciraens from 

Amrulkais, Tai . fa, Zoliair, Lebeid, Antara, 

■ _ 

* Conf. Ind, Ant, vul. IV 
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Aram, and llarctli, be.side.s a selection from the 
well-known Bedawin Komimco of Ajifar, by Asnui'i, 
who wa.s one of the stars of the Court of Ilamn- 
al-liaschid. The most striking passages of tlio 
Modllfih'nf which, h.ave been rendered into English 
verso by various translators will be given iii the 
appendix. Profe.ssor G. F. Nicholl, ALA., of Ox- 
ford LIniversity, and King’s College, London 
will furnish some critical notes on obscure ^la.s- 
.sages of Sir AVilHam .7oiu‘s’ Knglisli text of tho 
Modlhihitf and Air. .). W. Redliuuse, the eminent 
Orientalist, will contribute an original translation 
of the celebrated Poem of the Afantlc, by Ka'b, sou 
of Zuheyr, son of^bA Siilma, with critical notes, 

NOTKS ANT) h^UERIES. 

PiuirKU Names. — W ith reference to Mr. 
George A. Grierson’s letter in tho Lu/oryi An/l~ 
qniiyy^ ante p. I ll, I beg to state that in tho 
Aly.soro Province tho custom of boring tho right 
side ol* the nostrils of tho children whoso elder 
brothers or sisters died soon after their birth 
prevails. Such children are called 

(7«a(?f( “'rock. 1 Jlnrha — madman. 

Kalla —niowL*. I T/py^c^'—dunghill. 

The last iiame is givoii after some rubbish from 
a dungliill has heiui brought in a sieve, and the 
child placed iu it. 

I learn that this custom prevails in the Aladras 
Presidency also, and that the names given there 
arc Oiauhta, Kalian, Kiyijian. (/u^/»po/ being the 
'Tamil word for dmighiW), and Vtiiiha.n or the 
Alargosa tree. It docs not appear that the mother 
herself changes her name as in Bengal. 

As the district in which Piiow live is close to 
the Southern Alaratha Country, it is probahlo 
tluit the custom ])revuils there also. 

NIkIyaN AlYANliiK. 

Shiiiioya, 2drd Maij 18^0. 

With reference toMr. GricrsoiTs rcipicst at p. I l l 
of tho current volume of the LiLlian Anilqaary, 
T may inciitioii that tho custom of calling a now'- 
born child (after the parent lias lost a first-born 
or more in suece.ssion) by an opprobrious iiarne, 
i.s common amongst many castes in Southern 
India — including even Aluhaiuniadaus. 

Any ono well aeipiainted with llio custo^is of 
tho natives could add much to Air. Grierson’s 
information on the subject. 

Kuppasvdmi ( -^ Sir Diinghoap) is one of the 
commonest names for such children, and they 
liavo the distiiignisliing mark of a pierced nostril 
and ear (on the right side) with a knob of gold in it. 
Other names arc ChallhupiUlai and GhnraiaiyduA 

Madras, B. R. B. 

p. 238 ; vol. VI. p. l^S. 
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3. Braiimani Duck. — What ia the origin of the 
terra ** Bnihraaiii Duck” ? Tt is applied to the 
bird usually known to natives as Chakwa and 
Chakwi, scientific name yinas casarca or Oasarca 
rntila. The terra Biahmani as used to qualify 
this bird is quite unknown to the natives of 
the Baiijab, who cun make no conjecture why it 
should have come to be used by the English. On 
what grounds is the bird held sacred ? 

Ferozeporc. 11. C. Temple. 

t. Inoun Arms. — N o country in the world can 
vie with Hindustan either for splendor or variety 
in the ]n*odnction of implements of war, as any one 
will sec by paying a visit to tho^ollcctiou of Arms 
exliibited at the India Museum. Tlie TTon. MT. 
Egerton, M.A., ]\r.P., has compiled a “ Handbook” 
of this collection; it is illustrated by coloured en- 
gravings of the choicest arms in the collection, and 
has an introductory sketch ofthe Military History 
of India. The thanks of antirpiaries are due to Mr. 
Egerton for compiling this catalogue, and thus 
bringing together in one volume, matter that forms 
an important Indian Historical Monograph. 

NiC.A Figures. — F riar Jordamis, (cir. 
ill the 4th chapter of his Marvehi in speaking of 
Western India, says— “There bo also venomous 
animals, such as many serjicnts, big beyoml 
Ijounds, and of divers colours, black, red, white, and 
green, and parti-coloured ; two-headed also, tlircc- 
beaded, and nve-hoaded. Admirable marvels !” 

Col. Yule remarks on^tliis, — that “ two-headed 
and even throe-lieaded serpents might bo sug- 
gested by the appearance of a cobra with dilated 
hood and speotaclesji especially if the spectator 
were (as probably would be the case) in a great 
frigid. But i'ovjlvi^ heads T can make no apology.” 

'Pile Xaga stones to bo seen in every village in 
the Koiikau re])resont ]T 4 *incipally three and five- 
headed snakes. May they not have given rise to 
J ordanus’s polyecphalous marvels ? But if so, 
what gave rise to the Naga. figures having so many 
heads? There is oiuj at Banavasi with five heads 
and a Pali inscri])tioii in the 12th year of King 
Satakarmi Haritiputa. 

THE ASTATIC SOCIETIES. 

The Jotu'ual of the Rojfnl Affiaiic Socictyy vol. 
XII, part i. (Jan. 1880) commences with an 
article by Mr. lledhouso on “ The Most Comely 
Names” — that is, on tho various epithets applied 
by orthodox Muhammadan writers to their god, 
Tho author gives a list of 552 such epithets com- 
piled from various previous lists, explaining each 
epithet, with references, where necessary, to the 
Kiirau. It ivS abundantly evident, therefore, that 

^ Tkd Acddcmy, April 24, 18W0, p. 31(J, 

l 


the number of “ tho most comely names” has by 
no means been confined to any sacred number^ 
such as 77, 99, 101, or 1,000, iu spite of the frequent 
references to the “ niiicty-niiie names of God.” 
In Mr. Redhouse’s notes to each so-called name 
will bo found several interesting points of Muslem 
superstition. The ne.xt article is by 8ir Henry 
Rawlinson. It is — “ Notes on a newly-discovered 
Clay Cylinder of Cyrus tho Groat.” In it he gives ix 
transliteration and translation of a highly interest- 
ing inscription, togotlier with a useful historical 
introduction. The cylinder records in effect an 
edict issued by (vyrus after his comiuest of Babylon 
and of the reigning king, Nabu-nahid (tho 
Nabonidiis of tho Greck.s). Tho record gives the 
genealogy of Cyrus in the order stated by Herodo- 
tus, viz., 1, Akhiemenes ; 2, Teispes (Sispis) ; 
2>, Cyrus (Kurus) ; 4, Cambyscs (Kambujiya) ; 
5, Cyrus (Kurus) the Great. 

i^Ir. R. Sewell, M.C.S., follows with a note on 
Hwon Tiisang’s account of Dhanakachoka, and 
Mr. Fergusson gives ex[)ressiuii to the doubt with 
which he -very rightly, as it seems to us — regards 
Mr. Sewell’s [)roposed explanation. M, Sauvuirc 
completes, from a newly ftiscovered MS, at Gotha, 
his iranslatioii of tho interesting iron ti so on 
AVeiglits and Measures by M^rEliy/1, Archbishop 
of Ncsibe.^ Tho number closes with a lengthy 
discussion as to the ago of the Ajanta Caves, 
consi.stiiig of a paper by Il/ljeiidralala J^Iitra, Rai 
Bahadur, followed by a note by Mr. Fergusson. 
Dr. RajondmlAla argues that certain inscrijitions 
ill the caves are in an alphabet that assimilates 
• to that of “ the Gujarat dated plates, which belong 
I to the 2iid century AD.,” and therefore these 
I iiiscrif>tions fall between the 3rd century B.C. and' 
i tho 2nd A.l). But no scholar now holds that any 
I of the dates on ])lates from Gujarat are earlier 
than the 5th century, and they come down at least 
to tho 7th. Arguing exclusively from tlic ago ho 
thus assigns to inseri])tions in certain caves, he 
concludes that the painl.iiigs in others aro from 
18<'0 to 2000 years old. Mr. Fergusson trusting 
rather to architectural style and details in deter- 
mining the age of ihe monuments, whero the 
evidence of tho inscriptions is so unsatisfactory, 
concludes that the paintings in Cave No. 1 may 
bo of as late a date as the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. 

Part ii, (April) opens with Max Muller’s paper 
on Sanskrit texts discovered in Japan, which has 
also been printed separately.* Tho next consists of 
Extracts from an Official Report to the Government 
of India on the islands and antiquities of Bahrein, 
by Captain Durand. To this are added valuable 
and suggestive notes by Sir H. Rawlinson, con- 

* See Book Notice, p. 233. 
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taiiihig much new and inlei’esting matter relating 
to the Persian Giilf accumulated since Vincent 
and Iloeron conducted their investigations. 

This Is followed by Notes on the Locality and 
Population of the Tribes dwelling between the 
Brahmaputra and Ningthi Hi vers,’* by the late 
G. II. Damnnt, M.A. The paper is accompanied 
by tables of comparative vocabularies. 

** On the Saka, Saiiivat, and Gupta Eras’’ — a sup- 
plement to his paper “On Indian Chronology,” (N. 

S. vol. IV. pp. 81 - 137), by J. Fergussori, D.C.L., 
^c. takes up, first the dates of the Indo-Soythian 
inscriptions of Kanishka, Huvishka, Vasudeva, 
&c which the author regards as dating from tho 
6aka era established, he believes, “ by King 
Kanislika, who himself was a Saka king.” This 
is .supported by the fact of Oondopharos, in the Hr.st 
century, being anterior to Kiini.shka, and coins of 
the time of Domitian, Trajau, and Ifadriau, being 
found with tliose of Kadphises, Kanishka, and 
Oorke in a tope in Afghanistan. Secondly, tho 
Kshatrapa coins, he contends, do not date from 
the Vikrama Saiiivat, but fi’om tin* Saka era, and 
overlap the earlier Guptas, and that ibo Vikrama 
Saiiivat was not in u.so till about the year 1000, 
when it was iutroduced and dated from (>00 years, 
or ten cycles before the; battle of Karur, a.s,sumed 
to havo been fought in A.I). 514, in the timo 
of Ilarsha Vikramaditya ; and at the same time 
the ITarsha era, dating 1000 years before tho samo 
event, or 450 B.O., was proposed and partially 
osiablisbed. Tho Guptas be n'gards as dated from 
A.I). 318-10, and that the “ foreign invaders” ulio 
overthrew them were the AVbite Huns whom 
Kosinas Indikopleusies mentions a.s ‘a powerful 
nation in the norlli of India, early in the sixth 
century. 

“'Pile Meglia Sutra” by 0. llc'iidall, follows and 
give.-, tl’.e text and a translation of tins late N'Vru* 
of the ^lahivyana .school, from the Nepalese MSS. 
at Cambridge. 

The next article is “ Historical and Arcliamlogi- 
cal Notes on a Journey in South-Western Persia, 
1877-78,” liy A. Houtem-Seluudler ; and the last 
in this number is on tho “ Identili cation of the 
* Ihtwri* of the Mii.slim.s with the Zodiacnl 
Light of Europeans,” by J. W. Hcdhousc, This is. 
a eontinuatioii of a paper on tho samo subject 
in vol. X. 

'riie third part, for July 1880, contains a second 
paper by Mr. E. L. Jlraiulrelh on the Gaurian 
compared with tho Homance languages, in con- 
tinuation of tlic firstin vol. XT. In this interesting 
paper the author earefully devolopes many striking 
analogies existin’' between the forms in which San.s- 
krit has brol en np into the variou.s modern 

* See Boafs C'^tvna, p. IJOiT, 


PiAkrits, and tho way in which Latin broke up into 
the various Romance languages of modern Europe. 
These analogies are not only veiy marked and 
extend to many details as between one Pi-rikrit 
and one Homance language, but what is more 
strikingly curious even, wc find one Piakrit 
following the precise analogy in its derivations 
from Sanskrit that Italian does in its derivations 
from Latin, whilst another is in as clo.so analogy to 
French. Take as examples Sansk. riur-ufl ‘ man’ ; 
Sindhi, nnr-u\ Hindi, nar\ and compare Lat. ana- 
ntt, Ital. an./i-o, Fr. an; or Sans, .////r-d, Sind. /i57i- 
o, H. with Ijjit. ros-a, It. ros-a, Fr. or, 

again, San. hhltjf is\ Sind, hhift-l, Hind. IMf, and 
Lat. fitrt'-hy It. Fr. four; Ac. Tho next 

paper is by AriMinius Vambery, “ (Jii the Uzbeg 
Epo.s,” a poem in 71- cantos containing upwards 
of 4.300 disticbons in the metro of tho Mr joint, n 
of Jami. It i.s from a M.S. in tho Imperial 
Library of Vienna, and bears date upon the last 
page of l>lt) A. H. (1510 A. 1).), and must have 
been written shortly after the death of its autlior, 
I’riiico Mclicmmed Salih, the son of Mir Said, 
formerly ruler of Kliarezm. ’fho poem celebrates 
the glories of bis ma.ster tin* great Uzbeg Obief- 
ta.in, Sheibani Kluiii, and IVom its length, the 
historical events related are brought beluri.* us 
in such detail, and with such episodes, a.s neither 
Haber nor Mirkond, nor the .Ifaslihfi used 

by Er.skine, and still loss the little 
edited by the Russian Orientalist K. Berezin, in 
1<8R>, can supply us, narrative commonees 

with Slajibaui’s first march upon Samarkand, lluai 
governed by Baki 4’(U*kban ; then follow bis 
engagements with the Mirzas (a.s tlic ’rimurides am 
callt*d) in 'rnuisoxiuna, in whieh Baber [ilays a 
prominent ]>art, particularly in the account of the 
siege of Samarkand, and ol’ tho troulile.s which the 
founder of the Mogul# dynasty in India bad to 
sillier at the baiuls of bis triumphant rival. 
After the rxpulsioii of Baber and the downfall 
of the Mirzas, which led to the defeat of the 
Mongol auxiliaries of Baber, Sheibani crosses the 
Oxus (called Ukii/ or Ugliiiz by the autlior), ami 
entor.s upon the long war w’itli tho chiMroii ol 
Mirza Husein Baikara, and with Klio.sru Sliali, 
the lord of Ituhistan— comprizing in those days 
Badakhshan, Kliatlaii, Uervaz, Ro.shari, and 
Shignan. After the defeat and death of thi.s 
Turkish jiriuce, Sheiliani eoncliides the war against 
Kharezm, where Chin Soli, the chief of the great 
Adu-Tiirkoman tribe, made a vigorous resistance, 
and inflicted heavy losses on the lTzbcg.s, who had 
to besiege I lie capital of the .said country for eleven 
months, and only reduccil it through the indomi- 
table perseverance of Sheibani. Here the poem 

; AsiaC lUd. vol. XX,, p. 529. 

I 
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comes to close about 150,5 A.D. before the capture 
of Herat in 1«507, and only five years after Shei- 
bani’s first ap[X5arancc before Samarkand in 1I>00. 

The next paper is a translation by Dr. Kern of 
the two separate edicts of Asoka at Dhauli and 
Jnugada, to which wo shall have occasion to refer 
elsewhere. 

This is followed by a “ Grammatical Sketch of 
thcKakhycii Liinguago” by the liev. J. N. Cushing, 
of the American baptist Mission, Itangoon. Ka- 
khycn is the Ihirman name for the Singjiho or 
Chingimi people occupying the mountainous tract 
stretching from Upper Asam across JN'orthern 
Ihirma into the Chinese province of Yii-nan. 

The last paper is “ Notes on the Libyan Lan- 
guages” hy Prof. F. W. Newman. 

InthoJoHniol bsnd/Vyac for February, ^rarch, 
April 1880, M (dcrniont (lanneau continuos 
lus noto.s on “ La Coupe Phenieienne do PalestiMna 
et rune dcs sources do Part et de la Mythologio 
HelLnnpies.” — M. Masporo gives the first part 
of a .study of certain pictures and Egyptian texts 
relating to Funerals. — M. C. do Harlez gives his 
iifth paper on the “ Origincs da Zuroastrisme,” 


treating of the FravaMe; the inferior evil 
genii— Ydtiii*, Pairikas, Kayadhas, Kayaredhas^ 
Jains, and Aahem-oghas ; Mazdean eschatology ; 
and Zoroaster and the legends.— M. Sauvaire 
publishes the first part of his Materials for the 
History of Musalman Numismatic.s and Metro- 
logy.— M. lo Marquis do Vogue has an interesting 
note on the form of the toinbof Eshmdnazar, king 
of Bidon, whoso inscri}>cd sarcophagus is one of 
tlio most valu.ablo remains preserved in the 
Louvre, with an attempt to translate the Phoonician 
legend engraved on it. This is followed by the 
first part of a masterly study by M. Senart on 
Iho inscriptions of I’iyadasi, to which we shall 
refer at length at a later page. Tho number 
closes with tho Proceedings and book Notices, in 
tlie number for Mny-June, M. Maspero concludes 
his study on Egyptian funerary paintings ; M. 
Sauvairc continues his ‘ Materials* ; and M. Bcnart 
his inscriptions of Piyadasi ; while M. St. Gruyard 
gives his fifth series of Notes oh Assyrian Lexico- 
graphy. The Froccodings arc followed by trans- 
lations of the Van inscriptions by ^1. Guyard and 
several Babyloniai\ records by M. Oppert. 
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CoMPAKA rrve GkAMMAU (»1 TUK G \( ni AV A(JKS, 

with sjjLvilil refV'ivnce to the bn'^teni lliudi. by A. F. J{. 

Koernie. Gl’nil.Hier ct Co. : 1851).) 

In vols. XLI. to NEl 11. (1H7-J— 1) ofthc/menmZ 
t>f the Asuitic of d Ih*. Hoernlc l.)ronght 

out a series of cs.says on tho Gaiidiaii (/. c., Buiis- 
kritic) langunges of N. India, Avhieh attracted a 
grcatdeal of attention Uinong oriental philologists. 
These essays Avero sub.se({U0ntly expanded and 
cornpletod by tho author, who by a continued and 
more matured study of tho subject Avas enabled to 
introduce a numbei’ of moddieations, con-cctions, 
and additions. ^J’he book at the licad of I Ids notice 
is thH.s the outcome of many years’ labour in this 
particular field of enquiry, and nut only contains 
Avithin a comparatively' small compass a va.st 
amount of information, but also shoAVs the trained 
philologist by the seiontilic method and the spirit 
of incisive research by which it is pervaded. Dr. 
Hoornlo rightly lays groat stress on the dialectical 
varieties of the .spoken languages and on the forms 
of .speech exhibited by them, and claims a full 
share of importance for tlie fact that “ in most 
cases adjoining languages and dialects pass into 
each other so imperceptibly that the determination 
of tho limits of each Avill abvays remain more 
or less a matter of doubt and dispute.” As the 
Avork Avas originally intended to bo a grammar of 
Eastern Hindi, this language ha.s been alloAA^ed to 
remain the centre of the autlior's researches round 


Avhich the other languages have been grouped 
under each subject in se]>arate paragraphs beaded 
“afliiiitios” and “derivation,” an .Trrangoment 
which does not in the It^ast detract from tho merits 
of the book as a Comparative Graminar of all the 
Gaudian languages. As regards the important 
linguistical results of Dr. Hoernle’s investigations, 
Avo must forbear following him through the 
laborious processes and ingenious combinations 
l>y which lie has been enabled to formulate them. 
The hi.storical development of the languages is 
brielly .summo<l up as follows : — “ Four periods may 
be distingui.sbed in the linguistic history of India. 
Finst, Avbcn the M a ga d h i tongue in some form 
Avas the only Aryan vernacular in North India. 
Secondly, Avhen the S a u r a s e n t tongue existed 
there beside the Magadln, the one occupying tho 
north-Avestorn, tlio other tho south-eastern half. 
Thirdly, when these were broken up, each into two 
•speeches, the W. and N. G a u d i a n, and the E. and 
S. G a u d i a n. Fourthly, when these four speeches 
were subdivided into the several Gaudian lan- 
guages. Th(3 last period is that now prevailing.” 
Concerning their philological classification, Dr. 
Tlocrnle has arrived at tho following ooiiclusions : — 
“ Since BangAli and Oriya are accounted separate 
languages from Eastern Hindi, and Panj&bi, 
Gnjardtiand Sindhtfrom We.stern Hindi, d foriioH 
Eastern Hindi and Western Hindi must bo con- 
sidered as distinct languages, and not merely as 
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dialects of one and the same.’^ And further, “ tho 
languages divide thenj selves into two largo 
groups or two great forms of speech; the one 
extending over the Eastern half of North-Tndia and 
comprising Eastern Hindi, BaiigAli and Oriya; 
the other covering its Western half and including 
Western Hindi, Panjilbi, Gujarati, Sindhi.” To 
the former group must also bo added Mar/lthi as 
representative of the Southern Gaudian speech, 
and to the latter NepApli as representative of the 
Northern Gaudian. By endeavouring to trace tho 
growth of these languages through its succossivo 
stages, be it of development or decay, back to the 
earlier Pr&krits, the author has had to grapple 
with a most diHicult problem. While, however, 
some of his views may perhaps appear hazardous 
and open to controversy, no one will for a mo- 
ment question that his work is of’ sterling value as 
a solid contribution to Prakrit philology in its 
widest sense, trustwortliy alike for the linguistic 
materials it communicates, and for the sound 
principles it applies in analysing them. 

R. R. 

Tnr, ViNAVAPTT.VKAM. Ediud by Dr. Tt. Oldonberj^. Vol. I. 

Tho MahAvaertfa. 1871). Vbd. TI. The C'ullavagga. 1880. 

(Loudon : Williama and Norgatc.) 

Dr. Gldcnborg did well in selecting the Vuxaya- 
pituhi for publication in preference to auy other 
portion of the sacred canon of tho Southern 
Buddhists. No part of it had ever boeu published, 
and but few fragments were known from Gogorly*.s 
and Coles’ translations. The VliKiyaplUtka besides, 
is important not only as containing tho eccle.sias- 
tical code of the Buddhists, but also as furnishing 
an excellent insight into tho state of Hindu society 
and civilization in the early centuries of Buddlusm 
upwards of years ago : and for the history 
of that period it supplies more complete and 
more valuable data than may bo found anywhere 
in the wide range of Buddhistic literature. The 
Editor defines, in the Introduction to the first 
volume, the peculiar character of the Vliiayain takii 
as distinct from the Suttajiitakay or ethical code, 
and discusses tho leading questions as to tho 
origin and historical position of tho work. The 
result at which ho arrives as to tho date of its 
final revision is that that must have taken place 
some time before tho council of V o s d 1 1 , or about 
400 B.O. His remarks on tho school to which the 
existing Vinnya text belongs, and on tho original 
seat of the PA.li language, are certainly full of 
intorost, and if his reasoning docs not in every 
case carry conviction with it, it certainly leads on 
towards an eventual settlement of the various im- 
portant questions vi'der discussion. The work is 
to bo completed iu five volumes, two of which, 
comprising tho Malidvagga and tfio Chullavagga, 


have appeared. Tho various Indices, added to the 
second volume, are most valuable : and tho caro 
with which tho text has been edited reflects the 
greatest credit on tho promising scholar who is 
making these authentic records of an auciciit 
priestly organization available to his fcllow- 
studenta. 

R. R. 

“On Sanskrit Tkxts discovered in Japan.” By IVof. 

F. Mux Miillor, 1S8U, pp. yo und om.* i>luto (facsimilo). 

This now pamphlet by Prof. I^Iax Muller is a 
separate impres.sion (from vol. XTI., N. S,, of tho 
Journal of ilui Uoyal Antatlc Society) of a lecture 
lately delivered before tho Society, andofw’hich 
more or loss incorrect notices a|>peared in tho 
papers at tho time. 

Tt had long been known that Chinese pilgrims 
had, in tho earlier centuries A. 1)., taken Sanskrit 
books to China and the flirthest East, but all 
enquiries seemed fruitless, .*ind the discovery now 
annouuced is entirely due to Prof. Max Muller’s 
unwearied exertions : a Japanese pupil at last got 
him the text now published. All must hope that 
this is merely tho first, and that many others will 
follow. 

Tho text is of a Malulydna-sntra termed * Snkhl- 
vaiiryuhaf and belongs to that later stage of 
Indian Buddhism when tho early simple and 
grand ideas of that religion had been modified 
after the usual Indian pattern, ft is a mixture of 
frigid exaggeration with an Indian ])retence at 
exactness, and contains a cliihlish account of a 
heaven called S n k h a v a 1 1 , which the Buddhist 
is su])poscd to reach by pei^iistent and heartless 
formalities, and to live there for ever. This twad- 
dle is, then, of no value, and every one will agree 
■with Prof. Max Miillcr in lioping that the Japanese 
Buddhists >vill uoav begwi to “ purify and reform 
their religion, that is to bring it back to its ori- 
ginal form, . . a work that must be done before 

anything else can bo attempted.” 

Thus, tho interest attaching to this tract depends 
on secondary inferences which may bo safely drawn 
from it : these arc important in their way. 

Tho first is : that these Buddhist treatises, even 
the latest, existed in recensions of very diflerent 
lengths, as is tho case with a large number of 
Hindu books even now. But this particular recen- 
sion, recovered from Japan, seems not to exist now 
in NcpS.1. , 

Secondly, it may bo inferred that in all probability 
it will be possible to find older MSS, in China and 
Japan than in India. It may safely be said that 
no MS. written one thousand years ago is now 
existent in India, and that it is almost impossible 
to find ono written five hundred years ago, for 
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most MSS, which claim to be of that dale are 
merely copies o£ old MSS. the dates of which arc 
repeated by the copyists. The Siikhavatt-vyuha 
is written in a northern form of Nagart which 
belongs to a comparatively recent period, but 
many of the letters have not been copied exactly, 
and it is impossible to fix the date satisfactorily. 

Any one wlio will take the trouble to compare 
iho facsimile ])lato with the corresponding text on 
p. MO will not fail to admire the admirable way 
in whieii Prof. Max Miilier has restored this almost 
illegible and very corrupt text. 

In tlio notes (pp. 24, etc.) the Professor has 
discussed and cleared np the meaning of a num- 
ber of difficult words which perpetually occur in 
Jluddhi.st texts, and many of which arc of great 
int('rest to Sanskrit students. 

On p. 7 the Professor identifies Koiikana- 
p u r a with the we.stern const of the Dekhan, but 
t.he ])resence of a forest of the Porassus palm there 
is decisive against this, as it onl}" grows in largo 
numbers in dry ])laccs; Ivoiikanapura is 
surely K oiikanaha ll i, a former chief town in 
the ^ly.sore territory. 

A. B. 

Misi. rLLANi'ors Essays to S« luin rs, hy 

lin.m 1l<*u,iditori Ksr(., E.ll.S., Die ike. 

‘J bi)iidofi : TniluKTit Oo. ]SS(j. 

dTjese tw'o voluino.s of Messrs Trilbncr Co.’s 
‘ Oriental Series’ contain a number of papers coii- 
iribiited principally to tlie Jiwrnal of (hr. Asiaiic 
iS’M/'/r/v/ of Brncjal betweau the yoar.s 181 7 and 18r»M, 
find relating chielly to the languages and cthiiolog}' 
f»l' the aboriginal tribes of India, witli .some other 
e.ssay.^ of a more general ehui’acter. The first 
Essay on tlio Kochh, ]ludu and Dhimril tribes 
a p] feared separately at Calcutta in 1817, tlie tenth 
and eleventh on Ujc Route of the Ne|)alcse ^Mission 
to Pekin, and on tlic Route from Kathmandd to 
Darjiling, with the twell’th, on the Systems of Law 
and j’oliec in Nepill, were published in the Sth c- 
fiii/iS fcijiii (lie Rrcords if IJriiynl. Idle short jiajjor 
on tlie Native ]\lethod of making the jiaper called 
‘Nepalese,’ is from the TroamdionH of (hr Aifcical- 
htral iSocirfy; and tlio Letters oii Vernuenlar.s, 
with which the second volurno concludes, are 
reprinted from the Frinid of India, 1818. 

“ Almost all the papers,” says the editor, Dr. R. 
Rost, moro especially the longer Lingui.stieal 
Essays, have been reprinted from copies revised 
and annotated by the author himself, who has 
earned a fresh and lasting title to the gratitude of 
all students of Indian glossology and ethnology 
by allowing the rare and valuable Papers comprised 
in these volumes to be made generally available.” 


And whilst the great field of Mr. Hodgson’s 
labours lay in Nepdl and along tho northoru fron- 
tier of India, it must not be forgotten that those 
essays are by no means restricted to that zone : 
the fifth and sixth sections of these volumes is on 
tho Aborigines of the Eastern frontier, and tho 
Indo-Chinese Borderers in Burma, Arakan, and 
Tcnasscrim, while the ninth is on tho Aborigines 
of Central India, the Eastern Ghdts, the Nilagiris, 
and Ceylon. Thus to students of ethnology and 
glo.ssology in all parts of tho Indian empire those 
essays will bo of interest. 

The few lithographs that illustrated the original 
papers have not been re])roduced (except a Map) 
with these reprints, but a greater defect is the 
w%ant of an Index of aomo sort to make the work 
more convenient for reference. 

Woliavo already (vol. IV. p. 8D) noticed tho 
reprint of Mr. liodi'HOiis Essays on the Lanyuagrs, 
Litcraltirc and Itchy ion ofNcjnil and Thibet : wccould 
only w'ish that tliey w'ere re-edited with tho same 
earo as these vulnmca, and issued as a third one. 

1. V n: ()e LKrii:\i)io i>e Gai i>\ua lo Boudlia'des Birmtius, 

<.*t .‘<ur los l’li()ngyi<\<j ou jMoinoa Birmans, l*ar 

IMoiisfinncur P. ifiaraudol, Kvrqiu? do Uamatlui, viciiiro 

d’Av.a »‘t lV.t,a)U. Traduit on Fram/ais j>ar 
I GuiivaiM, Tncnt. do vaissoau. I’aris : K. Lonaix, 
(.8\u. ip. viii. ami 510.) 

2. TiiE biri: on JiKTiEXD oi (iacdama, tho Buddha of tho 
llurino.m*, with anuutatiuiis ; tho ways of Ninhhan, and 
u«*tico of (ho Ph()tij;yi('s or Buriui-so Monks. By tho 
Kiirlit Kov. P. Bii'amlot, Bishop of liamatha, t'ic. in 2 
vols. Loudon : Triilmor, 1880. 

Bishop Bigundot’s invaluable work on Buddha 
and Burmese Buddhism first appeared in a single 
volume (M21' pp.) printed at Rjingoon in 1858, 
and was favourably noticed in tlie Calcutta Rcvieio 
ill June 1850. A second edition I’e vised and 
much enlarged (558 pp.) ap|»eared at the same 
])hiee ill 18<h;. Both those editions were out of 
|)rint w hen Lieutmiaiit V^ictor Cauvaiu prepared 
his very exeellent French translation of the second 
edition, which lu’oiight the w'ork again within tho 
reach of* European scholars in a convenient form 
and clear type. 

Messr.s. Triiluier & Co. now reproduce tho same 
work in a faithful rojirint of tho second English 
edition' in tw^o handy volumes, which will bo wel- 
come to English students. Buddhism in Burma, 
as ill Ceylon, difiers markedly from the religion 
w hich jiasscH under the same name in NepAl, Tibet, 
and China; it knows nothing of the Bodhisattwas, 
JPu iai Buddhas, Baktis, Devls, and the multi- 
tudiuou.s pantheon of the Muh&yana sects, and 
on this account alone deserves a special study. 
And no work founded — rather translated— from 
original sources presents to the Western student 

‘ JlUuhabat}’ iu the noto vol. II. p. 265. Gauvain 


^ (July too fail l)/ul ; for it roproiincoa •■v ou lUe misprims,— e,y. 
(p. ISO) ha.-? not ovcilooktd eucli errata, 
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a more faithful picture than that of Bishop 
Bigandct. 

To tho ordinary reader iinaerjnaintod with tho 
Burmese representations of Indian names they 
will at first bo somewhat confusing : * Tlioodaii- 
daua* for Suddliodana, ‘Pounlui’ for Brahman, 

* Radzagio’ for lifijagriha, ' Katliaha’ for Kasyapa, 
‘Dzewaka’ for Jivaka, ‘ Wetlialio’ for Vaisali, 
‘Dzetawon’ for Jetavana. ' Adzatatha’ for Ajata- 
satru, ‘ Manh* for Mara, ‘Manta* for IMiiuda, 

‘ Nagata-saka* for Nagadasakn, ‘ T.sandngutla’ for 
Chandragiipta, &c. are exain])lcs of tliesc Bur- 
mese forms. Might it not have boon worth while 
either noting the Sanskrit c(iuivjilents in foot- 
notes, or giving a table of them ? The want of an 
Index is a great defect of these otherwise valuable 
volumes. 

]. SliLKCTIOXS FBOM TUK K\ ll-A.V. By lui^Vllr<.l Wllllaiu 
Lane, Ihiii. Dr. LH . TiOydt'ii., Cor. Tn8t. Fr., &q. 
A new Oviilioti, roviwod niid t'lihirifod with mu lutrodiio 
tioii. By Stanley Jjauc Pooh'. (Luudoii : TrubJicr Co. 

2. Kxtracts from rilK Cor an in lh(? ori^finMl, with FiUs- 
Hsh rondoriMir. Compiled l)y Sir Willinm .Muir, K.tJ.S.l., 
Lh.D. (Loiulon : Truhuor ct Co. ISSO.) 

Those two works arc similar, thougli of veiy 
difiereiit pretensions. Sir W. ]\Iiiir*s very modest 
little volume of <J1 ])agos contains thirty-five short 
extracts in Arabic witli English ver.sious. I'hey 
are arranged according to tho existing order of 
the K'U'aih and are of that class wliich exhibit 
“ arguments drawn from Nature and Frovideiice, 
Avitli a view to ])rovo tho e.visteiice of God as the 
♦Supreme Ruler, and enforce His sovereign elaini 
on the obedience and gratitude of mankiud. The 
retribution of good and evil in the world to come, 
the oldigation to follow virtue and eseliew vie(?, 
tlie duty and hap[)iuess of tho creature in woi*- 
shippiiig and serving the Creator, and such like 
topics, are set forth in langmigo of l>oauty and 
vigour, abounding often with real })OOti'y.** “ Pas- 
sages like tlieso,” t)ie author considers, “can hardly 
obnoxious to tl 1 C professui's of aii}^ faith; and 
there is much in them tliat sliould l)o welcome to 
all.*’ The collection intentionally avoids tlio s])ocial 
tenets of Islam, and may tlms be useful “as 
allordiiig a certain basis of agreement and common 
thought, for those who come into contact with tho 
Muslim world.** Tliry might be useful in schools 
in India, and for the student of Arabic the selec- 
tion may ho found very scrviooahlo. The Arabic 
type is that of Stephen Austin of licrtford, and is 
very clear and legible. 

» I. y1. vol. in., Pi). 1/0, 211, 035fr. j vol. IV., pp. 

209tf. } vol. V., pp. 15211’. 311tr. :i l0tr. ; vol. VIT., pp. l.HJlf. 
203ff. 232,202, m ; vohVlII., pp. 8GiF. 152, 201f. .S21. 33Sfr.; 
vol. IX., pp. 20, ‘ 87, 111. A notice of the first suuil! collec- 

tion of those vcr^ioas Avas given in vol. A^, pp. 1 


Mr. Lane’s volume is of a very dilferent charac- 
ter : partly a reprint of his Svl’ciions y)uhlished iu 
1813, the ]) 0 ()k has almost been recast by his 
nephew. The extracts, which occupy the second 
half of tho volume, are given ouly in English, and 
arc arranged under distinctive heads, — the lirst 
part (consisting of about a fourth of the whole) sots 
forth the doctrines of Islam ; tho second presents 
Muhammad's versions of the liistory of the 
patriarchs and other personages of tho Jewish 
and Christian writings. To tho first Mr. Poole 
has added considerably, while he has also largely 
freed it from the cumnu'nt.ary with whicli, in tho 
first edition, it was interwoven. 

Tho original introduction, liowever, wliich had 
boon abridged from Sale’s Preliminary Jlisconrse, 
has he<‘n discarded, and for it Air. Poole has .sub- 
stitiiti.-d an essay of b'O piiges giving a skotiJi of 
tho beginnings of Islam in four chapters — (1) 
The Arabs before Aluhamnaul, (2) Muhammad, (3) 
Islam, and (1) 3’he Kur-aii — well written and 
instructive. 'I'he volume is cunipleted ))y two 
exeellent Indexes. 

MirrRH’AL Tk VNSLATinvs nnni SwsKitir WKiTTais, with 
})n intnuliifiiuM, tM’ose v( rsii 'll.^ jiml p,'ir;illrl 
from milhf);*!;!. H.v 1. Ahiir, D.C.B., 

bb.l),, IMi.D. (IjoikIoii : Triihijrr A. Co. 187^.) 

Tl'.is vohiino of Tn’ihner’s ‘Oriental Series’ is 
tho work of a wolhknown and conseientioiis scliolar 
who.so services ti) tlie cause of Orient.'il ]('arnii)g 
will not soon 1)0 forgotten. These 218 Mdrical 
Trin)d<(lhni!i, wliich till the lirst lOd jiages of tliis 
voliime, have partly appeared in the ])nges of fhe 
TiidliU) AnI partly also in liAii/ioufi and. 
Mund Sviilhucitfs fi'i.nii Saiad:ril and in 

three cf)lloct ions of versilicMl translations ]>rinted 
fur private circuhi! ion. 3'liey im*hnU' also a rejirint 
of the metrical pieces from the author's Orufhial 
!S(tiiA:i''d Tfyffij X’ols. 11. and Y, 

Besides occasional hTotnotes tho author adds to 
his metrical renderings an A.i)])ondix of 1 12 j)ages, 
(amtainin^^ faithful ])n)so translations of all -the 
passage.s versitied, so that tlic fi’ccdom of tho 
metrical version exm 1)0 at: once judged of; and these 
latter are interspersed with references to interest- 
ing parallel passages in the Greek inid Roman 
Classics, osiiccinll}'- thcj Greek Dramatists. In 
addition to Ibis, a further suppleimnit of 30 
pages more of further rererciuMxs is adtled, in- 
cluding a new version of the splendid hymn of 
Kleantlies, of Avhicli Cud worth remarks that “ ifc 
breathes tlirougliout a sjiirit of true yiicty and 
just knoAvledgc of divine things.”'' Thougli not 

® 1’alilished V»y Messrs. Wilhums and Norgato, 1875, and 
not.ie*‘d ln>K .Ivd. V(.l. IV. p. 1 l-S. 

^ CudwoHh, Intrllf ctiif.d Siis.i*nn, p. -132 ; COuf. Sir A. 

Ari^^tetle, 3rd cd. vul. 1. p. 327f. 
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so literal as Dr. Mnir’s, Newman’s translation of 
this hymn is so spirited, but so little known that 
w’O give it hero 

“ Almighty alway I many-named ! Most glori- 
ous of the deathless ! 

Jovo, primal si>ring of nature, who with Law 
directed t nil things ! 

Hail ! for to bow salute to Thee, to every man 
is holy. 

For wc from Thco an offspring arc, to whom 
alone of mortals, 

Tliat live and move along the earth, the IMimic 
Voice is gi*anted; 

Tlioroforo to Thee I hymns will sing, and always 
chant tliy gi'catness. 

Subject to Thco is yonder sky, which ronnd the 
earth, for ever 

Alujestic rolls at Thy command, and gladly feels 
Thy guidance — 

So mighty is the weapon, clenched within Thy 
hands uuconquei’cd, 

The doublo-cdged and fiery bolt of over-living 
lightning. 

For Nature through her every part beneath its 
impulse shudders, 

Whereby the universal scheme Thou guidost, 
which, through all things 

rroccodiiig, intermingles deep with greater 
lights and smaller. 

When Thou so vast in essence art, a king 
supremo for over. 

Nor upon earth is any work done without Thco, 
O spirit! * 

Nor at the mthcr’s utmost height divine, nor 
in the ocean, 

vSave whatsoe’er the infatuate work oat from 
hearts of evil. , 

But 'fhou hy wisdom knowest well to render 
odd things even ; 

Thou ordercst disorder, and the unlovely lovely 
makost ; 

For tio hast Thou in one combined the noble 
with the baser, 

’J’liat of the whole, a single scheme arises, ever- 
lasting, 

AVhich men neglect and overlook, as many as 
are evil ; 

Unhappy, who good things to get are evermore 
desiring. 

While to the common law of God nor eyes nor 
ears they open, — 

* Part, of this introduction appeared also in this Jouriml, 
vol. IV.,i»p. 77fr. 

* Dr. Muir .‘tcriBOs tho Hindu moral and reli- 
gious ideas as reprrscjited in their literature in the words 
of tbo Grook pod, — woXXd fiiv er^Xfi fi€ fiiy 


Obedient to which, they might good life enjoy 
with wisdom. 

But they, in guise unseemly, rush this way and 
that, at random ; 

One part, in glory’s chase engaged with ill-con- 
tending passion. 

Some, scat'ohing every path of gain, of comeli- 
iie.ss forgetful, 

Others, on self-indulgence bent and on the 
body’s pleasure, 

Whilo things right conti*ary to these their pro- 
per action hastens. 

But, Jovo all bounteous ! who, in clouds en- 
wrapt, the lightning wioldest, 

]\[ayest Tlioii from baneful ignorance the race 
of men deliver ! 

This, Father, scatter from the soul, and grant 
that we the wisdom 

j\r.ay reach, in confidence of which Thou justly 
guidost all things. 

That we, by Thee in honour set, with honour 
may repay thoc, 

Raising to all Thy works a hymn perpetual, as 

bCSCClTUilll 

A mortal soul : since neither man nor God has 
higher glory, 

Than rightfully to eelebrato Eternal Law all- 
ruling.” 

As an introduction to this volume, Dr. Muir has 
given a very careful resume of the opinions of 
European scholars, esiiecially Lassen, Weber, 
AVindiscli, Bohtlingk, M. Barth, and Monier 
AVilliams, on th(3 question whether tho ideas and 
doctrines of tho WicKjavad GUd are derived from, 
or have been inlluencod by, tho Christian Scrip-' 
turcs, — a (juestion suggested* by tho publication 
ill this Journal (vol. IT.,pp. 283— 29fj) of a transla- 
tion of tho Appendix to Dr. Lorinsor’s Bhagavcuh 
Gitd. 

Wo heartily welcome tho issue of these Transla- 
tions, in a collected form. They are the moral 
gems picked out of tho vast and often impure 
stores of Sanskrit literature,® and indicate that, 
though the moral darkness of ancient India was 
dense, there were occasional glimpses of a light 
given to individuals, which may have helped 
some to struggle against tho natural progress of 
corruption, and handed them on to times of purer 
light. Th(^y were foundations, as it wore,, in 
thought and in language for a better ethical 
Biiperstructuro; soil for better seed ; a wpowaidefa 
for the reception of tho highest truth.® 


woXXX \vypd, ** Many good (things) and many bad 
mingled.” ‘ ^ 

® Clemons Alexandrinus gives mu(m prominence to the 
importance of su^h moral ideas in the old religions : See 
Strom, i. 6, and 17 } and 20} vi. B, IB, and 17; vu..8} Ac. 
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VALABHt GRANTS. 
EDITED BY DE. O. BUHLEE, O.I.E. 
{Continued from vol, VII, p, 8G.) 


No. XV. — A Grant op SiUditya I., dated 
Samvat 290. 

T he plates on whicli the subjoined grant is 
written were found somo years ago at 
P h a n k, in Kathiavud, and are now preserved 
in tlio Rajkote Museum. Through the kindness 
of Colonel L. Barton and Major Ch. Wodehouse, 
they were lent to me for a few days, and then 
sent to the Government Photozincographic Office, 
PunA, where the accompanying facsimile was 
prepared. 

The preservation of the plates is excellent, and 
the seal which shows the usual emblem and 
inscription is still attached to them. The 
letters, which exactly resemble those of the 
plates published in the Jonr. li. A. Society, vol. 
XI, p. 300 seq., are deeply and well cut. 
The number of clerical mistakes which occur is 
not greater than on other plates of the same 
dynasty. One, laddha (PI. I, 1. 2) for labdha, 
appears to be owing to the substitution of a 
Prakrit form for its Sanskrit original. 

The wording of the first or genealogical part 
of the grant is almost identical with that of Sila- 
ditya’s earlier t^asana of Samvat 280, and con- 
tains, therefore, no new information. The kings 
ofValabhi who are mentioned, are 1, B h at u rka; 
2, Guhasena, 3, Dharasena 11.; and 4, 
the donor S i 1 A d i t y a I., alias D h a r m a- 
d i t y a. It is only to be noted that S i } A d i t y a 
is the first ruler, wlio omits B h a t Ar k a^s four 
sons. The reason proba])Iy is Hint the plates 
used by his ministers were too small to admit 
the full list of kings, together with the obligatory 
eulogy of eacli. In other respects tho grant 
offers various interesting points. 

Firstly, it is dated (PI. 1,1. 1) vijayashandhd- 
'vdrud Valahhi^radvdrahuiiihavdsalcdl, ““ from the 
camp of victory pitched in or on tho Jioniha 
situated in tlie open space before tho gates of 
Valabhi.” Hero it is the curious term liomha, 
which looks like a Desi word, that offers somo 
difficulty. I have not mot with it in any other 
grant, and 1 have not been able to learn anything 
about its precise signification by inquiries at 
V ala. From the context it appears, however, that 
it must have beei either a cantonment or a garden 
in which the king had pitched hi0 tents. 


Secondly, the diOnoQBalavarmdnalca-Vatai)ad- 
rasimtalanivishta-narm^^ — Mahddera,^ 

iniddh (PI. II, *11. 2-3), “ Worshipful Mahddeva, 
dedicated by li a r i n A t h a, and dwelling within 
tho precincts of B a 1 a v a r m A n a k a-V a t a- 
padra,” is very interesting. For, thougli wo 
possess a full score of dcciplierable and deciphered 
inscrijitions of tho Valabhi kings, who with two 
exceptions call themselves 2 )ara.mamdh.ehara, 
or ‘ ardent devotees of M A h o s v a r a,’ this is 
the first grant in which tho family deity is men- 
tioned as tlie recipient of a royal bounty. All 
the others record donations to Brahmans or to 
Bauddha Saiiighas. Our grant allbrds proof 
that tho devotion of tho Valabhians to h i va 
went beyond mero words. Tho place where 
tho Linga, dedicated by IlarinAtha, apparently 
a Brahman, stood, I am unable to ascertain. 
Vataiiadra. coxTcsponds with a modern Varodr A 
or Baroda. The map of KAthiiiwAcl unfortu- 
nately contains more than a dozen places bearing 
this name, and none of them is surrounded by 
villages called B h a d r A n a k a, Push m i 1 a- 
n a k a, B r a m i 1 a n a k a, and D i n n A n A k a, 
which appear in our grant (PI. II, 1. 0-9). 
It seems that in ancient times too tho name 
V a t a p a d r a was a common one. For tho 
word BalavanndnaJca prefixed to V a t a p a d r a 
in our grant, which 1 explain to iiioaii either 
' belonging to or founded by Balavarman’ 
(apparently a Kshatriya), can only .servo to dis- 
tinguish tin’s partici?lar village from other 
homonymons ones. 

Thu passage specifying the objects grante<l 
runs ns follows, (PI. II, 1. 4 — 10) : — Va/fiiiadra- 
sva ta la eoo ft a rasini 1 1 i v d. ij( i- U kosha-{ si ish < r ) - 

[sallm]vdpi/d aparafah falhd IJafa hhaia-snilca- 
rdpyd ilLikshlndtnh iafhd C/tandrahhah^- 
saUcard pyd[h jpvh'/’a/fiA Vatapadrddf voltarafah 

2JancJiavuii3ati)dddrartaparisard Yaraalirilpi ; 
ta til dpara-sinin. I B h i a Irdn uka-ij rd m a^ia Ihddda 
slihiafith VUaldt^aUdifd[]:Ji(ii(dijd u] pamtah 
Dina dll die a -y rdm aiiaiha\ t li « J dull a ra h i h B ara.- 
talamarydda [ dii~\p urra Uik [^nhldvartakdaih 
sdnlhaih tatlui ihBzshinasrmnl ddUijadevavudtya 
luq^ydl hypiirvatah Kaklnnikinihl ?]-m uva /ra 
[/?x ucli aha PJ ^sathahsliotrddiiltaratah [ to^Bra nii - 
lanahayrdmapcUUadahshincifah Fushrnildnaha^ 
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grdmastmni\ny\a]^aratah [^ti] evametaiaaha 
va[va]pyd^dddvarta^aiadmya\U]^dnclianavatyd-‘ 
[iiialdhilcaih* ||f 

“ Tho T a m a 1 a V ft p i,. covering twenty- 
five square feet and situated just within the 
precincts of V a t n p a d r a, on the northern 
boundary, west of the well ofVftniaGhosha, 
and south of tho well belonging to B a 1 a- 
.bhata and east of the w^ell belonging to 
Chandrabhata; moreover {a field) one 
hundred and fifty square foot (m size) on the 
western boundary, south of tho road to the village 
of B h a d r ft n a k a, west of V i t a k h a 1 1 ft, 
north of tho road to the village of D i n n ft- 
n ft k a, east of the boundary of Barataka; 
farther [a field one hundred and hoonty-five 
,<qttarG feet in extent^ f on tho southeim boun- 
dary, cast of the well belonging to the worship- 
inl deity Aditya, north of tlio field of the 
shoemaker (?) K ft k i n ni (Kakimbi ?), south 
of the road to the village of Bramilanaka, 
•west of tho boundary of the village ofPushmi- 
1 ft n a k a ; thus, including the well, these two 
hundred and ninety-five square feet (of land) 
\hace hoen given'], 

Tho purpose for which tho grant is made 
is the usual one, viz., to provido for the temple- 
worship and for the repairs of tho building. 

More interesting than^ these details are tho 


.. ' • — ■ 

name of the Diltaha, probably the exeontiTe 
4oflG[cer of the district in which Yatapadra 
lay, and tho dateof the grant. The Bdtaha is called 
Kharagraha, and we know from tho later 
plates that Kharagraha I. was the younger 
brother and successor of S i 1 ft d i t y a I., who 
during the latter’s lifetime carried on the 
gorernraent. I have no hesitation in identify- 
ing tho Dutalca with tho king, and to assume* 
that his employment in this responsible posi- 
tion eventually led to his obtaining the real 
power in the State, and to “his carrying, 
solely intent on fulfilling his (hroi/ic/s) com- 
mands, like a well-broken bullock (carries the 
yoke), royal fortune onliis shoulders, though (that 
fortune) might have been desired by his most 
respected elder brother, who resembled (Indra) 
tho elder brother of Upohdra (Vishnu)'^ 

The date of our inscription is Samvat 290, 
while all tho other known inscriptions ofSilft- 
d i t y a I. are Samvat 286. Tho now date re- 
duces the gap between ^ilftditya’s and the 
second Dhruvasena’s grant of Samvat 310 to 
twenty years, for which we have two more 
kings, Kha ragraha 1. and Dharasfiiia 
111. It is therefore very probable that our 
grant was issued towards the end of S 1 1 ft- 
d i t y a ’s reign, and that he was shortly after- 
wards dethroned. 


Tuanschii»t. 


• Tlate L 

c] ^ 

C’] 'T?:»TJTfr*^rJT3T«fr'r?5^ 

[■'■] 

['^1 






’ I lit* ineaaiireinout of tliA Bocond field has noibeeamen- 
Uoiicd, i.robably in corjBOquotice of a sli^j of tho oii.^raver. 
It may, liowovcf, bo a^icertaiised by deduc ing tho other two 
lijjrnrofi from the total given ]ielow\ '• 

' h. 1, road ®gnr°. "srtofifiWrr, l- 2, »»d °#- 


9 ^° "srwr®) I- 4, read 

'fRRRsr'’. L. 5, read L.O , read “tpjfjf , 

9rsiT“; °<rs?r. a. 8, read \k°; 
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C‘®] ' fsIcwg^^^^TfSTif^ ^’s^mnrjft^r'T 

[‘”3 'n:*r»rr?^: >?^?f^5yrf^3rx 5wqr/tfqfTFqrsT 


Plate IT. 

['3 Hr^^yy’t[^rar^ fQfy ^rg'>T gf >nT q r ^ r ^ ^ » T l -9er ?T«iT^T»q3i*Tr5Tq7[^5irq‘ 
[“3 *r3rt3 q^rr qqr q?TTf^qr^3oqFqpRrq q^rqnrfqqrqrffqr^ci^sPr^^tTqpi 

[*] qrn%q?T^qqRH 3^?qqqTpi^S«qqr?q2fhl9q3i5qq^^ 'qt3iift<T?j3irg 
[‘3 qqtnnr ^ qi^^^qiftqqPrPrTrq qiiqr^riw ^rtjw 

V] qrf5r3Tqr%q^J^7qFn arq?:S': erqr q^^^TaVrqjqpTr ^fro: N«Tr 'ERTffSTB^rqFqr 
[®3 qyqrr^rRcf. q’q-f^qKifl-qR^Tr qq^sff'ft ?iqm#% w»n^ 
C'3 qrqq^rrrfTO' ^hTqrfrqrq?:^: f^qrq:?Trqq«r|^ccr: qTa^qjqk'j^q^ 
[“] qr?rf#?r# ^ir# m snf^^qr^rqqRr qrrf^f^»jqqrHcqr^f 

[^1 ^fJr5^qq>-iimq^'q5f= jf^q^Rqrqrq^ftf^ 3r?T?r: ;rqqfT?^T?- ^ qr?r 

[“’] q^qfiqiMr wqfcqj’c ^rqpq/lT^qr^q 

[“] ^FfTTHT tnqsiqrqf^f^ ^slrr^T^^qrTrqr^crnm^ftq .'jf^qTrq§T^ff%rf 
[‘1 >^q^^^3PTrqq^qOTWqf%f^^^tfq^3Bqq:^50q q^^qqqr qf^qri^q qtrqrti'^ 
['"] f^qftqsir ^3qqR q %f^siTW qf^q5qqRrftrq?:=jqfcffJr^:R?qj?r%^:RRfPf3jf^^. 
C'*3 Wfoql^Ti: qRR qRR 'q wfq^rq'F5?qfq^g-toqR?:rqRq;rr5q;^qrRr 
C'®] 55f^3q-»qt3?R ^ qiRqr ^qr%q ^grqq ii qrf^qvrr prr ^rqfq^qqrrf^: q 
C'®] qwq^rr qfq sw q^q Ti'^-qrjfr?- q-rf^srqqi'qt'f^qrPr qwftqq^lfqrf^' 
[■'] PGiqrqsqcntqrrq qrl^ qR ^rg’A 3qii?'arR=qf^ qqq^^f^r ^qirf r^r q[^ 
C‘”3 fJR; sTT’^qr ’qr^qqri ^ qr^q q^ q^fqiq ii ^q7-«qiq 'q'i«qc5r?':=f^f^q qpqfq- 
[■‘•'3 qrifSrfrqfqftRfer'qqrqflqr il q. [^^.o] qjqq q ^ ^Tf^qirqq 

‘ L. 1, ro.x-1 gr^ir'’; 1<- 2. roatl irnTT". T>. 3 ro;)>i 
"TTO^r; Jirn'fl^''. L.'i. r,M.i "’aT^rnrnr, 

Jj. 5 , nad ^q- ''^ I>- 7, reiid 'q- 

qfffrrfr:; r^. i- «> -, i«.'rf>op3 ^- 
L. », rrnd t- I", iJelo ^ 

ia ^'’i “jRqrq. r.. is, roml '"qrR.f; q5T 

^rqft.° »Ii.l6, aid^fq^”. L. 17, wad 
L. ly, *cad HTi^ . 


’ Ii. 10, rrad °q;F*rT;'"; ‘^fvff'* h- H, read 
"ffllfear; dote qw '■’ifr'Trlt®. t- 12, read ®tTroIPi?rr. L. 13, 

rwd ^t^rrtnwipTf '>tf<iror?r°; tuTilrq'. l. i*. wad 
VffiwrJTOT’. li. 15, road "i[r!Trq''i °TwV?jqq°. Xi. 
16, cead "mtJTnSr'’, 'TO'IT '. ?'• 17, rend ‘’niq :. L. 18, 

read 1“ 12. road 
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BY HENRY H. HOWOBTH, F.S.A. 

(GorUinued from p. 321.) 

TTI. judicions, since they were of snch inferior rank 

Abnlghazi tolls us that it was the fashion to those whom they had killed, and it was 


among the Turks, tho Tajiks,^ and other races 
to ascend no liighcr than tho 7th generation, 
and that in giving any one’s pedigree the Turks 
were wont to say — “ wo have been smiths as far 
back as my seventh ancestor,” or seven of my 
ancestors have lived in this country,” etc.® The 
7th ancestor of Cliinghiz Khan Menen-tudun 
was probably tho first of his lino of whom we 
can safely affirm that ho was a real personage, 
and was not borrowed from tho traditions and 
history of other races. The 7th ancestor was 
called Dutakun by tho Mongols according to 
flashid and Abnlghazi. This is perhaps a 
corruption of dulahhun^ which in Mongol means 
seven. 

Tho Persian writers make Kaidu KhAn tho 
son and successor of Monen-tudun, and not his 
gi'andson as the Chinese do, and they tell us that 
as the Gth ancestor lie was called Marti.® Tho 
word is also read ynrii^ I arid, m urii and mtirlcL* 

Kaidu is a well-known Mongol name, and was 
borne by a grandson of Ogotai Khan, who be- 
came a rival of Khubilai Khan. Tho Sagas 
apparently assign to Kaidu the son of Menen- 
tudun, the foundation of an independent com- 
munity. I have mentioned how his uncle Kachin 
carried him off to tlio country of Bai^guchin 
Tugun, where he became famous for his prowess 
and skill. 

When ho gi’cw up his u])cle made him the chief 
both of the Jlargut and of tho Cheges or Tsokors,® 
by which name the people living on tho Chikoi, 
a tributary of tho Selinga, arc probably meant. 
He then determined to revenge himself on tho 
Jelairs. When he marched against them tho 
latter tribe, afraid of his vengeance, agreed to 
surrender those who had been guilty, and it 
was found they were 500 in number, who were 
given up to Kaidu Klian with their wives and 
children to do what ho liked with them. Ho 
then summoned a family council to decide what 
should bo done. At tliis it wa A urged that to 


ex.act a blood penalty from thorn' 

would not bo 

* i.c. llie PerHians. 


® Abul^hazi, 74. 




‘ Erdmann, TemvW.<frhin, p. 543, notfl 

3. 

® yuan-ski, Dongbis, p. 8 j Hyaci’ithoj 



determined that Kaidu should make slaves of 
them, and that they should remoin in perpetual 
servitude to his family. They increased largely 
in numbers, and as was customary took the 
name of their patrons, ^.e. Kiat Mongol. They 
remained in this condition of servitude till tho 
days of Ohinghiz Klnin’s great-grandson, and 
each prince of the Imperial stock had 20 or 30 
Jelair families in his service.® 

This condition of servitude is what Rashid 
calls UtgiihighuU It applied only to one 
section of tho Jelairs, tho ancestors probably 
of tho present tribe Jolaid. The greater part 
of tho race remained free, and eventually moved 
westward into tho Kazak steppes. Rashid tells 
us that Kaidu founded in tho country of 
Barguchin a ferry for tho convenience of tra- 
vellers, which from him was called Kaidu 
Chunlum.® 

The Yuan-shi which refers to this fact calls 
it a bridge, and tolls us it was built over the 
“little Black river” in the country of Bargu.® 
Black river is Kara-gol in Mongol, and it is pro- 
bable that the Kara-gol, a well-known tributary of 
the Orkhou, is here meant. It is curious that one 
so prominent in the Mongol genealogy as Kaidu 
should be altogether ignored both by Ssanang 
Setzen and in the AUan TopchL In tho list 
given by Pallas from the Bhodhimer, he is 
replaced by Genodugen, answering no doubt 
to Oenigesy, the gi’andson of Kaidu as given 
in the YuaiKKao-pi-'shi, 

Let us now proceed again. Tho Ymn^ch\io- 
pi-slii tells us that Kaidu had three sons, 
Bosliinkhor Dokshin, Karakliailinkhu and Jaujin 
Ortagai. Rashidu’d-diu calls them Baisangkur, 
Jerki Lin Gun and Jaujin Urdeki.'^ In the 
Yuan-shi which says Kaidu loft but two sons, 
tho first of them is named Pai-sung-khur and 
tho other Clia-la-ka-ning-ur. The latter of 
whob: is there said to have married his brother’s 
widow, and by her to have had Ko-ku-oha-wur- 
tu-toko, who was the ancestor of the So*chi- 

• Abali(lia;u, 62 and 63. 

• T^rdmanii, 543. 

• Id. 

® Ilyacinthe, op. eii.j p, 7. ' 

Erdmann, op, cit., p. 544* 
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hwu, the Sijiufc. The Allan Topchi and 
Ssanang Setzen only name tlio first son, tbo 
former calls him Baisangknr Dokshin and the 
latter Shingkhor Dokshin. As I have said, both 
of them omit the name of Kaida, and make Bai- 
sangknr the son of Khachi Kuliik. We will 
revert to Baisangknr presently. 

The Yuan-ch'ao*pi-8hi tells ns that Kara- 
kailinkn, i.e, Jerki Lin Gun had a son Sanknn- 
bilge who had a son Anbakhai, who had a son 
Khadan Taishi. Having married the widow of 
his elder brother, lie also had by her a son Bosu- 
tai, who was the ancestor of the Besnt or Baisnt. 
According to Rashidu’d-din they were the 
descendants of Jiadai, whom he makes the 9th 
son of Tumbaghai or Tumoneh Khan.^' Janji 
Ortagai according to the Yuan-cJi ao-pi-sld had 
six sons : — 1, Oronar ; 2, Khuankhotan ; 3, Arulat ; 
4, Sunit ; 5, Khabturkhakhu or Khatnrkhasi ; 
0, Genigosi. These are merely eponymous 
names, the father the eponymos of the Urta- 
gans, and according to Rashidu’d-din of the 
Sijiut; Oronar, the stem father of the TJrnaut ; 
Khuankhotan of the Kunogkiat ; Arulat of the 
Arulat ; Sunit of the Sunid ; Khabturkhakhu 
of the Kabtoruns, and Genigesi of the Chinos. 

Let us now contrast this story with that told 
by Rashid. He calls Kaidu’s second son Jerki 
Lin Gun, and tells us Lin Gun, which was cor- 
rupted by the Mongols into Lika, was a Chinese 
title moaning Groat prince. On his brother 
Bai Sangkur’s death he married his widow, by 
whom ho had two sons, Kendu-chino and 
Uluk-chino, i.e. the male wolf and the female 
wolf. Their descendants, we are further told, 
wore called Chinos and also Nokuz, and he 
distinguishes them from the Nokuz who came 
out of Irgeneh-kun.^* By another wife Rashid 
tolls us Jerki Lin Gun had other sons, the eldest 
of whom was Surghodul-chiuo who was the 
father of Ambaghai Khan, of whom wo shall 
have more to say presently. Kaidu’s third son 
according to him was called Jaujin Urguz, and 
ho was the ancestor of the Sanjiut and Arikans 
or Ertigans.'* We will now revert to Bai 
Sangknr, tho eldest son of Kaidu Khan, who in 
his capacity as fifth ancestor was entitled to tho 
style of Budakur.^* Apparently no facts arc 
recorded about him. 

The Yuan-rK ao-pUsM tells us he had a son, 

“ Vide infra. * 

Erdmauii. op. dtp. 217—219, 545; Abulghazi, OS. 


Tunbenai Setzen. Tho Yuan-ski calls himTun- 
pa-khai, tho Allan Topchi Tonbenai, Ssanang 
Setzen Tumbaghai Setzen, and Rashidu’d-din 
Tumoneh Khun. As fourth ancestor he was 
styled Budutii. Tunbenai Khan according to tho 
Yuan-ch^ao-pUsld had two sons Kabul Khakan 
and Sinshili. The Ynan^shi gives him six sons, 
namely Ko-tsi-ku, Hai-ke-lo-tsi-ko-tan, Ho-chun, 
Ha-ta-le-tal, Hos-shi-kwan, and Ho-po-lu Han, 
the last of whom is of course Kabul Kh&kan. 
Rashidu’d-dm gives him nine sons, whom ho calls 
respectively — Jak-sn, Barin Shir-batu, Khaiju, 
Kajuli, SamKhajiuiiBatku]gi,KabulKhan, Udur 
Bayan, Budantsar Doglan and Jiadai. That is 
in the main tho same eponymous ancestors of 
various tribes who in tho Yuan-ch*ao~pi-shi are 
made sons of Menen Tudun. This variation in 
the genealogy as given by the throe principal 
witnesses shows we are still in tho region of 
artificial names introduced to explain ethno- 
graphic relations, and it is probable that tho only 
names of actual persons in tho list are those 
constituting the main lino of descent of the 
Khanate. Lot us now turn to Kabul or Khubilai 
Khan, who as third ancestor was entitled Elenjik. 
We are indobtod to Rashidu’d-din for preserv- 
ing us a curious saga about him. Ho tolls us 
that his prowess and that of his sons having 
reached the ears of tht Altan Khan, i.e. of the 
Kin ruler of China, ho sent envoys to summon 
him to his presence. Ho accordingly set out, 
and was received with cfuc honours, and was 
given a grand feast, but afraid of treachery to 
which the Chinese were much addicted, and 
that the meat and dryik might bo poisoned, ho 
withdrew for a while on the plea that ho wanted 
repose, and then returned. Presently when the 
air was cooler, ho again withdrew to refresh 
himself, and went to bathe in a neighbouring 
stream. Ho now returned again, and being 
satisfied of the good faith of tho Chinese, began 
to eat and drink voraciously, and without show- 
ing any signs of suspicion. Ilis immense 
appetite astonished his hosts, who declared 
that God had chosen him for a great ruler, 
since meat and drink seemed not to satisfy or 
make him drux^c. Presently, however, tho drink 
began to affecji him. He approached the Altan 
Khan, and laid hold of his beard, and gave him 
a box on the (^ar. The Altan Khan’s miiiistor, 

< 4t. 

** Hrdmann, u. s, p, 644 ; Abulghazi, 68. 

I Abulghazf, 74. 
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who was witness of this, was greatly angered, 
and was for punishing him then and there, 
but haying become somewhat sober, Kabul 
apparently apologized, saying that it was his 
hand which was to blame, and not himself, 
for his will had not followed his hand.^* 
According to D’Ohsson’s reading he demanded 
to be punished, ' ® The Alton Khan who thought 
that if ho exacted punishment he would bring 
the revenge of his people upon himself, dissem- 
bled his anger, and having selected from his 
treasury a silken garment embroidered with 
gold threads, a crown, a gold decked girdle and 
other presents, presented them to him on liis 
departure. His minister argued, however, that 
ho had not done well in letting him thus go. 
He thereupon sent a messenger to recall him, 
and as ho refused to go, a second messenger 
with apos «0 of troops was sent to compel him. 
When they arrived at his camp he was not at 
home, but one of his wives promised that on 
his return ho, with his sons and daughters, 
would comply with the emperor’s wish. As the 
messenger was returning home he encountered 
a man attended by some slaves whom ho recog- 
nized as Kabul, and thereupon seized him and 
carried him off. En route they put up at the 
house of a Saljiut, who was a friend of Kabul 
Khan’s. He supplied the latter with a horse 
which he said was as swift as the lightning or 
the wind. On this he mounted and fled, and was 
pursued by the messenger of the Altan KhAn, 
who did not overtake him however till he 
reached homo. There Kabul treated his pur- 
suer with marked hospitality, gave him a beau- 
tiful new tent to live in, where he was waited 
upon by his young wife Meti. Meanwhile, 
however, ho summoned his dependents, his sons 
being away, and told them that ho had become 
weary of life since he had been pursued by the 
Chinese messenger. He called upon them to 
kill him, saying that if they did not do so he 
would commit suicide. Thereupon they fell on 
the Kin messenger and slew him. Kabul Khun 
soon after fell ill and diod.^^ Nothing of this 
appears in the Yuari-ch'ao-pi-shL On turning to 
the Chinese annals dealing with the Kin dynasty 
we And certain obscure notices wliich apparently 
refer to theso events. In the Ta-kin-kwocM wo 

I 

Erdmann, op. p. 551. f 

** Op.cit, * • 

If Erdmann, pp. 551'-553. 


are told that during the reign of the Emperor 
Tai-tsung, whose Tungusio name was Ukunai, 
and whose reign was in the interval 1123 — 1187, 
a great number of the Mongku became subject 
to him, but in the next reign, i.e. 1138-^1140, 
they became rebellious.^* De Mailla, who trans- 
lated the Kang-mUf states that about 1185 the 
Mongols began to bo very powerful and a 
menace to the Empire. We are told they could 
see by night as well as by day, and that they 
wore cuirasses made from the hides of fish 
which were proof against arrows. Towards 
the end of that year the Kin Emperor sent his 
General Hushaku against thera.^® Hushaku 
was not successful but had to retire. His 
retreat was the signal for the advance of the 
Mongols who captured many of his people, and 
followed him as far as the district of Hailing, 
whore, having ventured on an engagement, his 
army was cut in pieces. Another and more 
formidable army was sent against them. This 
was apparently in. 1139.*® Theso extracts 
probably refer to the reign of E^bul Khtin and 
to the feud he had with the Kin Empire. Ac- 
cording to Rashidu’d-din, Kabul Khan married 
Goa Khuaku, meaning the Fair Khuaku, who be- 
longed to the Turkish tribe of the Kongurut, 
of which we shall have much to say presently. 
By her he says he had six sons, who were called 
Kiat. Abulghazi says the Mongols call a 
torrent which comes down from a mountain 
ikiaw, which word originally meant rapid or 
impetuous. The plural of Jcian is and 

we are told the sons of Kabul Kh&n were 
so called because of their impetuosity. The 
name Kian or Kaian, however, was doubtless 
of much older date, and designated in the old 
legends one of the two primitive stocks of the 
Turks , One of the two brothers who ruled them 
in their primitive home in Irgenohkun was 
called Kian, and his descendants Kiat. Kiat 
was the special name of the family of Chinghiz 
Khan. 

The Ymn-ch*ao-pi’$M tells us that Kabul had 
seven sons, in which it is followed by the 
Yuan^shi and Ssanang Setzen. These agree 
generally with the names recorded by Rashid, 
and are as follows :—I7km Barkhakh, Barton 
BAghadur, Khutukhu Mungur, Khutula Khakan, 

1 ^” Sohott, AeltesU NachHchten i>on Mongolen und 
Tdta/ren, 17. * De Maiil*, vd. VIII, p. 518. 

*®Id.p.6a9. Almlahaa, 71. 
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Ehulan, Khadan** and Todayan Uchigen.** 
In the Yuan-ehi the names are given as 1, Ughin- 
pa-la-gha-gha; 2, Par-tan; 3, Hwa-tu-lu-mi-niur; 
4, H warlu-la-khum ; 5, Ho-tan Patur; 6,To-taan- 
wo-chi-kin ; 7, Hwo-lan-pa-tur. The Ymn-ch'ao- 
pMii tells ns that although Kabul Khan had so 
many sons, he did not leave his Empire to any of 
them, but left it to An-ba-khai, the chief of the 
Taijut. This doubtless refers to the “ Impora- 
torship,** to coin a phrase ; the Mongols proper 
no doubt remained subject to their own royal 
stock. 

It was about this time that the long feud 
commenced between the Mongols and Tartars 
which had such serious consequences later on. 

The Tartars here mentioned, to whom the 
name Tartar properly belonged, wore, it would 
seem, formerly the suzerains of the Mongols, 
who were in consequence sometimes referred to 
as Black Tartars, e. subject Tartars. They 
consisted according to Rashidu*d-din of about 
70,000 families, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of lake Buyur in North Eastern Mongolia. 
The Ymn-clCao»])l-8M also places them on the 
river Orshin which connects the lakes of Buyur 
and Kuluu and on the Olkui further south, 
and they seem in fact to have held the northern 
part of the Kingkhan range. I have discussed 
the orthography of the name Tartar in a long 
note to the first volume of my work already 
cited.** They are first mentioned by the Chinese 
historian Gheaou-yang-sieoii who lived 1007 — 
1072, and who tells us they were descended 
from the Mo-ho of whom they were a section, 
and that their country was situated to the 
north-east of that of the Ilii and Khitans. 
We are told further that the Mo-ho having 
been attacked by the Khitans were dispersed ; 
one portion submitted to the Khitans, another 
sought refuge with the Pohai to the east, while 
the third took refuge in the In-shan mountains, 
and adopted the name of Taclio, which was the 
original form of the name Tartar in the Chinese 
Annals. The Mo-ho were the Tungusio tribes 
of Manchuria, from whom the Kin Tartars and 
the modern Manchus sprang. Hence it follows 
that the Tartars were in fact very near relatives 
of tho modern Manchus, but we may get even 

*• Tho Kodau Bohadur of Rashid. 

. •* The Tudan Uciiuven of Rashid. 

Vide IliatoYii the MongoU^ol, I, p. 700. 

•• Visdeloo, Supplement to D’Herbclt^’e Bibliothiiguet 
p. 82S. 


nearer than this to their real aiiinity. Their 
name as I have argued is equivalent to no- 
made, and is probably derived from their 
dwelling in movable yurts or tents. Such a 
yurt is called’ Tatara-bu in Manchu, and is 
derived from the Tungusio word tain or tartar^ 
meaning to drag or pull, and a tent or house 
shelter is still called tatan or Now tho 

Daurians, who, so far as we know, sprang from 
tho very country of tho old Tartars, and thence 
overspread the district east of lake Baikal called 
Dauria, have their name formed out of the same 
element. They are called Da-urs or 2h-gori. 
Da-ur, wo are expressly told, means the 
square hut which prevails with the tribe, and 
I have small doubt that tho Daurians are in fact 
the descendants of tho Tartars proper of early 
Mongol history. Rashidu’d-din tells us they 
were divided into six divisions, but if this 
statement is reliable two of the six were pro- 
bably of subordinate rank, for, as wo shall show 
further on, tho Yuan-ch^io-pi-shi several times 
rofoi’s to the four hordes of tho Tartars. 

Wo will now turn to tho feud which arose 
between tho Mongols and tho Tartars. Goa 
Khuaku KabuPs wife had a brother named 
Sain Tegin, i, e. tho Good prince. Tho latter 
having fallen ill, a Tartar Shaman or Kam 
named Jorkil Buduya# was summoned to treat 
him. Tho patient died notwithstanding tho 
hocus poms of the Shaman. Tho latter was 
sent homo, but not long after was put to death 
by tho relatives of Sain Tegin. A struggle 
ensued at a place called Beran Segdan. (?) In 
this fight Kodan Baglyidur distinguished him- 
self in single combat with tho Tartar leader, 
Motor Behadur, in which tho latter was badly 
wounded, and remained hors de combat for a 
whole year. On his recovery the struggle was 
again renewed at two places named Ula Ilak 
(?) and Ker Ilak (?) in which tho Mongols had 
tho best of it.*^ These struggles were renewed 
several times by tho sons of Kabul Khan.*® 
Meanwhile difficulties arose in another direction. 
As wo read in tho Yuan’-eVao-pi-shi the Khakan 
An-ba-kliai, who was the special chief of the 
Taijuts, had gi'^n his daughter in marriage to 
a chief of tho Tartars, who lived on tho river 

•• History of the MongoUf pp. 702 and 703. 

Erdmann calls theso two plocos Buleh Atangonnt and 
Gera Bolgonut. * I have adopted Hhe orthography of 
BHrezinp. 

so Erdmann, pp. 527 and 553-4. 
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Orshin. As he was escorting her himself he 
was seized by the Tartars, who doubtless 
deemed it a good opportunity for revenge, and 
by them was handed over to the authorities of 
the Kin empire, who also had a grievance against 
the Mongols. Rashidu’d-din in reporting this 
event makes out that An-ba-khai had gone 
to the Tartar country to fetch home his own 
bride.®® The former authority says that as ho 
was being carried off he bade a man named 
Barakhashi of the tribe Baisut, who was re- 
turning homo, go and tell Kutlugh Khan and 
his own son Khadan Taishi to revenge him, and 
drawing his illustrations from the use of the 
bow, ho told him to entreat them that oven if 
they had to wear out all the nails on their ten 
fingers in the work to do so. Rashid reports 
this part of the story differently. He says that 
An-ba-khai, as he was being carried off, sent 
one of his slaves named Bulghachi to tell the 
Kin Emperor that it was n base thing to put 
liim to death when he had boon treacherously 
captured and surrendered by others, and that if 
he did so he would draw upon himself the 
revenge of all the Mongol tribes. The Altan 
Khan ruthlessly bade the messenger take post 
Iiorses, and go and tell his people that An-ba-khai 
was going to be executed by being nailed down 
to a wooden ass. Ho ar^cordingly set out, but 
when he came to the land of the Durbans,®° 
they refused to give him tho necessary horses, 
and paid no heed fo his reproaches, so that 
presently his Chinese horses having broken 
down, ho had to go on foot. When he reached 
home ho reported what had happened.®^ Tho 
process of nailing people down to a so-called 
wooden ass, flaying them, and then hewing them 
limb from limb, was a well-known punishment 
of State criminals in China (see Stanislas Julien 
VOrphelln de la Chine, pp. 127 and 128).*® 
Beside An-ba-khai, Ukin Barkhakh, the eldest 
son of Kabul Kh/ln, was also put to death in 
this fashion, and it was tho execution of these 
two chiefs which was made his chief ground for 
attacking the Kin empire by Chinghiz Khnu. 
Ssanang Setzen has a curious statement that 
in a struggle which ensued bet Veen the sons of 
Kabul Khan and of An-ba-khai they were all 

ErdmaiiTi, p. 555, 

By. the Diirbana I believe with Palladius the Tartars 
are meant, Durbaa moans /our, and word doubilosB 
here refers to the tour tribes of the Tartars 5 the JDurbans 
have been made a soimrate tribe by Boshid by mistake. 


killed save a son of each. I cannot find a con- 
firmation of this story elsewhere, but it is 
singular that Kutlugh KhAu, the son of Kabul, 
and Khadan, the son of An-ba-khai, are the only 
two of the many sons of the two chiefs who 
occur in tho succeeding story, and it would 
seem that their brothers were in fact dead, 
while it is very certain that there was a rivalry 
for supremacy between the two families. Re- 
suming our story, wo are told in the Yuan-Mao^ 
pi-shi that when An-ba-khai was carried off and 
put to death, tho Taijut tribe met together 
on the banks of the river Khorkhon, and elected 
Kutiugli as their leader, {, e, as Khakan or 
Impemtor. Palladius by this locality under- 
stands the low ground on the river Onon, but 
this is doubtful, for the Onon is very frequently 
mentioned by its proper name in the Yuan^ch*ao^ 
pi-slii : but we shall hear again of this name. 
Kutlugh KhAn is so called by Rasbidud’-dm. 
D’Ohsson mistakenly calls him Kubilai.®* It 
would seem that his elder brothers were now 
dead, especially Bardau Baghadur, and con- 
sequently according to the Mongol law of suc- 
cession by which brother succeeds brother he 
became tho heir to tho throne. He was directly 
the ruler of the Mongols, and apparently “ im- 
perator’ ^ of the forces of other tribes, including tho 
Taijut, Kutlugh was a famous hero of Mongol 
romance. His voice, wo are told, could be heard 
behind seven hills, and was compared to the thun- 
der in tho mountains. His grip was like that of 
a bear, and when he chose ho could break a man 
with his brawny arms like breaking an arrow. 
Ho would haul whole trunks to make up his 
fire on winter nights, and would lie asleep 
beside it more or less unconscious with drinking, 
heedless of tho cinders and sparks which fell 
on his naked body, mistaking tho bums for 
the bites of insects, and turn over to sleep 
again. At his meals he could demolish a whole 
sheep and a huge skin of hmiis or fermented 
mare’s milk, and still was not satisfied.** Ho was 
in fact the heroic colossus and Hercules of 
Mongol legend. He headed tho army which 
marched against China to avenge the deaths of 
his relatives. On this occasion ho was accom- 
panied by his nephew Tessukei, the son of Bar- 

Erdmann, op, cit,, pp. 655-6. 

Erdmann, cp. ct^., p. 527 note. 

** Op. ctt., vol. I., pp. 82—86. 

** Erdmann, op. ctt., pp. 564*5. 
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dan Bagliadxir by Khadan Taishi, the son of 
Anbakhai, and by Khadan’s son Tuda. Rashid- 
u’d-din tells us that in .this struggle the Mon- 
gols won a complete victory, and returned with 
a great booty. As lie was retiring Kutlugh 
with some of his warriors engaged in hunting, 
and got separated from his companions. 
When the Durbans®“ hoard of this they went 
against him, killed his companions, and comped- 
led him and his horse, wlncli had tlie speed of 
lightning, to take shelter in a marshy place. In 
tliis bog he sank, but springing from his horse’s 
back, and gaining solid ground, liis pursuers, 
it is said, disdained to touch him, remarking 
“ What can a Mongol do without his horse, 
and tluu'eupon witlidrew. He succeeded how- 
ever in r(M.'Ovi‘ring his horse, whicli he dragged 
out of the rpiagiiiire by its mane, and went on 
his way homewards. Tlis people there had 
made up their minds that hti was lost, and 
Rashidu’d-din r(?ports how his nephew Yes- 
sukei prepared the funeral meats, and took 
tliem to Khadan Taishi and his son Tuda and 
to Kullugli’s wife. The two former began to 
w\ail terribly, but the bravo wife on hearing 
wliat the cause of their grief was, bade them 
not distress themselves that ho wdioso voice 
was lik(3 the thunder, and who could hug men 
like ft bear, w'ns not likely to be undone by the 
Dnrbaiis, and ho did in fa(?t sliortly appear 
riding on a stallion wdiich he had carried oJT from 
th (3 Durbans, and driving a number of their 
fillies befonj liim. His great boots lie liad tilled 
with eggs of the wild geese whicli he found 
:n tlio ste])pt‘, and rode barefoot. The funeral 
least w as now converted into another kind of 
festival, and Kuilugh’s wife ti’ium]ihed gTcatly 
in lioasting that she kiuwv her good manw^^nld 
not bo kilic.l by these poltroons.®^ 

On turning to the Chinese notices for con- 
tirmation of these doings, we find it stated in 
the KdnrjmiCy under the year 1147, that the 
war between the Kin Empire and the Mongols 
still continued. The son of Tahin who was a 
Kin general named Chinghoa-tu-lang, and 
whose country bordered on that of China, 
incensed at his father’s death, deserted 
the side of the Kin, and joined the Mongols, 


and imjreascd their powder so mudi that the 
general Uchu, who on his red urn from Pien 
leang was sent against them, was com[)ell(ul to 
make pe.'ice with tliem, to cede 27 forts nortli 
of the river 8i-})ing to them, and to undertake 
to pay them annually a certain nuinlx'r of 
cattle and sheep and also gi’jiin. He wIsIuhI 
to give tlieir chief the title of Mong-fu-kue- 
w'ang, but lie refused it, and himself ado]>ted 
the style of Em}>eror of the gr(*at Empire of 
the Mongols, sind lie wais styled Tsn-yuan-wang- 
ti.®® The Ta-liin-hvo-chi says nothing about 
these events, but nierily reports tliai the 
Mongku, liaving obtiiincd many (diinese and 
Khitan boys and girls iltlicr in war or otlier- 
wlse, who had coalesced with them, had gradual- 
ly becomeaccustomed to the use of cooked meats, 
and become a great nation under the name 
of Ta-^rongku-kuo, i. r. the Kingdom of the 
gi’cat Mongols.®*^ ’FJiese extracts seem to me to 
clearly refer to ilie reign of Kutlugh Klian. 
The Si-ping of this notice was the Kerulon 
whidi now became the frontier between the 
Kin Tartars and the ]\Iongols. It would socni 
from the Cliinc'se notice translated by Vasil ief 
tliat the Kin ruler gav’o u]) to the Mongols the 
fortresses he had north of tlio Kerulon. Ho 
says ho also agreed to ])ay tribute. According 
toVasilief the title wliijli the emperor wIsIhhI to 
confer on Kutlugh w\as Ao lo Boehielie, which 
he deems a (;orruption of Dii-Bo-chiclie, moaning 
the great minister.*^ • 

According to the above passage it w ould socuri 
further that it was about the year 1147 that the 
chief of the Mongols first adopted the style of 
‘Mongol Khan.’ Wliat then is the meaning 
of this name ‘ Mongol ?’ Schmidt explained it 
as derived from^long, meaning ‘brave, daring, 
bold.’*^ This etymology is acquiesced in by 
T)r. Schott,*® and 1 adopted it in the first volume 
of my work on the Mongols.*® But \ am not 
now by any means (;crtaiii of this view. In a 
recent number of the China Review there is a 
note by M. Deveria, which is singularly in- 
teresting. Ho quotes a pa,ssago from tho 
Cluiiese wmi'k Tnanff-pan-isienn^iju-ngan in the 
terms followinjf : — “ Tho expression Mung-ku- 
urh is used in the markets to signify silver (cash). 


1. c. the? TartH . . , , , 

Assarodly o ^iitence with a singular local force when 
LpplUcl vO this moM of Centaurs. 

S’ Id. pp. 55(1-561. • 

w i)o Mailla, vol. VIII,, p. WS. 
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lu the national language Muiigkii motina silver. 
It is by contradistinction with tho Gold 
Empire that this title “Silver” was adopted.**^* 
This is very iiiteresliTig. There can bo no 
doubt that in Moiig(d the name for silver is 
Miinggu or l\roiiggii. N ow it is siiigu lar ly curious 
that tlie two dynasties wliich siiccecded one 
another ininKHlia t el)’ before the Y uan or Mongol 
dynasty, nanudy, tliose founded respectively by 
the Khituns and the Niuehi or .lure hi gave 
themselves names deri V( m] from two meta Is. Tlio 
foriiier stylcnl their d ynasty Liao, Le. steel, and 
tlie latter Kin, i.c. gold, and it would he consis- 
tent if the^Iongols were similarly to designate 
their dynasty from the metal silver. There 
would be even a greater reasonahlem.'ss in their 
doing so, for their eountry was very rich in 
silver. As Ishrand Ides long ago slated, “tho 
river Zereljrenski, which falls irdo tlie Argun 
aliunt eight miles IVom Argunskoi is called by the 
^Mongols Monga-gol, i.c. the silver river, beeanso 
formerly almut two miles u]) the stream iliere 
T1i€‘ Yn(m>rh\io-pi -sliL 
Khriidu Khun. 


Boshing khor Dekshin Kliarakhai Linkhu 


wore silver mines out of which the Nincheners, 
i.e. the Kin Tartars and the Mongols, dug gi’eat 
quantities of that metal, and great numbci'S of 
pits in which the metal was melted are at 
present to be seen.”*® " The old traveller tells us 
the mines having been long disused had fallen in, 
but he took a piece of the ore back with him to 
Moscow. If lie bad known of this river it would 
liave strengthened the oontention of Banzarof, 
which I do not by any means adopt, that the 
word ]il()iigol was derived from wm-tjolj a 
river, and, as he contended Saljiut was from a 
Saljji-goland Olkhoniit from Olkho-gol.*® The 
silver miiu's and gravc's in tho old Mongol 
eountry are described in some detail by other 
travellers.*^ Those facts make it not impro- 
bable that the name Mongol is in fact derived 
from ‘ silver,’ and that it was applied 

about the ytiar 1147 as stated in tho Knvijum. 
Wo Avill now tabulate the genealogies wo have 
disemssed as given by tho principal autho- 
rities. 


Juujin Ortagai 


Tiinlienai Sankurbilge Besutai Oronar Khuankhotan Arulat Sunifc Khabturkhaku Genigesy. 
Setzan 
I 


Kabul Kliakhan Sinsbili 

I 


Anbaivhui 
Chief of the. Taijut 


Ukin Barkhakh. Burtaii Baghatur. Kliutukfcu JVItingur. Khntnla Kliukau. Khulau. 

. The Yicfn Shi 

llai du 


Khadun. Todayan 'u’chigen. 


rai-sung-khur 

I 

Tuii-pa-khai 
also called 
Tun-pi-nei 


Cha-la-ka-riing-ur 
aho called 
Chai-pui’-kan-nu-ur 

Ni-ku-cha-wur-tu-ti ko 
ancestor of tho Sijiufc. 


1 Ko-fcsi-ku 
also culled 
Na-ko-hor 


2 llai ki li tsi ko-lau 
also culled 
Ko-huo'la-ke-li'tan 


3 JTau-chim 
also culled 
llo-chau 


Hata-ie-Lai 
also called 
lla-la-la-tai 


Hor-shi-kwan 
also called 
lla-ta-li-chi 


Ho-pu-la 
also called 
Ho-po-lu-han 


Iloi-tsin-pa-lo-ko Tar-ta-mu Hu-tu-ko-la-ma-naur Hor-lar-an Ila-tan-pa-tur To-to-ngo-che-si Hu-lan-pa-tur 
also called also called also called also called also called also called also called 

Ugh-in-pii-la-gha-glia Pnr-tuu Hwa-tii-lu mi-uiur Pwa lu-la-an Ho-tan-pa-tur To-tnnn-wo-chi-kin Hwo-lan-pa-tur 

China Jteniew, vol. Vll. p.. 4^02. r | ErdrnaBii, Teinudschm, etc., p. 513, note 3. 

« Op. cil, p. 47. .1 Bitter, Asicn, B. XL pp. 8ai--338. 
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RashldiCtUdiii 
Kaidu Khan 

__l 

BaiRangkhur Jorki Liu Guii Jaujhi 


Tumciich Khan Sul’ghodul-chiiio Kcndu-chiuo Uhik-chino 

Ainbaghai Khan 

I i j r i r~ ■ ^ I 1 

1 Juksii 2 Bai-in 81ur 3 Khajuli, 4 Sanikhajiuii oBatkiilgi (j Kabul Khan 7 U<lur Bayau 8 Budantsar i) J ladui 
Balu Khaiju Doghlau 


I I I I J , ' , . 

Ukiu Barkhakh. Barfcar Baghadur. Khutiiktu Miingnr. Khudaii Baghadur. Khutula Kbau. Tiidaii Uchigeu 


Alfan 2''npr1il 
Khachi Kuluk 

I 

Bai saiighur Bokshiii 

I 

Toiibcuai Sctzcii 
Khabul Khakaii 
Baruu Baghatur 


Khai-lii Kill ilk 

1 

Shiugkhor Uoksliiii 
T u 1 ) iba g 1 1 a i S c t zo 1 1 

I, 

Khabul Khakaii 

I 

Biirdaii Baghatur 


BOMBAY BKCULVllS AND CRIKRS. 

BY K. HAdllbNA'l'ITJI. 


As ('Iso’SN’horo, India gavo birth to luon <d’ j 
wealth ainl niinibijrs ot* tlu'.so 

people fed, clotheil, and even l)oi*a hardships on 
account of thoir beggars. Tlic result was that lio 
wlu> gave niost died leaving behind him the 
greatest innnbor of beggars. *■ The pracl-ice of 
abns-giving has existed from a very early age, at 
least from . hn time of IMann. Nearly a tenth ol'(h(3 
population luivo been beggars, and instead of 
being U'^lianu d of this, beggary i.s doemod a con- 
dition worthy to bo .souglit after and followed. 
There are even some a.mong this class of peo[)lo 
who will not go to the ironb’le of seeking charily, 
because they know they will be provided with 
the nccossarics of life by people who look upon 
them as having sacrideed themselves tor some 
social end, for — 

“ Brother, we have become a Gosavi, and aban- 
doned everything. 

Patel build us hero a cliapel, bring plenty of 
hJtdm]i and tobacco. 

Provide daily food for me, and send a sister 
to serve me.'* 

Thus tlieso worthless and degraded members 
of society are o couraged in iilleness by the ready 
supply of their wants. What tis the use of 
aop&lrfto Ilari’s Bhikshuks, p. 17. 


labonr, tho b.'ggars say, why w’ork hard and get 
Judfaloat^ why not tbllow beggary as a pro- 
fession H In Banaras, if a boy is told by his 
parents to go to sehool^ihis reply will .sometimes 
bo that, if again U)ld to do so, he will join some 
of the many alms-honsos {(i)niaf,-fi/i(tlrafi).^ And 
when Khanderiio Ch\ikvad died, an immeuso 
number of /my/r-s’ sat lamenting his death : tlu'y 
said that tho .Maharaja liad induced them to bog, 
and now ho was dead, ^ynd tliero was nothing left 
for 1 horn whereV>y to obt.ain their tnaiutenancc. 

The Bombay' beggars may be divided into two 
classes, tho religious and tho non-rellgious ; they 
may also bo sidnlivifled into tho Himlii religious 
and non- religious, the IMusalman religious and 
iion-religions, and otliers. Tho Hindu religious 
beggars are VLils]i7i(ivnf*y i^uivuSy and tho abomin- 
ablo Sd/das, adorers of tho goddesses. These 
classes may be distinguished by tho kind of 
rosaries they sometimes carry, and by tho marks 
on their fori‘]ioads, temples, arms, chest, and 
abdomen, whicl/thoy either stamp 'with a wooden 
form for the jmvpose, or burn tho skin with 
heated metal phites ; and tho Sdkhuf by tho ap- 
plication of red stuff to their foreheads between 
the eye-brows. 

* Mr. Ctopttlrfto Harfa BhiJishuks, p. 17. 
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To give a list, says Beveridge,’ of the severities 
pmctised by the beggars would be to enumerate 
almost all the imaginable modes of torture ; 
keeping the palms of tlio hands closed till the 
nails grow into the flesh on one side and re- 
appear on tho other ; creeping along in twisted 
forms till permanent and unnatural distortion 
is produced ; holding tho arms upright till 
they lose their power of motion and become 
shrivelled ; hanging over slow fires ; burying in 
a living grave with only a small aportnro to 
prevent snftbcation ; such are only a few of tho 
inodes of tormenting displayed by beggars who 
infest the country and extort alms cither by the 
€ommiseratit)n which their sulTerings excite, or 
the desire to bo rid of their fililiy and disgusting 
presence. Naked bodies smeared with ashes 
of cowdiiiig ; hair hanging in locks matted 
together with tilth ; sometimes with living 
reptiles concealed in them ; human skulls tilled 
with filth ; and human bones strung round the 
neck,- — are among the devices used by those who 
are ambitious of the honour and greedy of the 
profit which it too often commands. The follow- 
ing abstract of an account will show how some of 
tlieso beggars do penance,* ‘At ten yeai's of age,’ 
says tho narrator, ‘ Tgave myself np to meditation 
and mortification, at twenty I left my home and 
lived ill a cell doing penquee for twelve years. 
Vermin or worms gnawed my flesh, of which the 
marks still remain. When the IlAja opened the 
door of tlio cell, I said ‘ Either take my curse or 
prepare for mo a bed of spikes,’ wliich the Raja 
did, and this is the one I occupy. JJuring the 
four months of winter I travel on this bed, 
while night and day water is let fall npon my 
head. Eor thirty-five years I travel on this 
bed, wliieh is jiulJed by my disciples. At Surat, 
Collector Boddam built a house fur me and pro- 
vided me with something to subsist ou.’ 

Hindu non-religious beggars of all classes 
are found begging in Bombay — Brahmans and 
^fidras, Mangs, M liars, and phedas, principally 
the lame, tho blind, tho deformed, tho leper 
and the decrepit, who prefer slrLet-hogging 
because their gains 'are largo, and they have 
liberty to rove about and iiidulgAin the luxuries 
of life. 

The Musalman religious beggars are known as 
Jahils, Madaris, Rafais, Banavas, and Safis. Of 



those the last two closely resemble their Hindu 
congeners : they are known by the names of Tari- 
kat, Sharikat, Mai’phat, and Hakikat, and their 
chief is called the Sarguro.® They nse rosaries 
of beads, practise jii}) iap, and apply ashes to 
their persons. Those of tliem who do not marry 
are hold in high estimation; some marry and 
have fixmilies. The Musalman non-religious 
beggars are like those of the Hindus, they 
follow the profession of mendicants because 
their gains from it are largo. As an instance 
the following from the Indian Statesman well 
illustrates tho fact : — ‘ A curious instance of the 
life led by some of tho Musiilman mendicants 
was revcakul by tho rosoarchos of the officers 
of the Small Cause Court, Bombay. It w'ould 
appear tliat a bailitf executed a writ of posses- 
.siori against a tenant, a Fa({ii’, by name Sayad 
Ebrahiin Sahib. Tho bailiff on entering tlie 
room was nearly stifled by tho stench arising 
from filth in the shape of dead rats, dead 
fowls, a dead dog which was packed in a tin 
fiddle-case, and heaf)H of dust and cock- 
roacdics, living and dead. Money was found, 
in bank notes, silver jind copper to the extent 
of Rs. 2,500. SuiTOunded by all this filth, 
with about nine or ten dogs for company, ho 
looked on with a sad eye at the cleaning process, 
and begged to have his dead dog restored to 
him.’ 

Tho Bombay beggars generally start on their 
Imsiness in the mornings, and lx>g from early 
morn till one or t>vo o’clock ; and in the eveningH 
from three till eleven at night. In the mornings 
they are given uncooked rice and in a few cases 
money, but in tho evenings money and scraps of 
food are ofFcrcd to Mang, Mhar, and Bhcd 
beggars. Those, tho moat wretched of the class, 
beg only in the evenings, after people have had 
their meals, for the remains of food. They are not 
satisfied with what they get by begging, but 
they also rake up the spots where the dinner 
plates and fragments of food are thrown, and 
lick the plates along with dogs and cats ; tho 
doers barking at the beggar and the beggar 
dri ving away the dog with one hand and eating 
with tho other. This ia a most pitiful sight to 
look at. These beggars go with baskets and 
pieces of cloth, in which they collect tho 
rtitnainB, and after eating a snffloient quantity 

^ Mr. Go*p&lrtio Bhikshuks^ p, XC 4 
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sell the remainder to their more unfortunate 
brethren. The rice which the beggars collect 
they either sell to their customers at their 
houses or in the beggar (hhlkdr) bazar, where 
they sit in rows with their goods spread on 
pieces of cloth in front of them for disposal. 

Parsis, says a writer in the Bombay Quarterly 
RevleiOt^ do not allow the infirm, the helpless, 
the indigent, or oven the unfortunate of their 
community to loiter about the streets or to 
beg from door to door, but they are oared 
for by the Parsis themselves. No Pars! knows 
experimentally the humiliation of asking alms. 
None deprived of the power to work, none left 
destitute, has his misery aggravated by the 
apprehension of being reduced to beggary. 
However helpless, food and mimont at least, 
and a place to dwell in, he can always find 
amongst his own people. 

Then there are what may bo termed reform- 
ed beggars — men, women, and children of all 
castes and creeds, (of course with the exception 
of the Parsis,) and sometimes termed 
There are the sick-lurk, the firo-lurk, and 
petition or arja vdlds. There is no law as to 
who should assume the garb of a beggar, Pat 
liny one that wishes may follow the profession 
without restriction. There are young and old, 
the poor and some that are well off, the diseased 
and sturdy, impudent, stout healthy fellows | 
who follow this mi.serable profession Avith groat 
pride, and if one, says a writer in the Native 
Opinion, has the stump of an arm or of a leg to 
parade, ho does so in tho most conspicuous 
manner, with the idea that the public is bound to 
feed him. Others will lash their bellies, ex- 
cPiming in English, ‘ Mamma no money, no 
hhdnd ' ; — showing their naked stomachs, ‘ look 
belly, mamma ; two eye blind mamma ; give poor 
man one pioo papa.’ And again, ‘ Mamma nurse 
chhoia hdhd, mamma nurse blind hdbd.' But of 
late much of this noisy beggary is put down by 
the executive police, and there are not to be 
seen now-a-days, as ten years ago, rows of 
beggars lining both the sides of the Esplanade 
road and otht*v public streets. The number of 
these beggars, says a writer in tho Bombay 
Quarterly lleview,^ would inundate Bombay 
but foi tho longlrg which they feel individually 
or in numbers f visiting their homes. Generally 


the gains of a season are sufficient to take 
them to their native village, and maintain them 
there for some time amongst their relations. 
Yet for all this, Bombay has a pauper population 
which contributes largely to swell tho number 
of beggars in her streets. The peculiar views 
and feelings which tho mass of the native com- 
miinifcy entertain in reference to tho virtue or 
goodness of aims- giving (dharma), loads them to 
tho exercise of indiscriiuinato liberality ; tho 
prejudice iu favour of such charity being so 
deep that it can scarcely bo eradicated, and 
hence tho uttraotion of many persons to 
Bombay from neighbouring and even remote 
districts. Were it not for tho warmth of tho 
clinuite, tho simplicity and cheapness of their 
diet, this multitude of beggars would often feel 
such a w.ant of proper clothing and food that 
they would soon bo reduced to conditions of 
disease often terminating in death. Tho sum 
required to suppori. life is so very small that it 
can usually bo obtained with facility by even 
tho age<i and infirm. At tho Miisalman eat- 
ing houses a Avheaton cake Aveighing more 
than half a pound may bo purchased for half an 
anna. Tliis cako with a little moat-curry twice 
a day forms the diet of many a labouring man 
here, — his two meals thus costing him one 
anna and a half. The ordinary meal of Ji poor 
Hindu is about a ser and a half of flour, or 
half a ser of rico with a little cuny, and two 
such meals a day cost a^Dout one anna and a 
quarter per day. All Avho seek alma generally 
obtain as much as this, and so long as a really 
destitute person can go or crawl from door to 
door, and make himself heard, he is sure to 
obtain relief. 

Brahman Bkcioars. 

The Brahmans, giving up ilieir former thirst 
for knowledge, lead a life of indolence, adducing 
as their plea that as their ancestors once bogged, 
and thereby maintained themselves, they now 
make begging as a profession their birth-right. 
Hindus, whose great Aveaknoss is an inordinate 
loTO of praise, are easily induced by Brahman 
mendicants, who are apt flatterers, to give aa 
much as they Rro able ; their house and almost 
everything they have they will give to a Brahman, 
however wicked or wealthy ho may bo, as they 
think no ddn has any other signification than 


• Vol. IV, p. 267. 


» Vol. IV, p. 2B4, 
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bestowing gifts on Brahmans, who as a class are 
designated charity-receiving people, — authorized 
to receive alms of every one willing to bestow it. 
Compared with the vast sums showered upon 
these beggars, the dharma a Hindu makes to 
others is almost nothing. Brahman mendicants 
do not, like the other Hindu b(iggars, go to the 
houses of others than Hindus for alms, for they 
are never patronized by them. 

Sastkiimv.as. 

S a s t r i b a v a — or the expounder of the 
fc^astras — always a nrahnuin by caste, and a 
well-to-do person, dresses in white clothes, with 
a shawl over his left hand and another wrapt 
round his shoulders, and accompanied by one or 
more followers. One of Ids followers goes inside 
a Hindu house, and tells the imnates that the 
Sastribavii awaits and asks for a seat for him. 
He then says that the great man is on his way 
to the holy Banaras on ])ilgrimage, and requests 
to be paid to visit Kasvishveswar, or the lord 
of Banaras, and return. This gentleman as- 
sumes a graven demeanour, and seeing his j>omp 
ho is generally paid iii silver. 

Telanoas. 

T 0 1 a n g a Brahmans go about begging, 
and also offer for sale the sacred thread of the 
Hindus, Tlioy always roll round their waist a 
woollen cloth (dJidhU), which they make use 
of to take dinner with, if they happen to see 
a dinner party at whieh Brahmans arc invited to 
dine. They go in uninvited, and if they aro 
not allowed to join they will depart, hut not 
before invoking bitter curses on the heads of 
those who refuse them a f^uire in the feast. 

Then there are again others from Telangana, 
whose dress consists of a waist cloth, and pieces 
of coloured cloth tied to their arms with the 
ends hanging loose. They carry a scpiare flat 


wooden box in which is kept the image of a 
Hindu god, covered over with a cloth which is 
removed only when the bearer is to be paid, or 
the inmates of a bouse wish him to show it to 
them. Ho pretends to foretell future events. 
He is a very quiet beggar, and asks for alms 
in a low tone and bumble w^ay. He goes away 
quietly if nothing is given him. He generally 
gives persons a pinch of turmeric to be rubbed 
on their brows, or touches their foreheads with 
it himself. 

A third kind of beggars from Telangana are 
called K V a d y a s. They carry over their 
shoulders a Kdcad, or a bamboo stick with slings 
at each end ; in these slings are hung bamboo 
baskets covered over with ochre coloured cloth. 
They say iliat on that stick they once conveyed 
th(iir aged parents to the holy city of Banaras, 
and as a sign of their having visited Banaras 
they show a small glass boitlo containing water 
which they say they brought from the sacred 
Gaiiga. Or they say that they are going to 
Banaras t o bury the bones of their agetl parents 
who died only a short time ago. Peoj^le believe 
them, and give them money to defray their ex- 
penses on tlio way thither. 

Haiudasas. 

These are Hindus, mostly Brahmans, who 
deliver sermons {kirlans)^ especially during the 
Ganapati and Kamnavmi festivals. Some of 
these men arc very eloquent preachers, and their 
manner of delivery is most pleasing. A harulds 
is always accompanied by a drummer, mri- 
damjtjd, a fiddler, and two or more players on 
metal cups. Some of these musicians arc 
little boys, and as their voices are sweet and 
musical, their singing is harmonious and very 
enjoyable. 

(To he continued,') 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

6. Light and Daiik FoRTXToirTs.— Mr. 11. A. 
Proctor, writing on “ the Origiq. of the Week” 
in the Co'tiU'viporary lioview for June 1879, 
(p. 410), says witli reference to the Hindu 
month ; “ Flamrnarion. . . . says, ' the clear half 
from new to full, and the luilf from 

full to new;’ bub this is manifestly meorreert, the 
half of the mouth from uowto full having ileither 


more nor less light by night than the half from full 
tv* new.” Nevertheless, though Mr. Proctor is 
right as to the physical fact, Flamrnarion is right 
as to the practice. Will more competent persons 
explain why this is, how the conventional hriyht 
and dark halves of the month do not correspond 
with the bright and dark halves of the moonlight P 
Or are bright and dark halves, though very com- 
monly used both in the vernaculars and English, 
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as equivalonts for ^udh and Vadya, only conven- 
tional mistranslations after all P 

C. E. G. C. 

Tho first half of the lunar month is called the 
SuJcla-pakeha — tho light, bright, or white fort- 
night, and Stull is used for ‘ in the clear fortnight,* 
while tho other half is tho Krlshna^pahsha, 
or * dark fortnight,* also called Vadya-palcsha. 
The first soems to be naturally enough called 
the bright fortnight, for the 8iin|)lo reason that 
in tho moonlight evenings, especially in tropical 
climates, people enjoy the moonlight, sitting out 
of doors chatting, &c. When the evenings aro 
darhf tho moon of midnight and early morning is 
not so enjoyed, and tho fortnight is regarded as 
relatively daric. 

J. B. 

ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 

The fifty-soventh Amimil Itojtort of tho Royal 
Asiatic Society (1880), has been prepared and 
published by the energetic S(‘crotary, and is re- 
plete with information, chronicling as it does the 
contents of every ])ublicatioii and paper connected 
with every branch of Oriental Research that has 
appeared since last Report. AVo extract portions 
from it : — 

During a tour in the Northern districts of tho 
Madras Presidency, His Grace tho Duke of 
Buckijigham ()aid a flying visit on tlio 20th Jan. 
last, to the Tope at Amaravati. Having sent a 
working party beforchaiul, they uncovered, during 
tho Duke’s stay there, what a})pcarcd to bo tho 
foundations of the southern gateway, aiid a con- 
siderable portion of the procossion path, that sur- 
rounded tho monument. During these operations 
they found also a considerable number of sculptured 
slabs.** Owing to the want of all cxpcricuco on 
the part of the excavators it is feared, however, 
thpt this rough and ready excavation may have 
obliterated n.any traces that would have been of 
great importnuce in tho eyes ofa skilled ar<!ha 3 - 
ologist : — if so, it must be deplored that the Tope 
was meddled with under such circumstances. 
“ Meanwhile it is to bo hoped, that efficient means 
will bo taken for the protection of the sculptures 
thus uncovered, as all those that have been hither- 
to exposed have been removed by the natives for 
building purposes or burnt into lime.** Mr. 
Sewell has prej fired a report * On the Amardvati 
Tope,* and on his excavations there in 1877. The 
famous Amardvati sculptures recovered by Capt, 
Colin Mackenzie and Sir Walter Elliot, and long 
in tho India have been removed to the 

British Museum, and are being attached to the 
walls of the chief staircase. 


‘Mn the Bepubllfiuo Frang (Juno 20, 1879), 
M. Regnaud has printed * L’ Avenir dcs etudes 
Sanskrites*; — and in tho Revuo Philosophiqnr, 

* Etudes do Philosophie Tndienno, Tecolo Veddiita.’ 
In tho Academy of July 5, 1880, is a long and able 
review by Prof. F. Afax Miillcr, of Kielhorii’s 

* Vydkarana Mahdhluhhya* In the BerUuer Mon- 
atshvr (Juno, 1870) Prof. AVeber has two articles, 
‘ TIeher die Magavyakti dos Krishnaddsa Alisra’ — 
important essays on Alithraic worship, with ro- 
fci’cnco, too, to tho Indo-Sky thic coins ; and in the 
same. Dr. Biihler has printed ‘ Eino Notiz iiber 
cinigo Sanskrit AIS. aus Kasrnir in dcr llof. 
Bibliothek zii AVion.* In ^^em dc la Soc. dc 
Jjiiiguistlqne, A. Barth lias ‘ Formes irrcgulieres 
dans le Bhaguvata Puraiia.’ In the Calcutta 
llcvtev?t Air. A. E. Gough has continued his study 
of the ‘ Philosophy of the IJpauishads.’ ” 

“F. Bollenscii has brouglit out at Leipzig a 
scholarly edition of the drama Malavilca iind 
Aijniiiiitra ; — Dr. Bdhtlingk has added to the valu- 
able labours he carried out with Dr. Roth, some 
years since in what is known as the great Sf. 
Pcicrshnrg SanuhritDir.iuuiariff —tho true Themnrus 
of Sanskrit — a new and condensed dictionary ; 
which is indeed, not only more than a mere 
abridgment, but a most important supplement to 
tho former, In that all the addenda and cen'rlgenda 
of tho former’ aro now incorporated into tho new 
Dictionary. It is to bo hoped that an English 
translation of tins most useful work, now in con- 
templation, may be loon accomplished. Air, 
Anuudoram Borooah has issued a second volume 
of his Practical English and SanskrU Dirtivnaryt 
but this docs not, as was aifl/icipatcd, complete the 
work, as it only carries it as far as tlio word 
‘oyster.’ The author has added to this second 
volume of his Dictionary a supplementary chapter 
on what he calls ‘ Higher Sanskrio Grammar,* 
or gender and syntax — of nearly 1100 pages, ’fhe 
collection of rules and illustrations ho has given 
will bo highly appreciated by those who have to 
tefich Sanskrit ; but it is to bo regretted that ho 
has not thought it necessary to give more complete 
authorities for liis various statements. To say that 
a word has this or that meaning in Alami or 
PAnini or Say ana is scarcely enough, witliout the 
chapter and verso whore it occurs. Professor 
AA^eber has completed tho third volume of hia 
Indische Strei/en, reviews of current Sans- 

krit, Pali and I’r^^krit literature, with an index of 
forty-six closely-printed three-column pages for 
reference to tho throe volumes and a classified 
bibliographical table of contents. Tho number 
of authors mentioned or criticized in this third 
volume is about 330.’* “ Professor Adolf has also 
publislfbd tho^ second part of his Rigveda, die 
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alteete liieraiur dnr Infhr, cin WissenechaftUche 
hcilage zum Programm dor kanions-clmlo'* 

Prof. A. Weber has issued an earnest appeal 
for the constitution of a ‘ Sanskrit Text Fund* to 
take the place of the now moribund if not dead 
* Sanskrit Text Society.’ “ It is to bo hoped 
that liis proposal may bo successfully carried 
out, as no country has so largo an interest as 
England in everything connected with Indian 
literature.” 

” Prof. II. Pischol has completed his edition of 
Ilemachaiidra’s Pali Grammar.” Ho has also 
** edited and translated tlio Assaldgana Suftam, tho 
llMrd sutta in the lind portion of tho Majjhima 
I^ihiua, It describes how the Prahinans, irritated 
by tho promulgacion of Gautama’s doctrine of tho 
equality of castes, persuaded Assalayana, a young 
and distinguished scholar, to undertake to over- 
throve Buddha’s arguments — the result being that 
ho was defeated and beotvmo a convert to Buddha’s 
views. Keference is made to the state of things 
existing among the Yonas and Kambojas,” — and, 

‘‘ if, ns seems probable, tho Yonas of this passage 
arc the Baktrian Greeks, tho date when the suita 
assumed is present Ibrrii cannot be earlier than the 
‘drd century u.c.” ” Dr. Oldcuberg has published* 
the Dipnoinhsa.j ixn ancient Buddhist historical 
record.” “Also tlio second volume of tho Jdtalca 
aud its Commentary, edited by Prof Fausbdil, has 
been published.” 

Gf'vman Onmfal S'orA.'///.~-Thc Society has pub- 
lished vol. xxxiii, pts. 3 avd and vol. xxxiv, part 
1. Among the papers they contain is one by M. 
A^ambthy, * On the .speecli of the Turkomans, and 
on Maehdumkuli’s Di\taii;’ Professor Spiegel has 
a short paper on ‘ Adar Gushasp;’ J. H. Mordt- 
luann has one entitled * Die Ilimjarischen lu- 
schriften in Tsebinili Kiosekh Dr. A. D. Mordt- 
mann one ‘Ziir Pchlevi Mcnzkundo, Die altesten 
Muhammcdanischen Muiizen and another (vol. 
xxxiv) — his fourth contribution on tho same 
subject, a very long aud important paper on — ‘ Die 
Muiizen dcr Sassaiiiden,’ which has been printed 
since tho author’s death. M. Adolf Holtzmann 
writes on * Dio Apsaras imch dem MahAbharatn,’ 
and Prof. Aufreclit gives a short pajier on ‘ Eino 
sclteno Yerbalform*; J. Klatt has one on ‘Dhana- 
pala Rishabha punchasika,’ of interest as referring 
to Jaina worship ; and Count Victor voii Strauss 
und Torney, one on tho * Bezoichnung dor Farben 
blau und griin in Chinesischon Altortlium’; Prof. 
Etlie has one on NAsir Chusran’s RAsaiiAinama 
Oder buch der Erlauchtung’; MM. Stickel and 
Ticaenhausen write on ‘ Dio Wcltbezcichniingon 
auf MuhAmmodanisebo Munzo \ Dr. G. Saleman 

' For reforonoee to Ahichchhatra, see Jovjr. A, 8, Ben, 
tol. XXX, pp. 197, 198, J. R,A, S. vol., IV, p. iO ; and 


‘Ueber cine Pehlovisch-Arabische Miinze;* and 
Dr. Fleischer gives a notice of a find of Sassanian 
coins at Oberlausitz, and suggests that Ihey may 
have found their way thither by trade from 
Trebizond. 

Aalatic Society of Bengal,— "No, 1 of the Journal 
for 1880 contains, first, a ” Description of the 
Great Siva Temple of G a n g a i-K ondapuram 
and of some other places in the Trichinopoli 
District” by Lieut. Col. B. R. Branfill, — a paper 
which in another form has already appeared in 
this Journal (atite pp. 117 ff.) ; second, on ” Rudo 
Megalithic Monuments in North Arcot” by tho 
same, which is also, in a more extended form, 
already in typo for tho Ind. Antiquary, The 
third paper is on tho coins of the MaharAjas of 
KAiigra, by 0. .1. Rodgers. KAngra is on a 
tributary of the BiAs, and tho ancient chiefs wore 
called tho RAjas of T r i g a r 1 1 a — tho country 
of the three rivers, tho Bias, Ravi and Satlej. 
The.so rAjaa claimed de.sccnt from Susarma 
0 h a 11 d r a, governor of MultAii at the time of the 
MahAbharata. Mr. Rodgers in his remarks fol- 
lows clo.sely the information collected by Gen, 
Cunningham (Arclueol. Hep. vol. V. pp. 162(1.). 
The coins scorn to bo found in great numbers 
in the PanjAb, and range from tho middle of 
tlio 14th to tho middle of tho 17th century a.d. 
Mr. Rodgers gives a plate of twenty-four 
specimens. 

Major H. S. Jarrott has a ” Note on an inscrip- 
tion found upon a stono lying near tho ruins of a 
Mosjid on lianka island, Wular Lake, Kashmir.” 
The inscription i.s in Persian, and reads, — 

May this cdUico be as hnn as the foundations of 
tho heavens, 

May it bo the most renowned ornament of tho 
univervse. 

As long as tho monarch Zayn ’IbAd holds festival 
therein. 

May it be like the date of his own reign, — “ happy.” 

Tho date in the chronogram is 847 a. h., 
equivalent to a.d. 1443—4 during tho reign of 
Zayn-ul ’Aabidin or Zayn Hbad. This inscription 
i.s mentioned in the l*ersian history of Kashmir 
by Muhammad A’azam, and thus affords Major 
Jarrett an opportunity to draw from that work an 
outline of tho iiistory of tho country from a.d. 1305 
to 1 143. 

Tho subject of the fifth paper is a more impor- 
tant one, — ” Coins of tho Sunga or Mi tra Dynasty, 
found near RAmanagar in Rohilkhand .-—the pro- 
perty of H. Rivett Carnac, Esq, Described by 
A. C. Carlleyle.” RAmanagar has been identified 
by General Cunningham with Ahichhatra^ 

Vol. V, p. 295 : WUboh’s Vishnu Pur, <4to ed.) p. 187a., 
mid MeghadiUta (IlovVg cd.), p. i!4d. 
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the ancient capital of North Panch&la; and 
whatever may be the value of this identification, 
many coins have been found on the old site, and 
also at B h u i 1 a, the supposed site of Kapil a- 
V a s ta, in the Busti district. Mr. Carlleylo assumes 
that “from the numerical proportion in which 
the coins of various kings are found in a hoard, wo 
can generally make a pretty good* guess as to. who 
were the earliest, and who the latest of the scries. 
'Phns the king of whom the. greatest number of 
coins are found in a hoard, may l.)0 accepted as 
either the latest, or the contemporary king of the 
dynasty at the time when the hoard was bnried 
or lost ; while the king of whom the fewest and 
most worn coins are found may bo accepted as 
the earliest, in point of time of the series.’* This 
rough rule may bo of some help in arranging a 
hoard buried all at once ; but is utterly valueless 
for collections of coins buried at various times 
accidentally and otherwise, in which numerical 
superiority could only indicate the largeness of 
the mintage of any particular king, and hence, 
probably, of his greater length of reign. All 
those coins bear over the legend three symbols, 
which Mr. Carlleylo describes as the Bodhi tree on 
tho left, two snakes intertwined to the right, and 
in the middle a punch-marked depression contain- 
ijig a symbol, which in one case he calls ‘ a Lihga,’ 
and in others, ‘ a lihga guarded by two Nfigas 
uhichnseon each side of it.’ Might not these 
be tho symbols of the Buddha creed— of Buddha, 
])harina, and Sanglia P The symbols on the ob- 
verses arc generally bub poorly preserved in the 
c.vamples represented, but wo can hardly accept 
them as “ Buddha standing, with right hand raised 
and radiating from his head,” and “on a Buddhist 
railing between two trees.” 

’Pho series of names rej) resented by these coins 
arc arranged by Mr. Carlleylo as follows : — 


Kings. No. of cuiua fonnO at 

llAniaiiagar. 

1. Bhadragho.sa 5 

2. Shryamitra 7 

3. Aiiuinitra 1 

4. Bhanumitra 10 

6. Aguiniiti’a 11 

(1 Pluigunimitra 28 

7. Blulmimitra 34 

8. liidramitra 1 + 1 ? 

9. Vijayamitra 

10. Satyamitra 

11. Sayarnitra 

12. Ayumitra 

Gen. Ominingham has also a coin of Dliruva- 
mitra, which belongs to tho .same dynasty. Of tlu! 
later kings in this list, Ayumiti'a’s name is foiiiid 
on a single coin of Mr. llivott-Carnac’s, and “ this 
king must have boon one of tho latest of the 
dyna.sby, as tho letters of tho legend belong to tho 
later Gupta period.” Tho coins of Vija^'amitra. 
8at3%amifcra, and .Sayarnitra are from other localities 
and “ are of quite a diflereut ty|io.” Tho author 
places P u s h p a m i t r a at tho head of his lists, 
though no coins have been found of his, nor do 
any of the names derived from his coins, except 
that of Agnimitra, coincide with those of tho 
Pauranik lists of tho S u n g a dynasty founded by 
P ii 8 h y a rn i t r a. 

The last paper is by (h K. Stiilpnagol on coins 
of Ghias-ud-diu a^id Mii’az-ud-din bin 8sim, 
describing eight dirhcmi of the two brothers whoso 
names are joined on thorn, and dated in 59G, 597, 
and 598 a. h. Tho paper is illustrated by a plate 
of tlirec spoeirnens. • 

Tlio Society has also published as an extra part 
to vol. XL VII., “ A Sketch of tho Turki Language 
as spoken in EasLorn Turkistan,” by K. B. Shaw, — 
a vocabulary of 22G pages. 
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Arch.volooical ST:R^^^y ok India, Vol. IX. : Boport of 
' a Tour m the Contral Provinces in 1873-71 and 1871-75. 
By Alexander Cuimingbam, t^S.I., C.I.E., &c. Cal- 
cutta : 1879* 

In this ninth volume of his Ttnports, General 
Cunningham takes occasion to discuss the start- 
ing point of the Gupta era. For fixing the 
epoch of this era ho adduces the following 
data (1) litiQ ‘‘ date of B u d h a G ii p t a’s pillar 
inscription at Bran in the year 1G5, Thursday 12th 
AshAfdha sudi” ; (2) the “ date of Dhruva- 
b h a t a in Samvat 447, ho being presumably the 
king of that name who was reigning at the time 
of Hwen Thsang’s visit in a. d. *640 (3) tho 
“ date o{ the M 0 1 * V i copperplate in the year 585 


of the Gupta cru, on tho 5tli PluXlgiiii sudi, at the 
time of a solar eclipse,” and (4) “tho name of tho 
12-year cycle of Jupiter in five different inscrip- 
tions added to the date of the Gupta era.” These 
five are— MahA; .Vais&kha in Hasliii’s inBcriptioii of 
150; Mah/l-Aswayuja in another of 173, and 
^lah&-Chaitra in a third of the same king dated 
191 ; tho fourth Mahfi-MAgha is on an inscription 
of Hastin and Sarvanatha, and the fifth is Maba- 
Aswayuja on one of king Saiikshoba dated in tho 
year 209. 

General Cunningham points out, as had been 
donobeforo him by Dr. Biihler (Iwd. Ant. vol. VI, 
p. 80),* that if tho sixth 6il&ditya of Valabhi, who 
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bears also the name of D h r u v a b h a t a, bo the 
king of the same name visited by Hweii Thsaiig, 
then tho date on Lis copperplate of Saiii. 447 must 
relate to some era commencing about 190 to 200 a.d. 
Ho says — “ Of course, Dliruvabhata’s inscription 
may be some 25 or HO years either earlier or later 
than the pilgrim’s visit.” 'riiis we cannot rpiito 
agree to, as we liave a published inscription of 
ditya Y., the father of the king in cpiestioii, dated 
in Saiii. 411, — so that G years is tlic utmost limit 
on one side, and thus tho epoch eaniiot bo placed 
much lower than a.d. 200.^ Ho then computes 
that rJth Asliadha sudi fell on a Thursdat/, on 24th 
.lime (O. S.) H59 a.J)., and if tliis correspond with 
Jhidha-CJupta's date in 105, the initial point of tho 
epoch must be in 195 A. i)., be also liiids that 
t here was a solar eclipse on llth Magh va<li or 
lOtli February 78^> A. D., and considering this as 
tile eclipse ineiitioiied in tho Morvi plate (Iiul. 
Atii. vol. IT, p. 258), ho arrives at a. n. 195 as the 
1st year of the Cluptakal. Wo have had these 
eompiitatious perfonnod, and hud that in E. long. 
71° and hit. 24' N.* (near tho position of Abirvi), 
tluTo was a solar eclipse on 10th Feb. 780 a. d. (15 
IMagh vad), wliiob lasted about 2 hours 50 miuutos, 
the greatest obscuration being at 2h. 21 ni. r.M. 
nud extending to fully half the sun’s diameter at 
the assumed locality. For the other date, wo hud 
the 12tli tithi of Asliadha sudi began HO f/. 20 v. 
H5 p. after sunrise on 2Hr(l June 359 a.p., but if vfc 
follow the rule that when a tithi begins after 
sunrise, it is held to concur with the following day, 
we find the date to he Thiimduifj 2tth June, as 
the General states, h’oo much weight, however, 
should not 1 ) 0 / aseribed*to this latter conicideiice. 

The names of the years in tho Jovian 12-year 
cycle do not strengthen the ai'gumeiit; fi)r, if we 
assume any one of them to be correct, tho others 
must fall into their placed. What is wanted to 
render them of any value for this purpose is dis- 
tinct and authoritative infonnatioii as to the u.so 
of this cycle and tho date from which it starts. 

As to the initial date, however, an additional 
a)‘guiucnt might he added. The suggestion we 
believe is duo to Dr. Biihlcr that the forged grant 
of D h a r a s on a II. dated 8aka 400** is approx- 
imately correct in its date. Now Dliaraseiui must 
have died hewoon 272 and 28G of tho Yalabhi era, 
and if we assume 284 us the date, and a.s coinci- 
dent with the year in which tho plates are dated, 

^ 111 1^78 1 was 1<‘(1 on the same KrttuuJa “to place tho 
iuitialilate of the Valuhhi ora about ^. u. lUit/’ hut not 
regarding tho point as suthciontly proved nofurtlna’ usowas 
luadt' of it (Peacri/i. Account of the Hoch -TanjAcs of 
\V. Loiia, p. 11)5 aldo Cace Teuiple.i of India, p. 191. 
— J. B. 

* T’his oidlpse would ho contral at noon in about lat. 
18® 2S X. Ionic. 2() Tl. 

® vol. V, p. 110; Yol. VII, p. 03; vuV VIII, 

p. 301 j and Joar. Bo. B, It. As. Hoc. vol. Atill, p. 241. 


or A.D. 478-9, we obtain a.d. 194-5 as tho epoch, 
Tho forgeiy was fabricated of course later than 
^aku 400, but not so late as that tho date of 
Dhtirascna was not known at least within a few 
years. The assumption of the round number 400 
as the numeral, may itself bo due to some slight 
uncertainty as to tho exact date to be fixed upon ; 
but otherwise, if wo allow that the forgery was 
made within a century or so of tho date it presents, 
this plate is corroboi;ative of tho theory as to the 
initial date of the Gupta era which Dr. Biihlcr first 
suggested. 

General Cunningham then attempts* to show 
that D r o n a s i ih h a may have begun his reign as 
early, according to this reckoning, as a.d. 31)5 or 370 
(that is 171 or 176 of tho Gupta era), and so have 
been contemporary with B u d ha G n p t a. Now 
as his elder brother reigned before Dronasimha, 
his father B h a t a r k acan hardly, on this supposi- 
tion, have died before 1G6, and D h a r a p a 1 1 a, tho 
fourth sou of tho latter, reigned for some time 
between 216 and 236. This makes tho son survive 
his father by about 65 years, — which is somewhat 
unusual. This difiioulty is in no way, however, 
connected with tho initial epoch of the Gupta era, 
for tho satne thing must occur wherever wo fix 
that epoch. But if wo assume, as we may do 
withoutany forcing of tho ages, that Bhatarka lived 
till 170 or 180, that D h a ras 0 n a was Seiiapati 
till about 190, and that D r o n a s i ih h a then ac- 
quired power, lie might still bo contemporary with 
B u d h a G u p t a, during the last year of that king’s 
reign (if he lived to 190*), and havo boon crowned 
by him. But it is more natural to suppose that 
he was crowned by B ft n u g u p t a,® in whose reign 
wo. havo tho date 191 on an inscription at Ei*nn. 
Thi.s clears aw.ay tho objection which arises from 
assu miiig that D r 0 11 a s i ih h a had a very long 
reign. 

General Cunningham next assumes that tho 
Gupta kal dates from the commencement of Chan- 
d r ag u p t a's reign ; but as we have C li a n d r a- 
guptalT. dating in 82 and 93, and his son 
K u in A r a g u p t a from 90 to 129, there seems no 
necessity fur extending tho four reigns over 130 
years. With an avi rage of nearly 22 yours to each 
king, this period would include the six kings of tho 
dynasty from its rise under Sri Gupta, who 
would thus bo placed 60 years later than General 
Cunningham assumes. 

* The latifst date wo have connected with Budhaorupta 
ifl 

iMr. Nowtou (Jmm*. 7?. B. R. As. Soc. vol. VII, p. 11) 
haft ren l this uvimo Bakmgnpta } from another very clear 
example, howevej*, it ajipcar^ to bo plainly BAnugnpta, 
General Cunningham rogardb Mr. Xewton’s and Sir E. 0. 
liaylcy’si readings as imperfect reudeiingB of Cbandra- 
giipta (p 23) ; the occurrence of the nanie B&nngupta, 
with tho date 191, however, places this maitor beyond 
dispute. 
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It is to bo rogrettcd tliat General Cunningham 
is BO sparing in the citation of his authoriticis : 
thus, though foundijig Ids argument largely for the 
fixation of the Gupta era on Ohruvabhata’s grant 
and the Morvi plate, ho gives no reference to wliere 
they are to bo found ; and one is a little startled 
to find him roforriug to an inscription of the 
Chalukyas as early as the reign of Mangala, or 
Maugalisa, the sou of Pukkesi before a.i>. 550 ” 
(p, 101), and the further statement that “ the 
inscription of Mangalisa is dated at full IcMigth, 
but the numeral word is unfortunately doubtful. 
It was read c/ia/m/nnnx by General LcGrand Jacob, 
but I think it must be intended for Chalariha 
Samvdtsara, the 4th year, which would ho about 
A,D. 553” (p. 102). Now the inscription here re- 
ferred to is evidently the third Ncrur grant, 
published in the Joiu nal Bom. B. B. As. Snr.(vol. 
III., pt. ii., pp. 20911.) and, with a facsimile, in 
the lad. Aii/ojfCin'ff (vol. VI, pp. lOlff.), and tlio 
plates being in excellent preservation, there can 
bo no doubt about the word referred to ; — the 
grant is not dated, and both General Sir G. 
LoGrand Jacob and ^ir. Fleet read the whole 
phrase alluded to fi^--svdvii-rd/ijm cha hatvd 
enniimtsara'^nyijatamdya m hdri i kkiu hutdi is ijdm, 

The only dated inscription we have of M a li gal i s a 
is that at BadA-mi, of Saka 500, a,(). 579*^ in the 
l*2th year of his reign, which places liis accession 
ill A.i). 507 or al)ont 38 years later than General 
Cuiininglmin tussumes. And the grunt in quovstimi 
is eviilently lat4?r than that ofBAdAmi and may be 
even OOyciirs later tlnni the General suggosts. 131011 
the dates of the inscription of Pahowa and on a 
Ihinarus co[»perplate of Mahendrapala Deva are 
referred, without remark, to the era of Ifarslia- 
vardhana of Kaiianj,” wdiilst no snllieic'iit evidcnco 
is adduced or referred to that any such era- was 
really in vogue. 

Those statonicnts have reference to the priuci|m.l 
other chronological point discussed in this 
volume — the era of the C h e d i dynasty. Now 
the:e are eight inscriptions of the G hod is, 
dating from /93 to 928, aiul General (hinninghain 
seta himself with his usual sagacity to determiuo 
the epoch from which they date, from the days of 
the mouth and of the week mentioned in each. 
Aided liy these and several approximate .synchro- 
nisms— some of which, as has just been indicated, 
may bo questioned or modilied, — bo fixes on a.i>. 
250 as the initial date, and then finds that in 
four cases out of the eight the week days would 
coincide v.'ith those of the inscriptions, while in 
two ca.ses they would fall on the day following, in 
one on the day preceding, and in ono on the 
second d.:y before. This result [s not so satis- 


factory as ho expected, but the dilf(?renco of a 
single day iu three cases, he regards as “ an 
amount of deviation which is not uncommon in 
Hindu dates,” — yet the Uudbagn])ta date (p. 17) 
is regarded as incompatible with the usual 
Valiibbi reckoning because it difiers just od>; day 
from that computed. We think General Cun- 
ningham is probably very nearly correct in the 
importsint conclusion ho arrives at regarding the 
epoch of the Chedi era, though, to bo consistent, 
lie must minimise the value of the Budhagupta 
date in fixing the GuplakAl era. But the synchro- 
nisms given long ago by Dr. Fitzodward Hall 
{Jour. Aincr. Orirnf. Boc. vol. VM. p. 501) distinctly 
indicated 250 a.d. as tlio first year of tlio Chedi 
era. The voliimo is illustrated by thirty plates 
of inscripLioris and drawings. 

Dik N vcTiFor.CrKU Alex WDKW s des Gkossev in Bnktnpu 

uinf Inilinn, ron Alfrivl von .Siillet. (Berlin; Weiil- 

inannsclie itucliliaiidlun^r, 1871^.) 

On the death of vVh'xandor the Great in 323 
B. as is well known, hi.s va.st dominions were pai*- 
cclh'd out among his |)rincipa.l ullicers. Stasanor, 
who had been appointtal to the satnipy of 
Drangiana by Alexander himself, retained it after 
his dt'ath, bub in the subsec|ueMb division at 
Triparadcisos (a. c. 321), lie cxehaugod it for the 
govei'unient of Baktria and Hogdiaua. Here he 
establi.shed himself so firmly that A.ntigonos 
prudently left him iu undistiirbeil posscjssion 
B. c. 3b). In India, Eudemns luid been left in 
command of the troops with Pitlioii, tbo sou of 
Agenor, niid Philip son of Makhatas, m.s satraps. 
The latter was murdiu’ed tn 32d a. c. Pitlioii was 
removed to Babylon in ilbJ h. c., and Fudornus 
went to the assistance of Fiunene.s in 317 ii. c;., and 
xvas put to death by Autigoiio.s. Seleiikos Nikator, 
to whom Babylon ]iad*l)eeu at first assigned, after 
various changes of fortune, rose to great ])o\ver, 
and l)otween 311 and 3)2 jj. c. extemled his rule 
towards the east, and even invatled India, where 
he formed a matrimoni.d iillianc.e with Chaudra- 
gnpta. Under hi.s grandson Antioklios Sutei* jl c. 
2<>l“2-b), when his kingdom was weakened by his 
long war with Pboleiny Jldladelplios, Arsakos 
established the Parthian kingdom Ji c. 2.5), and 
shortly aftervvard.s DioJotii.s, governor of Baktria, 
revolted, and ina<le Baktria an independent state. 
Seloukos Kalliiiikos (210 — 220) undertook an ex- 
pedition agaiii.sl^the Parthians, and seems to have 
ente.' ud into an alliance with Diodoto.s to secure 
his co-operation, but he was totally defeated by 
the Pcirtliiaiis. 

The successors of those Gra3co-Baktriau kings 
are known to us almost solely from their coins ; 


® See hid. Ant. vol. VI. pp. uud vol. lil. p^i 305ff. 
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tlioso have been discussed by several authors,^ 
and A. von Salleb has done a service to science 
by the preparation of this modest little work of 
pages and 7 plates, on tlio coins known up to 
the present. 

The historical resume, with which the book 
o])ens, occupies about a third of tho whole. H 1 a t o, 
who reigned towards the end of the lifetime 
t)r Enkralides (cir. 105 b. c.), and of whom 
tliero is a unique tetradrachm of tho Attic charac- 
ter, had not begun to use Aryan inscriptions on 
his silver coins, whence the author assumes that 
tho reduction of the rnoiujt.ary Htanilard and tho 
use of tho Aryan alphabet in tho 13a ktro- Indian 
kingdoms (of Eidcratides, llelioklos, and Autial- 
kides) must have been introtluocd after ifib u. c. 
in the last y(^a.r.s of Knkratidos, ami that his reign 
must have terminated at latest about 150 n. c. 
After llelioklos, Tlato nnd Antialkides all certain 
iiidieations of dates fail us and the author at this 
point sums up in tabular form tho numismatic 
results obtaiiK'd tbns (p. 2‘J) : — 

77 m usinhllslwd data's of (h'odc rnh in Bnktrla 
and, India. 

A 1 0 X a n d o r the (1 r o a t coins scpiaro copper 
money in India or Haktria? 

Sophytos, an Tudiaii priuco and vassal of 
Alexander tlio (Ircat, in the neighbourhood of tho 
iiiudorn Labor coins Greek money about tho year 
IldO iJ. c., imitating the head of Scleukus I. of 
Syria. 

A n t i o k li o s II. of Sj ria issues (about 25() or 
250) Baktrian coins w'ith tlie name of Antiokhus 
and national Baklriaii ty])c. 13 i o d o t o s, called 
So tor b}" the later “kings, about 250 or 2.50 
Ijeeomos indepeTubrnt king of Tlaktria (revolted 
or was acknow0e<lged by Antioklins). llis son 
Diodotus 11. mentioned by Justin is not proved by 
the coins and doubtful. * 

The following reign 
T) e m (? t r i ii s 1 E u k r a, t i d e s ] A g a 

E u t li y d e m o s TI. | H c 1 i o k 1 c a | Pan 
during the later (or in 
nominal part of tho ord 
reign of Eukratides. 

Plato 165 B. r. 


Euthydemua from Magnesia follows him or 
his dynasty in Baktria — as appears from the 
coins, peaceably; but— according to Polybius —after 
setting aside the “ grandchild of the rebel.** War 
with Antiokbos III. of Syria. Treaty of peace. 
Antiokhoa promises (and afterwards gives?) his 
daughter (Laodike?) to Domotrius tho son of 
Euthydemos. Euthydernos dies in old ago. 

Demetrius, sou of Euthydemos, follows 
him, and extends his dominions as far as India. 
Bilingual coins appear. Demetrius makes war 
with — 

Eukratides, king of Baktria, who reigns in 
the time of one of the earliest Arsakidan kings, 
therefore probably about 200 b. c. A treaty of 
f)eaco (according to authors tho overthrow of 
Douietrius and occupation of India) with favour- 
.able conditions for the victorious Eukratides (?) ; 
Domotrius gives his daughter Laodike to the son 
of Eukratides, lloliokles (?). Coins of Eukratides 
struck at tho wedding of his son Helioklcs and 
Laoiliko. 

lloliokles coins as co-regent (sociiis regni, 
according to Justin) with his father. 

Euthydemos II., son of Demetrius, ahoy, 
coins (as co-rcgont with his father ?) 

These coins of Euthydemos II. are of the same 
date as those of 

Pantalcon Antirnakhos ((^f(»p), 

Agathoklos. 

Pantaloon and Agathokles belong to the same 
kingdom, possibly Pantaleoii’s is a sliort reign 
immediately preceding that of Agathoklos. Aga- 
thoklos and Antirnakhos strike tho coins of their 
predecessors : among these, as predecessors on 
the Baktriau throne are thus honoured : 

Antiokbos Nikator (II ?), 

Diodotos Soter, 

Euthydemos Thcos. 
stand side by side. 

b Okies I Antirnakhos | Antialkides 
a I e o n C€us (porhops some- 

inverted what later) 


' Buyer, Hiiffnria reirni Bncirmn (I’etrop. 1738) ; 
Mionnet, Supplomentf vol. VIII. (183/); Lussoii, 
(itfschichie der (ircichischen nnd Indnskifthisrhcn, Koniije 
(Bonu, 1838) ; tlio pamo translated by Dr. Roer and H. 
Torrens in Jour. Ai^. i>oc, Beng. vol IX, pii. 251, 331?, 149, 
627, and 7»‘W If; Gruiefend, Coin.i of Oncek, Tartlmn, nrol 
IndoHCglhian King of Bn efr in. and the cnnnirie.'i on the 
Ivdvs (niinnovor, 18.39) ; H. H. Wilson, Avinnn AntUpia 
(bond. 1841), and papers in A suit. Re.s. vol. XVII, pp. 5,i9 
tr., Jour H. Aff, Soc.vol. Ill, p. 381, Numismatic Journal 
Vi'l. I, p. Ill, H. Ton’cns in Jour, A. S. Beng, vol. 
IX, p. 70 ; vol. XT, p. 137 ; vol. XX. p. 137 ; Cunningham, J. 
.4. .s\ Brvg. vol IX, pp. .393, IVB, 8 O 7 , 1008, 1217; vol. X, 
p. 37 O; vol. Xl,i>. 1.30; vol. XXTII, p. .379; Nur}\,i<mutic 
Chronicle, vol. \ 111, j). B5, also in vol. IX^X, XU, XIII j 


Tod in Tram.^, R. Soc, vol. I, p. 313; J. Bird, in J. 
Bom.B. R. Soc. vol. 1, p. 293, and Histor, Researches ; 
M. E. Jaecpiot in Jour. Asiatique, 3dmo Ser. t. I, (1886), 
p. 122 ; t. II, p. 234 ; t. IV. (1837), P. 401; t. V. (1838), 
p. 163 ; t. VII (1839), p. 385 ; Longperier, Rev. Niim, Blots 
(1839) p. 81 ; >1, Raoul Rochette Jour, des Savants, 1834, 
pp. 328, .385; Snppleynont, 1835, pp. 514, 577, 640,765 ; 
2mG Snjipl. 1836, pp. 65,129 ; 3t^me Suppl. 1838, p. 736, 
1889, p. 89, and 1844, p. 108 ; Lassen, Alterth. nd. II. 
SS. 289ff.PrinBep, Antiquities (od Thomas,) vol. II, pp. 125 
ff, Thomas, in Jour, R, A. Soc, vol. XX, p. 99, in f. A, S, 
Beng. vol. XXVII, p. 251, Nnm. Chron. vol. XIX, p. 13, 
and N. S, vol. IV. p. 103; W. 8. W. Vaux, in id. vol. XVI, 
p. 108, and N. Sfvvl, XV, p. i. ft, 
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Tho reduction of the coin took place in the 
later years of Eukratides ; tho change being from 
tho Attic standard hitherto in use. 
Eukratides Antialkides 

Heliokies 

■ — 

From this period all the princes coin according 
to the reduced standard. 

In tho later days of Eukra- 
tidcs : 

Apollodotos. 

Helioklos 
follows Eukratides. 

S t r a t o contemporary of 
the latter part of tho 
reign of Heliokles. 

Agathokleia 
Strato’s wife. 

S t r a t o II. “ tho beloved of 
his father,’* Sti’ato’s Sou. 

So far all is certain, or, according to the coins, 
in the -highest degree probable. With tho death of 
Heliokles, or more correctly with tlic reduction of 
tho coin in tho later years of Eukratides, there be- 
gins suddenly largo series of other Greek coins of 
tho Indo-Baktrian kings so very like one another 
in style that it is quite impossible, as before, wlieni 
writers still help us a littl<?, to arrange them 
clifouologically. Autialkides, Lysias, Apollodotos> 
Strato, have already been spoken of so far as they 
reach into earlier times, bub from tho joint 
character of their coins tho greater part of their 
reigns, also stretch into the time of these later 
Greek Tndo-Baktrian kings, whose iiaines the 
author arranges hero in alphabetical order before 
giving them chronologically. 


Names. 

Snrnames. 

Agathokleia (Strato I.’s 

Theotropos 

wife). 

Amyntaa 

Nikator 

Antialkides 

Nikopboras 

An tin akhus (II ) 

Nikephoros 

Apollodotos 

Soter,Megas,Philopator 

Apollopliaiics 

Sotcr 

Arkhebius 

Dekaios, Nikephoros 

Artemidoros 

Aniketos 

Diomedes 

ISoter 

Dionysius 

Sotcr 

Epander 

Nikephoros 

Hermaios 

Soter 

„ and Kalliope 

[Sy-Hermaios 

Sober] 

Hippostratos 

Sober, Mogas 

Lysias 

Aniketos 

Menander 

Soter, Dikaios 


Antialkides* 8 succes- 
sor, perhaps not con- 
temporary : 

Lysias 


• Prepan I by Mr, E. Eehatsek. 

* ** For this pvpose 1 chiefly use the list of Yaoxandthc 


Namoti. 

Nikias 
Philoxcnos 
Strato I. 

Strato II. Strato’s Son 


Telephos 

'I'heophilos 

Zoilos 


Suniatuas. 

Sotcr 
Alii kotos 

Sotor, Epiphaues, Di- 
kaios 

Sober, in tho Aryan 
transcript still “ lov- 
ing liis father” 
Euergebes 
Dikaioa 
Sober, Dikaios 


Wo now pass on to give a translation* of a later 
paragraph (p. 42) of this resume : — 

On the occasion of the publication of tlio tetru- 
drachm of Plato, Vaiix made tho striking 
remark, that a comparatively large number of tho 
names of the Baktriau kings occur again in tho 
army or companions of Alexander the Great, and 
that we may therefore appropriately recognize 
ill tho Baktriau kings, tho descendants of 
those companions of AI(?xander, who remained 
behind ill Baktria or India as a kind of Emeriti. 
Although, considering our fragmentary knowledge 
of the statistics of ancient names, we cun here 
prove but little, it cannot bo denied that an 
examination of tho Baktriau royal names in tho 
sense indicated by Vaux, loads to surprising 
results. Following Vaux, I give tho list of all the 
Baktriau kings, with rc*m;irks on the names which 
appeared in Mneedoniu, especially in tho sur- 
roundings of Alexander jiiid of tho Diadocliei.’'' 

D i o d o t o s is tho name of tho Syrian usurper, 
later called Tryplioii after Antiokhus VI. (Diodor). 

E u t li y d 0 in o 8 from M*l»giiesia. 

D e m 0 1 r i u s, — a. frccjueiit name, especially in 
Makedouia. One of them belonged to the IhitairoL 
(tho mounted body-guards of tho iMakeilenian 
kings were thus called^f of Alexander the Great ; 
coiiimaiider of Cavalry under Alexajider. 

Eukratides. 

Heliokles. 

L a o d i k e. — A frequent name of Syrian prin- 
cesses. 

xA g a t h 0 k 1 c s — a Thessalian flatterer of Philip ; 
Eparch of Parsis under Antiokhus II. (but tliLs 
is dubious. See Droyseii’s fl<j7). 

P a n t a 1 0 0 ii — a Makeduniaii from Pydiia 
(Arrian). 

Antimakho s — ^a Makedoiiian, (Polya b. 21). 
1, c) in the time gf king Perseus (Didot’s edition 
the Index of the Latin translation has erroneously 

Autimarchua”). 

Plat 0 — an Athenian, cavalry officer of Alexan- 
der (Curtins). 

Agathokleia. 

a — — , — . 

Namen-hxicon Pape-Benseler* I ixiako soiuo slight 
additicais.”— 'Author’s note. 
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Amyntas — a frequent Makodonian name, 
also of several companions of Alexander, one of 
wliom was Satrap of Baktria (Arrian, Justin). 

A n t i al k i d e s. 

Antimaklios (IT). 

A p o 1 1 o d o t o s or perhaps Apollodoros, a 
Satraj) of Babylonia, stratogos of Susiana. 

A p ol 1 o p li a n 0 s — Satrap of the Oritos or 
Gedrosians (Arrian). — A rydnaiiiii. 

A r k h c b i o s. 

A r t c m i d o r o s. 

1) i o m c d 0 s. 

I) i o n y s i u s — a frcfjuent name also in Make- t 
donin. A friend of Ptolemaios Soter. — A Dioiiy- ; 
sins is sent to India duriii}^ the reign of Ptolem- ! 
aous TI. Phihidolphos. 

E p a n d c r. 

Kormaioa. j 

K a 1 1 i o p e : — town in Partbia. i 

11 i p p o a t r a t o s — a Makodonian Arrian) ; a i 
corninander of Antigonos in Media (Died, and j 
others) ; Governor for Lysimakhos in tho Ionian ; 
towns. (Hecenlly found inscription.) j 

L y a i a s — oftener in Syria ; officer of Scleokos • 
(I'olyaiu.) Guardian of Antiokhos Eupator, and 
others. 

]\l e n a n d c r — a Menander of Magnesia (hence 
like Eiithydemos) one of the Ilefcairoi and oflicer 
of Alexander and after his death in Ly<lia (Arrijiii, 
Justin); another companion of Alexander (PIu- i 
tarch). 

N i k i a s— one of the officials of Alexander 
( Arrian). A relative of king Ptolemaios, and of j 
others; a. Makedoniaq. 

P h i 1 o X e ii 0 s,’’ — Alexander’s Govornf)r in 

Ionia and Siisiaiia, &c. (Arrian and others) ; 
Al(‘xniid(‘r writes to a Pliiloxenos (Arrian); .son ; 

of I'tolemnios Alorites (Phil). 

« ' 

S t r a t 0 — son of the prince of Arndiis ; prince of 
Sidon; a historian who describes tbe war of Pt'r.'^ens. 

T e 1 e b o s — a- Afakedonian, one of the 1 lobairoi 
of Alexander (Arrian). 

Tbeophilos. i 

Zoilos — a rbctorician wlio lived at Ampbi- | 
polis in Makedonia; a eoin*engravcr or official of j 
king Perseus; Zoilus from Berooa (in Alakedonia ? | 
— Arrian.) j 

“ We have 28 names in all (besides women); deven j 
of these are stated to have been names of coni- | 
panions of Alexiinder, natives of Afakedonia and of | 
other provinces ; some to have Beei'. even satraps j 
in Ilaktrian di.striets, whilst others occur among ; 
the Diadochoi and in Makedonia. As already j 
observed, nothing can bo proved, but nobody will j 


deny that an examination like the above is impor- 
tant, especially as rare names, such as T e 1 e p hos, 
occur, which is a genuine Makedoniati name, and 
H e r a k 1 0 s, the Makedonian chief god, is the 
father of Telephns. Also the coin of Zoilus with 
Hcmcles’ head, clnb and bow, re.sembling tlm 
copper- money of Alexander, may point to Make- 
donia, and perhaps even to Alexander.” 

Again (p. .'ll) ho remarks ; — “Tlie close connec- 
tion with the adjoining Parthian realm appe»*irs 
from the Parthian names of many sovereigns, such 
as V o n o n e s, A b d a g a s e s (in Tacitus the 
name of a Parthian dynast), Pakores («tr), 
and lastly even an A r s a k e s who belonged 
according to the coinage also to the Aze s king- 
do?n. Different from this is tho unique coin 
(a square copper coin) of the Berlin collection, 
wdth the Arsakidan typical horse, bow and quiver, 
used precisely in tho same manner already by 
Maues, and which I ascribe with confidence to 
a Bactro-Indian Arsakes Otos who uses only 
Greek, not Aryan, and may in spite of the O), e 
and C belong to a tolerably good age.— The king 
Y n d o p h e r e s, also G o n d o p h a r o s, <fec. is 
the only one of those Partho-Baktrian reigns known 
to U.S with certainty from an Aryan inscription, 
which is to be examined more particularly. 

** Thi.s inscription is from T a k h t-i B a h i near 
(a little N. E. from) Peshawar on tho Indus, and 
begins with the w'ords : Mfthdrdjasa^ G . . . »ph(ira8(tf 
and means “ In the 2()th year of tho great king 
G. . . .pliara, in the Samvat year 100.” If, as 
is most [irobablo, tliis somewhat longer royal 
name is identical with that on tho coins, wo obtain, 
besido.s the inforniation that this king reigned at 
least 20 years, also the date of a year. Samvat 
mc.m.s only “era,” and would therefore demou- 
stnito nothing, if the Turnshkas had not used 
this identical Snmvat-era on their inscriptions in 
various regions, as well as in the vicinity of the 
spot where tho Gondopharos inscription was found. 
Accordingly Gondopharos would fall into the 
time of, or perhaps even after, the last Tunnshka- 
])rinco B a z o d e o whoso Sam vat years reach 
as far as 9S. In my opinion this is iinmisma- 
tically scarcely possible, bcoansc B a z o d 6 o cannot 
be very far from tho time of the Sassanians while 
Yiidopheres or Gondopharos seems to l)o earlier. 
If therefore differ nit eras were not used by Gon- 
dophares on the one part and the Turushkas on 
tie: other, and if tho in.scription really contains 
tl :* name of the Gondopharos of the coins, where it 
has d letters more, a difficulty presents itself 
here, the solution of which is referred to Indo- 


* Thi'f. i« thus properly called : P h i 1 o x e n c 3, as 
the word aluanst evciy where 'r^pelt, is iiotlnu'jf. ^We find 
in books even Lynns instead of Lysios, ^ilao transcripts 
•nch as Menandrus, Alexandras j Autialkidas, Ar/^s 


I instead of es. 

I ® See the insefiption published by Bowson in the Jour. 

I H. Hoc. N. S. vol. VII. p. 87^). A photograph is in tho 
t Jugor cuUoctiou of the Bertm Mosemn. 
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loguea. I would, however, perhaps place Gon- 
dophares after Chr. but Infore the Turushkas. That 
this Yndopheres (Goudophares &c.), the uncle 
of Abdagases, coined also pure Greek silver- 
drachms with ^a(rik€Ci^ fiaaiXtoiv fA€ys (sic) Yvbotfjiprjs 
avTOKparoj like those of San a ba r n s, and almost 
exactly resembling those of the Parthian supremo 
king, is one of the more important results of my 
researches. 

** Might not perhaps bo identical with 

the Indian king called in the Perq^lus maria Erij- 
thraei — Md/i/3apor and ’A»fdi3apoy ? Tho marks 
purporting to be Sclcukidan numbers on his 
drachms {Num, Ch\ N. S. vol. XI. p. 217) are not 
at all years, as the Berlin specimens show. 
Tho protended riT is once quite plainly TIT 
and once the signs T"iT""“|T go round the 
throne like ornaments. If tho time of the com- 
position of tho Periplna and tho identity of tho 
name were quite certain, we should here obtain 
most im])ortant data, becanso S a n a b ar n a and 
Yndop boros arc certainly almost eontem- 
porarios. A b d a g a s o a is the nephew of Yndo- 
phores, <fec. But so long as all this is not perfectly 
certain, no further combinations can be attempted. 
A contemporary of Yndopheres is also Or- 
th a g n o s (?), who places in Aryan characters the 
name of this his contemporary upon the coins, as 
king,rcscml)lingP a k o r e s, and dressed according 
to the Parthian fashion. Some epliemeral dyiutsts, — 
such as Z e i o n i s e s, and two wdiicli cannot yet 
bo named with certainty, among whom is also one 
whose Aryan superscription I reiwl according to 
clear specimens as ** mnhdrdjaaa 'ninhitfaaa kaalm- 

naaahi [pda ” and W'lio yet bc^long to the 

A z G s series — present but little bislorical infor- 
mation ; nevortbeless the Greek t itle ‘ satni})’ which 
occurs, according to the readings of Prinsep, on 
the coins of Zeionises, is settled and important. 

A king resembling the Arsakides in his bust, 
and made known by Gardener from a unique coin 
in tho British Museum, is certainly, according 
to the inscription, a king of tho 8aka-Skythians ; 
because the cui ions inscription of this tetradrachm 
is in later diameters — rvpavrovpTos *]\pdov 
Koipdvov. How remarkable, that just in non-Hel- 
lonic ami halfGreek regions Homeric rcminisccncc.s 
present themselves in the popular language! 
Thus, in the (Cyprus dialect the Homeric Kiio-i'yvr/roy 
stands for brother, and in the distant ludo-Sky- 
thian cast we find tho ancient #coi/)ai/oy for ruler ! 
Tlieformsof theparticiple/SatriXfuoi/roy, rvpavvovvros 
arc from the oldest times (Agathokles, Antima- 
khos) at home in those regions.” 

The author concludos this part of the hook 
(p. 65) witii the sor‘e,i’ of Baetro-Itfdian kings who 
ug^d cho '^-reek alphabet, but whose names wore 


not Greek, arranged according to the order deve- 
loped by him, generally current, and hut little 
dilYoring from it except by a few additions of years 
which are determined conjectural ly : 

1, Ranjabala (Greek PAZY or like it). 

2, Maiie.s. At least 100 b. c. 

The Azes Series, 

3, Azes, successor (and son ?) of Manes. 

4, Azes and hi.s strategos Aspavarma ? iden- 

5, Azes and Aspapatis, bis strategos. i tical. 

6, Aziliscs, contemporary of Azes. 

7, Voiiones and Azes. 

8, Vonones and Spalahara. 

9, Vonones and Spalagadama, son of Spala- 
liara. This is identical with 8prtlyris. 

10, Spalirisus (a) as king’s brother, (?i) as king. 

11, Spalirisus and Azes. 

12, Spalyris (or Spalyrios) king’s brother. His 
Aryan name is Spalagadama, son of Spalahara. 

13, Arsakes, diKams {Nliui. Ghron. vol. XIX, 

p. 62 ). 

14, Arsakes, unique coin in Berlin. 

15, Yndopheres, also Gondophares, and similar. 

16, Sanahanis, eonti3mporary (successor h of 
Yndopheres in tho same region. Identical with 
Mdpfiapos, *AKd[:iapos of the Perip. ruar. Erythr. ? 
Late Arsakidan. 

17, Abdagases, brother’s son of Gondo}>hares. 

18, Abdagases with diflbring inscription on tho 
reverse [Nnin, Cdiron. vol. XIX. p. (>2) : “ Suh- 
Abdagases Sasan.” ^ 

19, Zeionises. 

2t), Undetermined with the Mdidrdfxsa 

MaJuititsii Kashi numdciiyalM' ( Berlin). 

21, J’akores. 

22, Orthagnes, w'ith the name of Gondophares 
on the reverse, Aryan. 

23, Jleraos, king of 4ho Sakas. 

24, Soter Mcga.s. 

2.5, Yrkodes. 

The Kadphtsea and the Turushhi Series. 

26, Xadphise.vS (1.) wdth ilerniaios symbols. 

27, Kadaphes. 

28, Kadphisos (II.). Time of Augustus P or later.® 

29, Kanerku or Kaiierki. First eeiitiiry a.d. ? 

30, Ooorki. 

31, Oocr Kenorano. 

32, Bazodeo. 

33, Barbarized. 

34, Barbarized under Sassanian influence. 
About the time of the Sas.sauian Sajior I. 238 — 269 

A.D. 

“Here I must, in conclusion,” ho adds (p. 67), 
although entirely in contradiction to tho current 
views of Indologues, “ reject one class of coins from 
the domain of Grmco-lndian moneys. It is an 
extremely numerous series of Indian royal coins, 
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mostly of silver, executed iii entirely national- 
Indian, inartistic, chiefly barbarian, workmanship: 
with the following symbols : — a king’s head (with 
moustaches). Reverse generally the symbol c2i 
with waves beneath it, giving ‘ in beautiful uni- 
form Devandgari letters’ (Lassen) the names and 
titles of a large scries of kings of the Sah -dynasty 
of Sinha-kings ; fuiirhen in number according to 
Thomas (/. 11. A, S. vol. XII., pp. 1-72) and 
according to Newton even hvonty ‘throe : 

1, Iswara Datta. 

2, Rudra Sah I. 

II, Asa Dama. 

4, Dama Sah, (&c. 

tlic last is called Swdmi Rudi'a Sdh IV. The titles 
of these kings in long inscriptions contain, among 
other matters, the satrap designation Kshafrajxisa. 

The heads on these coins have (Ireck circum- 
scriptions, and we shall at once discuss them; 
one of them Inad been considered as the name of 
the Baktrian king Dionysius. According to the 
assumption of Thomas these kings reigned from 
ir>7 B.C., but Lassen (II. 929) is inclined to plsico 
them even as satraps under Euthydcrnus. 

“This determination is liowever quite disal- 
lowed to a numismatist. The coins are so bad, 
coarse, and late in the form of the letters, and, 
even in the Indian ones so totally different from 
all the antirjue characters, that the whole series is 
evidently a kind of continuation of the bad silver- 
drachrns orYFK(»AOY; nay the coins oftheGupta- 
kings closely and imrne<liately following the Sinhaa 
with symbols entirely resembling these appear to 
me even to imitate the fare-altar of the Sastsaiiiaus 
(see Thomas’s plate, t. c.), so that I must at once, 
on purely nuinisnuitic grounds, consider the whole 
series as having been coined very late, and long 
after Christ.” ' 

And now for the ‘ Greek’ of the principal side ! 
The second kingKudra Sah is said to have 
put the name of his supreme king upon his coin I 
'riiomas givc.s this inscription thus : AlOAYUlYl'f/X. 
When we examine many coxnes and originals of 
these coins, we soon become quite certain about 
the character of this sort of Greek inscriptions.”® 
And then as to tlie so-ealled “Greek” legends 
oil the principal side of these coins, after giving 
exanqdcs, the author very sensibly remarks that 
“ whoever practically occupies himself with coins, 
at once perceives what we have litre to deal with, 
namely, vague jdayia harharorum not understood, 
and nonsensical imitations of Grook letters with- 
out any sense or meaning, owing their existence 
perhaps to YPK03A0Y. The value of such inscrip- 

® “ Beiennlnrd Isy me ; it may aW. he 'uajly dot^fmined 
hy iion-IttdQlogu»*rf from the excellent ropresentations of 
Uiese coiu0 given by Tbomae.— -Badra Sah wae detoniiined 

I 


tions is oiil, and to attempt from such bar- 
barisms and ignorant strokes to make out reason- 
able Greek names, is as futile as the endeavour 
to read and to explain the random traits of our 
modimval Woiidotipfenuigs. However familiar 
numismatists may bo with the extremely frequent 
appearance of corrux)ted, senseless and worthless 
legends ; the mischief caused again and again by 
the attempts at this kind of decipherment is uever- 
tlicless just as great, lleiico I cannot include 
within the compass of my researches the coins of 
the Sah kings, which, i am convinced, are very 
late, have senseless inscriptions with strokes de- 
rived from Greek models, but perfectly correct 
liultan circu!n.scri|>tions on the reverse.” 

In the body of the book (p. 157) be returns to 
yiidopherc.s, — 

“ Y 11 d o p h G r e s is a rare example of the fact 
that from gradually augmenting, and apparently 
very minute examinatious and discoveries of coins, 
inscriptions, and notices of authors, a history 
securely based on oflicial documents is at last 
formed, which affords a distinct insight into an 
important epoch in the civilisation and history of 
a very remote country. 

“At first nothing of this king existed, but a mass 
of coins which were, according to their style, rele- 
gated to a tolerably late date, soon after the last 
Azes-coiiis. Then the eoin.s of ‘ Abdagases the 
brother’s son of Gyndipber(es)* were added. 
Abdagases according to Tacitus was a Parthian 
dynast ; therefore the P a r t h i a n descent of 
Yndophorcs became probable ; which, as well as 
the immediate contact of his boundaries with 
those of the Arsakidaii realm, is satisfactorily 
proved by the pure Greek drachm of the Berlin 
museum, coined exactly in tVie type and stylo of 
the Arsakides, as discovered by mo. Of the 
duration of Yiidopheres* reign we are informed 
by the Aryan inscription of Takbt-i-Bahi near 
Peshawar, dated the 2(Jth year of this king’s reign, 
which is at the same time a sign that his sway 
extended over the Indus countries. After the 
Arsakidan drachm of Yndoxjhorcs follow similar 
coins of SanabaroB, and their coarse stylo im- 
plies probably their later production ; the heads of 
these drachms of Sanaburos are very much like 
those of the Arsakidan Volageses I. with the tiara 
worn during the years 389 and 390 of the Seleu- 
kidan era, corresponding to the years 77 and 78 
A. n.)^ Therefore Sanabaros must have produced 
his coins about 80 a. n. and Yndopheros had died 
about 80 A. n. 

“ But the most interesting information about 

by the aalic coancillor Portseb.” — AvTttCR. 

’ According to the determination of Prokesoh.— Pro* 
kesob’s Aruiicideit Tafel* V. 45^ IB. 
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Yndopheres, Gondopharos, etc. and historically 
quite coinciding with the above was discovered 
by English scholars in a source, the utilisation 
of which for the study of ancient history had, 
probably not ))ecn noticed before. It is astonish- 
ing that this most interesting discovery has 
apparently scarcely been noticed (Lassen for 
instance passes it over entirely). 

“ The collection of legends, the so-called L^^gmrla 
Aitrea or Hiatorla LovihanUcat arranged in the 13th 
century by the Genoese bishop Jacobus a Yora- 
giiie, mentions the Indian Mission of the apostlo 
Thomas as follows (cap. V. p. .‘S3 od. Graosso, 
^‘Thomas apostolus eiitn onset apud (Te- 
sareain apparuit ei Doiiiinus diceiis : rex Ind iie 
G u n d 0 f p r ii s inisit pneposi turn A bbanom 
(lUfcrere homiiiem aicliitectoria arte erndibum.” — 
Thomas follows the call of tla^ Lord, goes as 
architect to India, mid builds a palace for the 
king, lie i.s to be killed because ho distributes 
the treasures of the king uinong the poor, but 
the king's heart is softened by his brother Gad 
who had been nisuscilatcd from the dead, and 
he humbles liiiusc'lf bororo the ajiostle. 'Pho 
a])Ostlo preaches the gospel, and then Ixitakcs 
himself ‘ in siiperiorem Indiam,* The veiy pre- 
sence of the apostlo 'ITioinas in India has been 
doubted, but such ((uostions do not concern me ; 
but tins medieval collector of legends gives facts, 
credibly and faithfully culled hy him from ancient 
sources in his ]iossession, not so much events as 
the dijdomatically correct mention oF the name of 
the- king, who, as the coins at any rate appear 
certainly to inn)!y, reigned during the time of the 
a])ostles, conserjiieiit ly in the Isb century a. n. 
(Inscription of 'Pukht-Jhihi) <lurlug nuniy years, 
till the middle of the second half of it, demons! rat- 
ing, or at least making very prohahle, a remark- 
ahle eoimectioii of this Indian king with the first 
propagators of Chi'istiaiiily. ITow else could the 
name of on Indian king, wlio was so remote and be- 
yoi.d the pale of all civilisation, have hecoino so 
correctly known to ilie first legend wril ers ? 

“Further couclnsioris about those matters per- 
meated by myths, or perhap.-H entirely mythical, 
arc unreliable ; that monuments however and 
legendary reports agreo so perfecl-Iy in exprc.ssing 
the time and l he namo, is distinct ly to bo poijitcd 
out just by those wIk) seek to investigate the 
history of tliose regions critically, and so ])urify it 
from useless coujcctnvos evolved from nothing.” 

A few of the coins he gives arc : — 

“ iE. 4. Bearded bust with diadem in rich dress, 

'• E. to V horn wo nnMinlohtrd for tho notion 

on the loj^ond (Prinsop, I.’.ss .)/.<?, vul. II, p. 211) jJaoos tUo 
Icing on-F'cr ; but < have shown why ho i^ust belong to tho 
lit cent. A.p, 


resembling the Arsakidcs,** RACl.\EO)CUAClAcO)V 
MEFC {sic) YNA0<M:PHCAYT()kPATO, Sitting king, 
ro.scmbling tho typo of the Ar.sakidos, but in tho 
raised U. a kind of short sceptre (elojihaiit goa<lr) ; 
behind him a wingless Nike, garlanding him. 

“Drachm of tolerably good silver, of tbe weight 
of Arsnhid'Di draclinis. Uni(pio of tho Berlin 
museum, from the unascertained Guthrie collec- 
tion. The tirdi) Anfnkrator i.s first borne by 
Tryphon of Syria, but tlieii also by an Arsukidau 
on lii.s drachmas, according to Prokescli the VilTtli 
vVrtaban It, according to Gardner tho Xrli 
Sinatroikos. 

“ ylO. 4-5 □ Tlie king on hoivcback, 1, receiv- 
ing a gai'hiud from tho Nike who stands hefiu’e 
him. Symbol 5 once a small ci'o.ss in il.’^ One 
or two Aryan moiiogram.s. jJurliu. Wilson, Ari(f)it(, 
Plato Vi;, L\ and Plato XXI, Id. 

“Tho eireumscri[)tion of tho (>/>a.?r.s*c of one of 
Wilsoiihs specimous i.s totally destroyed. 

“ Tho second of Wilson’s coins has ])lainly on the 
obvcr.'^e above ‘bAPOY, hence tho end of tho name, 
the MEPAAOY may ho soon on tho drawing (on 
tho right) like MPAOY, then I'OIl. TTio POH lyov 
not you) cannot however ladoiig to the . . . c/jJpou 
because two or at least one line intervenes. 
Prinsep-Thomas (vol II, pp. 211), 4) road B.VCIAKO 
. . 4>AI»OY(?). 

“Tin? Berlin specimen displays only indi.stinct 
traces of a circumscription on the cliief side. 

“Tho yrV''rso of the first of Wilson’s specimen.s 
he reads tii'ihdA'dja (rd.^Lr<ljn8<t) inlrit i}Uifasa\ 
drawing doe.s not (juito agreo with thi.s. 

“ T’ho rovor.so of tlio second better specimen of 
Wilson ^as Gnihf.jdinrasfm plainly. The {)re(.*od- 
ing AYonl is indislinct — Wilson; JnijinUiarfisfff 
Prinsep-Thomas : /c- .... sa ]ivSnvcapr,tftJi<(f'ts t 
plainly, preceded according to Wilson’s text and 
drawing certainly by dkanu h.isd. Prinst'p-'Ihomas 
road only : ul iIki . . . dJuffja . . . ku.. 

“ Dhomlhi^sd (/utliiplutras^i appears 

also to ])c certain 3’ho Berlin sj)ecimen has below 
certainly tlie name f/zel/yj/./?. . . Tho eireum.serip- 
tiou liogins on tho riglit, and wu) ])orceivo with 
tolerable distinetiioss maJuirdfasa rdjdnijiisa. 

“ Tho round billon and coppor-coins of Yndo- 
phere.s, with riders and variously changing ortho- 
gmphy of tlio namo, as well as tlio often spoiled 
circumseription of both si(h?s, arc (.■videiit ly like the 
similar ones of Azos, deteriorated tetradraehms, 

“Bill. <). RACIAE0)N RACIAF.O^N rONAO<bArOY, 
Tho king on horsel)ack, bearded, garland in tho 
R. R. tljo symbol J. MahdrdJardJ(n'tiJf.iin.(tha1a8ii 

® I srarooly luyd warn th'> rondor of tho fantaMtio 
explauntioiis of this symbol which contains a garland ami 
a cross of the aacimit form T, as well as the oft recurring 
other wiuciforiu Bymboltt on tho coins of this king. 
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.... gudapharasa, almost quite distiiiot. Standing 
figuro V. before, half dressed, with diudciii, sup- 
])ortiiig tho L. on the trident, stretching out the 
K. (Poseidon?) L. tiiul r. monogram. (Wilson, 
Arianiif pi. v. 10 j.” 

** JFj 4-7. BACIAF.O)5 CO)TIIPOO VNAO<tKPPOY. 
Bearded bust with diadem and earrings, in rich 
dross r. DraJrafam (for fraditlnmt ar(OTi]f)os) mahd- 
rdjusa (jiuhfpha. am ov gadaplh}. asa, Isiko with 
garland and palm r. I’rin.sep-Thomas read im~ 
dttiffftu for dradraftiHa. I cannot give a satislketory 
exjdaiiation of the ponultiniato letter; it can 
scanjcly be d, it is cortainl}^ not an r. 

“/E. small 13ACI. . . BAO. . . Y; bearded head 
r. TilJadlrdJasa mahatam gadapfiarafio, Lightning- 
^ Inowing Pallas, as in Menander ; &e. r. inongrams. 
Prinscj}- Thomas No. 7. Kernarkahle, heeausc 
tlii.s coin demonstrates the succession of Yndo- 
pheros to the (Ireek kings and to Itanjubid'^V’ 
“The coins of tho so-called ‘ Sub- Abdn gases 
Sasau* (Prinsep-'flioJuas, p. ‘JUl) arc ]>robably 
Dolhing more than a variety of Yndopheros. I 
have several originals before me; tlusy arc copper 
nr more probably IJlHou-coJns (deteriorated tetra- 
<lraehms). 

■* Al. 5. Com])letely barbari/.od eircumseription ; 
Ac. I'be l)eai’dcd king on horseback r. ; wnth 
nutstretelied U. garland. Before liiiii the symbol 
and an Aiyan-letler. 

•• nail-dressed figure with diadem v., stretching 
nut t lie K. ill tho 1. arm a seeplro (/^eu.s ? pro- 
bahly nut tlie king) ; 1. the symbol mono- 

gram.s and letter.s in the field. O 

“ The eircumseription is according to Prinsep- 
'I’liomas : hiahd rdjastt^ niahatasa ( radatasa, . . 

iJitirana ; the omitted word is read liy 

I'niiuingham (see Pi'insep-Thoinas, vol. Il.p.i'ld) ; 
<l>ciilnuh(Rfi “god-hearted.” On the reverse of 
the originals liclore me, tli^^ following is di.stiiiet. 
Mfilmra. . . {Iv,tdyt)(as(t . rahadasa gmln idtamsa. 
for nr f/tuht jihn rasa) i*aHasa, Therefore the 
h -tion drra-Jindutia is very prohahle, although tlie 
Hist letter does not look quite like a d. The 
iorms are of course somewdiat carcle.ss, and 
therefore the lection dcvaduidam i.s not (piitc 
certain, but the name of Y^ndoplieres is entirely 
.so; gddtfpharti (or f/o-, gn-) and in tlie 

lection, but Abdagasa.s is impossible ; not a trace of 
indication of hi.s iiaino stands on the coins. Also 
tlic reading A’ C.9CU is arbitrary ; may ccr- 

t :iinl V be a name, but the founder of the Sasanians 
can ."careelj he meant. 

A'j. .V Like. Circumscription according to 

rhi« \M 'Vtl oor-ur- also oil a, sprP. ‘‘ lhn»ja]>nlfi“ ad 
tho ii-.iitio of .1 satrap, hnt .Soliot observes in a fuot-uote that 
th(* lot lor 1 iri not b* a tied. 


Cunningham : mahdrdjasa sachchha {mapidasa) 
saeasa, Zeus Nikephoros standing 1. monograms. 

“ Of this variety I have never seen a .distinct 
specimen. The drawing in Wilson, Arl^ma, Pi. V. 
19 (ibid. No. 20 is not of this, bub the preceding 
variety) and the originals before mo display only 
traces of a superscripbion on tho reverse. 

“ It is at all events certain, that this ‘ Godopara 
Sasa* has nothing at all to do wdtli Abdagasas,” 

“ S a n a b a r u s is in my opinion perhaps iden- 
tical witli tho Indian king "AK<i[:iapos or Mafi^apu^' 
of the Pcnpdua ^[ar. Ergfhr . — of late Arsakidaii 
times, perhaps about 80 a. 0. A contemporary 
or .succe.ssor of Y'lidophere.s. liis drachm.s are 
ind(M*d of good, perhaps ol‘ better silver than those 
of Y rid(>|)here.s, but later in fabrication. 

“ ^E. 3. Jh3ardod bust with tiara, 1. re.sembling 
those which first appeared among the Arsakidcs 
of i/lie year Glir (1189 ~ 77 a. n.) behind it jitt 
which is supposed to bo = uc* 

“BAClAEvO MErA(5 CA NABAPO round the en- 
throned kiiigr., wuth tiara, holding a bow, as on the 
Ar.sakidan coins. Around the throne 
r. Berlin (Prokcsch), Oat. v. 8.” 

“ Hithertotho letters round tho tlirono have been 
con.xidiu’odas de.slgnating tbo Sulcukidanycar r \ r 
(hence T inversely ~|) 31;i wherefore Saiiabarus 
was placed much cai lier than I place him (O’homa.s 
/. c. and Gardner, Farfliian Coi.n>n(j>% p. 4(5). 'riio 
Berlin spi?ciim.‘us douionstrale howes'er tlio uu- 
tciiableiics.s of this a.ssuimal uumcrals of years. 
OOie T und -] Ac. strokes make their ai>pearanco 
in groat numbers a.s a decoration round tbo 
tbroiie. 

“ 'Uho liojid and its tiara appear to me quite evi- 
dently copies from labor Avsakidans. This tiara 
first appears, as already observed, on Arsakidan 
coin.sin the year 77 A. n., hence tho year 77 a. D. is 
the eai-liest date for Sariabarus.” (p i*'/). 

Abdagases (p. 228). “Nephew of Vudo- 
phercs. Tho pa.ssage coiiiinuuicatcil by Gutsclunid 
from the AptdinjpJ/, Eraiigilitint JoaarDiiii do ohitn 
^[arurh im[)ortaut. There the apostle T’homas sjiy.s 
of hi.s mi.ssion to tbo king of India: tov vlov ri/y 
u3€\<l)rfs TDV l3utTikt'(o^ ovofiari \fi(idnvnvs vtt egov 

piXkoi^Tos (T(l'f)oyiC^irOaitv TO) TTrtXartw. Moreover, be- 
sides Gondoplioros, hi.s lirotlier Gad who w*as 
converted with him, is mentioned ; now Gutschmid 
justly compares BACIAEY ABAAA rYNAl4»EPO 
AAEA<I>IAEO)2'* with vwf rtjs ubtXcprjs tov /3a(riXc«y. 
T.'iis i.s certainly tho same person, and the notice 
again demonstrates how well thefirst legend- w riters 
were informed about Gondopharcs and his family. 

Tliirt occurs at the eommeucemeut of early Bauddha 
inscriptions. — Ei*. 

^ This is probnbly a genitive, not nominative, for 
dSeX^tfifo'y = dofX^tboiis. 
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But from tho former erronoona lection AOAAA 
instead of A13AAA fixed by the Berlin specimen 
which I copied, the erroneous suppositions of 
Gutschraid follow, who considers ^aeiXtva to bo a 
barbarous geuitivo of tho name ’Od3rtr=Gvad, 
Gad,— tho supposed brother of tho king and 
perhaps — Labdanes (Abdanes), and compares 
thi.s !iUppo.scd Oadas with OAAO, the windgod of 
Kanerku. 

“ Now the more correct lections of these nephew- 
coins (Brinsep, AW/7/s, vol. II, p. llld.) with 
the distinct name A b d a g a s a in Aryan, which 
Gutschmid has not used in this instance, demon- 
strate the crroncou.sness of theso conjectures. 

“ The nephew of Gondopharcs, as wc learn from 
his coins, \va.s called Abda gases, in Aryan always 
A b d a g a s a or A v d a g a s a, in ( i re(?k some- 
times corrupted to &(!. The 
reading adduced by Gutsebinid of vcju rr/y u^tXflSjs 
Tov (^a<ri\(a)s \(ifiliav(ws is certain and of great 
value ; this ne])bcw and bis name are certainly 

identical with the Abdagascs, Abada. Abalgases 

of the coiiivS. 

“ G a d a p b a r a S a s a. — G utsebmid coujec- 
turf'S to l)C' pcrba]is ‘ the father or co-regent’ of 
Gundoplinres. All this is (jnite ( bscuve, and the 
circumscription, in tho titles by Cini- 

ningliam, and pointing according to (.iuts'’Iimid 
to Buddhism : * ^fdhur((j(isa {aic) sitrhclKt-dha- 
[iiHfjiididsa] Sasa8((i* is, as 1 have shown (on p(). Ido 
and Bid I (pdto iincerl.jiiii. The s])ecimeu adduced 
ill Prinsep Tbornas for this coin from Wilson’s 
Aidainf, has ouite another circinnscripbion, namely^ 
t]ie usual one of Gudaphara »Sasa : nuthdrdjasa 
friid<fl(.tita, dr.i'i(li>id'itm ijitd,itj,hara8a Fftsctsn, and as 
Gnimiiigbain's leetion (;i' the decisive passage? is 
rlisrinct^.}’ .>u[)])lcmented ; niorcover, ns this Bud- 
dliist tille is altogetlici* iinlieai'd of on the coins of 
( ■' indopbarcR ■•oid of bis dyjnisty, flio whole title | 
riunaitjs; intcciinhi ; 1 liave nmeng the ninncrous 
coins of the cnigniatic ‘ ilnndnidi(inf ^usn 
no\ ; r myself discovered one with the so-ealU d 
Buddhist titles, hence the wliule sujjposed Bud- 
dhism of f.}ondoj)hnro;s and of his family evaporates, 
and can he demonstrated by nolliing I” 

Sallct’s volurm*, from which we have here given 
abundant selections, will he found most useful to 
the student of iliis interesting subject. 

lIisjoUY or THU M(»NriOLS from tho fHh to tho 19th Con. 

tnry • Par! IJ. Tho so-oallt d 'fartarH ofltiiiiHin. and 

('oatral A^ia. By Hoary Jl. JXna..rlh, P.S.A. U vol*?. 

London: L<'titro,uii, Grooii & Co. USO. 

The first part of Mr. lloworth’s HtMonj of the 
Moiigols was puhlishcvl four years ago, and has 
taken it:: })h:ec us a sterling work of reference. It 
was chiefly devo* d to the history of the empire of 
Chingliite Klittii. This second divislbn may almost [ 


be regarded as a .separato work. It begins with 
an ethnographical chapter on the Golden Horde, 
and proceeds in tho second to give a history of 
Juchi Khan the oldest son of Chinghis, of liis smi 
Bafcn Khiln who .swept down upon Eastern and 
Goiitral Europe,' conijiiering Mu.scovy, roland and 
Hungary, and threatening tho German Empire. 
Tho Muhammadans of Western Asia offered to 
ally themselves with tho sovereigns of Western 
Europe to repel this terrible invader who had 
established his rule from tho Yaik to the Gnr- 
|)athuui Mountains, and included a suzerainty oviu* 
Bussia. The third chapter continues tho history 
of the Golden Horde located on the Volga, iindor 
Bi.M cko, BataVs brother and successor, who Ijccame 
a Muhammad.'in, and of his descendants till tho 
extinction of tho family, during which period tho 
Grand Dukes of Muscovy were tributaries to tho 
Khan wdio ruled at Serai on tho Volga. Then 
follows an account of tho struggles for suj)romaey 
among tho other descendants of Juchi, ending in 
tho rise of the family of Ord:v, and the decay of 
the Horde till it shrank into the [>ebty Kliiiiiate of 
Astrakhan, and tliat in turn was swept away 
after many struggles by llrissia in tho pith ecu* 
tury. The history of l lu* Kliauato of Krirn, which 
w.a.s only ernshod and ahsorhetl at the end of last 
century, is told in tlio .sov^uitli efiaptor, and f ho 
eighth is occupied with an account of tho White 
J fordo and tlio Khirgiz Kliazaks dosconded from 
tribes .suhj^'cb to Orda tho eldest son of Juchi 
Khan. Tii(‘ IJshegs of Bukhara.. Klmkaud, Kuarc'/.m, 
and the Kh inato in Siberia arc treated of in tlu* 
next three, and the Nogai hraneh of tlio Golden 
Horde ill tho last chapter. ^ 

Mr. Iloworth has availed himsi?lf fully of tlio 
learned works of Von llammer-PuigsLall, Ztu’nof, 

( irigorief, Ulaukenuagol, Vainhory, S( liuylcr,LL‘rch, 
Schmiilt, Soret, Di^sinaisons, Miilh-r, L».'vohIni', 
Ac. Ac. and ho has jirodueed a hook which 
must long continue a .stainlard one on the suhjeet. 
It must fuive been a work of gn'at (oil to get to- 
goihcr tho materials emliraced in tlie.so two divi- 
.sions of over I ft) ) largo and closely jn-imed pages : 
we hope Mr. lf«)worth may have the stivugi.h and 
patience to completo tlio third and concluding 
Division of his great work. 

Nac XN.WUA In jole ilo^t Serpent, ^ ; Dramo nomhl1ur|ne nitri- 
hue an roi (ji lTarcliM-lievii. Tradiilt pilin' lii jnviniiTe 
fois «lij Siinj-kVit. i*t dii jirukrit 4*ti riMrit/jii.s, j»ar ;\b»*] 
Her 'aii'iJe, Majlro tie contejvecfM n lu faeulte «h*.s li*tliv.s 
tie rari.s, ivpetilt^pr « recoli' ju-jitique <les hauties.cHndes. 
(Paris; lOrnest heroux, 1879.) 

This traii.slation of tlio Nflijannada apjiears as 
one of the beautiful little volumes o^’ M. Tjeroux’s 
‘ Bibliotheipieorientale clzcviriennc,’ which already 
includes versions of several Sanskrit dramas. 

It iji well known that tho Nugdnandii, like the 
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Raindvaliy professes in its prologue to be the 
work of king Srillarshadeva. Dr. Fitzedward Hall 
(Tritrod. to tho VdsuvnJaftd, pp. 15 ff.) long since 
attributed the latter to liana who flourished at tho 
Court of Ilarshavardhana of Kanauj, and this ha.s 
siiico been coiifirmod by Dr. lliililer (Weber’s 
Lid. Stud. Bd. XIV. S. .10; TTIsf. Iml Lifer, p. 
204) Tho Ndfjfiminda was attributed by Cowell 
to Dbavaka— another poet 8ii[>poscd to have 
nourished at tho Court of Harshnvardhana, but 
W(;bcr doubts this and supposes that it may with 
efjual rea.son be attibuted to Bfina [Ind. SfrelfBd. 
111. S. 100; ;and M. Borgnigne, with Jfall, doubts 
ovoii tho existence of Dhavaka. The Buddhistic 
character of the di’aiua, however, agrees perfectly 
with what wo know frojn Hwen Thsang of tho 
favour showui to his religion by king Ilarshavar- 
dhana of Kmiaiij. 

In noticing Boyd’s translation of the same Drama 
(vol. 1. pp, 1‘18 tv.) we have given sonic account of 
tho content.s of it. M. Bergaigno in presenting a 
new version has been obliged to follow tho same 
text, and notwithstanding some differences in tho 
rendtwings of certain jiassagcs, ho makc.s no claim 
to any scientific novelty, Tho publication of it 
ought, however, to help in spreading among roadcr.s 
some knowledge of, and increase a taste for, a 
very interesting Jilcraturo. 

Ki\t;s or K isn.MTKA : bcinsr a trauHlation oP iho Sanskrihi 
work .IbViatanuifr^oui op Kidluiua Bunclita. By Jotfesh 
ChuTulcv lJutt. C'likiitta : 1S7P. 

The RdJatayavijInt or Historical Chronicle of 
Kasmir is too W(.ll known (o need description: 
it is ])rincii)i)lly accessible to Europeans in 
Trol'. .11. If, Wilson’s abstract of (he first six 
cantos of it, in tho XV th volume of tho 
R>‘srnrrlirs, and iu!N[. A. Troycr’s text and French 
translation of the whole. ’ Bnt, ns is well known, 
all the printed texts ctmfaln corrupt passagc.s, and 
lielore any imj)or(aiit in)])rovenient can bo made 
on ’IVoyor’.s translation, we must bave a rcvi.sod 
Sanskrit text,- - wliich it is understood Dr. Biihlor 
is preparing IVom the valuable MSS. obtained liy 
him for the purpose in Ka^inir {Ind. Ant. vol. VI. 
pp. 2ni. If,). 

’* Tho ])res(*nt work, it shovdtl bo stated,” says 
tho author, “ pretends to be nothing moro than u 
faithful rendering into Fnglisli of a liistory which 
already exists in tho Saiiskrita language.’* But 
he has thougln. it necessary to o,mit from the text 
such stories ns relate to superhiiinan agencies, and 
to give them In Iho form of an Afipcndix, in order 

' Thi.' toxl U'- i'iJ s' l'Ditt to A Jhsfnvif nf Kfishwii* ^ 
cotisistiaj: uf I'-v.-r coinpiljtiouB : m. I. The 

HnyUuriVijini, by Kall.arui Pdudita, 1U«, A.m—II. 
Tho lia^amli by Joim Ibija (doftHtivf) 1412, ^a.D.— 


to preserve the continuity of historical narration.** 
Then tho translation extends only to the first 
seven books, it being “ the intention of the trans- 
lator to bring down tho history in two more 
volumes to tho period of the conquest of the valley 
by Akbar.” ^ 

Before blaming Prof. H. H. Wilson for mixing 
up his abstract “ with the whimsical additions 
and alterations which appear in tho Persian 
translation,” as tliis new translator does, it would 
have been as well if ho had seen that his own 
version was a scholarly one. If any one will 
compare the specimen version of tlie first 107 
6Iokas given by Dr. Buhlcr(IufZ. Ant. vol. VI. pp. 
208—274) with tho first eight pages of what Bahu 
Joge.sh Chniider Dntt calls his faitliful ren- 
dering,” ho will bo painfully struck with tho 
dillorcuco; and further comp}i.risoii with the Sans- 
krit text, or even with Troyor’s versioti, will only 
shew moHi dearly that this trauslabion has no 
claim tojuMlf)/ of rejidorijig. Slioiild the author 
pursue the translation further ho might ])o ad- 
vised either to follow tho original more closely or 
to de.seriho it as only a free version— a species of 
work fully deserving of encouragement, perhaps 
moro so, if only well executed, than a strictly 
litoral traiKsiation. Most Sanskrit works will boar 
condensation ill translating, and tlio lid j atari mg ini 
among them. This version, though not a faitliful 
one, appears, however, to give a fiiJr representa- 
tion of tlio general sense of tho text. It is not 
well printed. 


Moiuuiv Ixur.x. and tud Indians, boinr^ ason'o-^of ImprcRi- 
HioiiH, mill Essays. By ^lonior ^VilHH.nl9, i) ( J.L. 

Thinl edition, llovisod arid auyfwentod by cousidor- 
able additions. (Loudon ; Trubiua’ anil Co.) 

Weiiotieoil tho first edition of this very rcadahle 
and instructive book soon after its appearance two 
years ago, (vol. VI 1. p. 2fi6), and wo heartily wel- 
come this tliird edition, which contains about a 
half more matter than tho first. Among tho 
additions aro two Essays on the * Progress of our 
Tiidian Empire,^ originally published in the (Jon- 
tcmporari/ li':viei:>, while tho chapter on tho 
‘ Villages and Itural Populabioii of India’ and 
several other sections of tho work aro quite new. 
The work now appropriately appears as one of the 
volumes of Trubner’s valujiblo “ Oriental Series,” 
and well deserves tho attention of our readers. 

another edition appears we trust it will 
contain others of the recent Es.says of Dr. M. 
Williams on Indian subjects, supplemented by an 
Index. 

ni. CoYitinu'ition ofthamwc by Sri Vam Pandita, pupil 
of .folia Kaja, a. d. 1477.— IV. The Wlj fvaXi p'JMa, by 
Prnjya Bhalta, brought up to tho couquest of tho Volley 
by tne Emperor Akbar, Calcutta, ldd5» m 4to dem. 
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THE PAHLAVI INSCRIPTIONS AT KANHERL 


BY E. W. WEST, 

A NQUETIL DUPERRON appears to have 
been the first European who specially- 
noticed the Pali lav iinscriptions in the Kan h ori 
Caves. In the account of his visit to the caves 
In 17G0, published eleven years afterwards in his 
great work on the Zend-Avesta,^ he describes the 
cave in which they occur, and mentions inscrip- 
tions “ upon two pilasters which form part of 
the wallSi*’ Although acquainted with the 
P ah 1 a V i ’ character he thought these inscrip- 
• tions wei'o Mongolian, probably because they are 
inscribed in vertical lines, and not horizontally. 

No further notice of these inscriptions seems 
to have been taken for fully a century. They 
escaped observation when the Kai.iheri in- 
scriptions were being systematically copied, 
some twenty -five to thirty years ago, because a 
Brahman recluse had taken np his abode in tho 
cavo which contains them, and had built a 
small bouse in front of it. This Brahman first 
occupied tho cave some years before 1848, and 
remained till 1865, etfectually preventing Euro- 
peans and others from examining tho cavo by his 
presence there. 

The late Dr. BhuA Dfijt, however, being a 
high^casto Hindu, was able to obtain admittance 
into the bouse so far as to examine tho exterior 
of the cave, and about 1801 be found an in- 
scription ill the rccc.ss over the water-tank, 
which seemed to him to be in the Kufic character. 
He showed a copy of this inscription to the late 
Dr. John Wilson, who at once rocogni.sed it as 
■Pahlavi, and referred him to the speoimons 
of Pablavi writing in Anquetil’s Zend-Avesta, 
Pr, BhAA DAjUhen showed his copy to Professor 
jp^aiig and some Parsis who were acquainted 
with Pahlavi, but did not siicccod in obtaining 
aAy decipherment of its contents. Subsequent- 
ly ^he rediscovered and copied the two inscrip- 
tione on Ibe pilasters of the cavo verandah, 
whfoh lia(l’1)een noticed by Anquetil. 

Shortly aftcjcwards, while examining the ruins 
of a dAgoba on another part of the cavo lijll, 

I discover^ a few words on one of the stones, 
which T belie vod to be in some form of the 
Arabic character. Thfa short inscription was 
published, with other details relating to the 
dHgo|)a, ill the dem nal of the Bombay Branch nf 

owrcige de Xnroiistre,^^€, par Ao^uetil 
Duperron; Paris, 1771 j Tome premier. 


MUNICH. 

the Boy al Asiatic Society (vol. VI, pp. IIG IT.) 
and a Parsi writer soon pointed out that it was 
in tho Pahlavi character ; thus directing my 
attention for the first time to tho Pahlavi 
language. 

In December 1865, after the disappearance of 
tho Brahman rooluso, I had the first opportunity 
of seeing the Pahlavi inscription in the tank 
recess, discovered by Dr, BhAu DAji, of which 
I made a tracing, and sent a reduced copy to 
the Bombay Asiatic Society in 1366. This 
copy and those prepared by Dr. BhAu DAjl were 
soon after discussed in tho Zartoshtl Ahhids, 
Nos. 2 — 4, and tho greater part of the three 
inscriptions was correctly deciphered by Parsi 
priests well acquainted with Pahlavi ; but, 
owing to the imperfection .of the copies, some 
errors and obscurities ocenrrod in those de- 
cipherments. 

In December 1870, tracings of the two pilaster 
in.scriptions >vere taken for me, and in February 
1875, I corrected these tracings and that taken 
in 1865 by compailson with the inscriptions 
themselves, which I was then hotter able to 
read. Mr. Burgess has also recently favoured 
mo with prints of the two clearest inscriptions 
(one over the tank ayd the other ou the left- 
hand pilastei) which, with the tracings before- 
nieutioned, probably give the decipherer all the 
information he is over Rkoly to obtain with 
regard to tho letters inscribed. 

Tho.so three Pahlavi inscriptions are all dated, 
and consist chiefly of tho names of certain 
Parsis who visited the Kanheri Caves early in 
the eleventh century. Tl»ey are all three in- 
scribed in vertical lines, to be read from tho top 
downwards ; Pahlavi writing being read from 
right to left. As they would be more conve- 
niently read if the lines wore horizontal, the 
reason for inscribing them in vortical lines is 
not obvious ; but it may bo noted that a few 
short Pahlavi inscriptions, in the same com- 
paratively modern character,® are found in 
Persia, which are also inscribed in vortical lines. 

Tho earliest fiato is that in the inscription on 
the verandah pilaster to the right of a person 
entering tho cavo. This inscription is so faintly 
cut that tho greater part of it would bo illegible 

* Not tho Sasanian inscriptiouB, which are always io 
hoiizoutal 
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if it wore not for tbo fact that the names it 
contains are tbo same as those in tbo second 
inscription. 

With the assistance of that inscription it may 
be read, line for line, as follows’’ : — 

Pavaii sbern-i ^azato. 

Pa van tag niTirvak va uacliiko dat/ak den- 
man slinut 1)00 

70 B-i i azdakarc?o bidana Mit> o yom 
Ailbarmazd bamdinikan vaZ denman jfinak 
' yatftnd 

homand Yazdan-prinak va MAh-aiyyar-i 
Mitra-aiyyAr,* Panj-bukhto vu Pa<Zar- 
bdkbl6-i 

Mab-aiyy Ar, Mardan-shud-i Hi rAd®-Pa brA m 
va HirAd-BcilirAm-i Mart/Au-sbad, ^litra* 
aiyyar-i 

BAbram-panAh va BAbrAin-pauAb-i Mitra- 

FalAn-zAtP va ZAd sparbarn-i AtiAr^-mabAn, 
Nuk-mAban va Din-BAbrAm va Bajurg- 
Atfir va HirAd-manZ 

va BAb-zAdo-i Alab 

This inscription is evidently incomplete, ns 
it stops in the middle of a. name, and also omits 
the names contained in the last two lines of tbo 
next inscription. Nearly tbo whole of tlie first 
two linos bavo been brolam away and removed 
Bince.1870, and the co^y of tlicm cxjnld not, 
therefore, bo corrected in 1875 ; so that the 
reading of so much of the second line as does 
not occur in the next tnscriptiori, is doubtful. 

The next date, Avliich is only forty-five days 
later, occui’s in the inscription in tbo recess 
over the water-tank alongside the cave. This 
inscription, though likewitfo cut faintly, is much 
more distinct iban the last, and is numbered 
W'ith the Pablavi cipher for “two" preceding 
the invocation in its lirst line. It contains the 

* As aotne aounde are writk'n morn wa ys Ilian one in 
Pahlavl, italics arn uned to oxpivsa Kuch variRrilH ; tlms, d 
ift used for d written likp t, j f(»r j written like y, I and r 
for I and r written cither like n or like an Avesta o, v and 
a for V aiid K written like ch. 

* Myy&r is mor«?ly a proviaionnl reading; for the Pablavi 
©(|aivalent of Pers. ydr, until its true sound is iiscertaiuod. 
In the second inscription it is always cireutnilexed, as if to 
be read niiUn%r, 

® Or, i>crb!ip», Kh fMd or nir-ur, as tlie fiual d (not being 
(/.) is doubtful ul'ti.u a vowel. ^ 

^ In the second inseription tin* 1 is distinctly noted by a 
diiicritieiil mark, t»tlier\vise it would be better to read 
fV/nJ. /m -zdd, a common J*ahlavi name. 

’ llitberto I bavo generally real this word direct 

from tbo Avci^ta, but it occurs in Sasatiian insci’iptiona, not 
only iu a form which can be rend either dt n'o or dhtr^ but 
also in another form which mwa* bo road^idr; it, is also 
irauscribed by Sydac writers as dddr or ddur, Tho second 


same names as the last inscription, with a few 
others added at the end to complete the list, 
and may be read as follows : — 

2. Pavan shem-i yazatA.® 

Shnat 300 va 70 8-i Yazdakardo bidauA 
A«?Ano 

va yAm MitrA bamdinikan vaZ denman 
^mAk yAtilnrZ 

lioniaiul YazdAn-pAnak va MAh-aiyyur-i 
Mifcra-aiyyai*, Panj«bukht6 va Padar-bAkhtd4 
MAh-aiyyar, M^rtZAn-shaeZ i HirAd-BAhrAm 
va Hirad-BAliram-l MarrZAn-^shAd, Mitra- 
aiyyar-i 

B Ah ram-pan Ah va BAhrAm-panAh-1 Mitra- 
ttJyyAr, 

FalAn-zAfZ va Zad-sparham-i Atur-mAhAu, 

N uk- ni AhAn va Din-BAlirAm va Baj Arg-atur 
va HiratZ-manZ va Bch-zAfZ6-i MAh-bA;i;ue,® 
BAhrA in- paiiA h- i Mitra-hand AtZ. 

MAh Atin* Auharmazd-i Aran- ban daeZ 
The third inscription in point of time is that 
on the left-hand pila.ster of the verandah, and is 
nuruborod with the Pablavi ciphoi' for “ three" 
preceding the invocation in its first line. It is 
dated twelve years later than the preceding 
inscriptions, and contains a different list ofnames, 
iu which only four of the names in the previous 
inscriptions occur. It is fairly legible, and may 
be read as follows : — 

3. Pavan shem-1 yazdan. 

Bidann MitrA va yom DlnA shnat 300 90-i 
Yazdakarc/u min Alran^^ 
vaZ denman ^inak yatuneZ homand 
MAh-Frobag va Mah-aiyyar 
i Mitra-aiyyAr, Panj-bAkhto-l 
Mah-aiyyAr, MareZAn-shAfi-! 

H irAd-BAlirAm, BAh-zAtZ-i 
Mi(?'a-vinda(Z,'® Javidan-bfifZo-i 
Babram-G ushnaspo, Baj Arg-atAr-t 

part of tbe name is bere written woTiAn, but is mdhdn iu 
the next inscription and iu the next name here. 

** This word is illegible, but is assumed to be the seine> , 
as in the preceding inscription. The m in ^jazai\ like the 
id in ynzdiln and Auhormizd, and the zda in Yazdalatd^ ii 
written like d or Ztr/, as it alwnys is in Pablavi MS8.| btit ' 
this is merely a giapbieal variant, as these. words are, 

•with xa, zd^ ami zd » in Sosanian Pablavi. 

” The lust syllable is circumflexed, but can hardly contain 
let ford. 

The luHt letter is doubtful, and tbo word looks more 
like iiiilril, but this w'ould be uuintolligiblo. This last line 
ia evideutly an addition to the inscription after tho list of 
uainoH was finiBhed. 

These last two words are doubtful, minhelng nearly 
all cutaway, and Atrdn hardly legible; they occupy tho 
place of tho doubtful word hamdinikdin in the jSrst two 
inscriptions. 

Possibly tho* same name as tbe Hitra-bondAcZ of the 
first two iDBcriptions. 
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Milh-ba^fto, Mah-aiyyar va Bandcsh^* 
i Hlrad-faruklio, va MAh-bandad-i 
0 fihfm-kliash cliAsli^ *-ny okli sh . 

Tho' following aro translations of tliese three 
inscriptions, as transcribed above ; the words 
in italics being understood, but not expressed, 
in tho original Palilavi : — 

1. ‘ In tho name of God.^® 

* Through strong omens and the good Judgo 

this^® year 378 of Yazdakard, on the day AAhar- 
mazd of the month Mitrfi (10th October 1000), 
there have come to this place tho co-religionists^^ 
Yazdan-punak and MAh-aiyyar sonfi of Mitra- 
aiyyar, Panj-bukht and Padar-bukht sons of 
Mah-aiyyar, Mardan-shad son of HIrad-BAhram 
and Hirad-BAliram son of Mardan-shad, Mitra- 
aiyyar son of BahrAni-panah and BahrAm-panah 
son of Mit.ra-aiyyar, Falaii-zad and ZAd-sparham 
sons of Atfir-iiiAhan, Nuk-mahan, Din-BAhrani 
Bajurg-atur, Ilarad-niard, and Boh-zAd son of 
MalP® ’ 

* 2. In the name of God. 

* In the year 378 of Yazdakard, the month 
AvAn and day Mitr6 (24th November lOOD), 
there have come to this place tho co-religionists 
Yazdan-pAnak and Mah-aiyyar, sons of Afitra- 
aJyyar, Panj bAkht aiid Padar-biikht sons of 
MAh-aiyyar, MardAii-shAd son of Hirad-BAbrAm 
and HirAd-BAlirAnP" son of MardAii-shAd, Mitra- 
aiyy Arson of BAhrArn-panah and Bah ram -pan Ali^*^ 
son of Mitra'aiyyAr, Falan-zad and ZAd-sparham 
sons of Atur-niAhan, Nuk-mahan, Din- Bahrain, 
BajArg-Atur, IlirAd-rnard, and Boh-zAd sons of 
Mali-bazAo, and BahrAm-panah son of Mitra- 
baiidad. hi tho month Atiir^*^ Auharmazd sou 
of AvAn-bandad died.’ 

‘3. In ibo name of God.^^ 

‘ Tn tho month Mitre and day Dmo of ihn 
year 390 of Yazdakard (30th October 1021) 
there have come from IrAii*/'* to this place MAh- 
Probag and MAh-aiyyAr*^ soiis of Mitra-aiyyAr 
Panj-bukht®® son of JMAh.aiyyAr, Mardan-shad*® 

Or, perhaps, *>sth , 

Thiii word is doubtful, being pnrtly broken away. 

The Palilavi Word is boro in tbo singular nutnbor. 

As already st'il od, the reading of this first pbnisc is 
doubtful. Anutber guoirs would make it meau “ in a good 
omened and happy state 1 write ” 

This word is doubtful, but soonis to bo 

the only inhdligiblo reading for it as it stands in No. 2. 

Breaking otf in tho middle of a name. 

Probably a sou of the preceding man, who ha4 boon 
named after his grand r.rthcr, a custom still common among 
the Farsis. 

Thai iB,in theiullowing month (Ot.h Dec. to 8th Jan.). 
It might posaibly be ** on the day Mth of the month Atdr 


son of llirad-BAhrAm, BAh-zAd son of Mitra- 
vindad, JAvidan-bud son of IlihrArn-Guslinasp, 
Bajurg-atilr*® son of M ih-bazle, Mab-aiyyAr and 
Bandosh sons of llirad farukho, and Mah-bandAd 
son of GohAri-klwisli, tho listener to instruction.’*® 

It must have been during tho visit mentioned 
in this third inscription that tho few words 
were inscribed on tho dagoba, as montionod 
above ; for they nuuition tliu same year and one 
of the same names. This short inscription 
(No. 5 on tho accompanying plate), was correctly 
deciphered in 1 8ot>, as piiblislied in tho Znrtoskli 
Ah kids y No. 3, p. 1(34, and is as follows : — 

Shnfit 300 

00- i Y'azdaka(/v.if) 

Sliatra-iyAr 

Mah-Froba(g). 

‘ Tho year 390 of Yazdakard Shaira-iyar. 
MAh-Frobag.’ 

Besides iheso four Palilavi inscriptions at 
K a n h e r i there has been a liflli (No. 4 on the 
plate), of which only two or three detached let- 
ters aro legible on another stone of the dagoba, 
which is now in tho Museum of the Bombay 
Branch of the Hoyal Asiatic Society. This in- 
scription appears to liave consisted of seven vor- 
tical lines on a flab spaiie between two groups of 
sculpture; but the siirfico of tho stone is so 
much decayed, that Uio letters legible are only 
just sunijioiib to show that the words have been 
Pahlavi. 

The int.ercst attaching* to those Pahlavi in- 
scriptions is ihrcefuld : •First, they show that 
Parsis visited tho K a n h e r i Cave.s early in tho 
eleventh century. Secondly, they (ixhihit the 
form of Pahlavi writnig at tliat period, though 
due allowance mnst bo made for the fact that 
such cursive writing is not well-adapted for 
inscribing on stone. Tliirdly, th(>y indicate 
what kind of names was commonly used by the 
Parsis of those times ; differing very much from 
the kind now in use. 

(20th Doc.)” ; or it might bo traiislutcd ” M/lh-AtAr and 
Ailbarniazd sons of AvAnd)tind>'d diod,” but tho word 
“ died” is dtmbtful. This hist sciitcnco scorns to have 
been Ji later addition to (he inscription. 

The Pablavi word is hero in the plural nuriibor. 

Tho words “Trom Irrn” aro doubtful, being tmrtly cat 
away to form a mortico in tlio rock for attaching wood- 
work. 

Those four names also occur in tho former liets in 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

This last phrase is doubtful, and it is possible that the 
list of names is incomplete in this inscription, os it is in that 
on theiother pilaster. 
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With regard to the writing it may be noticed 
that it differs but little from that of the oldest 
MSS. extant, which were written three cen- 
turies later. The chief differences are that the 
letter ft is more like the h'tter d than in the 
MSS., differing merely in being a deeper letter, 
and that in compounds of n- and a/, or sh am] ?//, 
tho upper stem of the m has almost disappeared, 
and tlie fii’st letter is set close down upon the 
second. 

With reference to the men’s names we liiid they 
were very niueh of the same character as those 
borne' by the old commentators on tho Acesfa, 
and olhors mentioned in tho Bnmluhifdi and 
olsewhoro, who liv’od between tho sixth and 
ninth centuries. Thus, the names M a li-a y a r 
and Z a (/-s p a r h a m occur as names of the ninth 
century in Thrmlahish xxxiii, 7, 11;*^ !Mitr6- 
ayar occurs in tho Vijrr/iard-l as the 

snppos('(l namo of a former liusband of one of 
Zai’atuslit’s wives ; A u h arm a z d is a marrs 
name still in common use in a corrupted form; 
Y a z d-p a n a h or Y a z 6 d-p a n a h*^ occurs in 
a Syriac MS. of tho twelfth or thirteenth 
century, confaining the -Ic/’? of certain Persian 
niarfyrs ; and Pi’ofessor Hoffmann, in his Ger- 
man (ianslati{)n of these Acts, also (piotos 
the names ^lihr-bundad and M'lh-bundiid.*^ 
Again, Maiv/au-shad may bo compared with 
Manrin-veh jind Vahrahi-shar/;*® Panjhrd^ht 
and Pa(/ar-buklit with Mah-bukht and VAc- 
bukht Ihijurg-atur, with llajurg-Mihir, tho 
prime* minister of Khusru Nosliirvan; Mitra- 
vindAd, Mil j’a band, h/, A/’an-baiidad, and MAh- 
bamiruZ with AlVobag-vindAf/ ; MAh-Frobag with 
AtAr- Frob.ig ,/AvidAii-bivi with Mard-bud;"^ 


Hirad-farukho with Dad-farukh BAhrara- 
Oiislimisp with Mah.Gdsliosp (Gushnasp ?y^ and 
Mihram-GAslinasp;®’* and Atflr-mAhan andNflk- 
mahAii with Bur^-mahan.®*'* 

Ill tho translations of these inscriptions the 
dates corresponding to those inscribed have 
boon (!alculatod on tho assumption that theso 
Pnrsi visitors used the calendar of tho Indian 
Parsis. This is, of course, not quito certain ; 
but if they used tho calendar of tho Persian 
Parsis, which makes the dates one motith 
earlier in the year, they must have aiTivod at 
tho caves in September, when thejiinglo is most 
impenoii’.'iblo, whereas in October tho paths are 
usually open, and tlio caves arc easy of access 
from that month till the following August, 
when tho jungle again becomes difficult to 
traverse for two months. 

It is possible that tho first two inscriptions 
refer to two separate visits to tho caves by tho 
same party, but, (ionsidering tho distance theso 
people probably came, it is more likely that 
they refer to two ditforemt periods of the same 
visit. What induced these Parsis to reside at 
the caves for more than si.v wc(‘ks it is difficult 
to guess. If, however, I have correctly .iritor- 
profod tho last lino of tho second inscription 
as implying that one of tho party died at tho 
eaves, it is just possible that ho may have boon 
brought th(*ro for the benefit of liis health. Tho 
w.ater in tho cave tanks is still esteemed by the 
natives for its curalivo effects, and twenty-seven 
years ago I found an invalid Hindu at tho 
caves, who laid been brought there during the 
rainy season for the benefit of drinking tho 
water. 
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HY Du. E. MULLKll. 

( Con I i n ual fro m p . 11-.)^ 


During a second trip to the North-Western 
Province, and to tho distiict.s of M a tale and 
T r t n k o m a 1 i, I corrected the copies of the 
inscriptions discovered previously, and found 
several now ones belonging to the first centuries 


ofth^Christian era. I give here tho transcripts 
of those which arc well enough preserved to 
allow of a translation : — 

(1) K ai k a w a, four miles from Balalla on 
the road to Yapahu : 


** Soo Sarrol Hoohs of the thist, vol. V, p. 147. 

**' Sol* v^. 22 of Dastur Posliotiuji Uoliramji’s editi'm of 
tho U*xt,. 

Sot* lloftmaTin’B An^fzihje aus sifriscJicn Aktcn per- 
sischer Marturer ; Leipzig, iJiSO ; pp. 

»Mbid. p. 29;. 


S.*e Sarred Boons of the Basty vol. V, p. 147. 
Ibid. p. IfH. 

Ibid. p. 

•*** Son Hotfrnann*8 A uezUge, pp. W-98. 
Ibid, note SOI. 

^ Boo also antey vol. YllI, p. 221. 
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Siddham. Patama tora Warasi amctalia jita 

Amaryawa aineti A bn ha clia diiti bati 

Wadhaclietahata ja bikasapfafca 

ja diiia. 

‘ Hail ! A m a r y a w a, the daugliicr of the 
chief ihera minister Warasi (?), and the second 

brother of the minister Abliaya {>:ave 

to th() Waclhacliaitya 

and to the priesthood.’ 

In the name A ni a r y a w a we have a com- 
bination of ry analogous to that of vr?/ in the 
inscription at Kirinde, see Goldsohmidt’s lirport 
(hid. Ant. vol. VI, p. W(id/tat‘hrh(htt/a 

and hilcuiiayald are the oldest instaiK.-es I rn(‘t 
with of the Si him lose dative composed from the 
genitive in ha — sya 4* afa=^ arfhnya, Hnynfa 
already represents the more modern form, where 
the h of the genitive is dropped ; ja. is Ihe 
intermediate form b(‘tween the old cha and the 
modern da^ d or /, wliieh is now nsc'd in Sinhalese. 

(2.) B i n p o k u n a , five miles from (lalga- 
muwa : — 

Siddham. Datanaka amotaha 

(2) chetahata do kariha ka. Unbare raja Darnka- 
chctaha wawiye cha iiithala ehadawawihi 

(3) ka. 

* Hail ! Ihvo Jcaruhan and fonr paddy hclds 
[shall he the property \ of the minister 1) a t h a- 
naga,andtho saane numb(jr the property of 
the chaitya of king Dh ara k a, at the Chandra 
tank.’ 

The character rendered by l a in the transcript 
line 2, Jl, is the TUirneral which expn\sses 4 in 
old in8crij)tions, see Ihiriieirs Sonfh Indian 
Vahroyraphy, PI. xxiii. Tin' numeral ‘ do’ for 
* two’ occurs also in tho inscription at Haba- 
rane, line 4, 10, where howevTr it wa.s misun- 
derstood by (joldsehinidt. Nltha.la is most 
probably a mistake for ‘ nithihi — nlfthita. 

(Jh) P e r i y a k a d n viliAra, four miles from 
Dolielgomnwa on the road from Kurnnegala to 
Dambiila : — 

Oamani Aba rajaha wa 


(2) ha puwadara sawanaka wa.sa 

(3) *ka [pa] ranm tera Tnsaha ka 


mahawawi 

(4) [parajma tera Majiba ka ganaya Cliaka (?) 
darika welie 

(5) raid chetahata cha bikusagahata 

(6) dine Chnkadaraka wehera [hi] dine. 

‘ Fron^ hlng G n m i n i A bh a y a [a?/ order] : 

In tho year Pu\ adara Sawanaka 

the four great tanks of the chief* thera Tusa and 


3(59 

the 4 yanas of the chief tliera Majiba are given 
tx) the chaitya iti the Chakadharaka vihAra, and 
to the congregation of tlie priests. To tlie 
Chakadharaka vihAra they are given.’ 

¥ov pn mad ara ‘we find piuvayasa al. Mabaranc 
and p/^r/do.s7/ at Inginimitiya ; the meaning of 
it is doubtful. Suicanaka is evidently tho con- 
trary (tu'(i)iuh I ill the llabarane in.sciiption. 
Tusa occMirs also in the name of the village 
Thusavattika, Mah. \., 2*13. Majjhhna was tin* 
name of one of tho tboras who aceoinpaniod 
Mahinda to Coylon (Mah. 1., 71, 71). It also 
occurs ill ail inscription at P i d ii r n w a g a I a 
near Sigiri, wdiich runs tlms : — 

Jvoliiga I nas A wa j ) \ i ta M aj i may asa j i taya Ti sai l«.*- 
wiya linn* sagasa. 

‘ The cave of I’ i s a d e w i, daughtov of M ti j- 
j li i m a, son of 1C o 1 a g A iii a s a w a, is given 
to the priosthood.* 

Tho iinmo of the king in this inscription 
G A m i n i A b b ay a may citlior point to 
G aj al) all ii G A m i n i (lib -IP.) A.n.) or to 
M e g h a w a n n a A b li a y a QM)'! — 320 a.d.), 
but to judg(‘ from the form of the character it 
is more probable that it belongs to the latter 
of the two. 

(4.) K o i t a r a k i m b i y a w a, four mih*s 
from lliripitiya, not far from the road to Aiiu- 
radliApnra : — 

Payati tlieralia hmo javayitlui. . . . sadhainasa 

(2) sagaliathaya Wesawasikagainawawi luelenalii 
nawanikato. 

‘ This was called tl»c cave of the tli(?ra 
Payati. The tank of the village W e s a- 
w asi ka at this cav(^ has been restored for the 
priesthood of tho true religion.’ 

The langnago of*this inscription resembles 
very closely that of tlie Asoka. inscriptions, 
although I do not believe that it can be so old. 
Wc fmd here the aspirates fit in thera, suvayilha 
suyahafhayu and dh in sad ham a, where other 
inscriptions have the nnaspirated t, d. As far 
as I know, only M o g h a vv a r n a A h h a y a ’s 
inseri}>tion at l^Iihintalo (see my liepnrt) par- 
ticipates in tho same peculiarity, a.s it writes 
jiathamn, at hay a, sadhanie, etc. Savoy If ha is a 
form (piite analogous to kamayltha of tho Yogi 
Mil ra cave •inscription (see Cnnningliam’s 
Corpus hiscrlpflnnuni Indlcarum, vol. I, p. lOo). 
It corresponds to Sanskrit ah'dvnylshta. Nil'air 
is Sanskrit nhhl’rlfa. : in Pali it >vould be w//,*- 
hhaia, but tho word docs not oeour in tlie te.xfs 
wliit^i arc known at present. WesmasHa may 
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be dei’ived from WcBawana^ but this demon is 
generally called Weaiimanay as for instance in 
the Ilabarano inscription, lino o. 

(5.) E r i y a w a tank, four miles from Medi- 
yavva 

Paru[majya Hip.ilia puta kaha dine. 

Ima wapi l)i})igalii wiliaralii niyate sagasa. 

‘ The son of the liraliman H i pa gave this to 

This tank is (hidicated to the 

pi'iestliooil of the Dipigala vihAra.* 

To judge from t lie form and especially from the 
size of Hie letbu'S, this inscription must bo about 
as old as ilnit from T o n i g a I a mentioned in my 
last n'jiort (o///r, ]>. 10). Unrortunalely neitlicT 
ot Hio jiames in Hie inscription can be idenillied, 
end the consi ruction of E r i y a w a tank is not 
ielai(!d in the Mahnctuiuio. A temple Eraka- 
V i 1 a., thongli, is mentioned at ^^^lhlivamsi\ 
|). 2‘ir, wlileli may bo identical with the still 
existing .flriyawa- pansala. 

(0.) Of about tlio same date as the last 
meiitioued is a cave inscription from 1) a m- 
b u 1 1 a vihara over tin; entrance of the temple 

Dewiiiuipiya. maliArajasa (.TaininiTisasa mahaleue 
ngata anagata cluiLu disa sagasa dine. 

‘ The great cave of the gr(‘at king G A m i n i 
Tisu, beloved of Hic g’oils, is given to tlio 
priesHiood of the four ([uarters present and 
ab.MMit.’ 

The title Vi'vannplya h;vs been mncE discussed 
with regard to the edicts of Uupiiath, Saha.srAiu 
and llairAt, whieli Dr. niilder asi’rihes to Asoka 
(Uliys David.s’ Aiic.lfult Coins and Measures of 
Crijlnn^ p. oil). It occur.s freiiuently in India,* but 
in the Ceylon books it is only given to the groat 
T i s s a (-307 — 2()7 n. c.), ^wlio introduced the 
lluddhistical religion into the island. It i.s clear 
that our inscription cannot be ascribed to liim; 
but we find the title al.so in two other in.serip- 
tions at Callcna vihara and Tonigala in 
eoniK'xion witli Hie name Ganiini Abhaya. This 
(1 a m i n i A b h a y a is said to be the son of 
T i sa on the Tonigala stone, and according to 
the Gallena inscription he again had a son of 
the name of Tisa. Now, if we look in the 
Mu/tdvantso, tlie only king of the name of G a ni i- 
11 i whoso father and son were called T i s s a ” 
was \V a 1 1. a g a m i n i, and I think tliat to him 
all three insmaplions belong. In my former 
report I ascjribed tho Tonigala inscription to 
J ) n (. t hag a rn i ii i, whoso father was K a k a- 

* It w.ai ap]>lh’ ’ to AdfUa., D:v«a‘atlia, TLbya aud otliors 
(see Indian Aiiti iu vryj vol. VI, p, ill)). 


w a n n a T i 8 s a, but as only a period of thirty- 
three years separates the two kings, it is likely 
that they used the same foi’m of alphabet. 
There is also internal evidence for my statement, 
as \V a 1 1 a g a mini is known to have been a 
great protector of tho priests, and therefore 
i may well have deserved the name D e v a n a m- 
piya. The says concerning him — 

I PUilfhdac thitattassa intirdjdli abravum , — ‘ As 
I lie assumed the character of a father, they 
eallcil him fallior king.’ 

There are otlier iiiscTiptioms of this kind, but 
not so well preserved, at Ambogasawaova and 
I )iy abaeta between Mediyawa and \rapaliu, at 
Niyadawane and Wedaiigolla five miles from 
Kepitiyawa, at Malasno and Nayiiidaiiawo near 
Ma-eliya, at NilagAiiia vihara, threo miles from 
Galnwela on tho road from Kurunegala to 
Dairibulhi, three at Dambulla vihara, and one 
at Munapahu vihara near Yatawatta. An in- 
seripliou belonging to the 7th century I found 
at DeuialamAiia, four miles from Hiripitiya, but 
the characters are so totally different from those 
used in tho earlier as well as in the later centu- 
ries, that 1 have not yet been able to make it out. 

Wo now pi’occed to tlie pillar inscriptions of 
the lOtli and llth centuries. They all resemble 
each otlier veiy closely, as not only the names 
of tho kings are constantly the same, but also 
in the text tho same words and sentences recur 
continually. Dr Goldselimidt, in his llcport^ 
has given (ixtracts of several of these Pillars, 
l)ut the only one he published aud translated in 
its whole extent was that from Mahaka- 
1 a 1 1 a. e w a (now in the Colombo Museum). 

I published two others in my licport, and after 
much useless ofibrt suceoedc'd in restoring three 
more, viz., those from M a y i 1 ag a s t o t a (now 
in the Colombo Museum), from I n g i n i m i t i v a 
and one from Polo rn n a r u w a (see Gold- 
Kclinddt’s llcporty fnd. Ant. vol. Vf, p. 324). I 
give the texts and translations here : — 

I. — Mayilagastota, 


A. 

B. 

0 

(1) 8iri mat apa da 

(1) yiMi 

no 

(2) ... Udataha iia wd da 

(*2) wadu& 

i 

\*1) 11 uturab wacna 

(3) s& 

gam 

(4) n kacta kula pae rnili 

(4) gon 

rada 

(5) kahi 0 k Aw as 

(5) hara 

biii 

(6) parapuren bat 

(6) bun 

gaol 

(7) rad purumuwanat 

(7) miwun 

wao 


® Ho adopted Miiliachulika Tissa, the bou of his older 
brother Klialluka NAgu« 
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A. B. 

(8) ag mehesu[n]. (8) riyan no 

(9) wA Lak diw polo- (9) gannft 

(10) yon parapuron (10) isd mangi 

(11) liimi siti Oon (11) wa piyagi 

(12) biso raedna kus- (12) wa no wad 

(13) hi upan AblA Sa- (13) uA< isA da 

(14) lamewan inaharadhu (14) waos mo hi 

{le>) urchi dA kaota (15) iniyA mahA 

(16) kula kot wiyat (16) liiniiu ao 

(17) daham niyao gat (17) tuU ta sita 

(18) aepA Mihiudahii (18) sauao so da 

(19) wasiii karand iia (19) yae tu . . . 

(20) warn utiiinhi inaliaiia (20) no nasiia 

(21) in uwaiilsi (21) iwa ino kaiia 

(22) siribara in ah a wo- (22) yo no para 

(23) her nakahi (23) davva rada 

(24) rad parapiir wasiiu (21) kol samdarii 

(25) wawas tuma kacrac (25) wan wisin 

(26) UdA Tisa piriwe (26) bisamwat 

(27) 11 saliasi has (27) no rakjia i 

(28) pamae yaii ba (28) sa nafc 

(29) ina dayas naka (29) isa 

(30) wao (3')) wan 

(31) ta sa ha . . . . (31) aopa Mi- 

(32) wan dunu (32) liin dahu... 

(33) {nindnlnl niolab 
(31') [srij rad kol mi 

* The a (5 p a M a h i ii d a, who was born in 
the womb of tho anointed qiiooii (1 o n, chief 
queon to his Majesty the king, desceiidod from 
the unbroken lino of tlie Ilcshwakii family 
reigning on Lanka’s ground by ]i(?reditary 

succession the son of king A b h a S a I a m c- 

vv a n — the pimyaclo of the Ksliatriya caste, tlio 
sage who lias coiuprelieinhid tho doctrine — 
having made the luyoessary repairs at the 
Maha-vlhilra, caused priests to be ordained for 
the nikayas at the U d a T i s a monastery and 

ordered that tho 

oflicors of the royal family shall not enter tho 
place belonging to the pvieslhvyod ; Unit enemies 
shall not take away the villages, tho cattle, the 
royal t axes, the revenue, tho cart buifaloes ; 
that daily the priests, including the high pri(\st, 
shall not destroy life ; that the officers of tho 
royal family together with the queens shall not 

protect (?) All this was 

ordered by the aepa Mahinda. 

11 . — Ingiuimlt i ija. 

A. 

(1) S w a s t i. 

(2) S i r i S a g a Bo 

* Can this be tb^j year SrAvona of the TVelve year cycle ? 
Couf. iuti. Ant. vjl. VI, pp. 22, 25; vol. VXI, p. 35 ; and 


(3) ma purmukA 

(4) sawanaga pu 

(5) ridase h i m a- 

(6) ta puradisa 

(7) wak dawaa 

(8) radol lua 

(9) h Apa n a n 

(10) w a h a n s e 

(11) w ad aloy i 

(12) para sripAla 

(13) p a r a p a r a w o n 

(14) m e rata.. 

(15) ... awil sirithi isA 

(17) wasara inn 

(18) ahnaya m a h a- 

(19) leka Arak 

(20) samanan wa 

(21) rao daiia kuda sala wadalA 

(23) ck 

(2 li) tacn samiyo 



B. 



(1 


0) 

n 

rado- 

(1) 

perana sii 

c-i) 

1 pore 

D c m e 1 

(2) 

siuua 

)no ga- 

(■•i) 

kahio 

pero 

(B) 

m 

no >vad 

(1.) 

sirit 

ae 

(•1) 

A 

iia 

kot i- 

(•■'*) 

tula 

Will) 

(S) 

sa 

gael mi 

C-i) 

me 

tuwA- 

(()) 

wall 

waeriyji- 

(7) 

k 

denamo 

(7) 

!1 

gaiiigeii 

(BJ 

G i r i w 0 h c- 

(8) 

no 

gall 11 A 

('■*) 

r A M i 

h i n d e ii 

('■') 

k 0 1 

l&a 

UO) 



(10) 

Ji t a n i 11 

(11) 


• 

(11) 

n e }) a n u a. 

(1-2) 

King 

i 11 i- 

(12) 

kub 

isA 

(12) 

P i t i 

Hanga ao 

(];5) 

gam 

liimiii 

(M) 

tula 

wae aep 

• (M) 

actidala W'd 

(ir.) 

gam 

bimat) 

(l-O 

S i r i 

g ji 1 a ta- 

(Ki) 

atsani 

})!lO 

(10) 

IL 

|)atidur 

(IV) 

raeh 

iier dal 

(17) 

no 

nas 

(18) 

Sirig 

ala ta- 

(18) 

na 

isA . , 

(1!*) 

11 me gaina- 

(10) 

. . . . 

, . . . me 

(20) 

t do 

maiidala- 

(20) 

we 

lierlii 

(21) 

n I’i 

adol a- 

(21) 

ii 1 1 a 

n i 

(22) 

wan 

mela- 

(22) 

jiaerai 

.iliaer do 

(->;?) 

ttiua 

maiig 

(20) 

nu 

ladi. 

(21) 

diw 

pediw 





‘ Tlail ! His JMajosty S i r i H a n g a B o, in 
the 8awanaka* (see above No. 3) year of his 
reign, on the 10th day in the briglit Iialf of ilie 

month Himatii tko great 

sage declared : According to tho rule made by 
former kings in* their hereditary succession in 

this kingdom in Ihree 

days at this temple, called after tho chief Secre- 
tary Arak, a great privilege has been granted : 

Aaiat. gcif. vol. Ill, p. 217 ff ; Burgess, ^S^nja Siddli6jtt% 
• xix, 17.— El). , 
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In one place the headmen shall come together 

and in the monastery according 

to the rule formerly fixed by the Tamils, they 
shall divide it between themselves. All this we 
give to the G i r i v i h a r a ; so it was sanctioned 

by M a h i n d a 

including the villages and lands that 

belong to the priesthood of H i n g i n p i t i y a, 
a privilege is granted. All the villages begin- 
ning from S i r i g a 1 a and the villages of the 
lieadmen of the two mandalas, travelhirs and 
pilgrims shall not enter, the officers and noble- 
men shall not enter, enemies shall not take away 
their cart buffaloes, and they shall be made 
dependent upon themselves. In all the villages 
beginning from S i r i g a I a the property shall not 

be destroyed Thus a privilege 

is given to this tompl(\’ 

1 T r. — Pdlonnanura. 


A. 


c. 

(1) ma 

purnm- 

(1) dara no 

(•2) ka 

. . tun 

(2) wadud i- 

(3) w a n n c 


(0) 

(4) Nawaj'.'ic 

])U. 

(■'■) 

(5) ra dasa 

wa- 

(7)) dan no 

(fi) k 

dawas 

(0) wadiid i- 

(7) waddle n 

(7) sd gaol 

(H) a 

s 0 n 0 

(8) gon w.ao- 

(9) wi rad 

kii- 

(9) riyan bi- 

(10) ssd (?) 

warao 

(10) li mut sd- 

(11) ... . tura 

sd- 

(11) 1 no ga- 

(1-2) (In, yo 

nawu 

(12) nnd fsd 

(13) turao 

sfil 

(13) mang diw 

(14,) isft 

mahd 

(11) [po diw] 

B. 


D. 

(1) samaim- 


(1) no wa- 

(2) 11 warao 

ku- 

(2) diid i'-d 

(3)) dasald 


(3) w a d a 1 c n 

(t) 

. . . 

(•l<) sri rad ko- 

(h) Ian 

deua 

(7) 1 samada 

(6) ino 

ck 

(6) r u w am o 

(7) sewae Giri- 

(7) W a d n r ag 

(8) nae 

hi- 

(8) b 0 n d w a 

(9) mac Wadura- 

(9) ngo Ga- 

(10) g 

bond 

(It)) 1 11 1 i s ae ga- 

(11) w an go 


(11) may mo a- 

(12) Galutisae 

(12) ttdui 

(13) gamay 

de 

(13) paeraohacr 

(14) karntaeu 


(14) dunamaha 


the king, in the third year of 
his reign, on the 10th day in the bright half of 
Nawaya, ordered : In the monastery <‘allcd after 
the general of king we give it : and 


thus in the land of G i r i n 89, belonging to the 
minister Waduragai the village G a 1 u t i s a, 
two karmasthanas ....... that the officers 

of the royal family shall not enter, that enemies 
shall not take away the cart buffaloes, that 
nothing but raw rice shall be given [us* 
that travellers and pilgrims shall not enter : 
'riiiis we, the royal family, order : we give a privi- 
lege to G a 1 u t i s a, the village of tho minister 
W a dura g. 

Another inscription of S i r i Sang Bo 
[Kassapo V.] h at Mihintale, not on a pillar 
but on seven broken slabs lying on tho ground. 
Although a part of it is effaf3ed, the sense can 
be made out with tolerable certainty. 

Mlhintalo. ] narripflfm - Uppf')' Pori Ion. 

(1) S r 1 iS i r i S a il g Bo m a pnrmuka dolo- 
swanno TTihilac awagun poho dawas satar ratae 

wel kaomi [y«]n wehrrat [w’]e[/] 

.... [*/>(?] he[ra]fc wcl kacmiya [dji[//ur ynfn] ran 
sat kalandak 

(‘2) isa mo ratae me aleyakhu diyao yutu raji 
kalandak isa sangwaoli upaeni kaemiyaku diyao 

yutu ran do kalandak isa kal 

kalandak isa mo raUe me piri[M>u]ha[7/72d]ku diyao 
yutu rail pas 

(3) kalandak isa me ratao mo ran larbi knobili 
piriwahanna ran tun kalandak isfi mo ratae mo 
balaniiaku diyao yutu rau do kalandak isa mo 

ratae isA yan liao 

diyao darao wcl kaemi[yd d/yuo] yutu ran dasa 
k aland a- 

(4) k is/l me ratae me piriwahannaku diyao yutu 
ran do kalandak isa me ratao mo balaunaku diyao 
yutu ran kalandak isa me ratao mo aloyaku di- 

{yac. yutu ] diya darao 

urala aol torao wc[l] kaemi[yd d/?/uo] yutu ran 
pasalo- 

(5) s kalandak issi. me ratao mo aloyaku diyao 
yutu ran do kajaiidak isa mo ratae mo ariki leya- 

diyao yutu niii do kalandak isa me ratao me 

kalandak is/l mo 

diae[ZJ [av]! kaomiyfi diyao 

Lower Pori ion. 

(1) yutu ran pas kajaiidak [isd tne^ ratae me 

. . . diyae] yutu [rajn 

kalaiulak isa me nel rae paa haemae 

arikilo 3 uipu//J diyao yutu [raw] pas kalandak isA 
kaebili pinwahanna diyao yutu ran tun kalandak 
isd fme] acl de kaebili detim diyae yutu ran de ka- 

(2) landak isd me aol ’ . y yaku 

diyao y*uLu ra[w] kalandak iad mohi It pamanin 
unu no karanu isd me li tdk ran 

. . . hawuru-dnpatd wad pdra keromin 

si isd wanun .agin gannd isd kei’emin si pi [yaj 
keremin henae waddran ra- 
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(3) n kenokanat wai6p&ra isa de 

kalatidak [?/i^i^]iigal wao go sang wae go ael liihu 
nama p[<}]rd apd> ..... so pasnat is4 dot w^di 

wehora kaerniya dariivvari sauga liihannfl 

mangulat diyae yutu ran do kalandak kah4y do 
paelak a&l isa mehi 

(4) wad ptlra kiirana tak donah at wchcrat pili- 
dcka isd do kcnokun kalandak kaolao pawanu 

isd.. 

Hail ! His Majesty S i r i S a h g B o, in tho 
12tli year of his reign, on tho dark poya day of 
Ilihila, ordered : the workmen in the four 

kingdoms for the vihAras 

it is right for the vihAras to give to tho work- 
men ; seven hilandas of gold sliall ho given to 
the chief writer, one kalanda of gold shall bo 
given to a workman born on tho ground of the 

priesthood, two hihuulcLa of gold to 

lc(i{aniln.R in this kingdom to 

tho sweeper, five kalamlaR of gold in this 
kingdom to the man who having rocHuvod this 
gold divides tho shares, three knJandaH of gold 
in this kingdom to tho superintendent, two 

kalaudas of gold in this country 

shall bo given to tho workmen for 

water and fuel, ten kalandaso^gohl in this country 
shall bo given to the sweeper, two kdlandaa of 
gold in this country shall bo giv(m to tho super- 
intendent, one kaUindii of gold in this kingdom 

shall be given to tho (diicf writer 

shall be given to hiboiirors for 

water and fuel, on sluices, f?] channels and 
banks of a river, fifteen kalandas of gold in tliis 
country shall bo given to the accountant of this ; 
two kalandas of gold in this country shall bo 
given to tho chief writer of this; two kalandas 
of gold in this country (skaU ha tjlven) to the 

of this 

.... kalandas [of gold] shall be given to tho 


labourers on channels 

and banks, five kaUDbdas of gold in this count ry 

shall be given to two kalandas 

of gold shall bo given to the on 


the bank of this channel five kalandas of gold 
sball be given to him who [divides] the shares ; 
three A*a/am7.r.v of gold to tho overseers on the 
two banks of the channel : two kalandas of gold 

shall bo given to on 

tho bank of this channel, one kalanda of gold to 

him who only 

yearly for making a road to the tank, 

shall the 

• , 

workmen of the vihara a 4 d tboir children give 


to the distributor of the priesthood, two Icalandoa 
and two padas of rice to the accountant, and 
for two statues to tho temple 

It is difficult to identify tho names in the 
inscriptions of fnginimitdya and Polonnaru^va. 
The former boars the name of a chief Secretary 
Arak, a name which occurs several times in 
tho Mahdvaniso under tho form R a k k h o, 
R a k k li a k o or R a k k h a s o. At M<tli d- 
vanisf) Hi, 31, wo find a chief R a k k h o who 
built a vihAra at SawArakagama under tlui reign 
ofKassapo V., at Malidmimso 1, 84, one 
R a k k h a s () is mentioned uiulct tho reign of 
Sena S i 1 A m c g li a ; at MaJidoaniso liii, 11, 
one R a k k h a k o under D a p u 1 o V. builds 
tho IlangaAvvAsa. 1'ho name S i r i Sang Bo 
j>oints to Kassapo V., who always bears this 
title, but it is by no means impossible that some 
other king may have had it iK^sidtJH him. The 
title mahaJA'd or mahale or mahdlftman seems 
to have boon very frequent at tho time of 
Kassai )0 and his successors. In the inscription 
of Mahakalattaowa, mention is made of a mahah 
of King D ap u I a called Arak, like the one in 
onr inscription, and besides of a inalidliv.nan 
Sena, most probably tho same who built the 
MahAlekhapabbata vihara ae(H)rding to Mahd- 
vamso Hi, 33. Also, Mali in da 1. is said to 
have built a MahAlokhapariwena at Abhayagiri, 
Mahdramso xlviii, 133 ; and at Mahdca.mso Ixix, 
12, wo find tho names <>f a lankdm.ahdldna 
S i k h A II A y a k a and •of a jayaniahdidua 
S 0 1 1 h i n A y a k a, where of course tnaJidldun is 
only a mechanical translation into PAH of the 
Sinhalese mahdkrnan. There is also tho name 
Mali in da legible, though not very clear on 
the stone, but this is most probably not a king of 
this name, but one of tho two trpds who governed 
Rohana under U d a y a III. and K a s s a p o V. 

On tho Polonnaruwa inscription tho name of 
the king is bi’okeii off. It was ascribed by 
Goldschmidt to AVajiro, tho minister of 
S i 1 A m 0 g h a, Mahdvamso 1, 84 ; but the form 
of the name Wadurag agrees bettor with 
Wa j iraggo, the general of Kassapo V. men- 
tioned Mahdvamso li, 105, 118, 12G, and with 
AV i d n r a g g ft (translated back into PAH from 
tho Sinhalese), the general ofUdayalll., Mahd- 
vamsu liii, 46. There is also mentioned another 
AV aj i ro, minister of Dapulo ITT., Mahdvamso 
xlix, 80, who built tho Kachchhavala-ArAma, but 
ho mft.y be identical with tho general of SilA- 
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uieglm. The name of the village Galutisa 
does not give us any help, as it is not known 
from elsewhere. However, I feel inclined to 
ascribe this pillar as well as that at luginimitiya 
to Kassapo V., as wo have several other inscrip- 
tions of his in which tho terminology is almost 
exactly tho same as in the two in question. 
Especially the end — UahiUtitv. gamaijme attdnl 
'paeraehacr din amah a — is almost to the word 
the same as in the M a h a k a 1 a 1 1 a o w a 
inscription in Goldschmidt’s lleport. {hul. Ani. 
vol. VI, p. 32;]). 

The inscription of M a y i 1 ag a s t o t a belongs 
to Mall in do HI. when he was mpu in 
Rohana during tho reign of S e n a 111., and it 
is related at Mahikaum) liv, 5, that this king 
repaired the shrine of tho tooth relic, and that 
he explained the suUanla at the groat brazen 
})alaco surrounded by the priests of tho thi'ee 
n I hag as, i, e. of tho Abhayagiri, Jotawaua and 
!Mahavihai’a f r’atcrnities. 

The inscription at M i h i n t a 1 o , I also 
ascribed to Kassapo V., although there is no 


other proof for this but the name of tho king 
SiriSangBo. The contents of tho inscrip- 
tion are very much Hko those of the long 
inscription of Mahindo III. on the two 
tablets at Mahintale, but tho form of the character 
is somewhat older, so that it suits very well the 
time of Kassapo V. An explanation of all the 
words occurring in tho inscriptions seems out 
of place hero. 

Inscriptions of tho 12th and 1 3th centuries 
are in great number at Polonnaruwa 
belonging to the kings Pa r a k r a m a B a h u, 
N i s 8 a n k a M a 1 1 a and SAhasamalla. 
Some of them have been published by Mr. T. W. 
Rhys Davids in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Hockty ; of others extracts have been given by 
Dr. Goldschmidt, as they aro too long to be 
published in their whole extent. At K a n t a 1 a i 
also I found a stone seat of Nissanka Malla, 
tho contents of which are almost exactly the* 
same as tliose of the stone seats of Kiriwehara 
and Jetawanarama at Polonnaruwa. 

Culomho, iOth Novomher, 1879. 


CIIINGHIZ KHAN AND 1118 ANCESTORS. 
13Y nENRY ir. IIOWOR'I'H, F.S.A. 

{Cvnlinucd from p. 247.) 


IV. 

Bartan Baatur, the grandfather of Chiii- 
g h i z K h a n, was styled Ebuken, a soubri- 
(juot ap])lied by the , Mongols to the grand- 
father or second ancestor of their chiefs.^ 
It would seem that he did not actually reign, 
and eitluvr died before bis brother Kutlugh, 
or was killed by the T^ijiit as one legend 
reports. Nor wa.s he in fact entitled to reign, 
Kin(!C liis elder brother Ukiti Berkliakh loft de- 
sceiidauts. His wife, according to Uashidu’d-diii, 
was called S unigel Kujin, Fujin being a 
Chinese title for ‘princess.’ She belonged to the 
Bargut tribe, Ssanang Setzen calls her Sain 
Maral Khayuk. Sain Maral means the ‘Good 
Hind.* By her Bartan had four .sons — Maugetu 
Kian, tho Ming-ko-tu-ha-yau of the Yiuin-shi, 
Nikun Taishi, called Chi-hwun-ta-whi in the 
Yuan-shl, and Bukan Taishi 1^ Abu’lghSzi, 
Yessugei Baatur, and Daritai Uchtgen called 
Ta-Ii chan in the Yuan-shl. This is tho order 
in which tho names occur in the several authori- 
ties. Although all four had sons, Yessugei 


I)ccame tho representative of tho family, and 
succeeded Kutlugh not only as chief of the 
Mongols but as K h a k a n or Imperator, and we 
find him acting as Ku thigh’s heir and supplying 
the funeral meats after his supposed death as wo 
have related above, and this although Kutlugh 
left two sons, named Juchi Khun and Altan 
Khan. Yessugei was obeyed apparently by all 
the race, including the rival tribe of the Taijut. 
Of the latter we arc told that on the death of 
Aiibakhai a discussion arose about the succes- 
sion. His sons and relations collected the 
chi(‘fs of tho tribe who mot together to elect a 
successor. Tho discussion was prolonged, as none 
of them wished to have the position. They 
first approached I’uda Anbakhai’s grandson, 
and the sonior prince of the house, and asked 
him whom he thought worthy of the position. 
He suggested Terkutai Khiriltuk, who was also 
a grandson of Anbakhai, but he in turn suggest- 
ed Metu-Gun-Sajan, who also declined saying 
— “How can I uudeiiakcto decide what should 
be done in such a weighty business. I feel 


Abu’lgli&zi, p. 73. 
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like a sparrow, who oithor keeps hopping round 
a snare until he falls into it, or flicvS suddenly 
to the crest of a tree to escape falling into the 
ti*ap. I as a Karaju® know the limits of iny 
words, but I have not at command words be tit- 
ting a king. ^J'he Karajus are like stallions 
who have been brought up on the milk of two 
inare.s, and have become satiated and stout. 
If you will assemble a council, and will agree 
together, then I will Kiirrerider my wishes to 
all, accept the chieftainship.) If, however, 
you disagree, and feud and dissension arises in 
your uldHSiiif 1 shall still bo satisfied.” In this 
wise he said many things, and began to weep 
and left the^ meeting. “ Kvontiially,” Uashid 
says, “according to the annals they appai'ontly 
elected Terkutai Khiriltuk.”® 

liet U.S now return again to Yossiigei 
Khakhan, who as Cliinghiz Khan’s father 
and the first ancestor was styled Echiguc,* 
Yessugei is derived from the Mongol word ylssun 
or i/tmsut meaning * nine,’ a number deemed 
fortunate and almost sacred among the Asiatic 
nomados. IJaatur or Baghatar is a well known 
soubriquet in Mongol, ineaiiing ‘ brave’ or ‘ hero- 
ic.’" It is tlie original of tbo title of Behadar, 
The Yuan-cW reports that once when 
Yessugei was liawkingou the river Onon, — (the 
Altaa Tapchl and Ssauang Setzeu say ho was 
following the tracks of alniro in tlie snow,) — ho 
saw a man of tho race Meiki" named Yeke 
Jiladn, who was carrying off a maiden whom he 
had (^aptuivd from tlie tril>e (Jlkhoii.^ Having 
noticed that she was a beauty, he immediately 
gallopped honie, and soon rotunuul with hi.s 
brothers Nikuii Taishi and Daritai IJchugen. 
Yeke Jiladii seeing them thus return, sped 
quickly over a ridge and delile, and joined his 
wife. She bade him haste away, as it was 
clear they would do him harm. “ If you pn?- 
serve your life,” she said naively, “ you will 
get another wife like me, and if you think of me, 
call your other wife by my name.” She there- 
upon removed her nother garment, and gave it 
to him as a memorial of herself. Her husband 
sparred his horse accordingly, and fled along 
the Onon. Yessugei and his brothers pursued 
him hotly over seven ridges, but could not over- 

i. e, auhjrjot. 

Erdmanu, op. cif p. 561. 

AbiiMg^ aai, p. 73. 

D’OhaBOD, op. cit voL I, p. 35 note. • 

yide iiifra. 


take him. They thereupon returned again, and 
escorted tho wife of the fugitive, Yessugei acting 
as postilion, Nikun Taishi riding in front, and 
Daritai near the traces. The woman wept and 
cried out — “ Oh my husband, the wind never 
scattered tho hairs on your head, nor has your 
stomach b(5eu [>inched with hunger.* Now you 
havcfled, what troubles will you nothavo to bearP” 
Her cries disturbed tho waters of tho Onon and 
the woods in tho valley. Daritai rebuked her, 
saying “ Your husband has fled over many a hill 
and many a river, ho will not turn his head back- 
wards. Seek his tracks, yon will not find them, 
cease your crying.” So they took her home 
with tliem, and gave her to Yessugei as his wife. 
This Saga is also told in tho Alfntt Topclu^ which, 
however, calls the Merki Jiladu, the Taijut 
Jeled, while Ssauang Setzeii calls him a Tar- 
tar. The Ynan-c!i (i<)-^)i-ghi calls Yossugoi’s wife 
Khoilnn — tho Yulunofthe Yuati-^hl.'* Rasliid- 
u’d-din styles her Ugez Fujin and also Uliin 
Ergeh,^*^ both of which are probably titles 
rather than names. Tho Altan Tupchl and 
Ssauang Setzen call her Ogelcii Eke, which ac- 
cording t>oSclimidt means ‘ tho mother ofelouds’ 
ortho ‘cloud rnothor.’^^ Yessugei continued the 
struggle which his uncle Juid with the ^J’artars, 
and ill one light took prisoners Temujiu Uge and 
Khoribukhoa, the ’regiujin Ergoh and Kur 
Huka of Rashida ’d-diri. About this time Yes- 
sugei’s wifo Khuilun, gave birth to a son on tho 
banks of tho Onon, at DoliJiun liuldak, to which 
wo liavo already referred, and where the chief 
camp of Uie Mongv)ls was situated, and as a 
memento of the capUire of the Tartar chief, 
they called ilu) child T o Tnu j i n. He is better 
knowoi as the famous C li i ii g h i z K h a u. 
Tho YHan-ch\i(i-pi-iihl tells us that in his 
closed-list when born tliere was found a hard 
clot of blood — no bad presage of hisfutui'c career. 
I have already mentioned that the ruling race 
among th(» Tarta rs was most probably of Turkish 
descent. This is confirmed by tlie namo T e m u- 
j i 11 , or T o m ii c h i n, which was borrow^od from 
their chieftain, for the great World-conqueror. 
In the vo(!abulary attached to the Yufiu-shi we 
read that the na^ne means the best iron, whence 
wo judge that it is a derivative of timur, which 

’ ». tlio qf tilt? Koii^urut, Olkhon. 

“ Mpauinj? hIip bad takeu good care of him. 

” Uonglafl, p. 9. 

Ib-dinann, p. 253. 

“ SsA\iaug Setzen, p. 375, note 11. 
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in Turkish means ‘iron,* whence again tho word 
Timuiji, ‘ a smith. This Turkish word has 
apparently been adopted in Mongol, for Schmidt 
says that in that tongue Temurehi or Tern urchin 
means ‘a smith. It was probably from this 
name that the Saga was derived which is report- 
ed by such various authorities as tho Greek 
historian Pachymeres, the Arab Novairi, the 
Armenian Haithon, and the Franciscan friar 
Rubriiquis, tliat Chinghiz Khan had formerly 
boon a smith. This Saga apparently still 
survives in Mongolia, for we are told by M. 
Timkofski that on Mt. Darkhan is still pro- 
8erve<I tho anvil of Chinghiz Khun, wliich is 
made of a particular metal called liuryn, which 
has the pro})erties of iron and copper, Ixnng at 
onco hard and flexible.^* Chinghiz Khun forged 
iron at its foot, and on one of its southern 
heights there is an oho of stone set up by the 
Mongols, who go there annually to commetnoratc 
the memory of Chinghiz Khun.^^ There is also 
a mountain on the island of Olkhoji, in the 
midst of Lake Baikal, on which is tixeda tripod, 
and on tliis an iron k(!ttle. Tliis also is tra- 
ditionally connected with Chinghiz Khan. We 
must now consider tlio date of tho birth of tho 
Mongol chief. According to Itashidu’d-dm ho 
died on the Ith of Ramazan 024, io., the 18th of 
August 1227.^° This agrec's with tho Cliinesc 
authorities. Rashid aud the Persian authors 
generally state that he was then 72 years 
old, which would put *Jiis birth in 1155 A.l>. Tho 
Chineso authors, and iiotaldy the Ymti’shi, and 
also the Altiin Tuprhl and Ssaiiaiig Setzen agree 
that ho was hut (>G years (jld, which would bring 
his birth to 1 1G2. Tho Allan Topch i say s distinctly 
ho was born in the year of the serpent, i.e. 1101, 
and Ssanang Setzen in that of tho hors(», i e, 
1102. Tho latter is doubtless the correct 
date, and it is not improbable, as lias boon sug- 
gested by Voii Hammer, that the mistake of tho 
Persians had a certain method in it< It being 
calculated so that the groat enemy of Islam 
should bo born, ascend tho throne, and die in a 
year which in tlie Mongol cycle was marked by 
the unclean beast, the swine. Rashidu’d-din 
expressly says of Chingiiiz that he was both born 
and died in a swine’s year. It is certainly 

** D’OhHson, vol. T., p. SO, note. 

Ssanari^f Sotznii, p. 370, 

TimkofHlci, vol. I., p. 173. 

D’OhHHou, op. cit» p. 37, Tiote. 

Erdmann, oj). cit. pp. 443 and 574. , 


curious that the years 1155, 1203, and 1227 
should each of them correspond to a swine’s 
year in the cycle. Yessugei apparently won for 
himself an important position among the nomade 
frontagers of China. Not only did he receive 
the allegiance of the various Mongol tribes and 
defeat the Tartars, but his assistance was also 
sought by the chief of the Kirais, a Turkish race 
descended, as 1 believe, from the Uighurs, who 
occupied the central and western parts of tho 
sU^ppes of tho Gobi, and about whom 1 shall 
have moi'e to say proseutly. We are told by 
Rashidu’d-dm that the chief of the Tartars, who 
lived about Lake Buyur, having Ctaptured tho 
ruler of the Kirais named Merghuz Buyuruk 
Khan^* sent him as a prisoner to the Kin 
Kmperor, who put him to death by nailing him 
on a wooden ass. His widow, Khutukti Haryeji 
(meaning bright and lively), took a characteristic 
revenge. She sent word to the I'artar chief 
that she wished to give him a feast. He accepted 
the invitaiioif, when she sent him 10 oxen, 
100 shoe}), and 100 sacks of kumis. Tho last of 
these however, instciad of containing drink, con- 
cealed a body of* armed men, who cut their 
way out during the feast and killed the Tartar 
chief. 

Merghuz left two sons, Kurjakbns Buyuruk, 
(called Khurja-khosh-bilii, in tho y'mn-shi, as 
translated by H yacinihc,and Khurjakhu Sebutiru 
Khan in the Ynan-cJi^ao-pi-Hhi)^ and secondly 
Gurkhan, ofpiivalerit to Khakhan or Grtmt Khan. 
The sons of Kurjakhus were* Tuglirul,Ergeh Kara, 
Tatirnur Taishi, Buka Timur, and Ilka Sengun 
(Ilka is a pro])er name, arvd Sengun means ‘ born 
in tho purple’). Ho was also called Jagembo 
Keraiti. Jagembo is probably the Tibetan Ilsaubo, 
which enters into the composition of many 
Tibetan regal names, (pioted by Ssanang Setzen 
as Degum D.sauho, Dingthi Dsanbo, Mathi 
Dsanbo, Muui Dsanbo, Murnk Dsanbo.^® Tho 
whole name probably moans the powerful Kirai 
prince, and was doubtless given him by the 
Tibetans who on one occasion made him 
prison Tnghrul is tho name the eldest son 
ixjars in Rashidu’d-dm’s pages; and in tho 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, whore the name is written 
Tu-u-ril ; in the Yuan-shi he is called To-li. Ho 

Von Hatomer*H Golden Hordet pp. 56 and 02. 

IVJerjcUuss was his name; Buyuruk is a Turkish title 
and means Kniperor. D’Ohason, op. cit. vol. Im P* t>6, note, 

Quatremerey Hist, des Mongols de la Perse, p. 91, 
note 8. Erdmann, op. cit* p. 233, note 6. 
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was afterwards given the Chinese title of Wang, 
and was known as Wang Khan. He was away 
from home on his father’s death, whereupon his 
brothers Tatimur and Buka Timur seized the 
throne. He speedily returned, liowevor, killed 
them both, and seized the sueoession.®*’ Ac- 
cording to the Yitan-ch' ao-pl~shl^ when Tughrul 
killed his brothers, his uncle, the Gurkhuii, 
attacked him, followed him into the mountain 
Karaun, called Khalagun in the Yuan-shi^ and 
Hala-vuen by Do Mailla. Tiighrnl had but 100 
men with him, and repaired to Yessugei, who 
having conquered the Tartars, was now tho 
dominant chief in those parts. Tho latter 
attacked tho Gurkhan, and drove him into tlio 
d i s tr i c t 0 f Husl li n . ( T li is is a M on gol eorrn p t i on 
of Hosi, /*.«., the district “ West of the Kiver,” 
and so called because it lay west of the principal 
bend of the Yellow River, and was otherwise 
known as Si-Sia or Western Sia and Tan gut. 
Palladius says that in the Sf -Si (> -si thin 
flight of Gurkhan is dated in 1171.) Ho there- 
upon reinstated Tughrul, and the two allies sworo 
tlie close friendship called anda, Erdmann and 
others, inchuliiig also the old western chroniclers 
of tlie first invasions of Europe by the Mongols, 
have niiniinized too much the extent of tho power 
and influence of Yessugei. Tho former would 
have us believe t]?at his snhjoets only cipialled in 
number thoinhabilauts ofSaxo Weimar Eisonai’h, 
atid gauges accordingly his power and authorily. 
The latter, a,ppareutly ovorwlielmed by the sud- 
deiuiess of the apparition, exaggerated the un- 
importance of its beginning. Thus it was with 
Rubru<]uis, who speaks of the finals (or ^longols) 
as a very poor p(?ople, without a leader, and as 
being very subordinate to the Kirais, whom lie 
ciillK Crit ; while he speaks of Chinghiz himself 
as “a certain blacksmith.” 

But this is groat exaggeu’ation. Yessugei 
was undoubtedly tho most powerful chieftain 
among the Nomades who bordered upon China. 
He was obeyed by all the Mongols, by tlie 
Kunghir or Kongurut, and. other Turkish tribes 
about Lake Buyur, had defeated tho Tartai’s ; 
and, as we have seen, was also tho patron of tho 
ruler of the Kirais, who then hold the central 
Gobi. 

Wo will now turn to tho concluding scenes 
in his life. 

Erdmann, pp. 234 and 235. ** Oj>.%cit. vol. I, p. 92. 

■* Op. cit, p. 279 , and note 104. 


Tho Ymii-ch\io-i)i-shi tells us that when 
T e m u j i n was nine years old, his father set 
out with him to get him a wife among tho boy’s 
relatives on his mother’s side, the Olkhoriut. He 
went to a place situated between the mouiitains 
of Jeksar and Jikliurgu (the former, no doubt, 
the Jajarula of the Ytuiu-fthi referred to by 
13’Obsson as Chocber-oiulur.®* Erdmann gives 
tbc name as Jagachar®*). There ho met a man 
named Dai Setzen, of tho tribe of Khnnghir 
(i.G. of tho Kongurut), tho sou of Bosikhur. 
Rashidu’d-din calls him Dai Noyau. When 
Yessugei mot him he accosted him, asking him 
wliither ho was bound. Ho replied he was on liis 
way to the Olkhonut to find his son a wife. Dai 
Setzen then remarked that To mu jin had 
bright eyes and a clear face. Ho added that the 
niglit before bo had dreamt, that a wliite hawk, 
holding in its claws tho sun and moon, flew 
down and scttl(5d on his hand, and addl'd that 
Yessugei liad opportunely arrived as tlie inter- 
preter of the dream. “ Surely,” he said, it 
foretells good luck to you, Kian.®" Our house of 
Kunghir novorhad disputes with ot hers abouiland 
and people. Wc bad beautiful daughters, wliom 
we gave to your Royal house, and you made 
them princesses.” Ho thi'ii rpioted a Cliineso 
proverb that people expect rank and wealth in a 
husband, but beauty in a wife. He thou told 
him he had a daughter at homo, wim wns a 
beauty, and wliom he would show him. She was 
leu years old, a year older tliari Temnjin, and 
was named llurte, which is the same word ap- 
parently as the first part of tho name Burleohiuo. 
That night they passed with Dai Setzen. 
Tho next day Yesstigoi began to iicgociate 
for tho hand of tho girl, and her fat/hcr, again 
quoting a Chinese proverb lo liimself, judged 
it would add to his importaneo if lie prolonged 
ilio negociations. He asked flint Temnjin 
might stay with him awliile. I’o this Yessugei 
consented, and having presented Ids host with 
one of Ids best burses, be Avmif liorneward. 
The Saga is told, no doubt, from tho same sour( 3 e 
both in tho Allan Topchi and Ssanang Setzen, 
tho firmer of which preserves some further 
details. According to tho fornnu' author, when 
Yessugei met him, Dai Setzen was watering his 
horses at tho river Tsorgo. Ho says the white 
hawk was tho blazon or symbol of tho Borjigs, 

** Erdmann, op. cif. p. 199. 

1. the Kiat of Ssauaug Setzon, vide supra. 
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or Imperial Mongol house, and in apostrophiz- 
ing the future greatness of his daughter, ho 
makes Dai Setzen say “ we must make the 
beautiful maiden thuKmpross of the whole nation 
when we have placed her in the ono-horRod cart 
drawn by a black camel ; we must make the 
beautiful maiden who has ascended the chariot 
with a whitehair(?d (jamol in the shafts the 
(rovernor of a strong nation,” 

Revcriing to the main authority, the Yuan- 
c.h\no-pl-sJu\ we read that, as Yessugei went home- 
wards, and wlieii ho reached the wood Jheksar, 
lie came upon some d'artars, who were feasting. 
Feeling hnngi*y .‘ind thirst y In* joined them. IJii- 
fortiinjit(‘ly tln.‘y reccygnisoil him, and in revenge 
for wliat 111 ) had done to their j)eof)le, they 
mixed some poison with his food. Ife mounted 
his horsi\an<] in three da^'s reached In’s homo, and 
teeling that the illness was a seiions one, lie 
summoned a descendant of the old man .laraklia 
Munlik, ]>reviously numtioned ; In? told liiin what 
his last w'ishes wei’<s and bad(^ liim communicate 
them to his relatives, (bi the Khan’s death 


Mnnlik set off for the camp of Dai Sotzon, and 
took Temujin home again. In the Allan Topchi 
the Khan’s confidante is called Maikalikh,** 
while Ssanang Setzen calls him Menggnlik of tho 
Khongkhotan tribe.*’ The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi 
calls Jlurt^’s mother Solan. When Khubilai 
KhAu raised bis ancestors to the honorary rank 
of Wangti, or emperor, ho comirumccd the line 
w'ith Yessngoi, who was given the style of Ijc 
tsu. lly his wife Khoiluii ho had four sons, 
Tcmnjin, Juchi Kliasar, i.e. Juchi, the Lion ; 
Khajikin or Khnjiun, and Tornugn Uchngen, 
also called Utji Noyan, and a daughter Tumaluii. 
lie also had two other sous by arjothcr wdfe. 
These sons were n^speetively named Bcktei* and 
Bclgutei. Their inotlKu* is calk'd Ghoakhchin 
in the Yuan~cli an-pl-b'lti Ssanang Si'tzen makes 
each of the latter have a separate inothci’, 
and calls tlumi respectively Goa Ahaghai and 
Dagl. ashi. He adds that Daglmshi followcul h(*r 
husband to the grave, and that the six boys were 
brought nj) b^^Ggclen Eke.’**** 

{To he coiifininul.) 


IlOMllAY llEGGAUS AND CRIERS 

hV K. KAOllUN.ATllJI. 

{Cun I ill Lied from p. 2.50.) 


N.mjas. 

The N A g A s, as th(*ir pame implies, go naked. 
Having eradicated tho sense) of shame they 
give fi'ce indnlgc'nee to all tho vices which it 
might have helped them to cover, and are un- 
questionably the most w'orthless and profligate 
members of tboir respeetivc religions. They 
aro eitlicr Saivas or Vaisbpavas, and the hatred 
they bear towards one another has often led to 
sanguinary conllicts, in oncof which at HaridwAr 
eighteen thousand of the Vaishnava NAgas 
wore left dead on the field. ‘ In 177S Goddard 
was attacked liy a band of Saiva Nagas. They 
are sometimes to be found seated on the 
verandas of temples and edges of tanks where 
they aro sumptuously fed. 

Aguori.s. 

Agboris propitiate tSiva by horrible and 
revolting austerities, and once offered human vic- 
tims. Hence they assumed aco/Tosponding ap- 
pearance, and carried about for a wand and water 
pot, a staff set with bones and the upper half of a 
human skull. This worship has long been snp- 

Op. cit., p. 05, 


pressed, but traces of it still exist finiong those 
who go about extorting alms. They drink w ine 
and eat cairion and ordure, and lumen tlie |>ra.e- 
iiee among Hindus of not returning from iho 
burning ground till tlie corpse is wholly burnt, 
and keeping a watch on the burning of little 
children, d’he Aghoris smear their body with 
ordure, and eariy it about with them in a wmodon 
cup or skull, (‘ither to swallow it, if by so doing 
they can gain a few pice, or to throw it on tho 
persons or into the houses of those who refuse 
to comply with their demands. They also 
intliet gashes on their limbs, that the crime of 
blood may rest on those who deny them charity, 
and by this and similar devices work upon the 
timid and credulous Hindus.* These beggar's 
aro rare, but when they do come, they generally 
beg at noon, and visit houses tho doors of which 
ti'iCy find open ; they frighten women, and walk 
away with clothes they see hanging on pegs. 

Lingayat Beggaus. 

These arc Saivas, they wear a linga on some 
part of their dress or person. Their priests arc 

^ BevorideFs History of Indian vol. II, p. CO. 

■ Ibid, vol. II, p. 70. 


” Op. cit, p. 12.5. 

Op, cit., pp. 63 and 05. 
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J a n g a m s. They celebrate a festi val in honour 
of the dead, but do not mourn or perform 
funeral rites. Their women also woav a. Uinja, 
aMda{)ply ashes to their forelieads. They deem 
their food })ol luted if seen by a stranger. They 
blow a shell and beg, singing in praise of Siva. 
The Jangam dresses in ochre-coloured clothes. 
On his .shoulder rcists a conch shell, and in his 
hands he earrie.s metal cii[)s. He begs singing 
hymns, and when paid blows the shell for a few 
minutes. The .langujus also carry a bell in 
their hands, which begins to strilvc when the 
beggar turns a short stick round its edge lie 
holds the h.ill in a slanting position. He is 
.satislied with a handrnl of rice. 

(loriciiANnAs. 

0 o p i c h an das carry iiddlcs and sing in 
|»raise of ( lophdmnd. ddiey dres.s in oebre- 
ev)l()ured clothes, and sing in Hindustani 

and Marathi. 

Ciinn.AK.vriiis. 

(Mill r a k A this are 1 1 i ml u^s, Plural has by 
caste. Ihiey carry with lliein a few colouird 
plati.'s or pic( niv.s of t licir gods, rolK.'d up and 
slung on (hell* ba{.‘ks. dMic coinpajilon carries a 
tirnni, and goes about beating it now and then, 
and enqnirijig if pco])le would lik(; to liear of 
the exploits of the gods. If consiait is giv(m, 
th(.‘ C h i t r a k a t li i (q)(Mis hi.s book, and shows 
to the spectators (‘aeh plate, sings and pn aehes. 
This beggar frc(pient.s only tin* Sadra (jiiartm's, 
as no high ea^stc Jlindii would think (»f licaring 
•I serrjioii pr(*ac;h(;d by a Siidra. 

A'^Ainrs. 

The V a i d ii is bot h a bcgg.ir and n ha\Aker. 
Ho clresse.s in ochrci-eoloiiivd elothes, and 
carries a banibn pi\)vided (‘itlmi* with one 
or two bags of like coloured elolh, eoidaining* 
medicinal roots, herbs, liides, porciijnne quill.s, 
tigers’ claws, bears’ hair, and deadly poisons. 
They pretend to lical any and every disease, 
from simple cough to severe maladicvs, giving some 
article from tlieirbag asasui'c cure for the malady . 
These are jungle people iiiliabiting forests and 
hills. They generally go oiiee a year to Hie 
principal stations, and after disposing of their 
goods disappear. 

Ulind BiKaufiS. 

These are both Tlindii.s .and Musalnmns, men 
and womcji. The former frequent Hindu lo- 
calities, especially on Mondays and holidays, 
in gangs of two, four and six, W^th their hands 


on each other’s shoulders, they are led by one 
or more guides who receive the alms. Some of 
them take musical instruments with them on 
which they play and sing. In localities occu- 
pied by Lh\rsi.s, they do not use their instru- 
ments, and the Marathi singing is exchanged 
for Gujarati and HindnstAni. The beggars stop 
at every house, aud will not move until they 
either receive alms or are driven away. The 
money they collect is divided equally amongst 
them at the end of their peiTonuaiices for the 
day. Tf however they are not successful, they 
break i heir gangs, ami such as hav'o their wi v'cs 
or children with them lake a (iil!(*rent route 
fnnn their other partiior.s, and others by (he 
help of iheir sticks sleer on by the side of 
the road. Some of these beggars have hells 
atfaiilied to theii* legs, ami they jump and dance 
ft)!* tlui amusement of those from whom they 
exact cliarily. Otlu'rs, again, beat their stomachs 
with tlieir hands, and cry out in a jiecnliar way 
so as (o excate the cuiiqiassioii of those who 
are looking nt them. Some of these beggars 
arc jilaced by the sivles of much-lVeiinenled 
thoronghtares by tlieir guides, but not before 
furnishing them with pieces of bread, b(.'telnut, 
and leaves and toliacco and ii match-box. 
Some go al.)out leading a cow bihind iluuji, 
and asking Hindus and IVirsis to give them a 
tritk' to buy grass for th(' ;/(//, wbicli is held to 
be saeiHul. Some go about in the evening ])r(?- 
tendiug to be bliml, witUeitIu.T a stick in their 
hand, or led by others, whilst others go about 
asking tV»r firewood only, and wliich tiny after- 
waiils cniivmt into money. Among all the beg- 
gars ('X(!e])tiiig the sh?iw I- wearing SastrlbAva and 
a few others, the blind beggars nre the best oil*. 

Ai;.h)iiis. 

A r ;i d b i s are a class of beggars who cover 
the upper portion of tln-ir bodiij.s with sea shells 
(/.•.//v/As), all .strung together, and go about with 
a thick toicli well soaked in oil, aud lighted. 
This they do in lionour of the goddess Ambabai. 
They wear a long coat all besmeared with oil, 
and on tlnur heads they wear a cap covered 
over with Icardis. '^J'lie ArAdhis are soinetimca 
aecouipanicd by .a man who carries a musical 
instrument (mind) and another called luultiuft. 
Thc.se are all men. ^’Iioy sing botli in praise 
of the goddea.s, and obscene songs, Idvuis^ for the 
entertainment of the people who wish to hear 
them# 
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TelirAjas. 

The T ol i r h j a is a worsliippor of the proddess 
JlihglAj. He is accompanied by one or more ser- 
vants when moving about. He wears a piece of 
cloth round his waist and another round his head, 
putsona long robe which liaugsfrom his shoulders 
down to his feel.. He pretends to bo a fortuno- 
tellor, and tells evont.s which have happened or 
will happen. He also pretends to tell of tho 
number of children one already has and how 
many moi’ohis wife will yet have, together with 
their sexes. Ho lells what a person wants 
and w’hat he should do to obtain it. As soon 
as lie approaches the house of a Hindu, his 
servant ordei’s some oil to bo brought and 
poured upon his master, and when this is done, 
tho business of foretelling eonirnences. Having 
got a few piee he, the king, go(?s to another 
place. This king, the oily raja, is so copiously 
smeared with oil that it keeps dropping as bo 
goes along. Hindus think that the pouring of 
oil is phrasing to the king and his mistress — Iho 
goddess Hinglaj. He is not to bo met with 
daily, but wlieinwer be does a[)pear there are 
those who prostrate themselves before him and 
worship him. 


WAsudevas or Dhukots. 

The W a 8 u d e V a wears a long hat or crown 
on his head adorned with peacock’s feathers. 
He also wears a long coat and clothes which 
hang from his waist, arms and shoulders. In 
one hand ho has two metal cups, and in the 
other wooden chii)tyds, and tied to the string 
round his nock is a wooden whistle ; he wears 
trousers and a long coat, having ample folds, and 
to his feet are attached brass bells and jingling 
rings, lie is a noisy beggar, dances round and 
round, and whilst so doing tells the lookers on 
what a man’s duties areas regards the giving of 
charity. Ho s.ays : — “ Alms were given by Raja 
Karna; alms were given by Dbarmaraja ; alms 
were given by the god Rama; by Oopikabrd ; 
Cliahgdcva ; Damajipant ; Puudalika ;.Jjinribai 
&c. (tc. and names some dozens of other Hindu 
god.M, kings, and saints. It is indeed a pleasing 
sight to sec these beggars, when two, four or 
more pairs dance together, striking their instru- 
ments ag.ainst each other's with precision and 
regularity. These Ix^ggars mostly fre^quent the 
houses of Maratha.s, by whom tlujy are mucdi 
liked. Tlujy are also know)i l)y the name of 
1) li u k o t s. (7b he CAyutlniipd) , 


FOFdCJiORE IN THE PANJAB. 

NOTES COLLECTED UY Mas. F. A. STEEL, AVITTl ANNOTATIONS ilY LIEUT. R. C. TEMPLE, 

ILS.O., F.R.O.S., M.ILA.S., 

{Coniiniicd frow. 'p. 210 ) 


No. 4.— Polk-Tali:. 

Thr Kitifj of the Crocodiles.^ 

A common story among all Pan jab women : — 

Once upon a time a farmer® went out to look 
at bis fields along the sideoflbe river, and behold! 
all bis young green wheat was trodden down 
by tbc crocodiles which were lying about in tlio 
crops like gi’eat log.s of wood.*'* Ue was very 
angry and bid tliein go away, but they refused. 

Now every day wlien ho >vent down to tho 
riverside to look at his young wheats ho found 
the crocodiles lying in tho fields. At last ho got 
very angry and throw stones at them. Then 
when tliey all ru.shed at him ho was frightened, 
and begged (hem not to hurt hi»n. 

» U 5l.«i »> b Qhariiil — a common story. 

—II. C.T. 

• J t j Zamtndar — properly in the PanjAb a peasant 

proprietor; in couirnoa pwrlanco any agriculturist or 
cultivator, — 11. C. T. 

* It is a common idea in tho PanjAb that crocodiles go 


“ Wc will not hurt you, or your fields if you 
will promise to give your daughter in marriage 
to us,” said the crocodiles. 

The fanner in a groat friglit pT'omised bo 
w'ouJd do so, and tlio crocodihis disa[)peared 
into the river. Rut wlien ho told. his wife what 
heliad done, she was very much vexed, for their 
daughter was beautiful as the moon, and her be- 
trothal to a ricli Ijouse bad already taken place. 
So she persuaded luu' husband not to tluiik any- 
tliing more about bis promise. Rut when tho 
time of the wedding came, the bridegroom died. 
However, th(} farmer’s daughter Avas so beautiful 
she soon bad another asking,* but this time 
her suitor fell sick of a lingering illness. So 

inb» iMvoryide fields, hut T do not know that there is any 
real fonudatiou for it. — II. C. T. 

4 Mnnyant—VRiij, Betrothal or offer of mar- 

riage; ordmary Hindi o.tpreasion is ^ Sagdi. In 
the PoiyAb *Manmnt is the universal nsnge, Siigdi ia 
restricted to the Banin h castes, who are principally there 
PiUrbias or North-West Provineea men.—tt. C.T. 
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it was wlienever she was sought in betrothal, till 
the farmer’s wife acknowledged that the croco- 
diles were determined her daughter should fulfil 
the promise made to them. 

By her advice, the fiirmcr went down to the 
river to try and persuade the crocodiles to 
release him from liis promise. They would 
hear no excuses, but threatened him with fear- 
ful punislimeiita if ho did not at once fultil it. 
Ho went liojne sorrowful but determined not to 
yield. 

The very next day his daughter broke her 
leg. Thou his wife cried : “ These (huiions® of 
crocodiles will kill ns all ; bettor lot us give 
up our dear daughter.” 

So the farmer went to the riv()r bank, and 
told the ci'ocodilcs they might send tlio bridal 
procession^ as soon as they ohoso. I’he very 
next day a number of female crocodiles arrived 
with huilLtndi,^ die. for the they brought 

beautiful clothes and behav(Ml witli tho utmost 
])()litoncss. But the beautiful bndo svept, and 
wailed ** Are you marrying me to the river?” 
sbo said, I shall bo drowned.” 

Soon after the bridal procession arrived, aind 
such a hardf' novcjr was seen. In tho middle sat 
the King of the Crocodiles covuTod with jewels. 
Some crocodiles playial instruments of music, 
some danced, some carried on their Jieads 
baskets full of food, sweets, garni cuts and 
jewels. 

At tlio sight of these magnificent; things the 
bride’s heart was comforted, but wlien they put 
her into the dnld^ to cai’ry her away, she 
wept bitterly. When they arrived at the river 
they took her out of tho dolu, and dragged her 
into tho river. She screamed fearfully, but 
behold, no sooner bad they touched tho 
water, than the stream divided, and the whole 
party disappeared down a path which seemed 


to lead to the bottom of tho river. The girl's 
father returned homo very much astouishoil at 
what ho had seen. 

Some months passed by: the mol her wi'pt 
because she had no news of Inn* daughter, and 
said “ She is drowned, I know she is, and your 
story about the stream dividiirg is md. triio.” 

Now whou tho King of the Crocodih's was 
leaving with his bride he gave a brick (o her 
father, say ing “ If ovi'r you want to set* your 
daughter, go to the river, throw this brick a.s 
far as you can into the current, and you will s('e 
wliat you will see.” 8o (ho farmer said to his 
wife, “I will go and find out for myself if my 
daugditer he alive or d(‘ad.'’ 8o ho w(*nt to the 
rivu'r, whirled tho stone round his head, and 
throw it far into the stream. Jmm(!dial(dy the 
water rolled back, and tluu’C was a dry patli 
leading down to the bottom. It was bordered 
by flowers and looked so inviting, that the 
fiirmei* never liesitated, but hastened along it. 
By and by he came to -a nuigniticent palace, 
with golden roof, and shining diamond walls 
with gardens and trees all round them, and a 
sentinel was jjacing ii]) and down before the 
door. 

“Whoso palace is this, semtry?” a.skcd the 
farmer. “ The King of tho Crucotlil(‘s’,” airswered 
the sentry. Then tho farmer was overjoyed. 
“ Aly daughter is surefy here,” thought ho, “ and 
wliat a splendid house she has got: I only wish 
her bridegroom were half as luiiulsome.” ^IMieii 
he said to the sentry, “My daughter Tnarricil tho 
King of the Crocodiles. Is slio within ? 1 want 
to see her.” The sentry laughed; “A likely 
story indeed ! Wlia^! my master married your 
daughter! Ila ! Ha ! Ha !” 

Now the (jiiecn was sitting inside by the open 
window. She was as happy as the day was 
long, with her liandsomc liushand, for you must 


* Jinn — Arabic, a spirit., a ^foniua — now in 

U 80 by Hindus and Muhammadans in the Punjab. — U, 0. T. 

J?arui-~nindi — a marriage procession, — uned 

in the PunjAb among the Bunialm. Panj. expreSHion is 

^ — hcLWfioriUi albdf used for staiuing 

tbe bands and feet ; henna.— 11. C. T. 


e 


iianchatf Panj. the coromony of staining 


with h©nv»;\, — There :re two kinds Ajjf, open ccre- 

Zt • 

inoRy> OnjH, stolen or secret ceremony. Sanrhit 

is som chit from Saosk. root thi, an tusombly. 


Tho ensbun is to Hcnd a body of fritMuls from the bride- 
groom's hoiyie to tho bride’a with heuua, etc.. — 11. 0. T. 

i/y 5 if{fhX ifl a largo palanquin, used for bridal pro- 
cessions; a smaller and bettor known kind is tbe 5 
dliolt in common use. 'riiis is the Dlionhj of (he English. 
It should b<? ri'inarked fmrn (h:i.fc unnmg all clasHOs in the 
Piinjfib the dial inctiim bet w»*e.ti Ibo MnsalrnAn and Uindu 
religions is not l»tjadly marked in matU'r of ceremony; 
and, especially among tho .Jat )iamlndilr.s, the marriage 
cereinonie.s now obs(*rved by Musalmfius and Hindus are 
almost identical and mostly of Hindu origin. This is to bo 
observed in all their tales introducing murriages. Hindus 
also frequently have MusalmAn wives, who remain such 
all their lives without social degradation. The custom of 
Mussulman kiugs taking Hindu wires is of course his- 
toriccU j witness Akbar.— R. 0. 
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know ho only look iho lV>j*iriof a crocodile when 
he wont on short?. In his river kingdoni ho 
was a handsome young pi’iiicc. So the yonn*^ 
tjiieen was so luipf)y she liad never once t hough t 
ol* h(T homo ; hut now she hoard a voice 
speaking to tlio sentry, and said: “It is my 
laLhor’s voice.” Slie went to the wiiulow, ami 
looked out, and lo ! tlu'ni was her fatlu?!’ standing 
in his pool* clotln's in Die sphmdid court. She 
longed to run and meet him, hut she dared 
not, h)r lun* husliand had liidden li(?r never 
to go out of', or hdi any one into, th-^ |):daoe 
without his permis: :on. So she cried — Oh my 
dear latino*, only wait till the King of Crocodiles 
returns, an<l I will h‘t you in.” 

'I’ho iViriner didn't woinhn* liis (langliter was 
at raid of Inn* ter]*ihle hnshand, so ho waii( d 
patient Very soon a (‘rowd of horsc'num 
lr«)op(*(l int<j the court, and in the midst of 
them, the handsomest ycuing prince} on (iver set 
eyes upon, dressed from head to tool in golden 
armour, ^.riioy all wore armour, only while 
ho wore gold, the rest wore silver. Then the 


farmer fell before the prince, and said : — 

“Cherish me, oh King, for I am a poor man, 
whose daughter was carried otf by the terrible 
King of the Ch'ocodilos.” Then tlie ]>rlnce smiled, 
and said: “I am the King of the (h*ocodiles, 
and your danghter is a good obetlient wife.” 
'rben llu‘i c were great rejoicings, and the farmer 
al'ler a few days' feasting begged that bo might 
talce bis da ng liter lionie, to conviiico her 
niotlier lliat sin* was well and happy. Ihit the 
Crocodile KIiiLCsaid, ‘‘Not. so; if you like I will 
give y«)u a houso ami land here, and you can 
dwell with us.” 

So the fariner said lie would ask his wife, 
and rcdnrne 1 home, taking with him Boveral 
bricks to throw inlo the water and make tho 
stream divide. Next time ho Iravc'lled to the 
('roeotiile King«loni, he brought his wife with 
him, ami Igy de •'. ees they beeamo so fond of the 
beantdhi rivf‘ 1 * {*oun(ry, that at. last tliey wont to 
livetliere altogetber with tlunh* son and daughter, 
tlie King and (,)iieeu of tlu? Crocodiles. 

{To be cold In tied.) 


M. SENAirr ON THE IN8C1UPTIONS OF PlYAUASI. 


From (he 

AI. Emile Senart has published, in the Journal 
Afilalique^ a very careful )*dude on the Inscrip- 
tions of Piya.dasi or Asoka^ wliieli deserva?s Ibo 
attention of all Indian s(.*boIars : givo au 

outline translation of ]iai*ts of it: — 

lie first notices the discovery of the various 
inscriptions and the pr(>gr(?ss made in their in- 
terpretation from the days^of Prinsep till the 
present, w hen the pnlilicatiun of Oein'ral Cun- 
ningham's (JtfrpUit luscrijilinniiui has supplied to 
seliolars new copies of these inscriptions. 'I’hcse 
copies, Jiowever, he does not regard as of linal 
authority, seeing there arc sevau’al passages as 
presented in them in which the text still resists 
translation, and olbors in wdiich t,ho earlier 
copies have au advantage over them of wliieli 
the grammar and the sense leave no doubt. Wo 
find examples not only in the variants of 
Purgoss’s fa(!similes forGirnar,* but oven in the 
(*omparison of tbo facsimile of Wilson for the 
Kapur-di-giri vet*sion. Even noAV, as Biirnouf 
.said thirty years ago, “ no one can flatter Iiim- 
self that be has attained to the complete nnder- 

‘ J. As. Vllirn.o Ser. torn. XV, pp. 2S7-JU7, 47p-50i); 
referred to antv, p. 232. 


French. 

standing of those dlflicnlt monuments.” Put 
much progress has liecn rna lo which may well 
justily new attempts; and more than over may 
wo )\)iii until Purnouf in adding tJiat “there is 
no Olio who may not Hal ter himself that he may 
li(*lp towards the int erpri.'tation of these precious 
witne.sscs to the home and foreign history, 
religious and linguistic of anoierit India.” 

To gronj) and eondenso the results attained 
up to the proseut, espH;ia.lIy hy exact and 
m(*thodic commentators, by Purnouf, Kern, and 
Piibler ; 0(*(*:isi(»naliy lo correct tJuan ; to attempt 
the analysis of pirts which tliey Jiavc not trans- 
lated ; to extend to all tbo paralh’l versions, 
where there are several, tbo examination hitherto 
resti icleil to one or two of them ; to prepare in 
this way, and present in a complete form the 
conclusions which, from the grammatical and 
iostorical aspects, are prornivsed by documents SO, 
aulb(mti(% and ilieir relation to other literary 
monuments : — such are the various features 
which invite a now study. 

Ho reviews in succession Uio different groups 

* Archoiol. SuA of West, Ind, 1374-76, pi. X, and i 
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of inscriptions : the Fourtem Edlr.fs of GirnAr, 
Kapurdi-giri, Klifilsi, Dhaiili, Jangada, to which 
the Detached Bdicls of Dhauli and Jangada 
forma natural poudant; the VUlar EdicU at 
Dehli, Allahabad, Matliia and iladliia ; the De^ 
tacJied Hock Fdlcls at Bhabra, Sahasr.'iin, Rup- 
nath and Bairat. Tlie commentary will bo 
followed by a grammatical study and some 
historical remarks ; an index of the Avords con- 
tained in the inscriptions will close the jmper. 

In all our texts, Senart points oiit,*'^ there 
appear examples, too numerous to be regarded 
as mistakes, of the equiv^alence of the long vowel 
and the vowel nasalized. It may sulliee to give 
some examples from the first of the xiv edicts : — 

I. Kh. h 2: dnsft for dosYtni. — K. 1. 1 : liid<nh- 
lake (at Khalsi hidu) \ nath od for na, like 
ch d £or clia ; 1.3: puwum i‘or pand prdndni . — 
Dll. 1. d : timiil for tvH-h’ini ; paihrdtd for pdrlid^ 
ail equivalent form oipacltchhd for pakhdt. — 

J. 1. 4: tlmni-irinl. 

II. Dll amtd for dni^ydni, — K. 1. 3: mvafam 
for yiavat d- ftar vaira . 

HI. Kh,\, 7 : nikhanuita for nikhamamiu ; 1* 
8 : chain for chd=c]ia. 

IV. G. 1. 1: atikdtam for atikaihfam^alfkrd- 
ihfam ; 1. () : avUnsd for avUiimsd. — Kh. 1. 
bdhhaaa for buiitbhaiia-djrdlnnana, ; I, 12: iithdlo 
for iithamU). — Dli. 1. 12 and 15: hdhkana. for 
b a mb ha nil ; 1. 17 : lithdta for tl/hamto. — K. 1. 8: 
ilharinaiimamthaija representing ammilhi for 
annsa.'^ll ; 1. 11 : esaiii for end, 

V. G. 1. 3: at I kata ih, as aliovc ; 1. 4: dlulma 
for dhaihtaa-dharina ; 1. 5 : dparutd for dpa~ 
ramtd.--K. 1. 13: pafioi(lhaii(uhii(i-pratu)id!)d~ 
ndija ; fiavataili for savafd-sarvntra, — Dh. 1. 22, 

Kh. 1. 15, and K. 1. 13, we have hamdfiaaam- 
badhasn for bamdha]idhadham-b(uhdhayiii-\rdbad- 
dhasi/a or banulhaiLd^ baddhastja with the 
lengthening of the liiial a in composition so 
frequent hero. 

VI. 0. 1. 1 ; atikdtam. — Dh. 1. 31 nmd tl. 1. 
4, Y/Q Yosiii aihnataJ i yam find amnamlrtU yam for 
Anamtali yam, (hiamlariyam, — Dh. 1. 32 : amna- 
niyam for dnnniyam ; i. 33 : palatam for palata 
paratra ; 1. 3»3 : paJakamdtu - pardkramamtn — 
J, 1. 5.: kamioatuld comispouding to kamma- 
/nrai/i of the other versions. — Kh. 1. 17 : ityandsi 
for uyanamsi- udydna; 1. 20: amianiyam and 
palatam is at Dlnrdi. — ^K. 1. 15 : savatam : 1. IG : 
naditaro for the ;sual ndtaro^naptdrah. 


VII. G. 1. 3 : nic/id for :iir/tnm , — DIi. 1. 1 . 
ftdyamam = mmyamam. 

It is ncedh'SS to extend this eriuinerai ion , 
the.se arc cnongli to justify, without speeial 
proof, the equivalenco of am and J, Jc., wher- 
ever the grammar or the sense iispiiie it. Il- 
ls not necc.ssaiy to dwell here on the giamma- 
tieal intere.st of this fact. It is to be et)mj):n’ed 
with certain well known plieiiomena of t1u‘ 
Prakrit: the instrumental mam, for (‘xamph*, 
of the Jains, in this light, is only a i)articulai 
instance of a fai't (jult(^ common in the cognate 
dialect.s — the in{lit!eivnce of the final vowel 
The same thing I'xplains those cx.amples in 
which it w'as thought that the sign of tlie 
anuurdra niiglit serve equally in (lie Asoka 
alphabet to mark the redoubling of the follow- 
ing consonant ; kimti ought not to be read /•:/// i 
but rather /i/iii// ; only this form is c({uivalent 
to Inti, which itself, following the constant law 
of Prakrit phonetics, is eijiiivalent to klttl- ku'li . 

Wo have just, had palatam for paratra; we 
ILiid also (K. vi. lb) the reading pa rata ^ and wi.‘ 
have no right to deny the possibility of it; in a 
certain number of words am and a are inter- 
elianged and conse(|uentIy cipiivalent. Here 
are tlie principal inslances : 

K. i, 1 : namsaruata which can only be ex- 
plained siisadniiata, — 3. iv, IG: daxnylta is 

I for damsayiia - ilarsai/ifrd. — Kh. v, 14, Dh. v, 
23 anil J. v, 2 t: supuddtaye -■ raiUpraddrayrt . — 
K. V, 13, wdt hont insistjng* on /770 - hut 

animrrlnla (or anrwtata nf‘cording to AVilsoii's 
facsimile) represents aniirartamt a. — Kh. vi, IVb 
wuti'hi is to be exjdaiiied as repvest'nt ing loaih- 
traih. — K. vili, 17 n we have nlkhainisham 
whi(*h can only be - nlkba mislra, as in 1. 22 : 
linihsam- liiniis If for abhuwsa ; in the same 1 . 17 
is illso found : }<nhedhi for sambinllti . — K. ix, 9 : 
smjama for samyaina. — K. x, 21 : dharinasam- 
suffha “ d/iariti'ifi'U.'irvslid. — K. x, 22 : daihkara 
corresponding to dakaJe of Khalsi. — Kh. xi, 30 : 
we read kdm for ka, that is to say kJin =-■ k/iaiu . — 
G. xii, 7, has taffaimt^crd whicli is the ihd per. 
plur. of the optative for Kh. xiv, 

17, has Hukhitma, eopi’esponding to samkliiUma 
of the other vc^*sions, 1. e. sauikaJiipicna. 

This fact is important for the interpretation 
of many details : it is sufliciently established 
even if we admit that part of the instances • 
given might arise from a material confusion 
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between am and u, so easy in the alphabet of 
the north- west. It would be still further con- 
firmed if the presence of a were not always 
subject to some doubt in the Kapurdigiri ver- 
sion, by the future (K. v, J ) = kamsati for 

kassatl for kar[^i^n]njatl.^ 

We know that at Kapurdigiri the long « is 
not ordinarly written or distinguished from a 
short, any more than t or a long from their cor- 
responding short sounds. We now see, however, 
that it is sometimes indirectly expressed by an 
equivalent — the nasal, '.riiis leads ns to recog- 
nize in the same inscription another indication, 
e(pially accidental, and difiereiit from the first, 
though perhaps graphically derived from it. 
The foot of the lino, less or more vertical, which 
enters into the forma of most of the letters very 
often bears a sliort tnrii towards the left, aficct- 
ing the form of the u in some eases where there 
is no question of admitting that vowel.® I do 
not think there is ground for attaching any 
significance to this mark ; it is easy to see in it 
the natural movement of the chisel in a writing 
read towards the left and in a eluinicter so 
(?iirsive. The more remarkable arc the converse 
examples, where the additional mark Ijirns to the 
right and iifieeta the form of the r group, only 
that the presence of an r is quite unjustifiable : 
we see by the i’ollovviiig list that in most of 
these cases the reading tt is, on the other hand, 
perfectly natural. We thus find : — 

1st face, 1. 0: dharmttnm(Uhif/c(a7iuMfffl), 
susrnslid ; 1. 7 : [/ufdiu\ chd\~cJta) ; 1. 0: ndtaro 
(see above) ; 1. 12 (jamdhdrnmm ; 1.13: ilatia- 
Siiyntd (dd H asmhy ukt d/i) ; riyapafd (f'ydpntdh) ; 
1. 14: rdyu, {dya ; 1. :<samth'a ndya ; ]. 17: 
jdva (^=ydcaf) ; 1. 23 : dharmaddna, \ 1. 24: vatdvo 
for VC f t two =-■ vaktavya. 

2nd face, 1. 1 : vijUd corresponding to vijitd 
at Kh., ^kufd^ corresponding t^i ^sald^ of Kb. ; 
1. 2: iuta for fata of Kli. 1, 4: vihlldtcsha^ 
vihlfdrthcfiJiK ; 1 . »5 : samvilrildnam ; etdfdia for 
eldsiim-Hcshdm ; sdhaya'^ by mistake fOr stxhdya^; 
1.8: hhtifdti im^ that is hlultdiutni ; 1. 0: turdmaye^ 
the transcription of the name of Ptolemy. 

With these examples, only subject to the pre- 
vious remarks, are connected : — 

* On rhu comparo tbo next note. 

•'* TIkto arc also oilier canes where a positive decision is 
jirii>ossiblo ; especially in tbo form cAa, tbo eqtiivalont of 
rha (probably throujfh the intennodiation of chath = chd = 
cha) ibe care loss ness of tbo engraver at Kapur-di-giri does 
riot permit uh to decide wbeibor wo ought to read chu or 
rha in many inyt'^ncos. But in evorv case tbo legitimacy 
of tbe word c/im is assured (aot withstanding the bpinion 


I. Ij. 1 : ayd, i. e. ayam ; 1. 19 : krawaua- 

hramafiand, for ; 1. 20 : avaid = ana%Yiiam ; 

1. 21 : tadatdsi, locative for tadahmsi (= taddtve), 

II. L. 1 : kalikhd in face of kaliKhaux at Kh, : 
1. 10 :°jndhd which I take as = [tu‘]rodham. 

Another remains doubtful from the incerti- 
tude and the obscurity of the surrounding 
characters, and of the whole passage : hanatdpe 
(?) xiii. 1. 7. 

Only a few examples arc found opposed to 
the transcription hero proposed : vds(rpo/cani, i. 
1. 5, where it is necessary, following all analogy, 
to replace ncirupakdni ; bdliu for hihu ii. 1. 1, and 
gardmatdtara for (jarnmufafn rnm, 1. 7. As for 
anamtariypna^ i, 1 15, which it; is necessary to 
road anauitarlydua^ the whole sign for ye is so 
badly formed and the two facsimiles difler too 
much in appearance to allow any serious objec- 
tion to it. Twice (ii. 1. »5 and 6) wo find 
■ifpdyhata in })lace of vpayluitc^ but besides 
having hero an accidental inversion, in the 
second caso Kli. has also itpdglaita. Prom 
the preceding we arc authorized to regard 
the sign in question us a sporadic notation for 
d long. It is however distinguished in tlicj 
transcriptions by using n for it. 

In the legends of the coins a dot or stroke, 
used below or a little to the loft of certain letters, 
has been r(*garded® as a sign of d, but this M. 
Senart considers a mistake. A somcvvliafc analo- 
gous fact lie finds in the Kapnr-di-giri in- 
scription. Certain words of the xiiitliand xivth 
edicts hav'O a lino slanting up to the left 
below the m : those are, — 1. 8 ; soyayaa, corres- 
ponding to tfTv/flrwin of Khrdsi ; 1. 9 and 10; in 
nama after the proper names (tmtiyoko, tiirdmaya, 
atilt Ikinlt makay and allkasadaro ; then in d karma 
in composition in lines 10 (twice), 11, and 12, 
finally 1. 13 in mdhalake. None of these indicate 
any character difterent from the usual ma. The 
horizontal strokes at one or both edges of the 
sign %y which stands for m similarly have no 
significance (p. 310). 

The sign has hitherto been always read 
sti : it ought to bo read thiy which answers the 
I'cqui remen ts in every case (p. 311). 

Elsewhere’ M. Senart hasremarkedon the sign 

of M. Keru, Over de Jaarielling der zuidelijhe Bud^ 
dhisten^ pp. <12—33 ) by its ao frequent use in the inscrip* 
tiona in Indian cbaractera. 

° Von Sallct’a Nnchfolger A lexanders des Grossen in 
Bactrimy pR, 104, 108, 100, 111, 113, 114, 11(^ 120, 121, 126, 
153, 154, 156, 174. 

* Notice 8ur U lor volume da Corpus Inscript. Ind. in 
J. At, VII, Ume der. t XllI, p. S23 ff. 
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li found in the Girnar inscriptions, and which 
has usually been transcribed as a simple variant 
of^. Collating all the instances where the fac- 
similes present the sign with siiflioient clearness, 
and without insisting on the altogether special 
value of the photographic reproduction** given 
by Mr. Burgess, they prove, what the form itself 
indicates, that the character really represents 
the compound pr, the p being completed by the 
wavy line for r carried upwards, ^^ho corrected 
analysis of the pr group throws light on others 
formed similarly by the curvation of the vertical 
line ; these are vr, sr, tr. In xiv, 2, the copy 
{Corp. Insc.) has pm a mistaken alteration from 
sra ; tho word is sarvaia^ i.e, sarcatra, the r is 
attached to tho s, exactly a.s tho alphabet of the 
N. West uses for dhai', dhrama i'ov dhanna, 
dm for (lar (pv'njadarfiim), sm for s ir in smmlniy 
In both tho alpluibcts of Kapur-di-giri and of 
Girnar all interpreters seem to have overlooked 
in these two last as in other cases, the presence 
of the r, marked iievertlioless usually, by ahori- 
aontal stroke below and to the right of the con- 
sonant which it accompanies. Ily a license less 
singular wo find the compound rva exprcjssed by 
a sign which oa the analogy of the preceding wo 
should transci'ibo i*/vr, in ii, 1 ; 4, and 

also ii, 0, 7 at least very probably ; in an rca vi, 

II. There rtnnain to bo noted the traces of a 
more enrions r group. In ii, 8, is distiiicl ly read 
in-achfid^ corresponding to the Sanskrit vrilalut. 
(Dhatili ; lukJidni) ; li(?ro r represents (lio vowel 
r/, and in reality we ought to road rrirhlid. 
This suggest. s that we should read also in v., 4 
and r>, pra (for prl) ina ydprltd, written in the 
following line cijdpuid : ])crliaps, however, we 
should relain simply the reading rifdjmfd.^ 

“ A new and careful revision of -Mr. J5iirge.s.s’s 
facsimiles, our authority^ most worthy of conti- 
dence, enables me,” says M. Senart,^*^ “ to 
complete the proof of the above. Ouc5 or two 
instances, which appeared to imply a .serious 
mistake of the engi-avcr’s, disappear ; many 
others appear to confirm ray proof, and even a 
new group h ra is twice employed in pardliramdnu 
and pnrdki t.mcna* liore is a complete table of 
the groups : — 

kra^ vi> 11, 14. 

/m, ii, 4, 7 ; vi, 4, 5 ; ix, 2 ; xiv, fn 

* ArchiPol. •, Jyid* 1874-75 ph X. anj Ihf. 
.'Hid Ind. Ant. vol plates pp. 257 to 275.# 

• J. Aa. tom. Xi 1 1, 538, 539. 

Tom.XV.p Hllir: 


trd, iv, 8 (thrice) ; vi, 12, 13 ; xiii, 1. 
ire, ix, G, 7. 

pm, i, 3 ; iv. 2 (twice), 6, 8 ; vi, 13 ; viii, 4 ; 
ix, 2, 4; xi, 2 ; xiii, 1, 4 (twice). 
prd, i, 9, 10,. 12 ; ii, 1 ; iii, 2, 5 ; iv, 1, G ; xiii, 4. 
pri, i, 1, 2, 5 (twice), 7 (twice), 8 (twice) ; 
ii, 1, 4 (twice) ; iv, 2 (twice), 5 (twice), 7, 8 
(thrice), 12 (twice) ; v, 1 ; viii, 2 (twice), 5 ; ix, 
1 (twice), X, I, 3; xi, 1 ; xiv, 1 (twice). 

vm, ii, 1, 4, G, 7, 8; iii, 2 ; v. 4; vi. 5 ; vii, 
1 ; xiv% 2 (twice). 

Bnt, iv, 2 ; xiii, 1, 
srd, i, 9 ; vi, G. 
sH, V, 8. 

srn, iv, 7 (twice) ; x, 2 ; xii 7 (twice). 
Another compound ^ at Girnar, composed 
of p and /, was read by Wilson Lassen^ ^ 
simply admits that tn becomes j;/ in tho Girnar 
diale(5t ; and Burnouf,^® on the analogy of other 
groups, read fpi, Kern'® transcribes it pta, but 
says its pronunciation is uncertain. It is found 
in : — i, 3 : drahhUpd ; iv, 4 : damyifpa ; vi, 11 : 
hiliipdya ; x, 1 : ladnlpnuc ; x, 4: parichajitpa ; 
xii, pa.s.s. : dl papdaannlu ; xiii, 8 : chafpdru ; 
xiv, I: alochrfpd. In shoil-, tlii.s group appears 
in tho iennination of the absolutivo whore it is 
=tcdy ill the nninoral chatpdro where it has the 
same valno, ns well as in tho snflixes fva and 
khtmt ; Iasi ly in dtpa it corresponds to lui in atnia. 
The form in ordinary ^Prakrit to which it cor- 
responds in all tho.so exarnplc.s, which alone 
explains its gi-apliic. formation, is ppn, — C0TTi[>are 
ap]ri-dhnn, the siitUx i^pana rlanut in S;iura- 
seni, tli(^ absolntes injv/n', ppifjm of the Apabh- 
raiiisa"*^ (p. 311-313). The l^ter then Isa 
historical form and ^not simply rej)resentatlvc ; 
it is the result of a kind of compri)miso botween 
actual pronunciation (probably pp) and tin? 
etymological form (/e and tin) (p. 314). 

Next \vo have in (he form ^ composeil of 
and t — tho denial a with the cerebral mute, 
and corro'Sponding in turn to alif, shfh, at inva- 
aa.ali), sfh,J(^af!ta), and oven //// {ifatditn) of the 
Sanskrit. ITcniachandra (iv, 299) .says that in 
]\lagadbi — tta and ahtha ought to be written 
at; but ho adds, in disaccord from tho Girnar 
pi’acticc, that alha ami rtUa are to be written ata. 
The presence ftf the dental a i.s explaimnl by 
tho poverty of tho alphabet, in which one sign 

11, 227, n.4. 

iMntu)} ih: ta lionrui Lui, p. (i6n. 

JaarteUing, p. 4t»aml note. 

LasHon, hist. L. Prdkr. pp. 4GS, 450. 
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stands for the sibilants in general. The real pro- 
nunciation of the group was doubtless ih or Uh, 

In the Khulsi inscription, the sign ought, 
where the etymology requires it, to be regarded 
simply as another form of and the form fj\ , 
which Cunningham regards as the s palataP® is 
nothing else than a form parallel and simply 
equivalent to the ^ (pp. 317-323). 

1. The Fourteen edicts and the Separate edicts 
of DhauU. 

Of the five versions, Dhauli and Jaugada only 
include the first ten and the fourteenth, but they 
have in common two edicts, — the Separate 
Edicts of Dhauli. The text of Girnfir is by far 
the most correct ; it is on the wliole the be.st 
preserved, except for part from the Vth, and 
some very important and greatly-to-be-regrettcd 
losses from the Xillth edicts; it is also that of 
which we have the most and best revisions, the 
only one indeed of which our knowledge may 
now be regarded as complete. It is therefore 
made the basis of the translations (pp. 327-330). 

M. Senart produces the text of Girnar in 
Pali type with a transliteration from the fac- 
similes in the Report of the Arclmological Survey 
of Western India^ vol. II., followed, first by 
transliterations side by side, of the Dhauli and 
Jaugada, and then of the Khalsi and Kapur-di- 
giri versions, — the inexactitude of the transcrip- 
tions in the Corpus laser iptionum rendering it 
necessary to give them anew. 

On each version of each edict there is a full 
commentary, that on the Girnar one coming first, 
and embracing all remarks that bear on the 
other versions in common with it, and those on 
the others dealing with the details more specially 
belonging to eacb. 

We can afford space only for the Girnar 
versions and the translations 
Ist Edict}^ 

(1) lyam dhammalipi dcvanainpriyona 

(2) Priyadasina raha lckhapita[.] idlia na 
kim- 

** Corpus Ins. vol. 1, p. 13 ; conf. Bublcr, Ind. Ant, vol. 
VI., p. 159, 8. V. hmhoe. 

^0 Prinsop, J. A. *Sf. Hen. vol. VII, (ia38), p. 249 j Wib 
pon, J, R. As. Soc. vol. XII, p. 157 If. ; Ludsen, Jncl, Alt. 
vol. II, p. 226, u. 1 } also Juut\ Asiat. Yll. S. t. XIII, pp. 
540-545. . 

Cunningham’s fac-simile, plato v. (u) has ® kathchi. 

According to Dh. J. and Kh. prapthitavyayh is an 
error for prajuhita.vijfi.m, fut. fjart. pass, of prajaJuXU, 
‘ which ought to bo given up, sacrifiood.^ (p. 336). 

Fac-simile C. mdje fea.® 

Fac-simile C. **yasi pri.** 

The stone is so injured here that the first syllable of 
this word is very doubtful. The phrase, separate in the 


(3) ohi^^ jlvam Arabhitpli prajAhitavyam'* 

(4) na cha samAjo'® katavyo [.] bahukaiii hi 
dosarh 

(5) samrijamhi pasati devAnaihpriyo Pidyadasi 
raja [.] 

(6) asti pi tu ekachA samajA sadhumatA 
devAnaih 

(7) priyasa®° Priyadasino rAuopurA mahanase 
jama*^ 

(8) devAnathpriyasa** Priyadasino rAno anudi- 
vasam ®*ba- 

(9) himi prAnasatasahasrAni®^ arabhisu sfipA- 
thaya [.] 

(10) se aja yadA ayaih dhammalipi likhitA ti 
eva prA- 

(11) na arabharo sApAthaya dvo mora eko 
mago®* BO pi 

(12) mago na dhuvo®®[.] ete pi®^ ti prana pacha 
na arabhisamre[.]. 

Translation. 

‘‘ This odict has been engraved by order of 
the king Piyadasi, beloved of the DAvas (on 
Mount Khepimgala, — Dh. »).). It is disallowed 
here below to destroy [wilfully] any life in 
slaughter, and also to make convivial assemblies 
(festins?). For the king Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Devas, sees much evil in convivial assemblies 
(?) There have indeed boon, approved [by him], 
more than one convivial assembly (?) formerly 
in the kitchens of the king Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Dovas, when (the ivord for ‘ when’ occurs 
only in G.), for the table of the king Piyadasi, 
beloved of the DAvas, were slain daily hundreds 
of thousands of living creatures. But at the 
time when this edict is engraved, throe animals 
only are slain for his table, two peacocks and a 
deer, and even the deer not regularly. These 
three animals oven will no more be killed 
bencoforth.*’ (p. 347). 

Second 

(1) Sarvata vijitamhi devanampiuyasa piya- 
dasino®® raiio. 

other versions, is here joined with the following by the 
conjunction , fam A for jdina or jAmA - = ydvat (HomacUaadra, 
ed. Pischcl, iv, 406), ‘ when’ (p. 337)* 

Fac-simile C. ^ihpiya.^ 

*■’* Fac-simile C. ® nadAva,® 

Fac-simile 0. ®pAiia.® 

(J. 

C. Hhdvo.<> 

0. opA.'-* 

This and the Third edict from M. Senart’s second 
article in tom. XV, pp. 479-509. On the Second edic^ see 
Prinsep. n. Sm p. 168 if. ; Wilson, n. s. p. 163 ff, ; Kero, 
i<mr tell. d. any del. Buddh. p. 89, IF. 

*• 0. ^vipriiemhi de ®priya®. 
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(2) evamapi®^ prachamfcesu®^ yatlui Chod{\ 
P&dA Satiyaputo Ketalapiito a®* Taihba- 

(8) painni Aiiitiyako Yonaraja yo vapi tasa 
Amfciyakasa srmiipam®® 

(4) rajano sarvatra®* devAnaihpriyasa Priya- 
dasino raiio dvo chikicliha kata 

(5) manusachikieliha®® clia pasuchikichba 
oha [.] osudhani dm yani manusopaguni dia 

(G) pasopagani®® elm yata yafa nasti sarvata*^ 
Imrapiiani dui ropaYiitani dm [.] 

(7) mOlani dm plmlani dm yata yatra nasti 
sarvata®* liarApiLAni cha ropApitaiii dia [.] 

(8) pamthesil kOpA chaklianApltA \rradia dm 
ropapita paribhogaya pasumanusanaiii [.] 

Translation, 

“ Everywhere in the territoiy of the king 
Piyadasi, beloved of the Dcvas, and also of the 
peoples who are on his borders, such as the 
Chodas, the PAihdyas, the country of Satiya- 
putra, of Ketalaputra as far as { K. and Kh. omit 
this word) Tambapanrii, (in the territory of] 
Antiochus, king of the Greeks, and also of the 
kings who are near to him (K. Kh. : in Ariana), 
everywhere the king Piyadasi, beloved of the 
DAvas, hUvS distributed remedies of two sorts, 
remedies for men, remedies for animals. Every- 
where, whore useful plants are awanting, whe- 
ther for men, whether for animals, they hav(^ 
been imported and planted (K. : everywhere 
they have been imported, and the same of trees). 
Wherever there was a want of (Kh.: all the) 
roots or fruits, they have been imported and 
planted {the phrase is wanting in K.). And 
upon the roads (upon the roads is wanting in 
K ), wells have l)oen dug (Kh. ; in the ground) 
for the use of animals and of men” (p. 491). 

K lias be. ’ll cut away by the lithographer in fac- 
simile B. 

Fac-similo B. 

Fac-aimile C. a ia ° 

C. .siinitno rd, 

^*0. *^ri\jann savatoi* 

C. 

Fac-eimilo C. 

C. 

0 , 

PrinsepJow?- /!. 8. Beng. vol. VII., (1838), p. 2.50; 
Wilsun, ft. .1, 8. vol. XII., p. 170ffff. ; Bnrnouf, on the 
two last sontouces, Lotus, pp. 721, / S/ff. ; Lassen, Lid, Alt, 
Bd. Yol. 11 (Ist ed.) p. 2^, 229 notes. 

Fac-aimilo C. 'priyada^ 

Fac-uimile 0. ^ 

** FaQrsimile C. ' nayn i nnpi^, 

*y0,^sava\ 


Third JUdict.^^ 

( 1) De vanaiiipiyo Piyadasi*^ raja evaiii Alia [ . J 
dvAdasavAsAbhisitena*^ may A idaiii AuApi- 
tam‘*[.] 

(2) Sarvatjp® vijito mama yuta** eha rajuko 
eba prAdosiko*® cha pamohasu pamchiisu vAscsu 
annsaih- 

(8) yAiiuih*“ iiiyata ctayo va atliaya imaya 
dbaihmanusa.st.iyji yatliA ahA- 

(4) ya pp’ kaminaya[.] sadhiP® inatari cha 
pitari cha sashsiP** mitasamstutahatinain'^'^ 
barahana 

(5) .samanAnarii sAdhu danaih prAnaiiam sadliii 
anAniihbho®^ apavyayata apabhiiiidata sad- 

(0) parisa pi yiiic'^® Ahapayisaii gananajam 
hetiito cha vyahijanato®* cha[.] 

Trnnslntlon. 

Thus saith the king Piyadasi, beloved of the 
Devas : in tlie third year of my consecration, 1 
have ordained as follows. That everywhere in 
my empire, the faithful, the Ilajuka and the 
district governor repair every live yoaivs to the 
assembly [called annsamudna] as to ilicir other 
duties (K. : beside.s their other duties) in order 
there to make known the following religious 
precepts : — ‘ It is good to manifest docility to one's 
father and mother, to friends, a(?fjiuiintan(;(‘s 
and relations; it is go(5d to give alms to BrAh- 
mans and Siamanas, good to*rcspect the life of 
living beings, good to j^hun prodigality and 
violence of language.’ It is for the clergy further 
to instruct the faithful in detail as to principles 
and in tlio terms” (dans le fond et duns les 
termes) (p. 509). • 

(7b he conthiHcd,') 

“ SifO Burnonf p. 738 ; ijKht hero and olnowhoro moanH 
‘ tho faithful pri\il(\stkv is iippli»*d to omployiis or rather 
lo(?al or provincial ^ov^niors j anummydn i, ia a reude^vuus 
or assembly (pp. Ulo- U>7.) 

*® Fae-8imile 0. “prui/e.® 

Fac-siiutle C. ,'iihiiyiun /U.® 

Fftc-similo C. nd^ya si .Va.® 

Fac-siinilo CJ. ^sr^djiu, mCdard.^ 

Fae-»itviilo C. 

Fao'siiiiiie 0. ^sathstt'tianSJiJUi 
B'tte-similc 0. 

Soo Burnonf. p. 72 Iff (p. 500). 

Ftic-simile C. °prinUdpi yuto (wapa.^ 

** Conf. Oldenborf?, Mahlivigga, 10, 1. 21 (p. 502), 

This may be expressed witli a slight paraphrase 
thus : — “ To the clergy (it falls) thou to teach in detail 
the basis (f>/ morality, its various rule^), and the form 
i.e. •wcorcUng to the formulae, and in the appointed 
order), ^ 
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DIVISION OF THE BUDDHIST SCUIPTUKES." 

I 

Lordship Lodge, Wood Green, Aug, 12th, 1880. 

Ill tho Sumaiigala Vildsmi (the atthuhaihd or 
cotnmcTitary on tlic Bigha Nllcdya, tho long 
collection of the suUa jntaka) Huddhagosha 
(a. d. 4*50) nientiona the division of tho Buddhist 
scriptures into nine claaaoa {angdni). This nine- 
fold classification was known at least a century 
earlier, and is alluded to in the JHpaoarhsa (IV. 
14, IT), ed. Oldonborg) as the division of the 
Tliorav-rido. — the sacred text as opposed to the 
{tflhakaihd, it is mentioned, too, in tho Milinda- 
IKthho (p. 2(»8). 

Mr. Rhya Davids {Buddliisni, p. 215) thinks 
that Buddhagosha is not very succ^cssful in his 
endeavours to bring all the pUaka books under 
tfiesc sub-divisions. That, however, is a question 
t hat cannot be settled olf-hand, but can only be 
solved wheii all tho pitakaa have been thoroughly 
iwainincd by competent scholars. 

This classification was not unknown to the north- 
ern Buddhists. Le Lotus de la honne Jjoi (tom. 
II. p. 48) speaks of “cello loi formcc dc ncuf par- 

tic, Bournouf, commenting on this passage, 
says : — TjC.s ncuf parties . . . sont d’apres les 
.Buddhi8to.s do Ceylan, Ics ncuf divisions dont ae 
compose renaomblc dos ecrituros sacrees attri- 
bueos 5 Sakya.” 

fn the latrnihK'fion d VTlistoire du Baddhisme, 
(2ud ed., pp. 45 — 00) Burnouf IroaLs oftliis matter 
more at large, and shows that the northern 
Bnddhiyts recognised a twelve-fold division, made 
np of th(^ older nine angas (L‘yiia, Veyyd- 

kiirann, Gdlha, Uild./ur., Itividfoka, Jdfaka, Ahhliuta, 
V^t'dalla), to winch they had added, at a later ]»Griod» 
Si.ddiui, A'Vaildna, and Upadesa. 

Of course these points ^arc familiar to Bali 
scholars, hut it is not perhap.s known that we have 
earlier authnritres for this fl/n/n.-division than 
Ihoso already mentioned. Curiously enough, the 
riftiku.s themselves refer to this classification ! 
In tho third section of tho Aug u tiara Nikdya (a 
huge collection of 0,757 suttas) wo find a chapter 
entitled Vuyyala vngga, in the first y)art of which 
nn*n are coTti|)arod to four kind.s of clouds : — 

1. Thunder-clouds and rainless. 

2. Rain-clouds and thundorlcss. 

3. Rainh'ss and thundorleii.s clouds. 

4. Thumler and min clouds. 

Each of these four classes is treated separately, 
but it will sutlico to say that the first kind re- 
present “great talkers and little doers” (Jrffta, 
hhikkhave, ckachcho puggalo hhdsitd holi no katid). 

Tho writer goes on to ask how a man is a thuu- 


derer and not a rainer, and his answer to the 
question contains a list of the sacred books which 
exactly corresponds to that given by Buddhagosha 
and the author of the Dipavnmsa. 

The thuiidcrcr, or man of words, has learnt the 
dhamma, and can repeat glibly enough the con- 
tents of the nine parts of his holy books, but ho 
is no doer, for ho has not taken the first step in 
the eightfold noble path, and has, therefore, no 
right views as to the origin of sorrow, its extinc- 
tion, or tho steps leading to its extinction. 

But not only docs the Sntta-pitaka recognise this 
Glaasificjition, but also the Ahhidhamma-pitaka. 
On turning to the nidtikd or contents of the Pug- 
gala-pannafl, one of tlio AhhidJiamma or rneta- 
phy.sieal books as yet inedited, wo find the wortls 
* chatidro valdhah* ‘Upamd PuggaldP which bears 
a striking rcscrablnneo to tho chaltdro puggald in 
the Puggnld vayga of the Angnttara. On a further 
fixamination of the chatldra puggald section of tho 
Puggala-pannatti, wo find the very words of the 
Png(j(thl vngga with respect to tho “ clond-roHem- 
hling men,” together with the nine divisions of 
the sacred hooks. 

It would bo difticult, from any internal evidence, 
to say whetlier tlie Puggala-pauTiatU is based on 
tho Puggala. vngga or vice mrsd, I'ho Puggala- 
j)nnu<tft{ is not, as Mr. Davids describes it, a book 
of “ regulalioi\a for those wlio have entorod the 
p.iths,” for it contains no regulations whatever, but 
is adeclar.ition or designation of (hcdiircrcnt kinds 
of persons spoken of in the Buddhist scriptures 
(cf. klunidha’pannniil, dynlann-jumuatti, p. 1*2 of 
Dr. Trencknor’s cxculleiit edition of tho Milinda- 
paitho, just published; see also p. 27, 1. 30). 

The vhnUdro puggald, section of the Puggala 
paanntii according to tlie mdtikd begins thus : — 
Asaj)puriso, asappurise.naasap 2 )itri.safaro, sappuriso, 
sappiii’lticna sapinirimtaroP Those words occur 
as parts of a question in the Augiittara Nikdya^ 
and they arc also found in tho third vugga of the 
second part of tho Samyutta Nikdya : — “ A 8 aj)p 7 JL- 
7'isancha vo . . . dcsissdmi asnpurUena asapuris- 
ntmnm rha,*" <fec. Taking into account tho fact 
that the Pnggala-pannaiU deals with the explana- 
tion ij[ well known Buddhist terms, it must, 1 
think, ho considered as much later than the Suita- 
pitaka, and is, perhaps, the latest of the Abhi- 
dlmmma books. 

It must he evident too, that the siiUas and 
treatises that contain a list of tho Buddhist books . 
must have found their way among tho sacred 
writings after their order bad been finally settled. 
Strictly speaking, they cannot claim a right to be 
considore'd as a part of the Buddhist scriptures. 


From Th(f Academy f Aug. 21| 1880, p. 186. 
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The Butta^inlaka books nood a thorough ex- 
amination ; many of the longer siiitaa are, compara- 
tively, of late origin. I have elsewhere pointed out 
the Mahdi)arinihhdita and MahdmHptiUhdmt suitae. 

llTCiJAai) Moftitis. 

IL* 

Oxford : A tup 2‘Srd, 1880. 

Tho division of the sac'red litei*atiiro oF the 
Southern aiul Northern lhiddhi.sts according to tho 
A'ugas^ on which Dr Morris has givcJi sonic im- 
portant infoirnal ion in tho last nuinhor of the 
Arudvrnifj has always reminded mo of a singular 
division applied by I ho Ib /ilmians to their own 
sacred literaturo. 1'hat division may be found 
ill my Hirtory of Avrirnt Sanskrit Lifvrattirr, 
}). and it is fully dis(?iissod by Sayana in the 
Introduction to his commentary on tho Jiig- 
VrdUf vol. I, ]). One of the <li visions, tho 

6V///d.9, is actually I he same in Y(.<lic and Bud- 
dhist literaturo ; another, tho Hralimanic Itihdsa, 
is very like the Buddhist Iticnifitka, Ilyokfa 
Jtivriitakn. But, as Sayana has shown tliat these 
titles, such as Jirdhrnana Itilidsa rnrdnn^ <te.» 
express i-ubjccls triuited hero and there in tho 
Mantras a.n<l Tirdlviaryts rather than so])arate 
works or divisions of Nvorks, so in tho Buddliist 
literature, too, those titles refer to subjects ti’catcd 
boro and there in the Tripifaka rather ihaii to 
si'parato books. Thus it is said by Buddhagosha 
that Sattdf for insfanco, comprclKMids liiindtaka, 
but not rico rrrsd ; that gd tints may eontaiu f/cz/us; 
wliile g>‘yo^ again, is d( lined as a prose sutta mixt‘d 
with gdtlid^ or verso. 

This b(‘iug tlu* ease, w'e need not ho surprised 
to lind this chissificjition mentioned in the sacred 
i-aiion itself to which it n])|)]ic'S, as there enn he 
nodoulit that, like the Yedic literature, tlic sacred 
iitorature of the Biiddliists also arose and was 
preserved for a long time liy means of oral 
tradition, wo can iicrfectly understand that al- 
lusions to the jiriiicipal subjects treated in tlio 
]ir<tiitra8 and JJrdlt m a nas ahouhi be found in tlieso 
works themselves, and that even so cluborato a 
elassilication of the Dluirina and Yinaya as that 
into nino or twelve angas should occur in tho 
Ti'ipitaka. itself. Dr, Morris has rendered good 
service by pointing out the passages in tho 
Ahhidhauimajdtaka (Puggtda-pannati), and even 
in the siitta-pltaka (a,tgnttara-nikdga\ whoro tho 
classiiicatiou of tho Pali sacred books into nino 
angas occurs. We may in futuvo consider it as 
older at all events than Buddhagosha and tho 
Bipaoamsa. Tho classification undor twelve 
categories, adopted by the Mahayana, may like- 
wise bo traced in one of tbo rccogni.sod books of 
that sdiool, tho Guya-karanda-vyahn, and need 


not bo looked upon as a late iniportatiou from tho 
south. In a MS. of that work (MS. E. 1. H. 
2*2 E. p. Of), ft) we find tho fulhuviug list:— (1) 
Sdtra; (2) Geya; (d) Vyakaraua; (1) Gailul ; (ft) 
Udaiia; (6) Niijaiia; (7) Avadana ; (8) ItivTittaka ; 
(D) GAtaka; (10) Vaipiilya; (li) Adhhuta; (12) 
LIpadesa. 

'flic moaning of these twolvfi classes has been 
fully di.scus.sed by Buruouf in his I ntrodncHoii 
d rilistfdrr du liinldhisi/ir, pp. ftl et se(j({. Whether 
this division was first started by tho followor.s ol’ 
th(‘ IBiisiyana and then adopted and amplilied by 
the followers of the jMahayana is a question wdiieh 
I should like to see answered by luori! competent 
judgi's. Wassil jew ’.s remarks on the subject {Bad- 
dltismns, p. 118, note) do nob lielji ns much, nor 
Yasuhandlia’s comment Jiry on the (idthdsaiujralia 
(J/ri ylb. vol. VI II, ]i. ft70). Iti rriitdka, howo.voi’i 
look.s suspiciously like a false translation of 
taka. Tho Jtivuttrjka nifers in Pali to 110 Suttas, 
beginning with an a|)])eal to Buddlui's words [rut- 
tarn livtani Bhagacaid), In ItlrrlttakUi on tho 
contrary, it seems as if the euphonie s oi' llivnttaku 
liad suggest.ial the Sanskrit Itirriltakft, 

Wlien looking at Ihiriiours I)tt rvditctiini for Ins 
opinion on the division of tho Biuldiiist canon, my 
eyo wa.s arrested liy some remarks of his on tho ah- 
senee of the name of Kris li a a, as a god known to 
the BuddhisI s, which luive never been corrected. 
On the contrary, the n.'iuarks which he made 
“under all reservo.s*’ have been repeated wdtiiout. 
any reserve, and tho conclusions which he based on 
tlimn conditionally liavo been accepted uncondi- 
tionally. Buruouf was cpiito I'ight in saying that 
if the name of Krishna should really prove to lie 
altogether atisent from tho carl 3 '^ Ihiddhist hooks, 
while the names of other Brahmanic deities art? 
frequently mentioned, it would follow eitlu'r that, 
the Buddhists had s#me reason for intentionally 
ignoring it, or that their books wen* anterior to 
tho rise of the worship of Krishna as a god. M. 
Poneaux, in his translation of tho Bfjga TcJdrr Jtnl 
Pa, p. 127, had piointed out one iiassago in wdileh 
Krishna must he. taken as the name of a god, 
but he added the somewduit puzzling remark : — 
“ M.E. Burnouf, dans sou Inirotliuiluu d VUlsUdrr 
da Baddlnsnio, prouvc (pie Ic culte do Krishna 
ctait nouveau dans ITndo (piand le BiiddhisiiK^ 
coinmenya.’* This is hardly the ca.^e. Krishna 
occurs in Buddhist literaturo a.s a iiamo of the 
black d(unoii {LaL Vist, p. 4l3ft, 1. 10, and else- 
where), bub Tio one would think of identifying 
this old, and even Vedie, Asura Krishna, with 
Krishna, tho god, as little as front the fact that 
Buddha had very dark hair {sasnkdlakoso) we 
should look upon him as in any way connected 


Ihe Acadeaiy, Aug. 28, 1880, p.^154. 
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with Kl'ishna. But if we examine the original 
passage in the Lalitavuiara to which M. Poucaux 
refeiTed, wo can hardly doubt that Krishm is there 
intended as a god, and as an equal of Vai^ravana, 
Kuvern, Tlidrn, Chandra, Silrya, K&ma, and Rudra. 
It occurs in a Gdtliil (p. 14.9, 1. 3 ) which may bo 
looked upon as older tlmn the prose text; and 
though we might possibly argue that should 

bo taken as an epithet of Rudra, it is quite clear that 
in the prose text, whicli may serve as the oldest 
(!ommentary on the Gdthd, Krishna was taken 
MS a. separate deity by the side of V^'isravam., 
Mara, Mahoragendra, Indra, Rudra, Chandra, and 
Siliya. Ho is called Mnhotsdlut, capable of great 
e (Torts, an epithet which agrees better with the 
hero of the Mahdhhdrata than with that of the 
Gopijanavallabha. Tho name of Krishna, as a 
god, should therefore no longer bo treated as 
unknown to the authors of the nine Bhannns, nor 
should it be maintained that Sanskrit works in 
which Krishna appears as a god, such as tho 
Malidhlidrata, and particularly the Bhoffniuuhjitd, 
must on that account bo classed as 
dhistic, or as later, at least, than the Third 
('Ouncil. 

r. Max Muller. 

FOLKLORE TARALLEL. 

I find the following in Bernhardt Schmidt's 
Orhu'hlache Murchen, SageHf nnd VolksUedcr, 
p. 3^) : — 

An old legend resembling tho myths of Ad- 
inetus and Alkcstis is reproduced in a popular 
ballad of Trebizond. Jannis, so runs the story, 
the only son of his parents, is just making pro- 
partitions for his wedding, when Charon appears 
at the door with threatening mien to bear away 
his soul. The young man proposes to him to have 
a wrestling match on a l)i;azen tlireshingHoor; 
if Charon wins, ho will surrender his soul, but if 
he remains conejneror, the wedding is to take place, 
but Charon will not agree to this proposal : ho says 
that God has sent him to fetch souls, not to waste 
his time in games and wrestling matches. Then 
Jannis begs SI. George to entreat God that his life 
may be lengthened. God makes him this promise 
t hat if his father, who has still 30 years of life 
before him, will give half of this time to Ids son, 
he shall live to celebrate his marriage. But his 


father will not spare him even one day. Then 
again the saint intercedes for him, and Gk>d consents 
that if his mother will spare him the half of her 
30 remaining years, he shall live. But even his 
mother refuses to give up one span of her allotted 
time. At last God permits Jannis to entreat tho 
same favour from his betrothed, and she agrees 
with the greatest readiness to her lover's request, 
remarking that the years appointed to her are 
enough for them both. So Jannis' wedding takes 
place.” 

I should prefer to connect this story with that 
of Ruru in the Kathd Sarit Sdganii which Benfey 
compares with that of Yayfiti and his son Ruru. 

The story of Rum runs as follows : “ Once on 
a time a hermit’s son of the name of Ruru, wan- 
dering about at will, saw a maiden of wonderful 
beauty, tho daughter of a heavenly nymph named 
Mciiaka by a Vidyfidhara, and brought up by n 
hermit of the name of Stlililakesa in his hermitage. 
That lady, whose name was Prishadvarft, so capti- 
vated the mind of that Ruru when ho saw her, 
that ho went and begged the hermit to give her 
to him in marriage. Sthtilakcsa betrothed the 
maiden to him, aiid when the wedding was nigh 
at hand, suddenly an adder bit her. Then tho 
heart of Ruru was full of despair, but he heard 
this voice in the heaven ; ‘ O Brahman, raise to 
life with tho gift of half thy own life, this maiden 
whaso allotted term is at an end.* When Rum 
heard that, ho gave her the half of his own life, 
as ho had boon directed ; by moans of that she 
revived, and liurii married her.”^ 

The same agency as carried tbo story of 
Buddha to the west, and caused it to bo repro- 
duced ill tbo romance of Barlaarn and Josaphat, 
may very well have carried the story of Ruru to 
Trebizond. 

C. H. T, 

NOTE. 

A Hindu Idol, copper, representing a woman 
with four arms, has recently been unearthed near 
Orenburg. Arch.-uologists believe it to have been 
tbo prize, several centuries ago, of some of the 
Mongols who invaded India, and to have been 
convoyed in course of nomad wanderings to the 
spot whore it was discovered in tho Orenburg 
district. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Tfte Ze.\d-Avesta, Part I, The Vexdidad.— T mnslated Darmesteter has made great progress in clearing 

l.y JaincB Darmostetor. Clarendon I'resB, Oxford. 1880. obscurities and infwcuj’acies which 

In this translation, which forms the fourth encumbor all previous translations of these remains 
volume of tho Sarred Books of the East, M. of the ancient pArsi code of religious laws, and 
Cumi.>are oIho the of sSvitri and Satyavat, Mahfibh. iii, § 291! ff.— E d. 
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thus preseuta the English reader, for the first 
time, with a really trustworthy version of the 
entire Vendidadt although the translation may not 
bo quite so literal as iniglit be wished by Avesta 
scholars. 

It is hardly creditable to English Orientalists 
that it has been necessary to intrust this work to 
a foreigner, in consequence of no Englishman 
being capable of undertaking a translation of the 
Avosta ; but the chief cause of their neglect of so 
iinpurtaut a branch of Oriental studies is not far 
to seek. When the Avesta was first introduced to 
the learned world, in a French translation, by 
Anquetil Duporrori in 1771, its authenticity was 
violently attacked by a young English scholar, 
wlio afterwards became the celebrated Orientalist, 
Sir William Jones. This attack was uiiscieiililic 
and dogmatic in the extreme, but, backed by the 
subsequent fame of its author, and by the national 
prejudices afterwards excited by the Na[)oleonic 
wars, it has lutherto succeeded in deterring 
Englishmen from examining the Avesta for tlicm- 
selv’es. Time, however, has now brought about 
its revenge, and little more than a century after 
Sir W. Jones’s endeavour to discredit a French- 
inan’s account of the Avesla, and chieliy owing to 
his endeavour, his own University has found it 
necessary to apply to a French scholar for an English 
translation of tlio same Oriental texts. 

The method adopted by M. Darmosteter, in 
translating the dilticult and tloubtful passages 
which abound in the Voididad, is to accept the 
traditional interpretation wherever it is not at 
variance witli the results of coni[)ar!itivo philology 
and mythology, 'riiero can bo no doubt that this 
method is, tliooretically, the best that can be 
adopted, but it is frequently attended with prac- 
tical dilficulties. The only tradition of any value, 
us regards anything beyond religious practices 
in daily use, is contained in the Fahlavi traius- 
latious and comincntarics, which scorn to have 
originated at. a time when tlie Avesta language', 
though already dead, was still nearly as well un- 
derstood hy the Farsi priesthood as the language 
of the ancient Greeks was by Christian divines 
two centuries ago. Hut the Pahlavi version of 
the Vciidldad has not yet been fully translated, 
and abounds with passages that can be tuisily 
misunderstood, so that it is often difficult to 
ascertain its moaning with certainty. And to 
this practical difficulty must be added tlio further 
difficulty oi lurniing a correct opinion when testing 
this tradition by the less definite results of com- 
parative pliilology and mythology. 

As an illustratiioji of the possible effect of the 
first, kmd of difficulty, arising from the want of 
trustworthy translations of Pahlavi texts, may bo 


taken the mode of identifying the “good river 
D&itya” I, #3) with the A r a x e s , by reading 

“ it flows through tho mountains of Gorj i s ta ii 
(Georgia),” instead of “ it goes out through tho 
hill-country,*’ in Bandahish, XX, 13. 3’he original 
name in this passage is G o p o s t & ii , a roasouablo 
Psizand reading of tho Pahlavi word hy'istdii, 
“ hill-country,” but a very unlikoiy reading of 
Gdrjisidn. Tho adoption of this doubtful emenda- 
tion is to 1)0 regretted, as it is hardly requisite for 
the identification proposed. 

An instance of tlie second practical difficulty 
occurs with regard to the title S pitama,- usually 
ap])licd to Z a r a t h ii s li b r a, and which it is 
safest to leave untranslated, as Darmosteter gene- 
rally does ; blit ho evidently considers it a mere 
epithet, and translates it by “ holy” in Vend. II, 
42. This is a departure from tradition, for this 
title is always e.\prossed by tho patronyinieal form 
SpUdmA/n^ ** tho Spitaman,” in Pulilavi, and is 
supposed to refer to an ancestor of Zarathushtra in 
the ninth generation, whoso name was S p it am a 
according to a genealogy given in sovoral Pahlavi 
works. If tho title Spitama ho a more o|yithet, 
and not a family name, it is very singular that it 
should be applied, in tho Avesta ^ only to Zara- 
thushtra and two or three of his relations, male and 
female. As Darmosteter, liowovor, considers 
Zarathushtra mor(.*ly as a iriyl hologicixl being, 
void of historical [nudity, lio can hardly adinit the 
reality of his ancesti’y, without weakening tho 
nrgunioiits in favour of his mythological origin. 

In a very al)le introifuction tho translator first 
treats of tlie discovery of tho Avesta., dwelling 
specially upon the details ^of tho old dispute as to 
its authenticity, aln'udy referred to. He then 
deals witli its interpretation, merely alluding 
to tho labours of tho generation of Avesta. scholars 
now passing away, wirf;lionb descril>iiig them, lint 
he dwells longer upon tho formation of tho Avtsla 
and tho origin of tho religion it teaches, before 
concluding with a brief and appropriate analysis 
of the contents of the VeauUd.a.d. 

His view of tho origin of tho Avosta religion 
rejects tho hypothesis of former scholars that it 
was a reform of the old Indo-Iraniaii faith, arising 
at a time when the latter was lapsing into a more 
material is tic system of idolatry, ami inaii^ative of 
an ancient schism which led eventually to tho 
widely divergent principles of Zoroastrianism and 
Hinduism. In place of this hypothesis he 
supposes that these two religions are merely two 
separate developments of Indo-Jranianism, not 
originating in any schism, but in the gradual 
elfect of different circumstances upon dissimilar 
minds. And, as this supposition is inconsistent 
with Iho idea of tho Avesta religion originating iu 
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the personal influence of any individual reformer, 
he dispenses with the historical reality of Zara- 
thushtra, and converts him into a mere mytho- 
logical oonoeption, a view which has also been 
advocated by Professor Korn. 

The essential difference between this hypothesis 
and the old one does not lio in the idea of develop- 
ment, which is an indispensable element in the 
history of every religious system, but in the rejec- 
tion of all idea of a schism or sudden reform. No 
doubt tlio advocates of tho schism hypothesis have 
been inclined to lay ratlicr too much stress on the 
arguments in its favour, and have put aside all 
ditlicultios for future elucidation ; bub it may well 
1)0 questioned whetfier the now hypothesis is not 
being discussed in the same orio-sidcd manner. 

It is dirticulb for a cautious reader to peruse 
Darrnesteter’s argnmoiits, especially as more fully 
detailed in his previous work ()r)}in::d of, Ahrihiau 
(']*aiMs, 1H77), without an uneasy feeling that tho 
siunc amount of learning and ingenuity could 
easily find much to say, both for tho reformation 
hypothesis, and for the historical reality of Z a ^a- 
t. h u s h t r a liimself, a])art from tho unhistorical 
logond'^ which have gathered , about his memory. 
Until some such well-eonsidored attempt ho made 
to defend tho old hypothesis, it >vill bo safest for j 
most readers to sus|)end their judgment about 
matters so diirK?ult to prove. In tho meantime 
they will find much of novelty and interest in this 
now translation of the ViMulkhtd, which may be 
accepted with far greater, confidence tlian mere 
spoculativ'c theories. 

E. W. West. 

Ihxs ALTlXniSrUF, Ne 1M:M) VoLLMONnsOPFKIl IN SEINER 

KINKACHSTEN FoKM ; vf>n A. U illobraridt, Dr. I’li. 8vo. 

PI), xvii, FJO. Ji na, 1880. 

Dr. Ilillehi’andt is already^ favourably known to 
8anskritists by his Essays on Yt'dic mythology : 
he now has taken up a new line — tlie elucidation 
of the sacrifices of tho Uodic' religion, and with 
no loss success ; in fact, thi.s work constitutes (as 
Germans won hi say) a now epoch in Sanskrit 
studios in Europe. 

The existence of sntrns treating of the saeriliecs 

Prof. Wobor, in his Indlscho Utiidicn^ vols. X, and 
XIII, also j'jLvc a useful general view of the various kinds 
of V^aidik Haeriliees.— E, 

" VV ' 0 nioiitioii M. few slips notirc'd during a superficinl 
perusal of tho book. Tho fonn rriduie it, trtdoe (pp. 17, f>0) 
trausliib'd by ‘ be chooses,* instead of by * they eboo«»e.’ In 
the fonnnln olie iliidhii^kicyn, ad of.i^ 
ficiMitif skit ifi) \snyxt pdk tiirn/i (Katy. ll., 1, 22) l)r. H. 
separates tishflnTai-asm and trjnislates (jip. 17, ID) “O Ahi 
daidliishavya, rn7#,<; is taken us au interjection by the St. 
Petersburg Dirt. ] I icill step ap (or get up) from bore; sit 
down (»n the sent of h i ni who is sillier than we ! ” Should wo 
not rather srpanite thhUia^anyanya : “ 0. D,, get. up from 
here and sit down ou tlv.> scat of sumo ono olse who is less 
wise than w(> !”- aI p. for ‘ t'/ ’O- winning,' read * k.'ikntra* 

winning’ and add ‘ kinsman- winning -P. 38 


had long been known, bub it waa ordy about 25 
years ago that Prof. A. Weber' first made possible 
the study of one of these works by his splendid 
edition of that which passes under the name of 
K&ty&yana Smuta SMra. Much, however, neoea^ 
sarily remained obscure in the details of tho rites, 
and it was nob till the lateProf.M.Haug got some of 
the sacrifices performed in his presence at Poona, 
and that he printed some of the information thus 
gained in the notes to his translation of ih^Aitareya 
Brahmand, that further progress was possible. 
Bub llaug did not anywhere give a full descrip- 
tion of any of the numerous Vedic sacrifices, he 
merely elucidated some obscure paints, and Prof. 
Thibaiit’s excellent lalmurs refer to the construc- 
tion of altars ; thus, tho present work is, strietdy 
speaking, the first of its kind. 

Dr. Hillebrandt has based his work on MSS. 
of tho different Sraufa siVras‘d» well as of VniynijaH, 
and for these ho has had recourse to the India- 
OHicc and Munich Libraries. 

^’110 lx>dy of the work consists O'f tw’O parts : 
(T), introductory wromonies, and (Tl) the details 
of tlie sacrifice. 

^fhe fullest possible information on these matters 
is gi^cn; and any one could, with thi.s book in 
liand, perform tho rites of which it treats. These’ 
rites are childish and silly, but are, unlike many 
of the Crania rites,, quite nuobjwtionahle in them- 
selves. Wc find here nono of tho detestahle acts, 
wliichjC. 7., forms part of tlio horse* sacrifice, and 
which are such an appalling fc.aturc of tlie Vedio 
religious system, to whicli even liuman sacrifice.';^ " 
were well-known. 

To understand tho past of India, it is necessary 
to understand these complicated rites, and it is to 
bo hoped tliat the learned antlior will aid students 
by treatises on 0110 or two more of thcnK)n3 impor- 
tant sacrifices. 8ncb labours will bo valuable in 
many ways, and will, 0. 7., help us to uuderstaiul 
nuKrh in the Vedaa wliich, as they now exist, are 
entirely arranged for sacrifieial purposes. 

Dr. Hillebrandt is to bo congratnlafed on hav- 
ing discoveivd not only a new line of ro.search, 
but also on having, adequately, occupied 
A. B._ 

for “ ho gives it (the wd/i) the shape of a plaited basket 
(i/tiha),” translate “ ho makes it by plaiting in tho same 
way as hiiskot-work 40 for “ on tho conchisioa 

of this inavtra tho AgnldUra pours out,” translato ‘the A. 
pours out tlio water so as to finish with the conclusion of 
:he 7nnyiirn.* — P. 43, insteaJ of ‘ do not split ! do not break 
down!* {mil. hher um sathvlkshAh ! VAj S. I. 23) tra-nslate : 

‘ do nut he afraid ! do not shrink !’ — n'ishtaptu is not 
‘ niedergehrannt’ (burnt down) but ‘ burnt out’ (p. 57). 
Beforo ‘ allc .Sebiltze enthaltendo’ (p. 93) devnyuvum has 
boon loft out. At p. 12() bhahsha is translated by ‘ Genosso 
(compauitm)’ : should it net bo ‘ Genuss (delight in food)’ P 
and at tho ^mo page hrahmadevakfitfitiif which Dr. H. 
do(.‘3 not know how to explain, should be separated 
hrahma devaknPxmt see Kigv. VH. 97, 3 j Taitf. S. IL 
G, 7, 4.-E. 
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BY J. P. FLEET, Bo. O.S., M.R.A.S. 

(Continue from p, 


No. LXXX. 

B present inscription is from the original 
plates, which belong to *Nawaji Walad 
Ukhaji Jiri ^ of Pimpalndr in the Pimpalner 
Ti\luk& of the KhandOs District. They were 
produced by him before the authorities to sub- 
stantiate his claim to a Patll’s Watan ! 

The plates are five in number; the size of 
them is somewhat irregular, the largest being 
about long by broad. Here and there 
the edges are slightly raised, as if to protect the 
writing ; but this is probably accidenUil, and 
owing to the thinness of the plates and their 
eonseqnent liability to be bent up. T^he plates 
themselves weigh 1 lb. lOJ oz. j and the two 
rings and the seal, 7i oz. The ring on wliich 
they are strung is a plain copper ring about 
I" thick and 22" in diameter; it had been 
cjut before the grant came into ray hands. On 
this ring there fits very tightly another ring 
about Y thick and J" in diameter ; the seal on 
this smaller ring is circular, about two inches 
in diameter, and has, in high relief on a counter- 
sunk surface,— a standing figure of the god 
llanuman, facing to the proper right, and 
balancing a peak oftho mountain Gandliamfidaiia 
on his left arm ; in the lower part, behind him, 
a chakra ; and in front of him, a sword or lamp- 
stand, with a sa»/»/‘/<.a-sliell below it. 

The writing is very thin and shallow, and 
tlie component parts of the letters arc frequently 
very much detached ; it is, therefore, occasionally 
very difficult to decipher it with certainty. On 
the whole, however, it is fairly well preserved 
and is legible enough. On the second side of 
the third plate there is the figure IJ, between the 
edge of the plate and the ring-hole ; the other 
plates are not ninnbered. The ring-holes were 
made after the inscription wiis engraved, as 
some of the letters have been destroyed in mak- 
ing them. It was probably intended originally 
to make these holes at the top and bottom of 
each plate in snoccssion, instead of at the sides; 
for, here and there, there are blank spaces in 
the writing, which can only have been left with 
this object. 

The ’nscriptioa purports to recoi’tl that, in 
gaka 1110 (A.i). 388-9), the king Satyasraya 


bestowed the village of Pi pp a Ian agar a 
upon NAgasvamidikshita and other Brahmans. 

With the exception that Satyasraya is 
said to bo of tho- lineage of the god Vishnu and 
to belong to those who were of the Munavya 
gotra^ there is nothing in this inscription to 
specify precisely who ho was. But there can be 
no doubt that the person intended is the West- 
ern Chalukya king Satyasraya I, or 
P u li k d s 1 II, and that the word omitted in 
line 8 after pavitrikrita’'Urasdm was Chalukya^ 
ntwiy followed by some such expression ns 
anvayc jnlah^ or kiditm^iilamlmrishy uh. 

The grant is of course a forgery, for the 
following reasons: — 1, If it is ailmittod that 
the king intended is P u 1 ik S s i II, the date 
given is earlier by more than two hundred yc'ars 
than his real date.— 2, Whether this bo admit- 
ted or not, it cannot bo disputed that this grant 
purports to bo a 0 h a 1 u k y a grant ; and no 
member of that dynasty, anterior to Pulikesi 
IJ, had the title of Satyasraya. — 3, The 
characters are so totally unlike in detail those 
of the Western Chalukya alphabet or of tho 
Old-Canarcse alphabet, that I cannot place 
them, even as a corrujlt specimen, in the same 
class with either of those two alphabets. I am 
not quite certain how Jo classify them ; but 
I am inclined to concur in an opinion express- 
ed to me by Mr. Vciikat Ran go Katti, that they 
arc a modiooval form of some Bengali alphabet, 
which must have bcdlu derived originally Irom 
the same source as the Clmliikya alphabet. — 
4, In all the early inscriptions wliich follow the 
regular established style, the date comes at the 
end of the genealogy and iniiiiediatoly after the 
words introducing tho details of the grant, and 
is cxpressotl by Saka-varrJii'shv -uf'ift^s/tff, 

There are a few special exceptions to the use of 
these particular words, which it is not necessary 
to give hero. But tho earliest inst;jnce in which 
the date is expressed by Saha^nrqnidcdlM^ia^ 
samvaisara-sfitg^ (as is here the ca.se, in the first 
lino) ; or by iSa/ca-nripadiul-MUt-simvutsarif, 
(the word Mi being omitted as superfiuous), 
are respectively the R A a h t r a k fi t a tablet at 
Nandwadigo dated Saka 722, and the Ba sh- 
t r a k u t a grant of Govinda III. dated Saka 
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726, both of which I have had occaHion to notice 
for another purpose at Indian Antvimry^ Vol. 
VII, p. 210. — 5, Though the text runs in 
line 2 as if the month, tlio bright or dark fort- 
night, the lunar tifhi, and the day of the week, 
were specified, yet these details are not men- 
tioned, but only the year is given. — 6, The 
figure 3, as given on the third plate, is not 
made up xjf three linos one above the other, 
as it would be if it were a genuine early 
numeral ; but it is the modern form of «3, which 
cannot have been introduced earlier than the 
eleventh or twelfth century a.d. — 7, None of 
the 0 h a 1 u k y a grants repeat the king^s name 
at the end, by way of a signature, as is done in 


the last line of this grant. — 8, The emblems 
on the seal are not the G ha 1 u k y a emblems, 
and they occur on the seal of no Chalukya 
grant. — And finally, 9, No early grant that I 
know of lias, as this grant has, the seal sliding 
by a small ring of its own on the large ring on 
which the plates are strung. The only other 
instances of this known to me are some compara- 
tively very modern Vijayanagara grants in Sir 
Walter Elliot’s possession. In all the early 
grants, of whatever dynasty, “ these seals,” as 
Dr. Burnell writes', “ are oast on the ring 
by which the plates are held together, and 
which thus has the form of a huge signet 
ring.” 


Transcrii)tio7i, 

First plate. 

I ' ] Svasti 6aka-uripa-kal-iitita-samvatsai'a-sateshtt tri(tri)shu das-ottaiA 

[®] 8hv=asya[rh*] Bamvatsara-masa-paksha-divasa-pilrvvayan*=tithau paramabha- 

[ ’ ] ttaraka-maharaj-adhiraja-param6svara-Yi8hnuva[m*]s6dbhava-pa- 

[^ ] [rama®]bhagavata-paramabrahmanya(iiy6) Man avya-sagfitranaiu 

[*] Matri*-ganadhishthitruui[Th’*] | Sahanaka-Bamara-sama(ma)rji- 

[ ®] ta-yas6®.rasi-samriddhana[ih*] | rajasfiy-asvamedha-paundai'i- 

[ ^ ] ka-bahusuvarnna-vajapey-adi-mahakratu-maun-ava- 


Second plate; first side, 

[ “ J bhritha-pavitri(tn)kTita-sira^sam* || Nnga-Nahusha-Di. 

L ® J lipa-Sagara-Bhagirath-adi-chirantana-bhubhrich-chari- 
[*°j t-u®nukriti-praka8it'»:lB6sha-visva[ih*jbhara-bhur-6dvahana- 

[''] sa'^marthah |j Ten=asHratarAm vilokya sakalaih samsa- 

ra-chakra-sthitirij. | jaihtu(tfi)naih kari-karnna-trila-chapair*(la)m=a(a)- 

lu(l6)ka(kya) bbakshy-uyusham | sCiktani gru(8ru)ti-saihbhavani 

Second plate ; second side, 

cha vachAihsy-rkarna(rnya) 16ka"-dvaye | dliarmme dAna-pha- 

la[m’*‘'] cha sasvatam-ih=6ty"6(u)vam krito nischayali || YatliA kada- 
®] li-prakAnda-vad=a-sArah sa[m* JsArah | sarit-tir-a(A) va8thita-tara(ru)- 

[dha^“]rmmAni sarirAni | kusuma-ramaniyani yauva- 

nAni | tadit-taralAli snihpadAli(dah) | damd(d)-6(A)hata-bhfijaihga- 

1^®] bhaifagi-kutilah khalu vidhi-vyapArAh(rah) || Tatha cha || 


^ Snidh-hidian PaJicoijraphy, Second Edition, p. 10/, 

- The vidsa, 2)^ihsh(i, diuasa, and tHhi, however, aretiof 
Hpecified. 

^ Those two loft(5ra, rania, were completely cut out in 
making the rin^j-holo. 

* Here, and in some other places, the Anufivdra is a 
clearly made circle. In .Hmsdiii, 1. 8, and other places, it 
is denoted Honietimes hy a round dot, aiyj sometiiiiea by an 
eloujsfated dot. 

® The* upper parts of these two letters, mdtri, wore out 
out in making? the rinpf-bolo. 

^ These plates have also boon oxaminod by Paiidit Bha- 
Kawanlftl Indraji. His reading hero is SahAmha-sarnara- 
hhamMpta.ya ; but be otdy suggosts the letters vdpta 
as ‘ probable , the potJsage bemg very indistinct. I think 
the original really liaa samdrjita, for Simarjito, ^though 


the word is not a common one. 

^ A blank spice, equal to throe lettora, intervenes be- 
twc(?n ra and sOjk, 

” The context is imperfect, through the omission of the 
name of the dynasty. We must supply Chalulcydndtn, 
followed by anvayd jdta/tf or kulam=^(jiL<xthk(irish7iuhf or 
some such expression,— -or vaihsd aaihbhilla^f as the Pandit 
Suggests. 

** The lower part of this letter, f A, was cut out in making 
the ring-hole. 

The upper part of this letter, sa, was cut out at the 
same time. 

A blank space, equal to two letters, intervenes between 
ka and dva,(> 

This letter, dhaj was almost entirely out out in making 
the ring- hole. * 
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Third plate ; first side, 

bttliiialx-tula-vipAka^‘'-kalpah pavauiArtlia-vi- 

[®^] rasri[li*] pra(pri)ti-dliarmc>(rmuli) || £vam sarvvam=ani(blii)samrikalajya | 

[ ® *] ma^'^haraj -adhir A ja-srimat- Saty asray ad^ vah 1. sat vara (rani -“A ) - 

[**] h-ai^®va sAmanta-visliayapatikan=astu vidita[m*] yalha 

(**] Ayasa-6a[ta*]-labdliasya prAnAbhyo-pi gari(n)yasah gati- 

[**] r=ek=^i\ra vittasya dAuatn=anyA vipattayali || Al6 nmya 

Third plate ; second side. 

t*®] nija-bltij-Arj itaiii cliatu'®r-Ag]iAtA(ta)- visiiddhaiii yajana-yA- 

jaii-AdU8hat-karraa-niratA[y=A*]giiili6ra(tra)-cbara-puro(iris-Ati- 
[**] thi-pujAya voda-vedaiiiga-pAmgAya Yajuh-sAkliiiio 

[**] Valabhi-inabastliAno mabAjanona Bralim-a- 

p®] tho(rth6) labdhali | tona mab-afcman-Atisayita-sarvva- 

[*‘] janOna • An^®ilchA'®n-Aiivayena dvijatiiiA 

Fourth plate ; firsl side. 

[**] KatyAyana-gStrAya NAga[sva*]iru*°-dik8bi(shi)ta || 6rjdbara-di(di)k8bi- 

[*®] ta II VAmanasvAmi®*^ || NArAyana || DovArya(?) | (||) GAvi- 
ndasvAml || e(?)tA(tebby6) DarAyAbbajyA-®* | -Payoshrii-samgamO 

[®®] sii®*rya-grabana-parvvani | 8vaya[m*] pAdaii prakaliA- 

P®] lya satiludakAna vidbinA PIppala-naganuh | 

[®’J A-cbaThdr-Arka[rii*] yAvat=pratipAdita[m’*] || Ma(ya)sy=AgbAtAI]i | 

Fourth plate ; second side. 

[”®] PArvvatal.! Kapilakunda(?)-BbitiiadA-sandlu®*(udbi)-vAtaIi | Dak.slunato(tah) 

P®] KatturA-parvvatah || SAluladA-nadt | Sa(?)k8ba(?)rA-dA(vA)tah ( (|*J Pascbi- 
[*®] matd GadAda®®-bra(?)dah(?) | Va(?)yalacbc]ibi(?)-sadbisa(saiidbis^cba || Uttarato 
Dlia(?)®^chhcba(chchha)vabhA-parvvatali ( Japya(?bya)kbo(,li-nadi(di) | Su(?)gA.balA-. 
[**] tadagaih || Tatb=Asy=:Anyayo Lohanagar-udi(di)iii stbanA- 

[‘‘®] uA®®iii 8]iad-vim(?)satA(ti) | tatb=AgrabArAui cbatur-A(a).siti prada- 
tau(ttA)ni || At6 niad-vya(vam)syair==anyair~vvA piutipAlauiyAni [||*] 

Fifth plate. 

[ MA(A)gAinl-rA ja-dAyo^sbta-sataib®® niyu{?)''’®pakAiiAm niatoiiyasAlii- 

L*®J ya*’’*^ bala-iaathanfi-tA(y)pya(’^) || Tath-Atra bal-Ayatau:i(n(V?) VAsantAdityah iath-A- | 
dba(dbi)kuta-Vi(vi)msvarA(rab) pratipAlauAya || Yy.i8as=[cbj-At[r |a | V’i(viiii)dliy- 
Atiavi(vl)- 


A blank spaoo, 0 (iiial to t\vo lottorj}, intorveiios be- 
twocu tbia ka and tbo A a, of knlp'lh. 

The lower part of tliis loiter, ma,j was cut out in 
mukiiiy: tbo ring-holo. 

Tlio upper part of this letter, kai, waa cut out at the 
same tinio. 

Tbia letter, / w, waa nt first omitted, nnd then wua 
inserted above tlic line } it is very stuall and faint. 

This letter, i/o, was entirely cut out in making the 
ring-hole. 

*'* The Pandit considers thot the rending may bo (dthor 
AwjnchCij or JIun/nuHcM.. The first letter is so nondescriiit 
that it may be anything whatcvc^r. The 8(?eond letter is 
certainly 7id. The third syllable, c/id, is a mistake for chi, 
if the first letter is a, 

A blank spact', ofi'ial to two letters, intervenes b»?- 
tween eho and nd. 

The Faijiditwids Ntigavtra, but 1 do not agree with 
him her There is a blank space, apparently from a flaw 
in the ooppor, between ga and tni, wheno 1 supply suA. 

The Pandit reads ^tti^Jusvdnii. 


Tbo f/d is rlear ; but the upper part of I ho I»4.ter is 
partially **iracod and is very doubtful. The Puntlit reads 
DOrdiHt^hjOj. 

x3 't'liis mark of punctuation is superlluous. 

Part o[ the a was cut out in making Uk*, ring-hole. 

This letter, which T read as ndlil for niihi, is a v(M*y 
nondescript one. The I’an-lit suggests either lihhtuvii. 
sd)n ric'fjfi li ov .V/ in. fdds'in 1 1 h iV'V.Li h . 

Tlie l*antlit reads (Ihhlli. 

l^irt of this letter, and perhaps l.lto whole of 

auolLer letter before it, was cut out in making the ring- 
hole. Th(? Pundit reads Va (.^) 

** This V('petifl(ju of the letter i\ i is auperflmjus. 

A blank space, equal to one letter, iutorvent!s between 
t nil and ni. 

The Pandit rends n/d, or rut. But ihero is no r over 
the letter, and it c-crtaiuly is not rvd. 

This word is unintelligible ; but T cannot suggest 
anything else. 

This mark of punctuation should bo before tath^d-. 
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[**J shv=a*®-tdyasu Biishka-kd^ra-vdsinal^ | Krishna-sarppi l»i(?) jAyantO bhO- 

[*"] [au**J-dAu-ApaharakAI> | (||) *“ yatnAd=rakBha- 

Yudhishthi- 

[*°] ra I mabi[m*] maliimaturii sreahtha dana(nAch=) 8rA(=chbrA)y6=nupAlaiia[ih*] || Likbi- 
[“] tam=Ataii=mayri 8andhivigmhika-pa(?)mA** . . .d-DlTakara-satA- 

[“*] ua NagA8vai0u=6ti || Sri-SafcyAsrayadAvasya || 


ARCn^OLOGICAL NOTES. 

UV M. J. WALIIOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 

{Continued from p, 153.) 


No. XXVI.— W/zi-Pff (7(7. 

It is not iincoramon in Sanski'it literature, 
especially wlien the lives and virtues of renowned 
sages or ascetics are recounted, to find it 
told of such personages that they could tmns- 
port thomselvos from place to place in some 
mysterious magical way in a moment That 
hirge section of Hindu literature which deals 
with' magic and the occult arts, such as the 
Timtras, the Black Veda, &c., too much neglect- 
ed by European scholars, often refers to this 
secret power. The Kalai-jiidna system for 
example is copious on the subject.^ The vastly 
complicated scheme of Buddhist rites and asce- 
ticism holds forth this power as the crown 
and goal possibly arrived at by the continuous 
observance of presenbed ceremonies and an 
inflexibly followed course of moral action. 
The entrance to this course was through the 
rite called Jeasina, of which there were ten 
kinds,® consisting principally of inodes of per- 
sisting in rigid unbroken meditation till the 
state called samddhi was attained. Samddhi 
is described as that which keeps the thoughts 
together, like the moisture which causes grains 
of sand to adhere and form a ball ; through 
this the illumination termed nimitta could bo 
reached ; fourteen excessively complicated 
modes of exercising the ten Icasinas with this 
end are specified, and after all had been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, tlie poww of Irdhl 
might bo acquired, though not infallibly. Jrdhl^ 
is a miraculous power distinguishing a Bahat, 
one who has passed the Four Paths, and will 

Tho lower part of this letter, shra., was cut out in 
inakincr the ring-Iiolc. 

Tliia leilA'r, was entirely cut out at the eari'C 

time. 

It i.-i almost impossible to say what these eight letters 
are. The Pandit sug^oetM d&vobhuhh chi. The 

usual reoAlinj^ is svii-dattayh iriradattAih cd. 

One hdter is alb)g(?ther unintelligible here. The 
Pandit rt‘a<is °‘V'{ 'j rahilc-A mAtte'^yja (?) D/ydluro®, 

' ** Plying through the air” is osproHsly exiuin6rated 


at death attain Ntrvdm. Its special charac- 
teristic is the power of instant locomotion and 
flight through the air from place to place, 
lienee it is called InlhLpddu, i. e, the Divine 
Foot, on account of the assistance it renders to 
those possessing it. Both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist books, when alluding to this power, 
ahvajrs speak of it as something familiar and 
well-known, Fah llian, the Chinese pilgrim 
to India in the 4th century, observes in a 
matter-of-course way as though it were nothing 
unusual that “Rahats continually fly,’’ and 
again, “ the men of that oouritry frequently see 
persons come /lying to the temple, (some rock- 
templo,) the religious men occupying the upper 
chambers are constantly on the wing.” — (Beal’.s 
Travels of Fah Bian.) People to-day arc stag- 
gered at the accounts of “ mediums'* floating 
out of windows or being transported in a 
moment from one quarter of London to another, 
but flights of holy men fluttering, like pigeons, 
about the high chamber-cells of rock-temples 
would make even a sturdy spiritualist pause. 
Cells high up on sheer rocky faces have pro- 
voked speculation as to how they were tenanted. 
Pah Ilian’s statement may suggest some hint. 
The same pilgrim at Dardu in Northern India 
saw an image of wood, 94 feet high, represent- 
ing Maitreya Bodhisattwa, “the Buddha that 
is yet to ho,” to obtain the size and appearance 
of which a sculptor was ‘*by the power of 
Irdhi,” three times tiunsportod up to the 
Tushita heaven, the Fourth Sphere, wherein rest 
all births yet to come ; a strange and weird idea ! 

amonjfst the wonderful acts whiob could be performed by 
mcann of dhiruni, or ocjcnlt Indian charms. It was also 
one of the dorc<jri(*8 aacribod to Simon Magus. 

® St'j Spt ncc Hardv’« East, Monach. pp. 262 ffg. 

® “ Iddhi (or Irdhi), prosperity, power, majesty, superr 
natural p<')wor, luiracuious faculty. There are 10 iddtiMs, 
such as the power of passing through the air, of taking 
any f(jrm, (k creating or causing to appear anything 
r(Hjuired. lldhi ij\ the peculiar attribute of the Arahae,’* 
Prof. Childers’s PaU Dictionary, 
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Buddhist books doscribo the power of Irdhi* 
as a miraoulons ouer^^y of the purified will 
gradually prepared by the long and difllciilfc 
processes previously iiientioucd, as the potter 
gradually prepares- and tempers his clay for 
any vessel he designs. ]<]ven aller the exercise 
of all the hisiiiitft it was oxeoedingly difliciilt 
to acrpiiro, unless they had boon also practised 
in former times. “To him who has not exer- 
cised kasnut in former ages its acjcomplisliment 
is most dilhcult. Amongst those who have not 
so exercised it scarcely one out of a hundred 
or a thousand snecc^edsiii its acquisition. Even 
after aecjomplishing the exercises and attaining 
Ihe a/ju/Z/c-illumination, it is most difficult to 
ac(piire the power of ov/A/.”® When at last 
reacjlied, it could be used by a simple energy 
of the will, as is thus expli(rilly set forth in the 
Miluidapvustia^ where i\lilinda, the king of 
Sagal, asks the great Buddhist sage Naga- 
sena® ; — 

“ Can any ono who has the fleshly l)ody of a 
man pass instantly to other (continents, or 
to tho IJturukaru, or to the Devva and Braluna- 
lokas 

Nd(faf^tua: “It is possible for ono wdio has 
a body composed of the four elements to visit 
the places you have named.” 

Mllinda : “ In what way can this be done ?” 

: “Can you, at your will, leap 
from the ground, say, to tlie height of a span 
or a cubit 

Miliuda : “ With ease I can leap eight culiits 
high.” 

Nuf/adiKt: “ How do you do this ?” 

Mtjinda : “ I determine to l(\‘ip ; through this 
determination my body becomes as it were 
buoyant, and I risi5 from the ground.” 

Nu(jLL^ciia : “ dust so the prie.st who has the 
power of Irdld determinc.s to go to such a place; 
by tbo determination of his mind, his body be- 
comes as it were im ponderous, and he is enabled 
thereby to pf>ss through the air.” 

Other ascc^ticM possessed similar powers. Old 
Ibn Battita of Fez, who travijlled from JMarocco 
•to China in a . i). 1B24-5-4, rolates ; “ I was onee in 
tho presence oi'tho Emperor of Hindustan wliere 
two JogeoB wrapped up in a cloak, with their 
heads covered (lor they take out all their hair 

• Tbr Buddliisf. . .‘forenecs t.o IrOM are titkon from tho 
W(irV;^ of the llov. S. Beal aiul Spence Uardy. 

• Sb. Hardy, East, Alonach. p. 2(12. 

• Id. p. 286. 


Avith powder) (?arno in. The Empen'or car(*s.s(Ml 
tlnmi, and said, pointing to n\e, ‘This is a 
stranger: show him Avhat he has m'ver seem.’ 
The}' said, ‘ Wo will.’ Ono of tlumi then as- 
sumed the form of a cube, and arose from tlie 
earth, and in this {ct(hic) shape he oceuj)icd 
a jilace in the air over our h(>ads. I wm,s so 
much astoiiislK^d and terrified at this tliat I 
faintt'd and fell to tho earth. The Jhnpc'rnr 
then oriffirod me homk^ riKHlicine, on tasting 
which 1 re(U)vor(Ml and sat np, tlio euhii! lignre 
still I’ernaiiiing in the air, just as it had btHui.” 
(bee’s Tr(t.i(shtth>if, ]). Idl.) Ibn BclAta, it 
learned and dovaiut Aroslem, would have Iiad 
no ohjo(4 in inventing such an aeeount, espe- 
cially whoii the power helonged to a liostih^ 
faith. Tlieso were Jogis, a class always dis- 
tinguished for magical power. Apollonius of 
Tyana and his conqvaniou Damis, who took 
notijs of his travels, affirm that at tlie Hill of 
thoAYisc Mi.'u,’ they saw llrahmans who walked 
in ili(} air, not to excite wonder, for tiu'.y haled 
ostoiitatiori, but in imitation of, and in S{?rvic.e 
to, tho sun, (Philostratus, Vtf Aj^d. Ti/an. III. 

15-) 

But Moslem ascetisra, no loss than Hindu, 
is no stranger to this mystic faculty. Hii- 
liammad was caught up info Paradise; and 
it is ri'corded hy a contemporary of the farnou.s 
Jellalu’d-din,* the founder of the order of 
Whirling Dervishes, born A. B. 12t)7, that, 
Avlum a hoy and playi.^g with other eliildron, 
wlum they proposed to jump from one house- 
to]» to another, he repliial that such sport 
Avas only fit for c'ats, imt that human binngs, 
if they fell, any power in their souls, ouglit 
to fly heavtui wards Avith him. Saying so ho 
disappeared from their sight, and ou theii’ 
raising a larneutatiou ho sliortly re-appeared 
Avitli the hue of his countimance changed and 
his eyes altered, and said, “ As I spoke T was 
snddimly^ taken np and shown tlie miracles of 
tho upfier Avorld, but Avlieii your wailings 
ascended I was again deposited here.” ’Pho 
Avhirling danci? of tho ecstatic Dervish is an 
iiiha’ior sort of Irdht\ strong enough to burst 
tho hoiB^Is of sense and perception, but unable 
to dissolve the resistance of matter; ditlerouees 
and degroi^s fade and expire, and lIio Universal 

’ h-Wo rrjj yi]*-' €S 5bo two (uilutH from tlio 

{ground, uo jrn at but -co b’t'Ht quo In iireinior ihjuco 

qui (;pCtte. — Pn'.nilx’a A'i.»'>Uoniui!, p. 3.A. 

• Bey Indian Antigua ry, vol. IV, 294i. 
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Love beeornos apparent as he wliirls and sings 
the song of Sayyid Nimat-ullah of Kuliistan: — 
“ Spin the ball ! I reel, 1 burn, 

Nor heiid from foot can I discern, 

Nor my heart from love of mine, 

Nor the wine-cnp from the wine. 

All my doing, all my leaving, 

Rcaclios not to my perceiving, 

I’m albknovving, yet unknowing, 

Stand not, pause not, in my going ! 

Ask me not, as ^luftis can, 

Still to ponder the Kuvan. 

Well I love the meaning sweet — 

1 tread the book beneath my feet. 

Higher blaze and yet more high 
Till all didereiiccs die ! 

AVliat are Moslems *? What arc Giaours ? 
All are Love’s and all are ours. 

Firm to Ideavcu my bosom clings, 

Heedless of inferior things : 

Down on earth there underfoot 
What men chatter know I not.” 

It is not only in the Fast, however, that holy 
men and founders of religious orders have claim- 
ed to show that spiritual exaltation can dissolve 
the inertia and resistance of matte)*. 1’ho 
annals of the Uoraan Catholic Church contain 
the evidence of eye-witnesses that SS. Philip 
Neri, Ignatius Loyola, Dominie, Teresa, and 
several others, when in Sprayer and ecstatic 
adoration, were at times lifted up from the 
ground and suspeudedi in air without support 
for longer or shorter periods. Protestants at 
once laugh such ai*couiits to scorn, or satisfy 
themselves with suggesting o.xplanatioiis more 
or less ingenious, but others® declare that there 
is the same evidence for tliem as that which is 
cu'dinarily lield sufficient for o(!(;nrrences in the 
lives of historical pc'rsonagcs general ly.“ This 
n'dhi power, on which wo have been dis- 
(!Oin'sing, is not confined to the civilized nations 
of the Fast or West. Forms of it are reported to 
exist amongst widely separated barbarous tribes. 
The Abbe Movillot affirms of the Es(]uimaux 
in Greenland tliat their aiKjdhoks, or priests, 
sometimes rise from the gremnd and pass 
ihrough the roofs above them. Similar powers 
are reported of the Tohinifja, or New Zealand 
priests, and said to exist in the Sandwieh Islands 
and amongst the natives in Australia. 1 have 

One «>f tho rocovereil f/ajfmtmts f>r tin.’ apofryplial 
(}o6p€l avcordiiiij to the bijlrews run.'', '^juut now ray 


also heard of forms of it in South Canara. What 
is to bo thought of this strange belief so contrary 
to tho laws of inertia and gravity, and scienti- 
fically so incomprehensible and, abstractedly, 
impossible, but which is yet said to have 
prevailed so widely in countries far separated 
in space and time? The only reply can be 
that people have related what they believed to l)e 
facts. Even now in this most practical and scep- 
tical age, in London, Paris, and Now York, men 
have been startled to hoar in sjiiritualist circles 
assertions of “ levitation,” or an /rd/i/-power, by 
which certain persons are floated up to ceilings, 
or even transported instanf-ancously from one 
room to another in a distant quarter of the town. 
Persons who assert they have witnessed such 
things are pelted with outcries of ‘ ti’ickery,* 
‘imposture,’ ‘ incapacity to observe,’ victims of 
‘ nucoiiscious cerebration,* and the like, and 
lead(*rs of science and [)i‘()j)le of enlightened 
minds do not conceal tluur contempt. Into 
this contest we do not <lesiro to entc;r. 

In connection with tlic foregoing suliject a 
few closing remarks ,may jK'rliaps be ventured 
here. Immense advamrc's have been nuido in 
tho study and knowledge of ancioni and 
modern Hindu litei'aturc*. We know more of 
the mythologies, religions, histories, genealo- 
gies, arts, and arcin' tecturo of India tlmri the 
natives themselves. Languages long obsolete, 
and inscriptions graven in forgotten characters, 
hav<) been unlocked. But there is one wide 
region td Hindu thought and literature in 
which we have hardly set foot, and that is 
tlnur astrological and occult seieiujcs and rites. 
We complain that vve are out of sympathy witli 
tho Hindu mind, that we know it only officially 
and extc‘rnally^, and cannot reach the inner life 
and thought of the people. One reason is 
the su[)ereilions contempt .with whicli the 
hbiglisli, more than others, regard that astro- 
logical and mystical loro before which the 
entire native mind, throughout tho length 
and breadth of India, crouches in absolute 
snbjecdiou. Tho educated official, versed in 
!Mill and Mjicaulay, no less than the simple 
ryot; but the former whilst perhaps discuss- 
ing (|uestions of European science and philo- 
sophy witli his English Master, will never 
allude to those beliefs and practices by which 

mother tho Holy {Spirit took mo by ono of my hairs and 
boro me up on to the groat mountain Tabor.'* 
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his daily life is re^mlated, fur he insliiictivoly 
foels that he would meet with nothing but 
derision for sucrh follies and absurdities. None 
the less his eviuyday conduct and doine.sHc 
concerns are direet(?d by the asti’oln^'ieal Brah- 
man, without whoso permission he dares take 
no step or undertake anything of niorneiit. 
It is unfortunate that the pre])osse.s.sions of 
Knglislimen in geu(u*al so co]n|)l(Tcly dcder 
them from seeking any a(‘(piaintance with the 
occult sciences and customs of tlie Hindus, 


for in them rests one of the keys which unlock 
the j)opular mind and disclose its ccni trolling 
intlueucos, I’hese are so desputic, varied, and 
intricate, so entwined witli eviay act and 
relation of life, tliat some adi‘(|uat(‘ knowledge 
of and insight into them n]*c mostnecilful alike* 
for legislators and administrators, teacla'rs 
and iiiissiouarit's, who too oftem work in tlu* 
dark without siispc'etiug the hidden causi* of 
much of their diiliciilties a:nd want of suc- 
cess. 


THE EIGHTEEN SCHOOLS OF BUDDUTSM. 


BY JtKV. S. 

One of the most iiit(‘r(‘sting but intricate 
questions that can occupy the attention of tlie 
Buddhist student is tlui hist(»ry of tin* eighti'cn 
sects into which the Buddhist Gliurch was at 
an early date scpai*ated. A clear account of 
the causes that led to (he schisms and the 
several tenets held by the separatists was, in 
the o])inion of the late ^Ir. Sp('iu*(? Hardy, one 
of tlie great Lh'sidrmfa in the histoiy of this 
r(?ligion. The ChiiM'Se and Tibetan bo(.)ks 
contain mueli valuable information on HH‘se 
ju)ints. Among otluu* works in the uor(h(‘rn 
copy of the VV/yn/n/v/, common in the monas- 
teries of China and Ja[)a]), is om* which <*on- 
tains tliree translations from Sanskrit of the 
treat is(;, written l)y Vasumiti-a, on tin? 
eighteen schools, ^rhis V a s u m i t r a^ was one 
of the Buchiliist patriarehs who lived probably 
about tlie time of K a ii i s li k a , that is, as tar 
as we kiiosvat [iresent with any i*(*i'tainty, alxmt 
42 lU c.’® His aim was (‘vid<*iitly to reconcih; 
the differences that existiid in ti-aditions, cus- 
toms, and acknowledged sci’iptnrcs; and it was 
y)robably under his auspices, or by his inlluenei*, 
that the Great (hmncil was held tliat n*- 
arranged and revised the Buddhist ( anon as 
it is known in the North. There are three 
translations of this treatise into Chinese ; the 
first is anonymous, and is most obscure. The 
second is by CLin-ii, of tlie Tsin dynasty. Tlie 
third is by Hi wen Tbsang, of the Tang dynas- 
ty. It would bo rash to attempt a translation 

I bn VO rnn-flon 'o think that tbo Into prof. If. U. 
Wilson, a K^liolfiv ot profound l**arninj?, nnd also of jp ont 
cantioii nid reMorvf, had d«*ci>cr int^o those subjects 

than poiUaps auy othor European OrienUilist. 


BK.VL, B.A. 

1 of these tracts into English without aid or 
direct ion— nor Avon Id Hu* ))r(.‘S(‘nt writer have* 
niulei’takeu such a task - but, iinfortmiatelv, 
there is a, parallel t ranslat ion from Hu* I’il.ie- 
tan in Vhissiliefs fhslni'ij of ///o/'/A/.s’/z/ (^Si'cond 
Snpjilement, p. 222). dhiis t ra ii.slat ioii by the 
h*arned writer named above was pi'ejiarcd aft(?r 
careful comparison of the Tibetan text with 
j Hu* thr<‘e Chinese vm’sions. 'i'he n'snlf is no 
I doubt an ai*cnrat(', ihough mosi obscure, ri'jiro- 
j duel ion of the wt;rk by \’asamit.ra. It- may 
' perluqis he us(‘ful to a(t(‘!iq)t an iiuhqieiuU'ut 
I v(‘rsion of Hie thrci* (diiuesi* translations. Not 

I 

I that we can hope to r(*nder all plain, but with 
1 tin? purpost? of inducing scliolars in (diina to 
I lo<d\ Inlo this nuittcr, and eiulcavonr to throw 
sonic light on the subject by comparing Hicse 
translations niul working iii(h*pcnih‘iiHy in the 
production of others» 1hie matter may ajipear of 
little conseijiicnce to some, aiul needless labour 
to otlier.s, but in Hie prt*scnceof finds, whieli are 
daily coming to onr knowdi'dge, it b(*comcs 
almost tlu* duly of those who ain* interesti'd in 
the religions develo]nu(‘iit; of the Eastern mind, 
not only in India, but in other countries more 
or less alTc^'ted by Indian spoeulations, to sc'arcli 
out Hie causes and the cliaractcr of that deve- 
lopment, and so (•oniiect it with the ivligious 
mova'inents whi(-*h oi*cn]*rcd elsewlu?re about Hie 
sariK? time. We proceed to give jiart of tho 
translation by the anoiiynious (Jhiuese writer, 
and which staiuls first in the Buddhist Canon.* 


» hid. vt)l. lY, p. 

- By be in placed rutlu'r latex*. — En. f. A. 
^ Tlfls traiislutiou in demited ais C by VasBilief. 
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/}//. Acrofoit offho Kiijlifctru Prlucipal Schools 
of Btfddinsvi, from the. ori<jii\nl Treatise of 
VasamitrOj fraoshUvd into Chinese hy 
three srporale (iiitJuo's. 

I. A treatise on the eighteen seliools (trans- 
lator’s name unknown). 

In tlie loth seetirai of the Intter volnino of 
the wfi*lv known as the (.^liiei-ies of [ManjiiHri 
{^IniijrsrijHtriin'Irlichluif the siihject btnng “M’he 
tlivisioi) into schools.” | It is thus written :] 
At tills time M a n j u s r i qiiestloneil Ihnhlha 
thus: “ ^V"^()]■l(l-llonoHre^1 ! lOxplalinl jiray yon, 
what will la? the dilTcrent seliools into wliieli 
yonr followers will be separated in the future 
aft(‘r your Nirvit/m, and from what Original 
division these schools will Va* forme<l ‘t” 

Ihiddlm answensl Manjiisri thus: There 

will be twelve schools among my followei*'^ 
hercxifter, in which (the separait? interpretation 
of) my law Avill be preserved in the world. 
Tlu'se schools will be tlu' repositories of the 
divm-sitied fruits of my ScriptuiH'S ( /oVn/m.s'). 
williont priority or infeiaoi’ity just as the taste 
of sea-water is evia’y where tin* same — or as the 
twelvt' srnis of one man all honest and trius so 
will he tin? ex])osition of my doctrine advocated 
by i h('S(j schools. ]\lanjnsri ! the two original 
g(}rins of these si'parate schools will be found 
in till? rendering of rny d»)ctrine by the M a (i ii- 
y a n a ami the 1’ r a j Ti .'i [) a r a m i t a sysfmns. 
The Sravakas, I’ratyeka Ihnhlhas, an<l different 
Ihiddlnis (/.c., tin? doctrine wliich teaches these 
Ihrec^ degrees of religions advancement) will 
» ome from the Ih’ajhripiirainita. iManjusri! as 
earth, water, tire, wind an«l space compose the 
matei’ial and visilde imi verse, so the Mahayana 
and the Prajhaparamita i*onipose the material 
<kf the systinn in which thesa? dithnamt (h'grees 
of Sravakas, Pi'atycika-BiKhlluis, and Hmldhas 
are eidertaiiied.” 

^[anjusri asked Buddha this (jnestion: 

* This word moans t)»o jjfroat fMniffn’jnitioii, coMiposed of 
younj? and uld aliki*, Iht* yarm.' as tin* adinol of ‘‘ variouH 
iiud miscidln iic.nis Moral Itulrs..” — [(.'li, Kdd 

" 'fliis word tiicaiis the coTigrctrati -n of ohi nj(?u only, it 
js tht‘ saino as that which acknowledges the autimrity of the 
i>>ri'ji.n Ll) only. ^ 

” So t :ilh'd heeauso they agreed in tiuj main with the 
M.ihAsanirlhkas.- j Ch. Kil.] 

' I’rohi the nanic of the nuiHt'T who fonned it. — [Ch. Ed.] 
So (-alh'd from tho ^\farnous wisdom” of its founder. 
-:ch. Jvl ] 

So ealh'fl from the locality iti whieh the founder lived, 
*' So O!dlo«i from the locality in which the founder lived, 
bikevvir-e lrs»m the abode of tlio founder. 

So culled because tho foaudor of the ^cbool held tho 


“ World- honoured ! and by what names will 
theses schools b(? known?** • 

Buddha replied : “ Tho two schools first 

formed >viU be ‘ the M a h a s a m g h i k a s* and 
the Pi-li”' (t^thaviras). Within a hundred years 
iiftcr luy Nirrdoa a school wdllbc formed called 
‘ Yc‘b-wu-iir® [PkabhyohririkliAs (Biiruouf, tom. 

I, p. 357), or Pkavya v^aharikas (according to Vaa- 
siliefs liii llliism, l227, n.)]. Again, within a 
hundred yt^irs from the formation of this school, 
another willbe formeil ea lled'Ko-kiu-li’^LKukkn- 
likas]. Wii bin a Imiidivd yi?ars from this another 
scIioolAvili arisi' called To- man* ( Ihihusru tiyas). 
Within a hundred \eaa'S from this there will bo 
anotljcr school formed, called ‘ (die-tai-ho’^* 
[( luiitiya vadas’). Within another hundred years 
a school null arise called ‘ Eastern .Mountain’''^ 
[ Purvasailas ] . Within a h iindred yea rs another 
school w’ill arise from this called ‘ Northern 
Mouutain’^^ [Utiaraaailas ] . These seven schools 
come from the M a. lias a lii g h i k a s, and in- 
cluding the original Saiiigha, oj* congregation, 
they are elassificHl as eight schools. 

“ Pj’om till* S t h a v i r a s wcut; foimied cloven 
schools, Witliin a hnudrcil years from tlio 
origin of the above scliool, there arose another, 
called* Yoli-tsai-wu-iu’^''' (Sarvastivadas). With- 
in a hundred y(‘ars from (liis school proceeded 
anotlier, called ‘ yrni-slian'^’'* (fraimavatibs). 
Within a hundred years from this school another 
will arise, called ‘V a t s i p ii t ri y a (sons of 
tho calf). Wilbiri a Imndred years after this 
anotliersidmol called ‘ 1 ) h a r m o 1 1 a r i y a 
Within a liuudvial years from this another (called 
‘ B h a d r a y a n i y a s.’^° Wii. bin a hundred 

years from this school will come another called 
‘ Yili-tsai-slio-kwei''’ (Sammatiyas). Within a 
hundred y(‘ars another school willari.se from tliis, 
called ‘ Jiug-shair^" (Jnngle-hiil, i.c., 8han- 
iiagarika). Within a hundred years after this 
arose another scliool called ‘ I’ai-puh-ho-ki’^® 

poeitivo oxiatcnco of all things in the three worlds.— 
tcii. Ed.] 

So called from the abodes of the founder. 

From tbn nariin of the fourjdor. 

From tho name of tho founder. 

From the nanu? of tho founder. 

So called from the groat esteem in which the master 
wna held among men. 

So called from tho charaot.or of the place where the 
founder lived. The name in Sanskrit liow'cver means 
“ <»f six towns,” and so in Tibetan ; see Vassiliof, p. 231. — 

J. B. . 

So called because the founder of this school was, 
when a child, ca?:t into a well hy hia mother, and when his 
father sent to recover his body he w-as found uninjured. 
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(MaliisilHakas). Within a hundred ytjjirs from 
this arose the sehool called ‘ (Dliarma- 

guptus). Wi^iu a Ijiiiidred ^\x>ars another 
school arose called ‘ JCa-hi-pi'*‘ ( Kasyapiyas). 
Within a hundred years from this anotlier 
school arosi^ uarnod ‘ Sioon-to-lo-ku’“* (Samkaii- 
tikus or Santnintikas). The above ani tin? 
eleven schools derived from the S t h a v i r a s, 
and including their mother-school, comprise 
twelve distinct bramdies.” 

Buddha S[)oke the following tjuthas : — 

“ The school of the Mahrisauighikus 
Will divide into sev(m parts, 

1'ho Stliaviras into eleven, 

1'his is wliat we term Iho twelves schools,*^ 

Th(i eighteen including tlie two original, 

All these will arise from the Mahayana, 

Whieh admits of neither aUlrination or contra- 
die tion. 

Now I say that in future time will appear, 

The miscellaneous writings of tlie Master Kuma- 
raji va 

After th {3 cessation (ui rod tin) of tlie true Law, 
Just ont3 hundrcid years; 

And by tliese various produetions 

1Mi.e true Law will be gradually destroyed, 

Kveryoiio formi»ig his own views, 

Founding tlnnr 0[nnions on heterodox sects, 
Despising that Avhieh ought to be Iionoured. 

A r(J)el lions and diseojitcnted tone will arise 
iiut now the Sntntfi alone are tin; ground 
On whiidi to build the doctrine of Buddha., 
Relying on the former truths. 
iSeeking a foundation on this .solid basis, 

Is lik(' in the nniltitiido of sand pai’ticles 
Seeking for the true gold. 

Tims bave 1 lieard former sa,g('s, 

W^h(/ appear like suns among men.” 

*'()no hundred and sixteen yasars aft<*r tlui 
NiriJUffn of Buddha (/// n) eitycalletl‘ l-ia-tuh,’ 
(/for 7^1, therefore erpiivalent to l^i-ta-fiih, 
t,c.s Patalipiitra) there shall be a king called 
‘ A-yu’ (Asoka. ) who shall gather (as in a scpiare) 
the whole of Jambudwipa as bis empire. In 
his time the division (if the great eongrtjgation 
into schools sliall begin. Tin ri? .shall nri.se «a 
Bhikshn calli d * Neng’ (abhi), and another called 
* Yin-utT (N idiina), and another ( 3 alled * M’o-rnan’ 
(BAhusrutiya ?)— those shall assert the necessity 

The f andor’a n;niie. 

** Th(.* foundiVs name. * 

Thtt foauOdr rested his deduotiQns on the Sdtras. 


of teaching five propositions as a basis For 
ndigious instruction. The five points arc' 
the.se : — 

JVoflt juid increase from otliers. 

Jguorauce. 

Donht. 

Words a(;eordiiig to the religions form a he 

To obtain reason. 

“ It was From a consideration of the.se (pics- 
tioiis that the first two schools aro.se, to wit, 
the M a. h ii s a lii g h i k a s and t he S t h a- 

V i ra 

“Jn the middle of the century (joU<nrltnj) 
th(j MahasiiiiighikAs ofluu’ schools aro.se as 
follows:- — '1) ‘ YTh-sliwo' I Lkavya valiarikas ,, 
(2) ‘ Chu-.shai-kari-shwo’ ( Lokottaravadins j, 

(\V) ‘ Kiu-ku’ |(loknlikas or Kukkutikas j. 

Again, In the niiddh‘ of accntiiry or .so after th(^ 
iM alias irh'jihlkas will originate other schools, 
eall(‘d ‘ Slii-chi-lun.‘*^ 

“Again, in the middle of tbe two hundred 
years, the heretical followers of the M a. ha- 
de V a, Liking on theinselvivs (he vows of religi- 
ons ascetics, fixed tliiu'r abodes in Mount (diaitiya. 
Again, from the Mahasaiiighikas arose three 
otlna* schools, viz. (3ie-tika, ‘ liuh-pi-lo' ( Apa ra), 
and lit tarasaila. Thus from tlu^ Mah.'isaiiighika. 
aro.se nine schools, viz. (I) MahAsainghikas, (2) 
FkavyavahArika, (3) Lokotturavadin, (d) (loku- 
lika, (5) Bahiisrutiya, ((>) 8hi-chi, (7) Van-ka, 
(8) llo-lo, (1)) Uttara.saila. 

“ In the middle of tla^* three hundred years 
from the Stiiavira, school, arose from contro- 
I versies connectcMl vvitli the Fa non of th(‘ 

! Ahhidhnrnia. (iilT(:‘rei|t schools, as follows : (1 ) 
i S a r V A s t i v a d i u, also called 1 let uvada, f 2 ) 

I ir aiinavatas. In t he middh'of the three hn ml ihmI 
I years again there aro.s(* anotlier sidiool called 
I V" A t s i p u t r i y A s, from this school sprang 
i another, called l) h a r m a g u p t a (or Dharinol - 
; tariyas), aindlu'r called 15 li a d r Ay a n ly a s, 

‘ and ag*ain,^anol her called Mi-li (where// iS (*vi- 
dmitly u mi.stake for //), otherwi.se iiaimMl San- 
mi-ti (Saminaliyas), another school called the 
seliO(dof the six cities (Sha nnagarikas). Again, 
in tlie three linndreth year, the 8arvAstivA(1ins 
produc.ed aiiot ftcr. school, viz., Ma h i s A s a ka 
from which sjirang the I) h a i* m a g n p t a s (so 
called from tlie Master of the school, whose name 

1'Ijal ia till* t\v(‘lvr Hrbonls tlmt sprung from Un* Ma- 
linsiliuvirtU. in “ blgli-mit.” 

** I eauuot explain this title at present. — 8. B. 
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was In-clil-lin).®® Again, in this thrco hnndrecltli 
ynur, another school sprang from the SarvAsti- 
vadins, called Yan-li-sha (Varsha), likewise 
named K A s y a p i y a s. In the four hundredth 
year from the SarvAslavAdins sprang another 
Si’hool called 8cng-kai-lin-to (SaiiikrAnti), so 
c.alled from tlie name of its founder Yeou-lo-lo 
(tTttara), tliis school was also known as 
S a n t r A n t i k a. 

“ Idms, from the scliool of tlie M a h A s t h a- 
viras l>raiichcd oJI twelve scliools, viz. (1) 
M a li A s t li a v i r a s, (2) II a i m a v a t a s, (.*1) 
S a I* A s t i V Adi n s, (4) V A t s i ])u t r i y A s, 

]-) Ji a r m o 1 1 a r i y a s, ( (>) H h a d r A y a ji i y a s, 
(7) 8aiii ma 1 1 \ as, (8) The scliool of six 
C\{ ies, (It) M a h 1 s A s i k JI s, (10) D h a r m a- 
g ii }) t a s, (11) K A s y ji j) i y a s ; (1 2) »Sau - 
t r A li t i k a s.” 

\V’(* will now ])rocced to speak of the distin- 
guishing tents of these VJirious schools, Loth to 
their radical difl‘erences and also those hekU^ 
in CO in in on. 


The folloAving schools, MahasAriighikas, Eka- 
vyavahArikas, Lokottaras, Kukkiitikas, hold the 
vioAVH we arc about to mention, ’^hey all say that 
the traditions respecting the Bnddhus having 
been born into the world (as men) are incoi*- 
rect— that the law is T a t li A g a t a , and tlie on ly 
one ill the AvorJd. 44icy all say thjit the (system 
of rclifj ion knoivnas) ‘ turning the Wheel of the 
Luav ’ is at an end. They say that “ things exist,” 
“ relatjonsliifis exist,” “truth exists.” They 
say tlijit TatliAgata is iidinitely extended, im- 
measurably glorious. (4(‘rnjil in duration, that 
to his power of recollection (nim^ smnti), his 
power of fjiilh (sraddlinlmJa), his experience ot 
joy, and his life, then' is no end ; he sleeps not, 
he speaks, asks, reflects not ; tlu'y sjiy tluit his 
existence is ever one and uniform (one heart), 
tluit all things born mjiy olitain didiverjince by 
Iniving his instruction, that in his essentiTil 
existence (one heart, chichifta) TatliAgata com- 
]>n‘hends all subjects (laivs) in a moment by his 
own wisdom. 


FOLKLORE IN THE PANJAB. 

NOTES COLLECTED HY Mu.s. E, A. STEEL. WITH ANNOTATIONS BY LIEUT. U. C. TEMPLE, 

B.S.C., F.ILG.S., M.H.A.S., 

{Vontinued from j). 282.) 


No. T). — Folk- Tam:. 

J>oi iiyan llddshah^iali, — Princess Aubergine, 


Once upon a time tlnj^'e lived a poor Brah- 
man .and his Avife, so poor that they A"cry often 
ilid not know- wdiere to turn for a meal. 

One day in the jangal he saw a Baingaii 
plant. He dug it up, planted it by bis cottage 
dtior, and Avatered it. It grew wonderfully, and 
by and bye bore one large Jiaingan fruit. 

,\t la.st a day came when ilicrc was ab.so- 
liitely noibiiig in tlie bouse to eat. 8o the 
jbalnnan said — Wife, pick the baingan, and get 
il ready for dinner. 4Micn tbo BrAbnmni took 
a knife and cut the baingan fruit off : a.s she did 
.so she thonght she heard a sort of moan (!omo 
from the tree. However she sat ulowm, and 
licgan to pcol the baingan, when she hear<l a 
tiny voice, say quite distinctly “Take care 
]>lfase ! oh do take care ! peel more gently, or 
the knife Avill run into mo.” The BrAhinanl 
Avjis terribly pci'plcxcd, but slic peeled ixa gently 
MS she could, and Avhen she got througli the 

Vide VaHfiilief, p. 232 n. .5. 

*'** So 1 would traiiHlute Chung-kan.*’ 

> u I j » Ij B iin<,an BM$hAhiMt~Vtva- 

ces.-! Auborgiue. B-iiufjan, uLo baigan and and 


rind, Jo ! out stepped the most beautiful little 
princess you over saw. 

The poor couple had no children, so they 
Avore delighted, and ehorished her a.s their owm, 
giving her the name of Prince.ss Aubergine. 

Noav a king lived close by who luid a beanti- 
fnl Avife and seven young sons. By chance a 
slave girl from the piihice Avent into the Brah- 
man ^s hut to ask for fire, and saw^ the beautiful 
Aubergine. 8o she went home, and said to lier 
mistress, “ Ob, in a hovel yonder, lives a prin- 
cess so beautiful that if my lord the king 
clapped eyes on lior for a moment, you would 
soon bo forgotten.” This put tlio queen, Avho 
AA^as a sorceress, into a foai’ful rage, and she set 
about in her mind, to lay a trap for the 
beauLifiil Princess Aubergine. If sbo could only 
get her into the palace, she felt sure she could 
juanago to destroy her. So she sent a message to 
say filio had heard much of Princess Auborgine^s 
beauty, and Avould like to sec it for herself. 

Now the princess was vain of her beauty, so 

BbanlA is tbo cgg-jdanl, in Fronch auhorgine : scientific 
name — Solan. it m midongeu'f , It is usually called Brinjdl 
by Europea As in India. This story abounds in various forms 
in the I’anjAb ; tli,o version boro given was taken from an old 
woman at KasAr near LAhdr, of PAtbiA origin.— R. 0. T. 
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she, nothing loth, wont to tho palace. The 
queen pretended to he wonder-struck, and 
said, ‘‘Now you must never leave me. You 
aro only fit to live in a palace. You are my 
sister henceforth.” So tho Princess Aubergine, 
nothing loth, stayed, and they exchangtid 
veils and became sisters.* 

Hut the queen saw at a glance that Princess 
Aubergine was no human bcing^ but a fairy. 
Therefore she laid strong spells upon her 
while she slept, and asked “Now tell me true, 
in what thing does j^our life lie Then the 
Princess, spell-bound, answered : “ In the life of 
your eldest son. Kill him and I too will die.” 
So the wicked queen went next day to vvhoi'o 
her young son was sleeping, and killed him 
with her own hand. Then she sent tho slave girl 
to Princess Aubergine’s apartments to see if 
she too were dead, but tho girl returned, saying 
“Slie i.s alive and well, reading her Kaldm-aU 

Then the wicked queen was greatly iueensed, 
and laid st ronger spells on the princess, asking 
her again — “ Now tell me true, in what thingdoes 
your life lie?” And sh(3 answered, “ In the life 
of your second son. Kill him, and I too shall 
die.” So the queen next day killed her second 
son with her own hands, and sent the .slave girl 
to SCO if Princess Auhergino was also dead. 
Blit tho .slave girl returiUHh saying “ hibe is alive 
and well, reading her Then the 

<|neen was enraged and threw stronger spells on 
the poor princess, and iliis time whom the queiui 
asked, “ Now tell me true, in what thing di>C3 
\our life lie?” she an.swered “In tho life of 
your third son,” and so It liapjienod every day, 
till all the queen’s seven young sons were killed. 

riicn th(^ queim summoned u}) all her ait, 
and laiil smdi strong spells on the Princess 
Aubergine that she could no longer resist thorn, 
but wben the queen asked, “ Now tell me true 
in wbat thing docs your life lie?” she sobbed 
and moaned-— “ III a river far from here, lives 
a tisli rod and grcim. Inside the fish you’ll tirui 
a bumble bee, inside the bumble bee there is a 

® Araongst the woiuori of the TaiijAb a formal oxcharrtro 
of veilrt and drinkinf? Tiiillc toffoiliyr from one eup w tho 
common way of swearing fnmulabip.-' P. A. H. 

® AdatnzMf descended from Adam 

human. U « T. 

kal& -uUtah, that is God’s W4)rd, tho 

Qunh}, This is another proof of the pjixture of Hinduism 
and Muliammadamsm in the PaioAb among the lower 


tiny box, and in that box is tho ‘nine lakh’ 
necklace.® Put it on and 1 shall die.” 

So wdien tho king re turned from hunting, and 
came to visit the epiecn, she In^gan to sob and ery . 

“ IV hat i.s tho matter, my queen ?” asked he. 

“Oh my life is wasUrd. I had better die,” 
sobbed she. 

“ Not so,” answered ho, “ toll mo what it is 
yon xvant.” 

Then s]u3 told him her life was bitter to lier 
unless she possessed the “ niue-lakb neekliKur.” 

“ Hut whore is it to bo found,” said lu?. 

So she said: “In a river far from horo livos 
a fisli. In th(3 fisli is a bunihlo bee, in the bee a 
box, and inside the box tho nimr lAkfi neoklaee.” 

Now the king was kind to his wife, and 
griov(?d sineei’ely for the loss of his seven young 
sons, who, the ijiieon said, had died suddenly of 
an infectious disease, and being anxious to 
comfort her, ho ordered all tho fislionnon in the 
kingdom to lish for the queen’s red lish. And 
when it was caught ho had it opened, and sure 
enough inside was tho buniblo bee, and inside the 
bco was tho box, and inside the box the niuo-lakh 
neeklaeo. So tlio queen put it on and was happy. 

Now when Princess Aubergine had told her 
secret, she knew lier life was gone, so slie 
returned sadly to tho Hrahnian’s Imt. Slio told 
tho kind old ponplo she would soon die, ami 
begged thoni not to burn or bury her body. 
“ This is what you must do,” slie saitl, “ dress 
mo in ray finest clothcB, scatter llowors ou my 
bed, and carry mo to the wildest jangal. Place 
tho bed on tho ground, and Imlld a mud wall 
round ii. so high that no one can see over. .Ind 
leave mo tliero.” 

So when she died (which she did at the very 
moment the wieki'd (pieen put on the nino-lakh 
necklace) tho old Hraliinans did wliat iVineess 
Aubergine had told tlieni. Tlien the queen sent 
tho slave girl to the Hralnnau’.H house lo see 
if Aubergine were really dead and buried. Slu^ 
returned .saying “she is ((cud, but not burnt 
or buried; they liave carried licr out to the 
jangal, and built u mud wall round her b(‘d 


clasHOfi bofon* for boro wo luivo n girl brotight up 

ill a llrahmau’s luniso roading Ibo ! - K. C. T. 

Nacdit-khd h<%i\ flu* uitio lAkli uookln/’i*, 

this fjibuloiis m’okluoo of niuo lAkliM of rup(*(M iipponrM tn 
bavo no partiouliir st<iry uttnob<'d to it, imd ia usod iu :i 
vague way a« wx* would tho “ jibilosophcr’s BtoMo.’* 
Tho nockhioo i.s well known in the Paajnb and occurs in 
mauy of iho folk talcs. — K. C. T. 
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and there she lies beautiful as the moon.*’ The 
queen was not satisfied, but she could do no more. 

Now the king grieved for his fine young sons, 
and every day to try and forgot his grief he 
went out hunting. Then said the queen, “ Oh 
my lord, hunt if it pleases you to the east, and 
to the west, and to the south, but towards the 
north do not hunt or evil may befall you/* This 
she said for fear ho should find the dead 
Princess Aubergine who lay towards the north. 
Now one day the king hunted to the east and 
the west and the south, but no game was to be 
found, so, without thinking of what the queen 
had said, ho wandered alone to the northwards. 
Soon ho saw a curious high enclosure with 
no door, and he wondered what it was ; he 
climbed over, and lo 1 there on a bed decked 
with flowers lay the Princess Aubergine beauti- 
ful as the moon, or lovelier than any living 
woman. He could not believe she was dead, 
he became so enamoured of her beauty that he 
stayed beside her all clay, praying and beseech- 
ing her to open her eyes. At night he returned 
to the palace, but with the dawning ho took 
his bow, saying ho was going out hunting alone, 
and ran to Aubergine. So ho passed day after 
day kneeling by her bed, weeping and besooeh- 
ing her to rise. Now after nine months had 
gone by, he one day found tho most beautiful 
little boy imaginable lying by the side of tho 
dead Aubergine. Ho wjis astonished, but taking 
the infant in his arms, lib cared for it all day, and 
at night gave it back to its dead mother. After 
some time it began to talk, and one day the 
king said to it “ Is your mother always dead ?** 
Then tho child answei’ed “ No ! at night she 
is alive, and caves for me as you do in the 
day.** Then tho king bid the child ask liis 
mother what made her die. The next day the 
boy answered “ It is the nine- lakh necklace 
which the queen wears. At night she takes it 
off, and hangs it up beside her. [riion my 
mother becomes alive again, but dies when the 
queen pats on tho necklace next morning.** 
At this the king was puzzled, and said, “ Ask 
your mother to-night whose son you are.** 

Next day the boy answered ‘‘‘Mother bids 

WESTERN CHALUKYA 
At p. 96 of Vol. VIII is given a transcription 
and translation of a grant of A m b er a. By an 
oversight the faosixnilea of the plates^ were*" not 


me say 1 am your son, sent to console you for 
tho loss of the seven fair sons the queen foully 
murdered for the sake of Princess Aubergine.*' 
Then the king was very wroth, and said to 
tho boy, “ Ask your mother to-night how I am to 
recover the necklace from tho wicked queen, 
and punish her.’* 

Next day the boy said — “ Mother says I am 
the person to take the necklace from the queen, 
only do you carry me to tho palace to-night.** 
So the king carried his little son back to the 
palace, and told all the courtiers that tho child 
was his heir. Then the queen became mad 
with jealousy, especially when she thought of 
her own seven dead sons, and she determined 
to poison the child. So she prepared some 
beautiful poisoned sweetmeats, and caressed’ the 
boy, saying, “ Here my son, eat these.” But the 
child said “ No, I will not eat them unless you 
let mo play with that beautiful necklace you 
wear round your neck.** 

The queen was determined to poison the 
child, and seeing no other way of inducing him 
to eat the sweetmeats, she gave him the 
necklace ; no sooner had he got it than lie 
fled away so fast that no one could catch him. 
Ho ran to where tho Princess Aubergine lay 
dead, and threw it round her neck ; she imme- 
diately became alive again, lovelier than ever. 
Then tho king came and asked her to go to 
the palace as his wife, but she said — “ I will 
never come until tho wicked queen is dead, she 
would only murder mo and my son. This is 
what you must do. Dig a deep ditch on tho 
threshold of tho door, fill it with scorpions and 
snakes, fling tho wicked queen into it, and bury 
her alive. Then I will walk over her grave and 
be your wife/* 

So the king had the ditch dug and filled with 
scorpions and snakes. Then he went to his wife, 
and said, “ Como and see something wonderful * 
but she suspecting a trick would not come. 
Then they seized and bound her and flung 
her into the ditch amongst tho scorpions and 
snakes, and covered her over with earth. Then 
Princess Aubergine and her son walked over 
the grave, and lived happily ever after. 

GRANT OP AMBERA. 
lithographed in time for that volume. They 
are now given in the accompanying plate for 
purposes of paleeograpUie oomparidon.-^En, 
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TaBKA$lKA;» 

BY PBOYBSSOE F. MAX MULLEB, OXFOBB. 


^ ^he pttblioation of thig anoient commontarj* on 
grammar has long formed a deaideraium 
oi Sanskrit scholarship^ and it reflected great 
credit on the editors and publishers of the Pandit 
that they resolved on bringing out this text in 
the numbers of their journal. We are surprised 
that their journab whioh contained so many valu- 
able articles and editionea inincipea of Sanskrit 
texts, should have met with so little support in 
India and Europe that it had to bo discontinued, 
it may be said that the Sanskrit texts were not 
always edited according to the strictest rules of 
European criticism, and that some of them hardly 
deserved to be drawn from the shelves of native 
libraries. Nevertheless, the Pandit was a truly 
useful journal, welcome to all Sanskrit scholars, and 
its discontinuance is deeply regretted by those who 
have the progress of Sanskrit scholarship at heart. 

The text of the KdUkd was one of the last works 
published in the Pandit, and it has since been 
issued by itself in two volumes. There are few 
grammatical works which have been edited with 
greater care than has been bestowed on the KdHkd 
by Pandit B§*las&stri ; and he deserves the thanks 
of all scholars in India and Europe who look on 
a right understanding of Pdnini as the only safe 
foundation of Sanskrit scholarship. Perhaps the 
best return we can make to him is a slight contri- 
bution towards fixing the date of this important 
grammar, the authors of which have been referred 
by different writers to dates varying from the 
seventh to the fourteenth centuries a,d. 

Prof. Boohtlingk, in the Introduction to his 
edition of Grammar (p. liv.), referred the 

KdHkd Vtiiii to about the eighth century, on the 
supposition that Vamana, the authdi* of the KdHkd, 
could be proved to bo the same as the Vdmana 
who is mentioned in the Chronicle of Kasintra 
(iv. 49d). The evidence on which that careful 
scholar relied was as follows : — Kahlana Pandit, 
the author of the Itdjataranglnt, is evidently an- 
xious to do full justice to Jaydptda, who, after the 
battle of Pushkalebra, recovered the throne of his 
father, and became a patron of literature. Ho 
mentions, therefore, in full detail his exertions for 
the restoration of grammatical studies in Ka^mfra, 
and particularly the interest he took in a new 
edition, as we should call it, of Patafijali’s Mahd- 
hhdahja. Ho then passes on to give the names 
cf other learned men living at bis Court, such 
as Kashtra (author of Dhdtutarangini according 


to Buhler), Hamodaragupta, Manoratba, Sankha- 
datta, ChAtaka, Saudhimat, and YAmana. This 
Vamana was supposed to bo the author of the 
Kdiikd. But if this YAmana had been the author 
of the KdHkd Vriiti — that is to say, of a completo 
commentary on Panini’s Grammar — would not 
Kahlana have mentioned him as connected with 
the revival of grammatical learning in KaiSmira, 
instead of putting his name casually at the end of 
a string of other names ? 

It ought to bo stated that Prof. Boohtlingk has 
himself surrendered this conjectnro. There is no 
better foundation for another conjecture, first 
started by Wilson [Aaiat, Res. vol. XY, p. 55), that 
the \ amana hero mentioned at the Court of 
JayApida was the author of a set of poetical S^Uraa 
and of a Vritti or gloss upon them. The uuteiia- 
bility of that view lias been fully shown by 
Dr. Cappollcr in the Introduction to his edition 
of Yainana’s Kavydlankitra-vritti (Jena, 1875). 
Vamana, the author both of the text and of the 
gloss of this work, quotes S^Adraka, the author of 
the Mnchchhakaflkd ; KalidAsa, the author of the 
^akmdald, UrvaH, Mdlavika, MeghadiVa, Kumdru'- 
aamhhava, and Raghuvarn^a ; Amaru, Bhavabhfiti, 
MAglia, the ITariprahodha, the Ndnuimdld, Kd- 
•mandakanUl, VUdkhiht, and KavirAja. Now if this 
KavirAja is inteuilod for tho author of the 
Rd-ghnvapdndaviiia, this would be sufficieut to place 
VArnana at least after 1000 A.n., wliilo JayApida, 
his supposed patron, diSd in 77(5 A.n, 

After having assigned to VMmana, the author of 
the Kdvydlankdra, his datcjiii tho twelfth century, 
Dr. Cappeller proceeds to identify this YAmatia 
with YAmana, the author of the KdHkd VrltH, 
llis arguments, however, are hardly convincing ; 
ho relies chiefly on a statement of BAlasAstrin, in 
the Introduction to his edition of the KdHM, where 
that scholar spenks of a third YAmana, a poet, 
who wrote tho LokottaralaUia, in MaharAshtra, 
and places him in Saka 1595, ic,, 1673 a.d., adding 
that tho grammarian YAmana lived 500 years 
earlier, i.e., 1173 a.d. If Prof. Weber states that 
BAlasAstrin assigns tho grammarian YAmana to 
tho thirteenth century [lIisK of Sanak, Lit, p. 226) 
this must refer to some other paper which has 
escaped my notice. BAlasAstrin, however, gives no 
evidence in support of his statement, nor does ho, 
so far as I am aware, over hint at YAmana, the 
grammarian, being tho same as YAmana, tho 
rhetorician. 


^ > Tbit pAper appeared in y/itf of Sopt. 26, and ApfeonVww, by Pandit VAmana and J^Aditya. Edited by 

Oct. 2. 1880. aufit ruptoduood hero at rerised by the Patvlit BAlaiAatrl, Profeasor of Hindu Law in the Santknt 

• College, Benaret. (Benarot, 1876, 1878.) 
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Prof. Gk)ldfltucker, in a similar manner — that is, 
without producing sufficient eridence— referred 
y^mana, the grammarian, to the same recent 
period as the Siddhdnta-Kammdi, N&gesa, Puru- 
shottaraa, and other grammarians ( Golds tiickor* 
Pdnini, p. 89)— theroforo to a period later than 
the thirteenth century. 

Before we try to fix the date of Vdmana, the 
author of the KiUikd Vrlltiy it will bo necessary to 
determine, first, whether he was the only author 
of that book. Colebrooke, Gramruar,^, 

ix) spoke of the Kd^ikd as the work of Jaydditya, 
or Vamana JayMitya. Bala.sristrin, the editor 
of the KdSikd, fchouglit likewise at first that 
Viiniana and »ra5^iulitya, who arc mentioned us the 
authors, were one and the same person {Paudit, 
June 1878, p. 20. 1. 0). Ho found, however, after- 
wards tliat Bhattojidikshita, the author of the 
Hiddhdnta-Kaamudif clearly distinguishes between 
the opinions of Jay/lditya and V^lmana (Sfitra v. 
4, 42 ; ed. Tarkavficluispati, vol. I, p. 727) ; and ho 
might have Icari^; the same from Prof. Aufreclit’s 
oxocllont; edition of the Tlnddl SMraa (Prof. p. xv ; 
SAtnii. 52). Balassistriu afterwards assigned the 
first, second, fifth, and sixth book.s to Jayaditya, 
the rest to Vrunana, while in an ancient MS. of 
the KiUikd, di.scovcrod by Dr. Biililer in Ka.4inir 
{Jo'irnal of fho Bomhaij Branch of iha H. A, S,, 1877, 
]). 72), the first four odhifdiias are ascribed to 
.TavAdityii, the last four to VAmana. (See also 
Kielhorii, Kdttfd//aria and PatanjBl, p. 12, note.) 
1’he evidence is therefore decidedly in favour of 
Vamana and .Tayfiditya beifig two different persons 
and joint author.s of the KdSlkd. The next que.s- 
tion is, can wo detcrmiinp their date, or at loa.st the 
date of one of them ? 

I n the rrofacc) to the sixth vohime of my edi- 
tion of the (p. xxix.), 1 endeavoured to 

show that the stiitomeiib made by Bhattojidiksliita 
in the f:iahdakau!ituJdia, and%y the author of the 
Manoramd, viz., that Viuimna, whoso fixme had 
been eclipsed by Yopadeva, had boon brought 
forward again by Madlmva, was so far confirm- 
ed by the commentary on the Jlig-Vcda, that 
Vopadeva is nowhere quoted by Abldliava, while 
Vilmana is ij noted at least once iu the com- 
lYieutary on the Rhj-Vr.da, and more, frequently 
in Sdyana’s DhdtuvrittL BdlassisLrin conclud- 
ed rightly from that verse that Vamana must 
he older than Atadhava, 1350 a.d., and older 
than Vopadeva, twelftl) century I added that 
Sayana quotes both Haradatta, the^ author of the 
Padanianjari, an exposition of the Kdtdkd, and 
Nyaaakara, i.-e., Jiiiendra, the author of the Nydsa 
or Kd^ikd-vrltli-pahjikd. This last book is likewise 
quoted by t])e author of a commentary called tho 
KdvyakdmadhenUf probably the work of Vopadeva, 


BO that tho interval between the authorBofthe 
Kdkikd and those who could quote from comment* 
aries on their works must be extended accordingly. 

This was the state of unoertd.inty in which the 
date of tho KdSikd had to bo left. It must be 
earlier than tho twelfth century** (Burnell, Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammarians, p. 92); “ it is not 
a raodorii work** (Buhler, Zoc. ciZ., p. 73). Such 
wore the last utterances of two of tho most com- 
petent judges. 

One other argument in favour of the compara- 
tively early date of Vamana and Jayfi-ditya should 
not be passed over. It was produced by Bdla^As- 
trin, who showed that both were evidently Jainas, 
or, what is tho same with him, Bauddhas. Like 
tho Amarakosha, tho Kdsikd begins without any 
invocatiou or exposition of tho character of the 
book, a custom always observed by orthodox 
writers. Secondly, tho authors of the Kdkikd 
actually alter tho text of Paniiii, which no ortho- 
dox Brdhman would venture to do. In SiBra iv. 
2, 43, they insert sahdya, writing yrdmajanahaii- 
dhusahiyehhyas ial instead of lYinini’s grdmajana’- 
haudhiihliyas ial. Thirdly, they (piote instances 
referring to Buddhist literature, which, again, no 
rcspociablc writer would do. ‘When giving an 
instance of tho use of tho vorb in the Ahnann- 
2mta, meaning “ to bo honoured,” they .say, 
“ Chfirva is honoJJred in tho Lolalyata school.’* 
This Chdrva (Chfirvaka P) i.s said to be a name of 
Buddha, and moans here a Buddhist teacher, who 
is honoured in the Lokayata school. An orthodox 
^vritcr would have quoted authorities from ortho- 
dox, never from nihilistic, schools. And Bfila- 
sastriii adds that there were other distiiigui.shod 
grammarians too at that time who wore Jninas — 
for instance, the author of the Nydsn, Jinendra- 
buddlii — but that their works wero afterwards 
eclip.sed l>y those of orthodox grammarians,. such as 
Bhattojidikshita, Haridikshita, NAgesabhat^, &c. 

After, thus having established two points — 
viz., that Vamana and JayAdil-ya were joint authors 
of the KdSikd, and that they were Jainas or 
Baiiddha.s, wo return to the (juestion as to their 
probable ago. Much light on Indian chronology 
has been received, as is weB known, from Chinese 
writers, whether from translators of Sanskrit 
texts, or from travellers, such as Fa-Hian, Sung- 
ynn, Iliwen-Thsang, and others. Meeting in 
Mr. Beal’s Catalogue of the Buddhist TripUaka 
(p. 94) with the title of a work called Nan-hae-ki- 
kwoi’chouon, being “Records concerning Visits 
and Returns to tho Southern Seas,*’ I consulted 
Mr. Kasawara on tho contents of the work. Ho 
informed me that it was written by I-tsing, ono 
of tho be§t-known Chinese pilgrims, who left 
Guanchau, in jOhina, in tho eleventh lunar mouth 
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of the year 671 a.b., arrived at T&mralipti, ia 
India, after a long voyage, in the second month 
of 673, and started from that placo for N&landa 
in the fifth month of the same year. After the 
lapse of some years, ho returned to TAmralipti, 
and sailed to Si-ri-fa-sai, in the Southern Sea 
countries. 

It seems that ho wrote his book, “ The Accounts 
of Buddhist Practices sent, being entrusted to 
one who returns to China, from the Southern 
Sea Countries,” in Si-ri-fa-sai, for ho generally 
compares the practices of India with those of the 
Southern Sea couiitrios. llis work consists of 
two volumes, containing four books and forty 
chapters. Though ho does not mention how long 
he was in India, } et, as ho rol’ers to the usurper 
Queen, Tsak-tin-mo-hau, whoso date is 090, wo see 
that he must then liavo been absent from China 
twenty yiNars, and have spent eighteen years in 
India. Wo may gather, in fact, from remarks 
occurring in his work that ho was born about (535, 
tliat he left China in 671, arrived at 'ramralipti in 
673, and was still absent in 690, at the time of tho 
usurpation of Queen T\sak-tin-mo-hau. Tliat 
usurpation lasted till 705, when tho Tang dynasty 
was restored. It is stated elsewhere that I-tsing 
died in 713, 79 years old, and that lie had returned 
to China in 095. 

In the thirty-fourth chapter of his work T-t.sing 
treats of learning in the West, and chiefly of 
grammatical science, tho S^thdavtdjjdt one of tho 
live ridyde or sciences. Ho gives tho namo 
Vydkarana, grammar, and then proceeds to speak 
of live works, gonorally called grammar in India. 

I. The first is called elementary slddluuda^ 
and Vjegins with nidiLhi ritufu . It was originally 
taught by Mahesvara, and is learnt by heart by 
eliildren when they are six years old. Tliey learn 
it in six months. 

Most likely this refers to the iS/ra 
granted by tho favour of Mahesvara. But , Irom 
the description given, this aldilhdida must have 
contained much more than the fourteen Siua Sdtras. 
‘^Tliero aro forty-nine letter.-,’' 1-tsiiig writes, 
** the compoHiids of which arc divided into eighteen 
sections, nnd of which altogetlicr more than 
10,000 words are formed. I’hese words aro ar- 
ranged in 30(1 slokas, of thirty-two .syllable.s 
each.” 

II. The second grammalical work is called 

8'dtni, the foundation of all grammatical science. 
It is tho work of Pilnini, and contains 1,000 slokas. 
Ho was inspired by Mahesvara, and is said to 
have boon endowed with three eyes. Children 
begin to learii it when they are eight years old, and 
learn it in eight T ionths. • 

III. jDhdtu, This consists 1,000 Mokas, 


and treats of grammatical roots. Evidently a 
Bkdiupdtha* 

IV. Three so-called Kh lias -.--{I) AshtadJidiu, 
consisting of 1,000 slokas (on declension and 
conjugation); (2) jlfaa-c/nt, consisting of 1,000 
slokas (on Kfit suffixes P) ; (3) T/nddl, consi.stiiig 
of 1,000 slokas (ou lJnA.di suffixes). 

Boys of ten years learn these parts of grammar, 
and finish them after three years. 

Without dwelling on some difficult question.s 
connected with these /v7u7as— wliicli are rightly 
rendered by ” uncultivated pieces of land” — wo 
proceed at once to No. V., which is called 
Sdtra, a coinmentary on tho foregoing Sutra, 
We are told that “ it is tho best among tho many 
commentaries. It contains 18,000 slokas, citing 
the words of the Sdfray and explaining iutricato 
matters very clearly. It exposes the laws of tlie 
universe and tho precepts of HoavTii and man. 
Boys of fifteen begin to study tliis commentnry, 
and understand it complcti.‘ly in five years. I’liis 
commentary is the work of the kairnod Jayaditya, 
■who was ciiilowcd with great ability, liis literary 
talent was so excellent that ho umlerstood matters 
of lilcrature hearing them once, and did not 
requii’o to bo told twice. Ho revered the three 
venerable ones, and poi’formed all religious dntio.s. 
Since hi.s death it is nearly thirty years.” 

If wo take the lowest date for .1 -tsing’s work, 
viz , 090 :V.r). (because he mentions tho usurpation 
which took place in that year), ho would have 
been four years, as ho says, in Si-ri-Ia-sai, and 
thirteen in India, wl<en lie wrote the thirty- 
fourth chapter of his work ; and there is no reason 
why he should not have known, ami, if ho cared, 
have been able to ascertfiin tlui exaeb date, of the 
death of the author of one of the most famous 
grammars of that time, moreover a grammar 
which he recommends all true students, coming 
from China to India, *to learn by heart. On the 
wliolc, llis doscrlptlou of that grammar agrees 
well with the /vnci/I-d IV/V//, and it is almost im- 
possible to imagino tliat ho should have fixed by 
ueeident or fraud on tho real name of ono of the 
authors of that graimnar, .layiVlitya, Lnloss the 
whoh? of 1-tsing’s work ho shown to be a spurioms 
compilation, wo are justified in a.«!suming that he 
knew a coinmentary on PA-nini’s Snfrcfs' by Jaya- 
difya, and that ho la.'liovcd Jayaditya to have died 
not later than 600 a d. 

I do nob wish to disguise some difficulties 
connected wilji l-tsing’.s accounts of grammatical 
literature in India. After having mentioned the 
five principal works on grarnnuir, he mentions 
what ho calls a commentary on tho Vi'ltti 
in 24,000 slokas. Tlio title seems to be Jani or 
! Chuni, and tho author’.^ namo I’ataSjali. This, 
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therefore, could only be PataH jali’s MaMhhdehya, 
which may, in a certain sense, be called a commen- 
tary on the KdSikd Vriiti, because it is a fuller 
commentary on the same text. But why should 
it be called Juni? Is this possbily a name 
connected with Gonikd, the mother of PataSjali, 
who calls himself Gonika-putra (Goldstiicker, 
Pdnini, p. 235), or with Gonarda, his supposed 
birth-place, from ’which he takes the name of 
GonardiyaP (Goldstiicker, loc, cit., pp. 235,236). 

Equally diHicult is the next statement, viz., that 
ho knew a commentary on the Juni by liliartrihari, 
in 25,000 slokas. Ho calls it Bhartrihari-discourse.* 
Is this rncaiit for Bhartrihari’s Kdrikas? It can- 
not bo meant for the Vdkffapadtya, because that 
is de.scribed afterwards, l-tsiiig speaks of Bhar- 
trihari as a Buddhist. After stating that this 
work of his in 25,000 slokas treats of the pinuciples 
of human affairs and of grammar, and also gives 
a history of the rise and decline of many families, 
ho adds that Bhartribari “ was familiarly ac- 
fjuainted with thg principles of tho doebrino of 
* only mind/ and a stiidont of logic. His name 
aiid virtues wore very famous throughout tho five 
divisions of India and every neighbouring country. 
He believed deeply in tho Three Katiias, and 
meditated on tho 'Fwo Sdnyas. Ho was a follower 
of tho excellent rcligioji, and belonged to the 
priestly order. But ovcrooino by 'worldly desires, 
ho became seven times a priest, and seven times 
returned to tho laity. He was a contemporary 


of Dharmapftla, and forty years had elapsed since 
his death,’* 

The next work mentioned is “tho Y&kya- 
discourse, in seven hundred 61okas and seven 
thousand words, treating of observation and 
inference, according to the scriptures.** As it is 
likewise a grammatical work, we can hardly bo 
wrong in taking it to bo Bhartrihari*s Vdkyapadiya, 

Tho last grammatical work defies, as yet, all 
identification. It is called Pma, or Pinya, or Pida, 
or Viiicu It contains three thousand slokas by 
Bhartribari and fourteen thousand in prose by 
Dharinapala. It fathoms the deep secrets of 
heaven and earth, and treats of tho philosophy of 
roan (Vinaya P). 

This must snfiice for the present, but I hope 
that tho work of this Chinese traveller which baa 
helped ns to fix tho date of tho KdHkd will 
soon be rendered generally accessible by a transla* 
tion which is now being prepared by Mr. Kasawani, 
and which will throw an unexpected light, 
not only on tho life of the Buddhists in the 
famou.M colleges of NAlanda and Balabhi, but liko^ 
wise on Buddhism as established at that time in 
tho “ islands of the Southern Sea.” It was in one 
of these islands that I-tsing spent a number of 
years and composed his works on tho manners of 
the Buddhists on the continent and on the islands, 
and it ia important to observe that those islands 
of the Southern Sea do not include the island of 
Ceylon. 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOLAR ECLIPSE pF FEB. 10, 780 A.D. 

• 

This eclipse, referred to ante p. 254, as possibly 
being that mentioned in the Morvi plate (vol. 11, 
p. 258), has been computed by a correspondent 
with tho following results. ^Tho eclipse was an 
aunular one (the sun’s semidiameter being 16 9" 
and the moon’s 14 5 1 ''7), and was central at noon 
in Arabia, a little to tlio south-west of the Persian 
Gulf, Lat. 24^ 45' N. long. 49*^ 11 E.' 

Greenwich mean time li. m. A. n. Long. Lat. 
Partial beginning ... 6 331 9° 38 E. 4° 52' S. 

Central eclipse began 6 49'6 6 27 W. 7 57 N. 

„ middle 8 28*2 42 33 E.* 17 22 N. 

8 58’2 48 52 E. 24 24 N. 

9 28-2 57 8 E. 33 21 N. 

9 58 2 75 1 E. 46 45 N. 

„ ended 10 6 8 101 20 E. 56 32 N. 

Partial ended 11 23*2 89 51. E. 44 42N. 

The line thus traced passes close to El Kotil'on 


* Dr. Bulilor informs mo tUat fraqrments of Bliartyihari’g 
commentary on tho Mahdbhdifhya exist in tho Royal 
Library at Bet I n and in tho I>ekl5an. 

^ Tho statement in note 2 p. ;?54 is in error owing to 


the Persian Gulf, Shiraz, Yezd, Meshd, Merv, and 
Bokhara, and the eclipse would bo central in Arabia, 
Persia, and Tiirkistan, while it would be scon as a 
large partial eclipse in tho Panj&b and Western 
India. 

In long. 71'^ E. lat. 23° N. it began at Ob. 55m, 
r.M. (local time), tho greatest obscuration was at 
2b, 21m. p.M. when the inagnitudo was 0*509 of 
the sun*8 diameter, and the end of the partial 
eclipse was at 3h. 47mi r.M. •!. B. 

NATIVE HISTORIES OP INDIAN STATES, 

Sir Salar Jung has famished to the Govern.^ 
ment of India a list of 224 historical MSS.® of 
which copies are found at Haidarabad, and of which 
Iranscripts are procurable for Prof. Dowsoh*a 
hupplcrnentary volumes to Sir H. M. Elliot’s 
Ithtorvins of India^ in which be ia to give tho 
history of tho Musalman dynasties of the Dckhan. 

the ocliptic conjunction having boon U80d by mistake for 
tho c*OTij unction m R. A, 

* February 23, 1880 j soo Allen’s Indian Mailf Oct. 20, 
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In doing so, Sir Salar Jung requests, in return, to 
be furnished with a list of all similar works obtained 
elsewhere by Prof. Dowson, and ofall the Oriental 
historical works which are found in the libraries 
of the different Native States in India, and in 
European collections. 

This is a step in the right direction to revive an 
interest in the past history and local annals of 
Native States, which W'e hope may bo followed up 
by all of them. Much has been done by Govern- 
ment for the cataloguing and transcription of rare 
Sanskrit MSS., and the results have been im- 
portant and valuable. May w’e not hope that an 
effort will also bo made to catalogue the valuable 
libraries of Persian and Arabic works in India, 
and to secure copies of the most important and 
least known historical MSS. ? 


AN APPAllITION SEEN BY THE SUPREME 
COUNCIL OP INUIA. 

The Rev. Bourchior Wrey Savilo has issued 
a second edition of his valunblo and int(.‘rc.«»ting 
book on “ Apparitions/’ (published by Longmans 
and Co.,) and in it ho gives fresh instances of the 
seeing of spoiUauoous ap])ariti()ns hy persons not 
Spiritualists. In the prelaco he says : — 

“1 am ind<‘bU?d to the kindness of George 
Hparkos, Es(]., of Bromley, Kent, for the following 
very singular inckUuit connected >vith that eminent 
statesman, Warren Hastings, who together with 
liord Clive and the rec’cntly deceased Lord 
Lawrence have done more than any other of our 
groat men to found and ju’esorve to our descen- 
dants the finest empire in British India, which the 
world has over seen. Mr. Sparkes informs mo 
that one evening, wheti his great-uncle, Joseph 
Cater, Esq., then secrel-ary to Warren Hasting.s, 
was sitting with the Supremo Council of India in 
the Council Chamber of Calcutta, ]\lr. Shakespeare, 
one of the members, suddenly looked up, exclaim- 
ing, “ Good God, there is my father !” The whole 
Council then saw a figure of an unknown person 
glide through the chamber into another room 
which had no outlet, and disa]q)ear. What 
particularly attracted the attention of the Council 
was tho fact that the figure appeared with a hat of 
unusual shape, commonly known in our day by 
tho name of “ chimney -pot.” Tho Governor- 
General was so struck with the occurrence that ho 
ordered a minute to bo made of tho matter, and 
placed in the rocord-chest ; and where it may 
possibly still remain. In course of time a ship 
from England arrived, bringing tho news of tho 
death of Mr. Shak^ spoaro’s father; and likewise a 
cargo of “chiL noy-pot hats,” the# first over 
brought to India. • 


NOTES AND QUEIUES. 

2. Pboper Names {ante, p. 220).— In addition to 
tho Note on Proper Namt^s by Mr. G. A. Grierson 
in tho lud. Antiquary, nwio p. Ill, I beg to state 
that tho following names are given in the Canare.se 
country of Maisdr, to childreu horn after tho death 
of two or more immediately preceding, and if not 
already published, tho infoiunatiou may bo of 
intcre.st ; — 

Tippia— from iiiyte, meaning dung-hill, — a 
coincidenco with “ Gobardhaii” in vogue in simi- 
lar case.s in Bengal. 

Giriappa — from girl, a mountain. 

Giind!ippri--from giindn, a rock. 

Kallia — from kallu, a stone. 

Kadappa — from kadA, wilderness, jungle, or 
fore.st. 

Kapj)ia or Kappanna — from kcqtpu, l)lackno.ss. 

Besides this, piirents and relatives call children 
also by affeetionato terms wliich in course of time 
are generally ado]jted instcail of their pro|)or 
names. Such terms are — 

Chikia — from chiJed, .small. 

ihittiil or Vntt.u Ra,o — from yottd, small. 

Appanua or Appsi Uao — from aiqul, father. 

Thnmmia— from the mind, younger brother. 

An uia o r Anna p ijj! -fro m a n n 1 1 , e I der b roll icr. 

Saniiappa— from sa.nud, small. 

J)o<Mapp/l or l)o(hhinna — from doddd, large. 

1 may add I hat these names are also made use 
of‘l)y f(}mjil(?s, wluiii their hiishaiids go by the same 
names as tho children, and which they are j)re“ 
eluded from uttering. , 


7. CirowKA. — I\jr long, my nttontion has been 
drawn to the custom of Chov'hd so rigidly ob- 
served by the Jlindustani or Northern Bi’fthrnans 
and they thus exj)lain its sigiiitication. In pre- 
paring his meals the Brahman cleans tho ground 
(or gets it cleaned), flraws lines to form an ohloiig 
or scjuare figure wlu'rein ho must [)laee every article 
of food to be cooked, ijicluding firewood, and when 
he bathes and has once got into the Chamhl, ho is 
not to come out of it until he has finished his 
meals; but if ho is eonqiellod to come out, f ho 
food i.s given away to a Stldra, and everything is 
prej)arcd afresh. 

They say it is a custom corresponding with 
Svayailipdlia in Sanskrit, but tho Braliinau.s in 
thi.s country take thi.s term to mean “ to prepare 
his own meals,” and ChoiehUloos not occur in their 
obsorvunces. ^ I shall bo glad if aii)'^ up-country or 
Bengal Br/lliman will kiinlly enlighten mo (one 
of them) as to thfi full object and observances of 
Chovded. 

M. li. Tivari. 

ChiJcmaglur, 22nd Jtdy 1880. 
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Journal^of the Americtm Oriental Society, Vol. 
X, No. II. — Besides an interesting account, by 
Mr. J. II. Hall, of a collection of some thirty 
Cypriote inscriptions belonging to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art at New York, with facsimiles 
of these documents, this number contains two 
papers of oon.sidcrable importance to Sanskrit 
scholars. Professor Jolin Avery, of Iowa College, 
in his ‘Contributions to the History of Verb- 
intiectionin Sanskrit,’ proposes to furnish a general 
view of the development of the system of verbal 
inflection in Sanskrit, based on a critical analysis 
and tabulated statement of the verbal forms of 
reprosentativo works ofthothreo successive periods 
of Sanskrit literature, viz., the Vedio, the Bruh- 
manic, and the classical periods. The works selected 
for the purpose are the lligoedn, the Ailarcya- 
lirdkmami, and the Nala and Bhagavadgiid. The 
verbal forms fiuoted from these works include 
18,21 fl from the Rile, 7,159 from the Brdhmana, 
and 271fl from the two remaining works. The 
current arrangement of the present stems or 
* special tenses* in ten classes has rightly been 
discarded and a more scientific one has been 
adopted; viz., 1, Simple Hoot class (2nd Indi.an 
class); II, Reduplicating class (8rd Indian); HI, 
Nasal classes (5th, 8th, 9th, and 7th Classc.s) ; and 
lY, the a-classcs (1st, (5th and 4th Indian cla.sses). 
The tenth Indian class has been thrown together 
with the causatives. The author also gives a list 
of the roots found in these Vorks. 

A still more elaborate paper is the one by Pro- 
fessor C. R. Laiimau of Jijhiis Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, which contains a ‘Statistical Account of 
Noun-Intloction in the Veda.’ The nominal forms 
(not including, however, the infinitive.^, the verbal 
absoluti vcs,andtho pronominal forms)of the lligveda 
are hero put together and scientitically classified 
in the mo.st complete and exhaustive manner. The 
nominal bases or stems are grouped by the author 
in three classes, viz. 1, Stems whose suffixes end in 
vowels ; 2, Suflixless stems (including however, 
for convenience sake, some bases formed with such 
suffixes as -aj, -ij, -If, -ut, -vat) ; and 3, stems whose 
suffixes cud in 4, -n and -s. The nominal forms, 

. brought together under these groups, and further 
classified according to tho respective suffixes as 
well as to gender, number and ca* e, amount to up- 
wards of 96,000. In additional notes, interesting 
inferences are drawn from these results in regard 
to the relative ages of difforent Vcdic texts and 
the different Mandalas of tho Rigveda, on the 
whole bearing out tho views on the.se points pre- 
valent among Sanskrit scholars. Tho authors of 
those papers deserve the heartiest thanks of all 


Sanskrit and linguistic students for tho able man- 
ner in which they have carried out their laborious 
researches. 

The Journal of the Bengal AsiaMc Society No. 2, 
1880, opens with a long paper by Dr. A. F. Rudolph 
Hoernlo containing a col lection of Hindi Roots with 
remarks on their derivation and classification. 
The collection was originally intended for the 
author’s Comparative Grammar of the Qaudian 
Languages, and the introductory remarks to this 
paper give tho substance of the chapter on ‘ Roots’ 
(pp 159-179) of that work. Tho root of dekh has 
been a subject of controversy; in Kfismirt it is 
deshnn, Gipsy dikdva, and Singhalese dihanava, 
Childers derived the Pali daickhati from the Sans- 
krit drakshgati tho future from the root dri§, of 
which tho present is nob in use ; and he shewed 
that in earlier PfUi writings it is always used in a 
future tense, and only in later times as a present. 
Pischel supports tho views of Childers ; but Weber 
controverts them and derives dekkh from the 
dcsidorative didrakshatc, I*, and S. Goldschmidt 
explain it as a denominative from tho past j)articiple 
drishta. Dr. Hoornle agrees with Childers and 
Boames that tho original form dahh was, in course 
of time, changed to dekh in order to assimilate it to 
another very common root pekh, also meaning 
“ see.” From tho transitive pair of roots pekh 
and dekh, another similarly assimilated pair pikh 
and dikh are derived with meanings generally 
intransitive “ be seen,” “ appear.” Two instances 
of a similar process of derivation from tho future 
base of a Sanskrit root are adduced in O. Hindi 
uakh or nankh “destroy,” or “ throw away,” 
Skr. nankskga (fut. of 7 tad) ; and 0. Hindi krahkh 

draw,” and H. kheeh, khaich or khentdi “ draw,” 
Skr. kralishga (fut. of krisli). Tho Sanskrit future 
otankfthyati would bo Pr. nankhai or nakklia'i, 
whence in Hindi nankhai or nakkhai with a present 
meaning, while it is to be noted that the sense of 
tho root has become transitive. 

Tho Sanskrit root preksh “ see,” becomes pekkh 
or pechchh in Prakrit ; tho Skr. fiifc. base di^akshya 
“will see,” becomes dakkha or dachchha in Pr&krit, 
and similarly tho Skr. fut. base krakshya or karkshya 
in PiAkrit would become kakkha or kaehchha-, 
and the S.anskrit compound future base dkarkshya 
(d-^krish) would become dakkha or dachchha. 
With the insertion of the usual ciiphouio y, the 
latter would become dyachchhai or (with the not 
unusual nasalization instead of the reduplication) 
dyanchhai ; and, on Oliilders’ theory, this might 
be used as a present, equivalent to Skr. karshati. 
Hemachandia in his Grammar (iv. 187) gives 
dyanchhai, ayanchhaii dinchhai as equivalents of 
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karslvati ', Hindi has a ihchai or eiic hoi. IMow the 
root krish would yield a Pnlkrit from kadivkhwl or 
kanchhat, which, iu Hindi, by transferring the 
lost aspiration of chk to k and by assimilation 
to aihchai and mclun^ would result in the 
modern forms khaihchai or khvhchai and khaichai 
or khcchai. 

The lists of Roots arc arranged in two parts, the 
first contains the primary, and the second consists 
of secondary roots. 

The second paper is on some Coins aupplcmon- 
tary to Thomas’s Chvouides of the Pothau Kimjs, by 
C. J. Rodgers, and gives an account of about forty 
previously undcscribcd coins with two plates. 

The third and last |)apor is a Tnemoraiidum on 
Coins of the S u n g a dynasty by H, Rivett-Cearnac, 
C.I.E., supplementary to Mr.Carlleylc’s paper in the 
previous number, with ‘d plates representing 29 of 
these coins, belonging to B h A. n ii m i t r a, Agni- 
m i t r a, B h tl m i in i t r a, V h A g u a i m i t r a, 
B h a d r a g h o s h a, S d r y a in i t r a, and I n d r a- 
in i t r a. Those of A g n i m i t r a seem to be the 
most plentiful. B h a d r a g h o s h a, Mr. Rivett' 
Carnao suggests, may be tho(l h o s h a v a s u whom 
Wilford 8up]ioHes to be interpolated as the father or 
predecessor of Y i k r a m a, and the Bli dmimi t ra 
of the Fauraiiik lists of the K a n w a dynasty may 
be the same as the king of that name on his coins. 

The corresponding part on “ Physical Science” 
is chiefly occupied by a pafier on the VVater-sup- 
])lies of Calcutta. We wonder the many students 
of l,*bysical scionco in its various branches have 
not established for themselves a separate journal. 
Many of them can have as little interest in Hindi 
roots, and Sanskrit literature, as the Orientalist has 
in Calcutta Water-supply or IL homoia ^ 

W ere those interested in Geography, and the 
Natural and Physical sciences all over India to 
form a Society (it might still coiitinufj in connexion 
with the Bengal Asiatic) with branches in Bomluiy, 
Madras, Ceylon, Punjab, and the North-West, 
each with an energetic Secretary, it might do 
immonso service to science. The brancho.s would 
help and incite one another to W'ork, and instead 
of several ill-supported journals, they would be 
able to publish regularly ono really good one, 
representing the work of all, and forming a 
medium of communication between thorn. Each 
local secretary would bo a sort of joint editor 
under tbo guidance of tlio working editor, who 
would bo re.‘?ponsiblG for the print ing and publica- 
tion. A joun<al of the kind is needed, and would be 
supported by numbers who care little for the con- 
tents of Part I of the Journal of Iho A. S. of Bmi* 
gal, and who are not rnombers of that Society. 
An Indian journn’ of Physical and Natural Science 
is a want that might and ought toJbe supplied. 


In the Journal Asiaf lqno for August-Septombor 
1880, M. Harlez gives his sixth and last article on 
the sources of Zoroastrianism. The pi^jor, like 
those that havo preceded it, is scholarly, search- 
ing, ami satisfactory. His conclusions are sup- 
ported by the mo.st cogent reasoning, while he 
shows that the early Zoroastrian writings contain 
no brace of a knowledge of a rosurreetion of the 
body, --fra shaker rii\ which some author.s have 
translated iu that sense, meaning properly ‘ the 
act producing immortality,’ - -ho jioints out that 
they do speak of immortality itself and the 
restoration of the world at tbo end of time ; and 
that, while there aro points of apparent resem- 
blance between some Zoroastrian doctrines and 
certain leading tenets in the Jewish religion, the 
resemblances only help to shew how independent 
and essentially didoreut were the view's of the early 
Magians and the Hebrew's. The real though 
imperfect monotheism of tl»e Zoroastrians differed 
in kind and iu its place in the system from the 
absolute monotheism of the Jews, which w'as the 
v«;ry principle of the constitution of their sy^stern ; 
creation «.»; nihllo was the necessary result of the 
fuuclameiital principle ol* the Jews, wdiilsb by 
the Iranians it was attributed to other spirits 
besides Ahurumazda ; and Satan, M. Harlez 
.show's, ha.s a very subordinate place in the one 
system to that of Anromainyus in the other. 
The w'liole paper deserves to bo translated into 
English. 

M . Gattcyria.s gives a translation, from the Ar- 
menian, of an Elegy on»the sufferings of Armenia 
and tho martyrdom of St. Vahun of Kogthon. 
M. Scuart follow's with a ciontimiation of his study 
of the inscriptions of Piyiidjisi, giving the fourth 
and fifth edicts, accompanied by a copy of General 
Cunningham’s tw'O plates of tho Kapnr-di-giri 
inscription. d\> the miscellany, M. 1 rnbault-lluart 
contributes translations from the Chinese of apo- 
logues, anecdott‘s, bon-mots, talcs, maxims, and 
aphorisms. The part concludes w ith a notice of 
tho Annalcs audora Ahu Jafar Mohanimod Ihn 
Jarir ai-TaJjari, published under tho supervision 
of M. do Cioeje. 

^J’lio Journal of (ho Ttoyal Aniafic Sociofy for Oct. 
1880 commences with a long paper (pp. 4J1.5-5I1) 
on the early history of Tibet by Hr. 8. W. 
Bu.shell of Peking, being a literal translation from 
tho official histories of tho ’f’ang dyna.sty which 
was founded in 018 a.d. Tho annals contaiiiod 
in this paper ^over the period from 03 1 to 806, 
and give us the names of tlio Tibetan sovereigns 
in their Chinese forms, differing considerably 
from those in the lists of Georgius, Schmidt, 
Csoma do Kords, and E. Schlagenbwoit. Tho 
following is the list, — 
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A.D. G34. C h’i tsungluntsan scut the first 
Tnisaion to China. 

650. C h’i 1 i p a p u, his grandson. 

6^. C h’i n u s )i s i I ii n g, his son, aged 8. 

705. C h’l i s o t s a n, son, aged 7, killed on 
an expedition against Nepal and 
India. 

— C h’i 1 i s u 1 n n g I i e h t s a n, Khrh 
srang-hlc-^tsan. 

755. S o h s i 1 u n g 1 i c h t s a n, son. 

C h’i 1 i t .s a n reigning in 780. 

797. T s u c h i h c h i e n, eldest son. 

798. ■ - ■ second son of 

Ch’ilitsan, died 80 1. 

816. K’o 1 i k'o t s ii, who reigned under the 
title of Vit’ai. 

838. Tamo (Dharma) brother of K’olik’- 
otsu. 

84*2. C h’i 1 i h n, a nephew of the consort of 
Tamo ; civil war. 

849. S h a n g k’li n g j 6, declared hiiri.Melf 
tsanp'u ; killed by the IJighur 
Turks, 8G6. 

In an appendix, Dr. Jlushell gives rubbings and 
a restoration of an inscription from a stone monu- 
ment in front of a large temple in blinsn, dated in 
the 2nd year of the Ch’ang-k’ing [)eriod (8*2*2), and 
engraved botli in Tibetan and (.’hincso. 

Mr. Cl. Lo Strange oontributos * Notes’ on some 
ineditod coins from a collection ho made in IVu-sia 
in 1877-1879. Among them is a tribolos of 
Sclcuko>s Nikator, on the reverse of which is a 
horse drinking or feeding in front of Z(;us’.s feet. 
A draclim of Sclcukos III (he thinks), bears on 


tho exorguo of tho reverse the letters £♦ ; and 
on the reverse of a drachm of Antiokhos III, 
Great, above the head of the seated Apollo, are the 
letters MEN. 

In Khorasan ho obtained three copper coins of 
S a n a b a r 0 8 , on which he roads —BAOIAEYO 
CANABAPHO, instead of lavafiapos. Among about 
seventy J’arthian drachms, is one, apparently of one 
of the satraps of M i t h r i d a t c s I ; on the obv. 
i.s a head to the right (usually to tho left), bearded 
and bound by a tiara ; on the rev. is tho usual 
king seated on a stool, and round him is written 
BASlAKfiS MErAAOY AP2AK()Y. On a drachm of 
Artabano.s Jl. (like pi. ii, No. 13 Nictninvi. Orient, : 
Parthian Cains), the inscription roads — (iatriKteas 
p^ya^ov AperaKov Bconarpov viKuropov, 

Among dinars and ilirhems of tho Khalifato ho 
found a mueli-cli[)ped dinar of Al-Mutawwakeb 
dated A. II. 237 and minted at Sana’a; also a rare 
dinar of Iloni Aghlab of A. H. 296; and a 
unicpic dinar of' A I 1 J a s a n b e n a 1 K a s e m tlu* 
Alide. At Tehran he bought a dinar which proves 
to ho a well executed forgery, dated A. It. 314^ 
coined at ’Ani, and bearing on tbo reverse -- 

^A/o( aU b U»J| y I 

Among others are throe dinars of N u h i b n 
Nasr, the Samanido Amir, of A. TT. 331, 3)13 and 
337, all dillbring; a beautiful dinar of Maj d al Dau- 
Icli Buyeh of 398, coined at Muliammadiyeli ; and 
a dirhem of A. II. 131 coined at Ash-Sliamiyeh. 

1’he tliird and last paper consists of throe Pali 
sattas on tluj Buddhi.st Nlrndna and MJie Noble 
eightfold Path,’ by Dr. 0. Frankfurter. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Die Khicue dor TiioMAScriUTSTRV, Kin Boiinjijr zur 
d<*r ( Irion till i.stdirn Kinrhon, von Dr. W . (jlrr- 
niann. ((.»utfrsl(»cli, 1^77.) 

M EDUKVAri Missions (Dntf Missionary Ii<‘cturuH — First 
Sorios) hy TLoinaa Siiiitli, D.D, (Kdiubur^'li ; and T. 
ClarV, 1S80.) 

Tho Syrian Church of Malabar lias often at- 
tracted attention, and has been the suliject of | 
numerous papers and even of separate volumes.' 
In tbo first of tbo work.s named above Dr. (ler- 
niaiiii has dono good service by going over the 
whole ground again, and collecting intp a volume 
of 792 pages all tho information available on so 
interesting a subject, and presenting a detailed 
history of those Christians from tho earlio.sL timc.s 
till tho prc.scmt day. 

The vexed question of tho origin ^pf the Church 

‘ E, (j, Geddos’s Ilistorif of the .Ch arch of j\Jalid’(ir, 
IfiOl ; La Orozo, tin (^hristian iuntt; lies InJes, 1723 ; 

Houi'li, iia.s't of Christianity in India, ISIO, vols. 1 and 
11 ; llaulinus, I'fist. Malah, 174r> ; Lih*’8 th'uf Hts- 

tory \ smd Wliil f*housi? s Linyfrinys of Liyhtt 1873; J. 
W. Etheridge, 7 he Syriati Churcheif. Loadou ; PidO; sue 


and tho visit of tho Apostle Thomas is discussed 
afresh with all tho oviihmci's from Syriac and 
other .soui'ccs, some of which will bo new to the 
English reader. For example, from Dr. Land’s 
Anrrdida, Syrlacn- (vol. I, p. 1*23) ho dcrive.s this : — 

In tho year .52 of our Lord Jesus Christ tho 
lord Thoma.s came into India and arrived at 
Mailapur. Hero ho preached the gospel to many 
whom he made di.sci])los and bajitized in the name 
of the Father and Son and Roly Spirit. Thence 
ho set out and travelled in Malabar, where he 
reached Moljokare.® He preached also to the 
people ofthisdi.striet and there set up an altar to the 
! lord, to whom moreovor ho gave two prc.sbytera. 
From that ho went to Kutkayet,® where he founded 

aln III, p. 3( , — - , 

Jour. Ji. As. Soc. vol. 1, p. 175; Lassen, Ind, Alt, Bd. 

11. H. nm. 

* Elyewhcro spidt Maljomkare : this is Malankara, a 
small island mi the lagoon S, E. from Koduugaldr.— E d. 

* Evidently Koltakilyal. 
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a church, as he also did at Ira poll* and (hika- 
maglam** and Neniam'’ and Tiruhokub. Next ho 
returned to Mailapur, where he was stabbed Avith a 
spear by the unbelievers’* (p. b.l). 

Dr. Smith in tlio 7tli lecture of hi.s popular little 
volume has made largo u.se ol* Dr. (jlerinann's 
work, and gives the following version of another 
quotation from the same source (vol. I, ]). — 

“Afterwards, when 1(50 truly Christian families of 
Malabar Christians were so long without prcsb 3 M ors 
and leaders, a dissention arose among them, for whafc 
cause I know not, but some oi* them renounced the 
orthodox faith, and others did not. ’Those who rc- 
nounee<l it were Od families, and those who retain- 
ed it were Gi. At the same time a vision appeared 
by night to the metropolitan of Edessa, who aro.se in 
the morning andwentto the Catholicus of the East, 
and told him of the vision whi< h he had seen, 
and W’Ikmi the Catliolieus had hoai'd it, he sent 
messengers to all tln^ ehurches and monasteries 
and cities of tlio diocc'se, and convoked an assem- 
bly. And when many flocks had met, wdth their 
bisli()]).s, and with merchaiits belonging to lliem, 
ho told (hem wdiat tlu! bisliop had seen, and rela(<‘d 
to them his Avords. 'Tluni one of them arose, viz., 
a merchant, whoso name was T h o m a s ot .bnai- 
ralom, who answered, saying, ‘ 1 have ero now 
hoard i'l’om fijreign jdaces and tnivc.'lliTS a I’cport 
about Malabar and India,* AV hen the patriarch 
heard this answer, In* I'ose from liis scat, w'ont to 
Thomas, emliraced him lovingly, and thus nddre.ss- 
cd him, * I entreat tlioe my very dear sofi, to go to 
Malabar, to visit the inhabilanls of the eountiy, 
and to bring me bark word as toA'.diat lias befallen 
them.' Therefore T h o m a s of .I('n4.>;alem set out 
for M.aliibar, and eoniiiig to iMaljoinkare he saw^ 
the Tliomas-t^hristian.s ; and they w'ero nintnally 
pleased, the Cliristiaiis telling him of the state of 
their atVairs, winch wdien Thomas had lu'ard, he 
gave them courage and exhorted them with kind 
■words, and straightway lie embarked and returned 
into his country. On his return he went to the 
patriarch, and said to him, ‘ Do ! 1. have seen with 
iny eyes the d’honm.s-C -hrisl jans, and we have 
spoken together with mutual satisfaction, and 
1 loft them hopeful and returned !’ The ])atriarch 
answered, ‘ Although T am ready to lay down my 
lifo for them, I ask you to he f)] eased to point 
out what these my chil Iren w^jiild have mo do for 
thorn.’ Then he stated to the patriarch Avhat the 

* A^oi'upnlU I'oav bA'hlapnlli, N. E. from (*oeliin. Kn, 

® IVohahly tlio inoderii Kntliainan^'alam in Cmrlnu, or 
pORpihly Kajoiilonnljjdum at IJUiaiJiprrur. — Kn. 

* Tlio niodora Nomirmi vS. W. dt ‘JuL-hin oallod Naraiiani 

by and Xernoto by ])ul'(*rri)n. — Kn. 

^ (jcrmaiui, j)p. 8*1-. ' in Smit ITb Med, Mhs. pp. 2.55, 25(1; 
Mar. (Jnbrifl in ho account driven to tjio JU*v. .1. (b 
Visscher, a Dutch oliajilain, Letters from Malbnr 
makes a similar statomont ; seo Wbilchouso’s Ling, of 


Malabarian brethren desired. Therefore, not long 
after, yea in these very days, Avith the lielp 
of the adorable (lod, and by order of the patriarch 
i of the East, ’T h o m a s of JiuMisalem, the'mcrcliant 
I Aveiit forth again, and Avith him the bishop who 
liad seen the vi.sion, and at the same time pres- 
h 3 dcr.s and deneous, and also men and Avomon, 
young men and maidens, from .lerusalem and 
Bagdad and Nineveh, and they entore<l into a ship 
and set. .sail for Malabar, and arrived at Maljornkare 
the year of the Eord .’D.A.” 

(lormann devotes the 2nd chapter of his work to 
Pant ai n u s and his mission ; the drd to.T li c o- 
1 p li i 1 n s and tlii.s T h o m a s of Jerusalem ; the 4th 
I to tin* M a, Ti i c h cans and their connection wdth 
Malabar ; i he ol h to K o s m a s I n d i e o p 1 e u h- 
( e .s and his mi.ssion in r»2l( A.n. ; another to the 
j Jews inTndin,i^ (\; --.and the early history is brought 
■ down, in the lii'st division of ilu^ work, to llieclo.se 
of (he middle ages. 'J’lie second division (p[). dlG — 
77G) give.s a earelul history" of the church from 14^8 
(o 1877), and is followed h^' a useful chronological 
table, of wdiieh wo give (Ju? first [lorlion : — 

B.c. l.'ftt. Hindus visit the valU'y of the Euphrates. 

„ dl. Alexandria taken by the liomans, a 
centre of communication. 

,, 20. Nikolaus ol’ Damascus met wil h anludiun 

emhas.'^y at Daphne of Antioeli. 

„ 00 to A.h. 14. Embassies of (he 'I’amil 

dyas of Mjiduia and of tlio ruler of 
Malabar, to Augustus.'* 
llippalus diseoviu’s the south-west mon- 
soon. • 

T? Jewish trading colonies in India. The 
Bla..k Jews. ' .The Beni- Israel.^'’-’ 

A.T). 40. King Vndopherres in the Indus valley, 
eir. .V2. The Apostle ’i'liomas in India. 

;V>. King (lOiidopherres or (iundaphorus. 

41 — tbk Claudius recidves an embassy from 
Ceylon. “ 

? Brabinari pilgrims to tho Island of the 
V V h i t e s ( s v e I n d v i p a ) . 

eir. GO. Emigrant white Jews build Mahadeva- 
pattaiiani ( Koilaiigaldr)- 
„ 2C0, Pautmiius in iiorLh-wx'stern fiidla. 

„ 2dd. lleque.st of the h]dessans for the transfer 
, of the bones of tho apostle Thomas 
frorn India. 

— Thomas the Manielioan sent to India: ho 
returns back. 

Light, p. (II n. 

” 'Tins s M'uis u) Ijo 11 mist;ikf‘ ; Strabo sponk.-. of only one 
embassy from out* Is iiiii:, Pandiou i. 4) ; ami I'lnnisaayB 
it was tour yi ar-; dii (bo road [IHsf lium, IV, 12); see 
PriauU'a .1/"///. r»;’ 7’// ( c.», p, (>H.- Ki>. 

“ Probably iibovit s, n. 47 ; couf. lad. Ant, vid. VHI, p. 
338. Ki). 

See Jnd, Anf, vol. Ill, p. 322. 

I’riuuk (w. s, p, Oy) iadicutcB 43*47 a.d. 
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cir. i302. ControvcrBy on religion l)ot\vi*cii Hindus 
and Cliriatians in the Euphnitea 
valley. 

,, John Bishop of Persia and Greater India 

at Niciea. 

„ 810. Theopliilus of Din visits the congroga- 

tions of the Indian eontinent. 
if 845. Tlionins of Jerusalem tako.s ji Christian 
eolony to India. The ilrst native Indian 
bisliop Joseph or Italoho (Aliatalla) of 
Edc.s.sa. 

„ 854. Thoophilns of Din banished .and employed 
beyond the Roman territories. 

A.n. 800. Theophilus eondomned by the Arians at 
Constuntino|)le. 

,, 361-3G3. Embassy to Diva and Serendiva 
under Julian. 

,, 8G4-378. Valens, at the Tomb of Thomas in 
Edessa. 

— In the 4th century, privileges to Kabban 
.Joseph. Rule of the Anjuvaiiiiam. 

? 8G0, Jewish colony to Majorca. 

? 489. New Jcwi.sh enngration to Kodangaliir. 

— Quarrel of tho While and Black Jews in 
the 5th century. 

,, 493. Synod of Seleueia, tho I’ersian church 
under Babauis separates from the 
orthodox church. 

,, 500. Temptation and apostacy through Manik- 

javiichaka. 

,, 508. Syriae version of tho Bihlo. Tho Philoxo- 

nian version for tho Jacobites. 

— Privileges gran (cd- to Ravi Korttun. Rule 
of Manigramum. 

,, 5‘20. Kosiiias Indikopleustcs returns from 
India. 

„ 550. Tlie bones of the apostle Thomas brought 
to tho groat chureh in Edessn. 

,, 55<). Attempt of tho sect to get tho Indian.s 
to have a. Monophysitc bishop. 

5'0. Bud Jk'riodcutes visits the Indian Chris- 
tians. 

„ 580. Theodoriis visit.s the cloister and church 
of the Apostle Thomas in India. 

636. TheNostorian Patri.arch Jesujahus Guda- 
lensis sends missionaries to India and 
China. 

f)5t>-CG0. Simeon of Persia sets himself freo of 
Seleueia and nogleets the Indians, 
cir. 690. Embassy of the Indian Christians to 
tho Julianist Bishop Tlicovlorus at 
Alexandria. r 

„ 750. Persian Christians at Mailapur. Tho 
Pahlavi Cross. 

Soo IJuriicirs .S'. Jnd, Volwotj, 2ud ed. p. 57; arid Tnd, 
Ant, vol. Ill, p. 311 ir. 

** Ane>', Syriuca.i. T., p. 125, V^ggeher, Letters 
from Malah(xr f^ladraa, p. 107 .— Ka). 


.i>. 778. Before this year the Indians had an in- 
dependent Metropolitan. 

„ 780. Repeated schisms of tho Persians of the 
Patriarchate of Seleueia. 

„ 800. The Patriarch Timotheus sends Bishop 
Thomas to the Indians. 

— In the ninth century, Persians at Kot- 
tayarn. Pahlavi Cross. 

„ 823. Separation between tho Christians at 
Kodangaliir. 

„ 825. EraofQuilon. Marvan Sapor Iso obtains 
a gra!ir to tho Tarisapalli. Sapor and 
Peroz.^® 

„ Bll. Shortly before this year tho Arab mer- 
chants (Sulaiman) visit Beit-tuma — 
House of 'rheinas. 

„ 878. IMussacre of foreigners inKnnfu in China. 

,, 883. Mission from Alfred the Great to the 
Thomas Christians. 

„ 980. A Ncstorian missionary sent through 
India to China. 

„ 1122. John of India (P) at Rome. 

„ 1143. 'I’ho Oatliolicos of Rornagyri in India,, 
mentioned by Nilos Doxapatrios.'* 

„ 1154. Edrisi mentions Jews, Christians, and 
Muhammadans in India. 

„ 1173. Somewhat before this year, Benjamin 
of Tudcla at Gineala (ICodahgaldr).^'' 

,, 1222. Establishment of tho Pilgrim societies. 

„ 1274. Kazwini moutioiis Jews and Christians 
at Saimur. 

„ 1288. The Indian governor occupies tho build- 
ing of tho Church of St. Thonnas. 
l^biilapiir a place of pilgrimage. 

„ 1290. Marco Polo’s first visit to India. 

„ 1291. Theodosius Doria and the brothers 
Vivaldi seek a sca-roiito to India. 
1291-1292. John of Moiitccorvino in India. Niko- 
laus of Pistoja killed. 

— Marco Ikdo’s return through India, 
cir. 1300. Ilaitho Armenus on tho decline of tlio^ 
Indian Christians. 

A.i). 1307. John of Montecorviiio, first bishop of 
Cambalik ; seven suffragan bishops ap- 
pointed. 

„ 1308. Andreas of Perugia and Porcgriiius paatj 
througli India to China. 

„ 1310. Mcnontillus of Spoloto in Upper India 
and Santo Tomeo. 

,, 1320. Four Franciscans martyred at Th/inri. 

1320-23. Missionary visit of Jordanus to ThAna,. 
Supflra, and Bharoch. 

1324-25. Odorieus of Pordetiono and James of 
Ireland in India, Maude ville. 

** (Jonf. Weber m Ind, Ant.^ vol. Ill, p. 49 . — Ed. 

Wilson, Lands of the hible^ vol. II, p. C78 ; Gildo* 
mogistor, Script, Arab. p. 185. — Ed. 
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A.D. 1328. Jordimus coiisecnitod as Bishop of 
Columbo, i.e. Quiloii. 

„ 1330. Bisliof) Jordan ns a second time in India. 

Priiico of the Nasearino.s (Na/arites). 

„ 1332. Tlio preaching friars restored by the 
Pope and organized. 

— In the 11th century Antonius nndThomas 
in India. 

13*t8-ri0. John of Marignola in India, 
cir. 1370. Cessation of tlio llomish mission.s to 
Cliina and India. 

— Bakkaraya ofVijyanngar grants land to 
the Church of St. Thomas at Mailapur. 
„ 1140. Nicolo di (Jonti at J^failapur. 

11155. Quarrels between the Cliristians and 
Muhammadans at IkLiilapur. 

,,1401. Pius ir. renews the inissiojuiry society 
foi* India. 

„ 1187. Pedi*o do Cavilhao as Poi’tugueso Ambas- 
sador in India. 

„ 1490. (Icorgo and .Josopli of the Thomas Chris- 
iian.s sent totliePatriarcb. IMar Tiiomus 
find John sent to India with Joseph. 

,, 1192. .Tose[ih aceompanies Thomas back to 
Mesopotamia. 

„ 1103. Joseph relairns back to India. 

„ 1497. Vasco da Cama sails for India in July. 

,, 11-98. Li April lind.s 'riiomas Cliristians (p) at 
Melinda. 

1490-1503. Jhirusliottama of Orissa ovei runs tlio 
Carnatic to Conjevoram, destroys Mai- 
lapur before 1500. 

This work is by far the. fullest yet written on 
the siibj(H!t, and forms a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge. 

The seventh lecture in Dr. Sniith's little volume 
is a popular rc*.sume of the history of the same sect, 
aud of the missions to India, in the middle ages, in 
which h(‘ has made use of Dr. (JeiTnann’s work; 
his sixth lecture is on the missions to Central Asia 
and China ; the ol hers relate to the rnoro notoal>le 
missionaries and their work in Europe and Africa. 
They .are addressed to the general reader, and arc 
vigorously written. 

Ciiink.^k: Br DDinsM : a volumo of Skotfho.s, Iti.storioal, 

Dotfcriptivo, and ('riticiil, l>y Rov. Joisupli Edkiiis, U.D. 

Loudon: Tmbnor <fc Oo, 

This new volume of 4'rubficr ami Co.’s Oricnfal 
Scries is one of considenblc value, and, as the author 
remarks, “there i.s room for new information on the 
entrance, progress, and characteristics of Chinese 
belief in the religion founded by Sakyamuni.” 
It is “the fruit of many years’ studies. Some 
parts of it were written nearly twenty- five years 
ago; nearly all i.s :he fruit of Chinese reading.” 
And whilst Dr. Eitel of Ilorigkonf^ and Mr. T. 
Watters have in this interval written on the same 


subject, the author’s mode of treatment i.s different 
from tlieir.s, and in his revision ho has had the 
advantage of studying tludr rosearehes, whilst his 
stock of information has been steadily augmented. 
Exelu.sivc of the iiuloxc^s, Ac. the body of the work 
contains 4*19 pages, and is tlivided into an introduc- 
tion and 20 chapters: the first four are devoted 
to a life of Buddha ; the 5th to the Patriarchs of 
the northern Buddhists ; the Gth to the history of 
Buddhism in (Biina; the 7tli and Bfcli to Schools ot‘ 
Buddliism; the IMli to its moral system; the lOlh 
to tlio 13th, to the Calendar, Hindu mythology, 
and Buddhist cosmogony ; the 11-tli to the Idth, 
to Images, Moiiasterit's, andOcremonials ; thol7th 
to the 19th, to Ibiddhist Literature, with speci- 
mens; the 20th, to the effect of Buddhism on the 
Sung philosophy ; the 2lst, to the Wind ami Water 
superstition ; the 22ml, to Buddhist plirascology 
in relation to Christian teaching; the 23rd, is a 
notice of the Wu-wT‘i-kiau, a reformed Buddhist 
sect originated about 270 years ago; the 24th, is 
on the pojmlav aspects ol‘ lluddliism and Taoism ; 
the 25t h, on Sanskrit words in CUin«‘se lit(;raturc ; 
and tho 2(]Lh, on some of tluj Books aud papers 
whi<‘1i have boon piiblisbed in Europe on Chineso 
Buddhism, 'fhest^ subjects arc not all treated with 
(Mjual Fulness and accuracy, Imt on most of tliein 
tliere is more or less of now information drawn from 
original .source.s. In the 5tli Cliajder (pp. (>0-80) 
the information respecting the Patriarchs is much 
fuller than wo have mot with elsewhere. As Mr. 
Beni lias given a list [aiiiv ]). 118), compiled eliictly 
from Taraiiiitha, and Mr. Eclkins’s dilfers in some 
names, and gives long details about many of them 
we extimd bore, for pui-|¥)SOS of comparison, little 
more than the bare l*st, completing it from 
Bemusat’s and Lassen’s [ln*.L All. Bd. II, 2nd cd. 
8. 120uir):^ 

1. Kas y a]) a, a Brahman: to'lnTn, the Chineso 
allege, was entrusted the dc'posit of esoteric doc- 
trine, the symbol of whieb, communicated onilly 
without books, is tho 6Viit>lika. He taught for 
20 3u;ars. 

2. A n a n d a, the son of Suklodana, tho uncle 
of Buddha. According to I'a-ranatha, ho presided 
40 years. 

3 . 8 jWi g n a v a s u, S jI n a k a v a s a, or a- 
n a Y a s i k a of Bajagriha. Some say he was a 
Vai.sj'a born at Mathura. He wont to Maiida 
monniainand thence to Kijiin (Kundalmr), pro- 
paguiing tho doetriiies of Buddhism, about 80 
years before ^lie conquests of Alexander. 

4. U p a g n p t a was a native of the Mathura 
country. Home sa^' he was a Sildra 

5. 1) r i k a t a or D h r i t a k a, a native of Cen- 
tral India, was given by bis father to Upagupta as a 
disciple, and received to tho vows at 20 years old. 
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C. M i c h a k a or Kala was born in Soutbovn 
India. By Eitol lio is called M i k k a k a, and in 
tho Smi’Iciav-yi-Ru^ M i s u c Ii a. k a. 

7. V a. s n m i t r a, wlio is omit tod by Ed kins's 
aufcborit.y' (soo anh\ p. 1 i ) also). IIi* was prosidont 
of the synod under Xanislika of Kusinir 
».c. ir;3 (?). 

8. B 11 d d h a n a ii d i, a iiaLivo of Northern 
I ndia. 

9. B u d d b a m i t r a, converted the king and 
a Nirgranltia, 

10. Barsva, 

11. r u ?i a y a j a. or P u n y a. y a s a s — tlie Fu- 
na-ya-slii of Wong-]mb. 

12. A H V a. g o s b a or Ma-ining, bfirn at Bami- 

ras, bat taught cliielly at Batalijuitra. In bis | 
time tbo king of the (letae led an army to j 
besiege Pa t.dipntra, Imt was bought off, and got | 
Ma-mingjbiddh.rs i*i(’e-li(»\vl, a ml a cock that would 
not di'ink water having insects in it. 'Fhe king 
of the (h'tao was afterwards atta(;ked by the 
Part Ilians but (bleated them. j 

Id. K a ]) i m a r a. spread tln^ Buddhist religion ■ 
in Southern India. K.’imisat tl/e/. ylsmt. tom. 1, | 
p. 122) calls him Kab i m a ra. 

i\. N aga rj una or Lur.g-sbu.born ofaBj-ab- 
mnn family in Sl:)iiMiern India [IihL Ant. vol. IV, 
p. l id), was one oftlicj most prulilic writers of the 
Mabayana stdiool. 

K a 11 a. d e V a, a naiivo of Sonib India, 
murdcuT-d by the di.^elplo of an opponent. This i.s 
the Ar y a d e v a of otlier lists {Jnd. A)if. vol. 1 
p. 112); Lassen rails him Ka-'iadeva, and aAbiisya. 

Id. Uu Ii u lata or Ihigiirata, a native of Ka- 
pila. » 

17. S a n g h a n a n d i of Sravasti, the son of a 
king. 

Is. S a n g k a y n R b c t a or (Jayasata, a 
native of northern India. He di(?d a.c. Jd; .Inlien 
[Mem. snr Lea. Cont, Oaiid, torn. 1 1, ]i. did) place.s 
this B.c. 74. 

19. K u m a r a d a or K ii m a v a t a, died a.d, 
23. 

20. Jay at a, born in northern India, died 
71 A.l).» 

21 . y a s 11 b b a n d a, generally mtido contem- 
porary with I'raditya the son of Vikramaditya (Jnd, 
Ant. vol. IV, p, 112 iV.); he died a. d. 

22. i\l a 11 n r a or M a n o r a t- a, — was well 
skilled in the analysis of tdphnbotie sounds, and 
was recoin mended b}' a learned Jbiddlii.''!, n.amed 
V aj a, to ])roeced to AVestmTi and 8(>‘itliern India 
to teach Ibiddbism ; and Dr. Edkins tluiiks bo 
would aid in giving alphabets to tbo Tamil and 

' Tlio ro-fnu-t'}tv<jAxij which, to, fill up the vaenney, 
mcntioiii, lUntlhyantika, a disciple of Auauda whocouverted 
KAaiuir. 


other languages. Ho found Western India under 
tbo control of king Tod a. Ho afterwards went 
“to tbo kingdom of the Indian Gotao, who, 
retreating westward before^ tlio Hiung-nii, B.c. 
180, coiupierod tbo PaiijAb and Kasmir in a.d. 126. 
Munura taught in AVesterii India and Ferghana 
in tbo third century a d. lIo is the author of the 
ViJdidsha SdiitraA’ Others ])hico his death in 
167 A.D. 

2.4. H ak 1 e n a or Padmarntna of tbo country 
of tbo G 0 t a o ( Y iie-ti —Kandahar ?) ; bo wont to 
Centr.al India and died 209 a.d. 

21*. 8 i n g b al a p ii t r a, a native of Ccaitral 

1 ndia, the A r y a s i n b a of other accounts (Ibhnu- 
sat, ?(/. sujK p. 121 ; and Ijassen ; set’; also ante 
p. 149). He* went to Ki-pin (Kabul ?) where luj was 
beheaded liy tbo king. Lassen plae(‘s liis death 
between 240 and 283 a.D. Some terminate the 
li.st of great teachers b(?re. 

25. B a s i a s i t a or NasMsata, a Brribinan and 
native of Kandahar ,* lie travelled in Central and 
Southern Fiidia, and died a.d. 328. 

23. P II t n o in i t a oi' P u n y a mi t r a, a Kslia- 
ttri^'a of Sonthi‘rn India, lie visited Eastern 
India, and di('d a.d. 3S8. 

27. P ra j ii a i. a r a, a native of Central ’India, 
who I ravelled in the sonib and in.striieted Bodhi- 
dharina the so(:‘ond son of the king. He aseonded 
the fiiiKwal pile a.d. 157. 

28. B o d h i d b a r m a b.*ft Sonihern India for 
China in a.d. 526, where be died (see nnie p. 119). 

This last was the founder of the contemplative 
school in which I he distinetlon of virtue and vice is 
lost. The teaching of thi.s school, so prevalent in 
China, says Ur. Kdkin.s, “has failed to])ru(liiee liigh 
morality among its votaries. Tlie mass of the 
people have gained from Biiddliism the notion of 
a future retribution, but wdiat is the use of this 
when the promised state beyond death consists 
menrly of a clumsy liction ? TIjc metempsy(4iosis, 
admini.stered )>y a moral faio, lias only provided 
them with a convouieiit means for charging tlieir 
sinfulness and their misfortunes on a former life. 
AVliat virtue tlio people have among them is duo 
to tlie Camfueian system. Buddhism has added 
to it only idolatry, and a false view of the future 
state, hut has not eontributed to make the people 
mon? virtuous” (p. 290). - “ dliough tbo Buddhists 
have good ])reer‘pts they are very mueh iK^glected 
e-on in the teaching.” Its moral code “is feeble- 
I'oss it.S(*lf eompar(Ml w ith tbo Confneianist.” 

The educated (.’hiuoso despise the popular deve- 
lopment of Buddhism, “ as consisting of imago 
Avorship and proeuring for money the protection 

* The soil) and 21. arc omitted by the Fo-tsu-V ung-ki 
followed by I)i\ Edkins. 
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of powerful unseen beings.'* The “ Sacred Edict*’ 
cites the judgment pronounced by Chii Hi, the 
philosopher and critic of the Sung dymisty. 
saying, “that the Buddhists care notliing for* 
heaven or earth, or anything th.at goes on around 
them, but attend exclusively each to his singlo 
mind. They arc then condemned for fabricating 
groundless tales of future happiness and misery. 
They are charged with doing this only for gain, 
and encouraging for the same object the large ga- 
therings of the country population at tho temples 
ostensibly to burn incense, but really to practise 
the worst forms of mischief” (p. Ifj'J). 

Such being tho Chiuoso opinion of Buddhism, 
we can easily understand that tho intellectual 
vigour once connected with it is now dead, past all 
hope of resniTcctioii. 

Tiro work of Dr. Edkins will be found replete 
with infornuition respecting the history and tenets 
of Buddhism In its northern form of development. 
It is somewhat dofootive in parts, from the incom- 
pleteness of tho author's knowledge of Southern 
Buddhism : but this will hardly mislead tho reader. 

Lks Bkluiions (‘t LKs lANorEs do ITnuk Anol.visk, 

par Roliort Gust (IVi])liutlK'quo Oriontalo Klzdvirimine ; 

Paris: K. 18<S(p, 

A Skkk'U of flio Moukun L.\N(iUA0Es of iho East 

Iniufs, impaniod Ijy two lau^ua^o-niaps. 13y Hobort 

N. Gust. (lioiidon : Tifibaor & Go. 187''^.) 

Mr. Oust is an old Indian of superabundant 
energy if not of acc-nrato seliolar.ship. The first of 
tho works before us is a tiTsely written little 
volume, not very learned, but pleasant reading for 
any s|)are hour. Tho aiithoi*’s long residence in 
India has given him oj)port unities, of wlii<‘h he 
has availed himself, to becomo .acquainted Avilli 
the present popular religions h('li(*rs of the coun- 
try, and tho first part of the voiniue coiitaius 
many remarks and suggestions foundt?(l on peu*- 
sonal ohsc^rvatioii that thoroughly deserve the 
attention even of advanced students of the his' 
lory of the develof)iuent of the redigiou-s .sects 
in India, while the book as a whole will supply 
a good deal of information in a ])opn]ur form. It 
is not, however, in all eases so accurate as refer- 
ences to the l.itest authorities might have enableu 
the ttutlior to make it. 

Tho chapter or section on the languages is of 
the most popular cluiraetor, and reads like a 
magazine article. There is no index, and tlie only 
two foot-notes in tho book, one at the hegimiing 
of each part, give an undigested list of books and 
authors on the subject of each ; had those lists 
been given in more detail they would have been 
useful to the studcJitin looking for what he might 
want. Among I ho authoj’ities on page 2 is “Tree 
and Serpent VVorship, by John Eorguason — wo 
do not know “ John.” lletcrences might also 
have been gi\ eu either as foot-note.s, or at the end 
of each part to the authoiutios for important state- 


ments, and to fuller discussions on poitfis of 
interest which there wa.s not room to do more than 
refer to in so small a volume. 

The volnnie of Triibner’s Oriental Scries on tho 
Modern Languages has already been some time 
before the public. It is a mueh more ambitious 
perforinance, but like the other its value is mueh 
less than it might have been from the want of ro- 
(erence.s. Tho subject is much too lai’go to bo 
di.seussod satisfactorily iii a volume of 20o jiagos, 
inclu.sivo of seven appendii^os ; and tho class of stu- 
dents to which a book on tho language.s of Jndiji 
would 1)0 really useful, want not merely a brief 
general outline of tho various families of language.^ 
and their braiiehes and subordinate dialects such 
as could bo compressed into a voliiino like this, but 
also full details of the literature of the subject as 
conrieeted with each branch and dialect. This is all 
tho more needed as many statements in this volume 
seem much in want of verification or correction. 

We can only alford a short specimen of Air. 
Gust’s style and mode of dealing with tho separalo 
languages, Aftm* giving the boundaries of tho 
Alarathi language, .recording to the late Dr. John 
Wilson, ho says (p. hS) ; — “ Of this language there 
is a Dictionary by Alolesworth and Cainly with a 
Prefueo Ijy Wilson. Of ordinary Primers there 
are many, and in 18(18, a {Student’s Manual has 
been published by a n.ativc of India a?ioiiyiiioiisly, 
based oii scioiitific principles, and with a J’refaeo 
of importance. . . . Although it fiossessos 20,000 
words, it has ailmittcda gi‘eat many loan-words 
from Arabic, I’ersian, as well as Sanskrit. No 
i inscriptions are found i?i it. Tho Orthography is 
unfixed. It is descrilj[?d as copious without order, 
energetic Avithout rule, and with no fixed standard 
of classical ])urity. . . The dialects of the table- 
land .are opposed to thftso of the coast below the 
Ohats or the Konkan. I have tried in vain to get 
[)reclsion. . . Tho tableland round Poona is the 
centre, of the Dcsi, and to the hJunth is th(^ 
Dakhini. Tlie Dialect of Nagpuri is separate.” 
Tho Kohkaiii of the Goa terriioi*}", ho adds, 
“ known as (ioadesi or Gomaiitaki, is illustrat(‘d 
by a large Literature formed by tho Jesuits, con- 
sisting of a Grammar in Portuguese, and a Chri.s- 
tiaii religious book called Fnrdn, tlic woj'k of a 
Jesuit named Estava, said to have been Stephens,, 
an Englishman.” 

Nuav this miglit all bo retailed table-talk : tlie 
high character of Alolesworth and Candy’s Dic- 
tionarie.s ought to have been indicated ; some of 
the best of the many jMarathi (Jrammnrs in 
Engli.sh, and Krishna SJstri Godbole’s excellent 
scientific ono^in AlaratJii, might at least have been 
named ; some of tho statomoiits following are in- 
correct and others sadly want “precision,” while tho 
vagueness of the information about Eather ’J’homas 
Estevao (flGPJ)' is hardly creditaido to the author. 


^ See Ind, Ant. vol. VI 1, p. 117. 
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Wo aro glad to see a first attempt at a haml- 
book on so interesting a subject, and hope it may 
3 ’'ot be recast and thoroughly corrected so as to bo 
a trustworthy guide to tbe student, supplying him 
with a basis of fact, and directing him to the best 
jn(brinatioii on all details, while niapf)ing out 
clearly tbo many blanks that have to bo filled up 
by future labourers. 


The Commentaries of tlio Great Aroxso 'OAi.no- 
QCEUCii.'K, sorond Vi<'(‘roy of India, trnnsliit(Ml fr<nn tbo 
Portui^noso edition of 1771, with Notoa und an Introduc- 
tion by IV. dc Gray Uircli, F. If.S.T.. vols. 1 — 3. Loudon : 
Printed for tbo Hakluyt Society, l'M75-80. 

Tbo volumes ol the Hakluyt Society, established 
for the purpose of printing rare or niifmblished 
voyages and travels, aro nob olTerod for sale in tbo 
usual way, and it may nob be out of ])lace here to 
inform our readers that the volumes issued for the 
year aro only obtainable liy subscribers who pay a 
gtiinea per aniiUTU in advance.^ Usually two 
volumes are published annually, so that since 18-18, 
sixt 3 "-two have been issued, including such valu- 
able works for Indian readers ns the MarvrU de- 
t^rrUjed bij Friar Jordanna ; Travds of Ludovico di 
Vartto oHi ; Yule's Cathay and the Way Thither ; the 
'J'hree Voyayrs of Vtiaco da Ga}nat Ac. 

Tlio Conitnvntaries of ilio Great Afonso Dalbo- 
qnerqne wt^ro compiled by his natural sou, from the 
despatches forwarded to the king D. Manoel, and 
wore first published in lo57. A seeond edition 
corrected and augmented by the author was issued 
in 1576-*; and tlio third, wliicli is tbo text here 
translated, wa.s prepared by Nieolao Pagliarini and 
published in 1774<, containing several original iles- 
jmtehes and letters written by the boro himself. 
It was intended that the ti*(in slat ion .should have 
been contained in three volumes, but a fourth will 
be rt'quircd to eoinpleto as the third, wliieli was 
to have contained Parts III and TV of tbo Portu- 
guese edition, only brings us down to the end of 
Part 111, which concludes witli the departure of 
Afonso Dalboquerrpie for tlio Straits of tho lied 
Sea in ])nrsuaneo of his intention of eonqiioriiig 
Ormuz ami eatahlishing Portuguese rule in that 
part of Persia. 

The translatorpretacea each volume with lengthy 
and most valuable introductions on tho character 
of Dalboipicrquc, the foundation, rise, progress, 
and decay of the Portuguese empire in India, and 
bibliographical information in reference to the 
Indian cycle of Portuguese Liter.ature. " And the 
volumes aro illustrated with valuable facsimiles 
of old maps and portraits from MSS. in the British 
Museum. 

“There is no doubt,” says Mr. Birch, ‘‘that 
wlioever will give some time and attention to tho 
learning of Portuguese will find his labour amply 
requited by the advantages to be derived from the 
great mass of literature which the language 

' Tho Socioty’s ftKent if* Mr. Richards, 37 Great Queen 
Street, Liucolu’t* Inn Fields, London. 


possesses.” And wo heartily join with him in the 
desire to see more translations of standard Portu- 
guese liistorical works. ” Tho true position of tho 
English rule in India,” he adds, “ and the tradi- 
tions it maintains, the point of view from which 
it is looked upon by tho native races, can never 
bo rightly understood until a bettor knowledge is 
ac(| Hired concerning the first impressions conveyed 
to, and made upon, the minds of tlie inhabitants 
l>y the first Kuropoaii nation wliich effected any 
extensive settlement among them. This fact alone, 
one out of many (piite as pertinent which might 
be adduced, ought to convince us of tho im- 
portance of examining the classical literary pro- 
ductions of a nation justly celebrated at all times 
for miterprise and military prowess.” 

AVo trust tbe publieation of tho concluding 
volume of these most instructive Commentaries 
will not be long dohij^ed. Tliey form a very 
valuable arldition to tho history of the AVestorn 
Coast of India. Any attempt to anal^'so their 
contents would occupy more space than wo can 
spare : wo must refer readers to the book itself. 


KAUMror-Af AnoTsinA, l>y Rjlmachandra IfijikAji Gnu- 

jikar ami KAiaiiath l*At.i(laraag Parab. (Parta 1 0.) Bom- 
bay, Nirnayu-sAKiir I’rc.ss. 

This publication, wboii complete, is to contain 
the text of tho Siddhdnta-Kanmadi witli a Marathi 
commentary by the first named editor; (urthcr 
Pauini's S^Pra** printed continuously, and a seeond 
tiirie with tho annvriitis (or words supplied from 
preceding compiled by tho samo scholar; 

tho Gnna and Dhdtu^nUhas, tbo Pthiintya Sikslid 
and the Undd is air as usovihed to Sakatayaua (edited, 
with Ujjvaladatta’s commentary, by Anfreelit) ; 
^A-ntanava’s Phifsfdras (edited b^' Kiolhoni') ; 
Katyayuim’s VdrttHas ; and indo.xos by Kasinatb. 
Though all these Avork.s are already acces.sible to 
scholars in one form or unotlier, it will no doubt 
be useful to native students to have them com- 
bined in a ebea]) and hand^^ volume. Must of tbe 
works inenl-ioned are already finished, and a few’ 
more parts will complete tho compilation. In tho 
place of tho first reprint of Panini's Sittras, the 
editors would have done better to have given them 
ill alphabctieul order, with tho in smaller 

type, worked into tho same list. In tbo Oana- 
patha, various readings arc given in brackets after 
the respective words ; but the list is apparently 
a more reprint of the one contained in Boehtlingk’s 
edition of Pamtii, a semblance of originality being 
effected by the rather ingenious expedient of an 
interchange of Boohtlingk^s various readings with 
his respective yawa-words. Though we arc far 
from imputing to tho editors any intention to 
mislead others in this respect, wo think it would 
have been as well if they had explained the nature 
of this part of their publication. E. 

• Thia waa translated into French by J. Mamef, Paris, 
1679. 
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00 

Cluindrasri, k 


Gharnlravarma 

172 

Chang-’ an, t. 

....15,21 

Cljangu Narayaiia, toJn... 

103 

Cbaontra mound 

1 50 

rtifh'ih 

205 

C'barva 

30(5 

Chast/Jina 

02 

rhdtabiMitat 0 124, 175n, 239 

Gliataka 


chat a r o nto 


chdfarydma 


chaurdddharanika, o 

239 
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Chodi dynasty 255 

Chores tr 240 

Cheuinli, Clieniiilya or Che- 

rnuda, c 38, t [, A’; 1411, 

Chora 124 125 

Chora alphabet 100 

Cherainau Ferumal 78 

clieialcarihi 12 

elo[)haiit 113 

(Jhhatra-Chiiudosvara, ^ 174 

Chhaya, g 110 

Clihinnarnastikii-dovi, 171 

Chhittaraja, Sil 37, 3»0* 11 

C 1 1 id anibaram 117, 110 

Ch’ilihu, k 312 

Ch’ilipapn, k 312 

Cirilisulungliehtsan, k 312 

Ch’ilitsaii, k 312 

‘ chimiiny-pot’ hats 3»00 

Chinfso Jinddlfifun by Dr. 

Kdkins 315 

Chinese notices of India 141’ 

Cliinghiz Klian and his Aiieos- 
tors...80, 92, 213t‘, 2M)f;2(j3, 27 If 


Copfiorplates, J^ilA/hAra 33 

„ , Yalabbt 237 

„ , West. Chalnkya 123. 

125, 130, 132, 293 

coral 18 

cotton IS 

cowries IS 

‘ crocodile king’ 280 

crow and the sparrow 2^>7 

Cunningham, Gen. A 253 

Cast’s lidifiions ct Im hingm s 

d<‘. V Indc jhhjlaUc 317 

,, Modern Jjniuj\ta<ji‘d (if I mini 317 

Cypriote? iiiS( ri[)tions 310 

Cyrus, cylinder of 230 


Dadhikra 

J)( Id I iddn~ i-I){ mk 

Dai Gakf, g 

D.ii S(‘iz(‘ii 

Daitika or Dhribika 

Daji, Dr. Jlhau 

Dakshirnkbli, v 


139 

28 

oo;» 

277-8 

.... 149, 315 

2(15 

173 


dnhhiwisd 127, 131, 133 


chluhi 138 

Chinndr, r 18 

Chino, tr 211 

Ch’ifiushsilung, k 312 

('hiptijn 280 


(Oiitrakiintlia horse... 123-120, 129, 
130, 133 

Chitrakathis 279 

Ch’itsuTiglmitsau, k 31 5 j 

C3io;uig-waing ( 8ilaililya) 19 

Chodas fe7 

Cholas, Chodas.. .47-49, 124-5, 129, 
131, 133, 2S7 

tdion'hd 309 

C hristians of Malabar 3 1 2-1 3 «( 

eliuda 195 

Ohulai'fgjd 233 

Chuni ov Junl 307 

Chutuktiis 13.0 

Cinderella 203 

Claudius, embassy from C('y- 

lon, to 313 

Clouston’s Aiu'leiti Arabian 

iW.fru 229 

Coins— Andhra 01 

„ ruthan 311 

„ from Persia 312 

„ of the Sunga or Mitra 

dynasty 252, 311 

Coleroon (Kullidam), r 117 

Confnciaiiisni 310 

Copperplates, Chela 47 

„ , Palla va. ..... 1< '0, 102 


Dakshinesvara, g 171 

Dall) 0 (|u<'njue, Afonso 318 

Dalton, Col 105, 10(j 

Da man t, (.1. IT 8u 

I)am))alla viliara iiisc 270 

Daml)arasliali, k 189 

Damodar.ngupta 305 

dan 21-9 

ddnamJa, 13 

dam]i(ndifnk((y o 13)7 

daydaff 159 

Daiiicll, W 52n, 107 

Dardistaii 22i> 

Dardii 293 

Darinesteter’s Vt ntlidad 29(}f 

(latidpffrddha. 2.'<9 

Dasara 37n 

Dasaraiha 79, 180, J91 

Dasas, Dasyus 5 t, 291 

Dates, in figures 35, 38 


„ , in numerical symbols.. 105, 
107, 168, 170, 171, 175, 
177, 178, 183, 239 
„ , in numerical words... 191, 
192, 193 

„ , in words ...38, rl9, 132, 294 


Dathandga 269 

Duttngalla, v 143 

Ddulatiibad 50 

Daurian, tr 213 

nsil, dcsoil 67 

\/d kJi 310 

Dcmalamilua ihsc 270 


Demetrius, k 

25G, 257 

Dervishes 

297 

Ddvagiri, c 

50 

OOC OOQ 

di^vakala 

..101, 175, 2.19 

devanaphfa 

9, 270 

Do va put tana, c 

170, 184 

Devapi 


devil -trees 

I52ii 

Dowagiri5^a w ihara . . 

12 

dewak 

Clu 

dewdnaphjft 

9. 270 

dll dill 

250 

dhakht 

..129, 131, 134 

dhanima 

288 

Dhaiiakachcka, c. .. 


Dhanesa 

238 


Dliauk plates 237 

Dliaraka, k 200 

(l/iarnnaH 138 

dhdriuyU 195, 190, 29 f) n 

Dliarapatta, Ya. 251 

Dlmrasena T, Va. 239 


Dharasena II , VOi 237, 251* 

Dharasena 111, Ya 238 

dha luUraya I25n 

dliarni'i 218-250 

dliannnrbakni 130, 137 

dliarinnddijft, dha ninulcifa 239 

Dhai’madeva, No 10.5, 181 

dlLarnta.d/idltnnaydaJii 110 

Dliarrnadbatu-Vagisvara, g... 184 

dharmddJilLiru 171n 

Dharmadit.ya (Siladitya. 1), Ya. 237 

Dharniaguptas, sect 301, 3(i2 

Dliarm.apAla 308 

Dharmarakslia 80 

dharmasdld 194 

D ban nasi la Raja 3 

Dliarniuttariyas, sect 300, 302 

Dlidfnt Dlidfnpdlha 307 

I) lull utarrn'ujlyi 3( )5 

Dhdfnrrllil 306 

Dheila.s 248 

j Diurnal, trs 23 1 

Dhitika or Daitika 1 19 

Dhritaka or Dritika 149,315 

Dhruvalihata, Va 253-4 

DhruvadcHa, No 172, 173 

Dhruvaniitra, k. 253 

Dhukot beggars 280 

dhvajastamhlia 96 

Digambaras 159 

LHghaNikdya 288 

Digura Dsaubo 91 

dnshlid 129, 135,295 

Dilipa, k 180, 191 
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Dindigal, t 

160 

’cTTia-rdr?/; . 


qandhaknti 

.142, 143 

DinnAu&ka, v 

,.237-239 

Erakala language 


Gaudhara 


Diodotos, k 

.255-257 

Erakavila temp 

270 

Gandbnrva, g 

110 

Diomedos, k 

... 257-8 

eras by J. Fergussoii . 

231 

Ganekandc wihara 

... 10, 12 

Dinnvsins. W 9K7-8 900 

EriyAwa insc. ............. 

27a 

Ganesa (sec* Ganapati) ... 

... 1, 150 

Bipava'Ma by Oldeiiberg 

252 

EshmuuAzar’s tomb .... 

232 

GahgA, r. ...129, 131, 134 

, 180, 193 

dirakht‘fdzcl 

152 

Eskimo .... 

298 

Gaiigad^va, k 

188 

Diva, t 

314 

Estevao, Th 

317 

Gangai-kkonciripuram tem])lo. 117- 

Bimrapatii o 

239 

ethical parallels 

71f 


120, 252 

Divodasa 


Etagiri, c 

50,51 

Ganges— Hejig-ho 

15 

Dobo Mergen. 94, 95, 213, 217, 218 

Eiidemus 


Gangondaram tom 

119 

dold 

281 

Eukratidcs, k 

.. 250,257 

GAngul, v.« 

172 

bolddri 

165 



255 

<j<mt'nnnHa)\ 1. in 


Dolaparvata 


Euthy demos, k 

... 25(5-257 

Gardabhidevi 

110 

dulaydtrd 

187 

Evavadiii ...» 

189 

G.aros 10: 

1-100, 1.50 

Dowson, Prof. J 

.308, 309 



Garuda 30, 37ii, 71, 103 k ii 

Dowson’s IHdionary of Jlindu 

Fa-Hill n 

,...29(5, ,•10(5 

Gariida<llivaja— Vi.sliiiu, g. ... 48 

4f ylhfilngy . , 

31 

* k’als** dawn’ 

o;[1 

Gatba Abmiavaiti 

81 


23!) 

— -Pi‘ali'ni‘1 ....TTT 

19 

Gain hi, eo 

181 

DrnviljL, 

98 

Eu.d-yii 

23 

fjoadtinia (Lvqnnl of) ... 

234 

Drikata or Dhritaka 

,119, 315 

fate of unbelievers 


Gandiau root s 

310 

Drona 


FausbolPs Jdtaka 

252 

Qavdian LavgnagrSf lloernlo’s 

Dronasirhha, Va 

254 

Fazlii’llah Ihishid 

89 

Cvmp. Cram. <f 

2:12 

Druhyua 

,54 

Fergussoii on * Saka and 8ai’n- 

(Jauriau and Uuinanen 

Gan- 

Dubuii Bayaii 

. 94, 217 

vat eras’ 


gnages 

231 


Dupcrron, AuquetU 205, 291 

Duriiyabhajya, r 295 

Durban, tr 9 J-, 95, 245 

diitaka, o.... ...107, 109, 170, 172, 

175, 177, 178, 238, 239 

Dutthagiimini, k !>, 10, 270 

Datum Mencii 217, 220 


carB, elongated 52. 53 

Ebukcii 27 1 

oclipso of 780, A.i) 308 

Eclipses, solar 90, 295 

Edc.ssa 313-14 

Edges of plates, not raised ... 101, 
102, 293 

„ .raised ...123, 125, 

130, i;32 

‘ Edgbccry’ 51 

Edkins’a Ckincsa liuLldhlHtn... 315 

Edrisi 314 

EkabliyoharikAiS, sect 300 

tkachitia 302 

Ekavyavah&rikas, sect. ...300, 301 

Ekkaudi 141 

Ekvera, Karlo lo7, 109 

Klakalavondlu 210 

elephants ^7 

Elur& 118n 

Emblems ou seaU 101, 102, 

123, 130, 133, 239, 2^3 
Epander, 257-8 


10 


77 

2 % 


Feu-thu— Bmkllia 

Flci seller, Dr 

11 ower- marriage 

flying 

folklore, Dinajpnr 1-8 

„ from BirbliOm 79f 

,, parallels #...51, 290 

„ of the Pan jrO » . . . 205 f, 2S0 f, 

Forbes’s British Bvrma 87 

fortnights — light and dark ... 250 

frf/'^hokerctl 311 

Fravashis 232 

friendship..?. 29 

Fu-naii — ISi&m 15-17 

(lad 2G2, 203 

gadydva 75, 76 

(xaiabahu Gamini, k 11, 209 

Gajana (Gazni ?) 23 

Galasno Malasne insc 13 

Galgamuwa inso • 12 

Galig.anatha, g. and tern 74 

Gallena wih5»ra insc 9, 270 

Galutisa 272, 274 

Galwaewa wihara 10, 12 

Gamini Abhaya, k....9, 10, 26^1, 270 

„ ’ Tisa, k 270 

Qanapdiha 318 

Ganapati, Ganesa, g.35,150,184,194 

Gandar&ditya, Sil 42 

Gandha elephants .i 37 


Gantarna IndrabhOti 102 

Ganvain (V.) Vi' <ni Lvijcndc 

de (Jew. dam a 234 

Gaya 135 

Gayawita or Sangkayasata. 149, 310 

(fdyalrl 32 

Gazan Kh5n 8!^ 

. (^ormana^ 122 

Gorrnann’s Kirrlm dvr 'iho^ 

•n^dschrlsfcn 31 2f 

Gerorita 70 

(jvsfa Jlomanomuh 58 

Gctae 310 

|•Ghoshavasn, k 311 

ijhnthl 205n 

Giribawa iiiscrip 10 

Girimn 272 

Girnar insc 2801' 

Gi r V anfiy nddhavikrama- S hah , 

k. 194 

Gitd Bdncdidlilm 173 

Goa 41 

Goa Maral 92, 94 

Gobardhan 141 

God (names of) 230 

Goggi, dil Ml. .30, 39 

Go-je-nang (Gajana) 23 

Gokarna, v 78 

Gokulika sect 301 

gold 18 

Golden Horde 203 

Goldschmidt’s Bdvanavaha , ... 110 
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(Toldstiicker, Prof* 306, 308 

(ioldstucker*3 Literary Iti> 

mains 20 If 

liuma, k 36 

(romcUifcaki dialect 317 

lionardiya 308 

(ion, q 271 

(iond 140 

(ioiidopharcs, k. 2*58, 201-263, 313 

(lonika 308 

(iopala 184,187 

( iuparashtra, d *... 1 23-125 

fjopcstdn 291 

(iopichanda begj^ars 279 

gupura 117, 119 

(ioraksliA, Gorkha, 189, 194 

(rurantla plates 102 

Gosala 116 

Gos/lla Makkhaliputta 161 

(lotami, Gotamlputra, Andli. 62, 63 

j/d/m, Atreya 131, 132 

, Bharadv/lja ...101, 131, 132 

„ , Bharatt/iyana 101 

„ , Kasyapa 103 

„ , ? Kd^yapa 132 

,, , KAtydyaua 295 

„ , Kaundiriya, 131, 132, 131, 135 


„ , Kausika 

„ , MAnavya 125, 

„ , Mandgalya 

„ , Salaiikayaiia 

„ , V^flbSJI , ......tr 

.131, 132 
128, 130, 
133, 294 
.131,132 

101 

13d 

,, , PYatsa 


(iovinda I II, Hash 

-46 

Grarnmar of Chandra .... 

80-81. 

grdmapati, 


GridhrakOta, mt 

15 

gnggida-pltjd 

.124, 125 

(Tuhu.scna, J, Va 

.237, 238 

‘ Gunapadeya’ plates 

1()0 

(iiiudaphorus or Goiidapher- 
ros, see Goiidaphares. 

GuutOr 

73 

gupta 167, 168, 172 

, 173, 176 

Gupta 

17 

,, characters 

,.163. 168 
2.'i3-‘’.').6 

( iOrjara, co 


,, characters 

123 

GurkhAii 

..276, 277 

flabaranc insc 

11 

Haohin - 

. 217, 220 

Hairnavatas, sect 

. 300, 302 

Haitho Arrnenus 

314 

Haithon 

276 


Hajams 

76 

Hakikat 

248 

Hakleiia or Padraaratra... 149, 316 

Hakodate, t 

67 

Hala, Aiidh 

62 

Hall, Dr. Fitzedward 

2.55 

llambantota insc. .... 

12 

Han dynasty .......... 

14, 16 

Ilaiijamana, c 


llann manta, g 


Hanway, Jonas 

109 

Hara, g 

182 

llaradatta 

306 

Ilarasiihha, k 

188, 191 

llari, g 

165 

Ilaridasa beggars . . . . 

250 

Haridikshita 

306 

Harihara, k 

200, 201 

Hariharasimha. k. ... 

187, 188, 191 

Ilarlprahodita 

305 

Harinatha, g 

237 

Harisiiliha, k 

187, 188, 191 

llAriti 

128, 130, 133 

Hariti 


harltiputra 

121 

Haiiez, M. on Zoroastrianism. 311 

Harsha, Uarshavardhana, k.... 125, 

128, 

130, 133, 264 

Ilarshadcva, k 

181 

Harsha era 

231 

Harun al Easchid .... 

229 

hostdnialaka 

25 

Ilastin, k 

253 

Hastings, Warren ..., 

309 

1 fathiguinpha rock... , 

62 

Hang, Dr. M 

292 

llciroklcs, k 

51 

Hclioklcs, k 

...... 2 .". 6 , 2.57 

lleng-ho, Heng- shui (Ganges )1 5, 17 

Hephaestus, g 




lIcraoH, k 

259 

ilermaios, k 

257, 258 

HetuvAda 

301 

Hia-cheu 

24 

H ihhert Lectures, Max Muller’s. 29 

Hill i la month 

272, 273 

Hikulamba, v 

132 

Hillebrttndt’.s Non- und Voll- 

mondsopfer 

292 

Himalaya, mt 


liimata month 

271 

Hinayaua 


Hindu shrine on the Caspian . 109 

ilipa 

27Q 

Hippalus 

313 

Hippolytus ...• 

25n 


■ ■■ 

Hippostratos, k 257, 258 

HhAd Bkhv^m 266, 267 

EiralfilBasa 58 

Hiranyagarbha,— BrahmA, g. 102-3 

Histories, native 308 

lliung-nii, tr 316 

Hodgson’s Essays 234 

Hoei-ueng-ta-szu 149 

Hoernle’s Compar. Gram, of the 

Gaiulian Languages 232, 310 

Hoei-kho-ta-szu 149 

Holiyars 76 

Ho-lo sect 301 

Ho-long 21 

Holtzmann’s Apsaras 252 

homa 189 

homha 237, 238 

horse symbol 139 

Hosur, t 48 

Houng-jin-ta-szii 149 

Howorth’s History of the Mon- 
gols 263 

Hiiohchaya mabha 96 

’YXojStoi 122 

/ [img-xcu'shi-lun 89 

Huns, White 231 

Huvishka, k 154 

llwan-ti 16 

Hwen Tlisang 19, 254, 306 

llyacintho, Bituriski 215, 219 

Hyumpri, v 177 

Ibn-BatOta 297 

Ides, Jsbrand 216 

idol found at (Orenburg 290 

Ikahvaku 48, 180 

II Khun 90, 91 

Inderain IVrumill 78 

India {Modern) and the Indians 

by Dr. M. Williams 264 

India — Chincso notices of UP 

Didian Arms 230 

Indian Fairy Talcs, by M. 

Stokes 57 

indecision, evils of 29 

Indische Streif(m,Weh(iT ...... 251 

Indo-Skythians 16n 

Indra, g 36, 56, 115, 187 

Indramitra, k 253, 311 

inflection of Sanskrit verbs 

and nouns 310 

Inginiinitiya insc 271, 273 

Ingirimitiya insc 13 

Inscriptions of AmberA 304 


at Buddha GayA. 143, 
144 

from Ceylon..* 8, 268 
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Inscriptions, Cypriote 310 

at GangaikkSn- 

(lap Li ram. 118 

„ at Keu-yung- 

kwau 195 

,, from Lhasa 31*2 

„ from NopAl 163f 

M Pahlavi at Kan- 

heri 2()r)f 

i, of riyadasi...282, 311 

i, from Rlwa 120 

s, of Siladitya 1. ... 237 

„ of Van 232 

„ of Vira Chula ... 47 

„ in Wular lake ... 252 


Irapeli 

Irdhi-pdda 

Irgone-knn ... 

Iridige, 

Issikul 

1 avaradatta, k. 
Isvarasava .... 



Iviiaka, Andh.. 


313 

.... 2y6f 
...93, 94 

131, 132 

93 

200 

90 

.30(>308 
02 


Jagannatha, g 138 

Jahis, g 232 

J ah navi, r 239 

Jaiiias 159, 300 

Jainendra, g 80 

Jajiratai 2 17, 219 

Jalal 218 

Janiali 101 

.Tambudvipa 74 

Jiimiul Tairdrikh 89 

Jamuka 219 

Jahgainas 73, 279 

.Taiinia 290 

.Tapancse Sanskrit texti« 233 

Jariidhya, 143 

jdtii 18 

Jdtaka by Fatibboll 252 

.fa V i (ian-b (id 200-208 

Jayachandra II 123 

.layadeva,, I, No 180 

Jayadovall, No 17b, 181 

Jayaditya 300, 307 

Jayanta 30 

.Tayanta, k 184 

Jayaphla 305 

J ayasimliavaruta, Dhar&sraya 
— Jayasiriiha II., W. dial... 125 

jiujdsraija 123 

Jayata 149, 310 

Jayavarm^L Ne 106, 167 

JayO^vara, Ne 107 

Jolaid, Jelair, tr....; 24^ 


Jelfilu’d-din.. 

2!<7 

Jerke Lin Gun 

,217,241.247 

Jes u j ab u s G adale nsi s 

314 

Jetawanartlma 

274 

Jewish grant 

79 

Jews 

78 

Jhafijha, Sil 

36 

Jirnutaketu 

35, 39 

Jimdtavahana 

35. 37, 39, 46 

Jina, — Ikiddha 


Ji-nan, Tonquin 

16 

JiiKM idra- budd hi 

90 

Jishuugupta, Ne 

17*2-174 

Jivaraksha, (j 


jOgis 

297 

J nritaputra 

158-9 

John, bishop of Greater India. 314 

John of Monteoorvino 

314 

.lordaniis, Friar 

2.30, 314, 315 

Ju(!hi Kh.lu 


Juchi Khusar 

278 

Julian 

314 

Jimi or Chihli 

3((7, 308 

Juiinar 

43 


Ivalhana rami it 

Kalidasa 

Kalli(3pe 

kalpadnma 

KnJpa'Sutras ... 

Kaly/lna, c 

KumandahanUb 
Kama-tithi ...... 


305 

305 

257, 258 

187 

200 

51 

305 

184 


kamai/itlui 209 

Kambojas 252 

kdmSi'fft kav6ra 127n 

Kamora, co 129, 131, 133 

Kampalarnm/i, g 150 

Kanadcva 149, 310 

Kanakhiis 09 

Ka iia-kiu-je, KaiiyakObja ... 23 


Kriiiohi, c 127, 129, 131, 133 

kdniias thii Rdmdif ana 32 

Kariurki, k 156, 259 

Kiimj-ian. 2t2 

K/ingra, Maharajas and coins. 252 

Kanhcri 52 

Kanlub'i inscriptions 39 

Kaiilun’i l*ahlavi insc 265f 


Jupiter's 12-year cycle 253 

.Til rials 219 

Jyoiinuilla, No 183, 184 

Kahaclii Kuluk 217 

Kabimara 149 310 

Kabul 15 

Kabul Khan, Khubilai Khan. 21-0- 
2li, 210, 247, 278 

Kadanibas bl 

Kadaphes, k 259 

k(i<l<(pH, kadainpu 75 

Kadi gala insc 12 

Kjidphises, k 259 

Kagarodhas, g 2; 12 

Kahars 70 

Kaidu Khan 240, 246-7 

KaikAwa in.se 208-9 

Kailasa, tcni 149 

Kailasakdta 170, 172-3, 175 

Kaka wanna Tisa, k ..10, 270 

Kakhyen laiiguago. 232 

Kakinni 238 

Kak udha K&byayana 102 

Kala 149 

kalahliritf kalarnbhra |127n 

Kalabliras 129, 133 

kalaijndna 290 

kaldm-'id-lah 303 

kalanda 272-3 

kalam 118 

E&laaoka, k 149 


Kauishka, k. ...154, 231, 299, 310 

Kanna Pulayans 120 

Kanara, — Krishna, Hash 74 

Kan|)hata, a 53 

Kantalai, v 274 

kanf.Jiachifra 124, 126 

Kanwa dynasty 31 T 

Kao-taong 21 

•;^ao-fu (K/ibul) 15 

Kapfi.lcavara, g 123-125 

Kapardi T, Sil 30, 39 

Kapardi TI, Sil 30, 39, 45, 40 

Kapila, t 310 

Kapilavastu, t 252 

•Kapimara or Kabimara... 149, 310 

Kapurdigiri insc 284, 311 

I Kara Kluln 90, 91 

j Karagol, r 24-0 

kdranapujil 107 

Kdrikan of llharbrihari 308 

Karikala Chola 49 

Icartuhn, 1. m 12, 209 

Karle, Kkvera 107, 109 

karmatiihdm 272 

Karna 30 

Karnaba, co 189^ 

Karttikoya... 36, 125, 128, 130, 133, 

149 

KarOr battle 231 

Ktlsakritana 80, 81 

Kashira 305 

KUl 99 

Kd6ikd 30^ 
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Kasikavritti 305, 308 

kasina 206 

Kttsnur Ion, 2*2, 46, 229, 264, 305-6 

K(U)mra^ Kings of *264 

Kassapo V, and Yl, Ceylon ... 13, 
272-274 


Kasyapa 48, 82, 118, 315 

K^lsyapiyfiiS, 8 301-2 

Kathdsarit^Sdgara 51, 58 

KAtra&ndu, C....163, 166u, 167-169, 
173,188 

K&ty&yana 81, 149 

Kaumudi-Mahots/iha 318 

Kavadya beggars 250 

kavera, km}4ra 12711 

Kaveri.r 47-49, 127 n, 129 

Kavikalpadrunia 80 

Kavir/ija 305 

Kdvydkdmndhmu 306 

Kdvgdlaiikdra-vriHl 305 

Kdvgtitihdsasamgraha 59 

Kayadhas, g 232 

Kaya Perunml, k 78 

Kazwini 314 

Kelav&rli, v 99 

Kol6r, V 80 

Kcntoi KhAn Mts 92, 93 

Kcoti Kunda iiisc 120, 121 

K6rala, 78 

Keralas 129, 131, 133 

Kerikala Cliola 50n 

Korn, Prof 292 

Kerulou, r 218ii, 25l* 

Kesideva, Sil, 39, 40 

Ketalaputra i *287 

Ketumala 17n 

Keu-yung-kwaii iiisc. 195 

kifvala 161 

Khachi Kailuk 217, 

Khadaii Taishi 245 

Khxdduka 174n 

Khaiclu 217 

Khrikan 274 

Khali Kliarchu 94, 95 

Khalifs 24ii 

Khaiida-ka-dhera 158 

khindasphuUta 174, 175, 239 

Khaiiderao (idikwad 247 

Khangah mound 154 

Kharagraha I, Va 238, 239 

KhArop&tan plates 33 

Khepiiiigala mt 286 

Khion-to-we! (Gaiidbara) ... 20, 23 

khijrt 207 

Khilae 307 

Khitans 221, 243, 245, 246 

Khonds.., 140 


Khoritsar Mergen 94 

Khubilai KhUn, boo Kabul Kh&n. 

Khdlapr^n, v 174 

Kia-mo-lo, KftmarOpa 20 

Kiao-chi, Tonciuin 18 

Kia-pi-li, Kia-wei, Kapila ... 17 

Kia-shi-mi-lo, Kasmir 22 

Kiat Mongol, tr... 240 

Kie-meng, K&ma ? 23 

kings not to be jocular Ml 

* king of the crocodiles’ 280 

Kin-tho-li, Gandari 17n 

Kiri, nnag 116 

Kio-to, Gupta 17 

Kipin, Ka})ul 15, 315, 316 

Kirai, tr 276-7 

kiriijdvdda 159 

kirtau 36u, 250 

Kirttimulla, k IHl* 

Kirttimukha 116 

Kirttivarniil T, Karly Clml. ... 123, 

124, 1*28, 136, 132-134 

Kisiikad, v 97, 99 

Klaproth, M 91 

Kleanthos’s h^nnn 23.5-6 

Klitarkho.s 122 


Kodahgaldr, t 78, 79, 313, .314 

Kodo-JVn, g 140n 

Koimhatur, t 152 

Kuko Mongol P2 

k(A 80 

Ko-Jaa 23 

Kolashagara Porurn.al 78 

Kolhapur, t 40, 45 

K’olik’otsu, k 312 

Kollidam ((k)leroon), r. ...117, 119 
Ko lo, Koloin 22 


Kondavid 73 

Kohgu, Kohgudcsa 49 

Koiiguruts 215 


Konkana 23, 87, 38, 4-4 


„ , seven 130 

Kohkfinahalli, Konkaiiapura, t. 234 

Koii-kiA.-na, Konkana 23 

Kontemraa, Kontewa, g 96 

Kophene I5n 

KoppAk*esarivarni&, Cho 50n 

Koppara-Kesarivarma Choi 19, 120 
Kor-dv^ Lane’s Scheiinnefrorn* 235 
„ yLnir'a from,.. 235 

KoroB CBoma dc 311 

Kosala 18] 

Kosraa.s Tndioopleustes ...313, 314 
Kotapadebcnakaiiavore, v. ... 99 

Kotera-ki-dhori ISp 

Kv)tigama 159 

Kotta^^yal 312n 


Kottai Feruin&l 78 

Kottarakimbiyfiwa insc 269 

Kotitayarn 314 

Kottisarmfli 102, 10.3 

kotijdhuti 187 

Koviraja Kesarivarm/i 119 

\/krakhh 810 

S/hrish 311 

Krim 263 

Krishna g 226, 228 

Krishna, k 62 

Krishna 37, 187,193 

„ asura 289, 290 

Krishna, or Kaiinara, Bash.... 74 


krishuapakshii 251 

ksh'dtiti' 1-17 

Ksliatrapas 231, 260 

Kshatriyas 166 

Kiiang-ynen 22. 28 

Kukkalik.^s, s 300, 301 

Kulam, t 7S 

Kdlottunga, Cho 49, 50ri 

Kuhmiru 210 

kunutra, 0 239 

Kumarada or Kumfi-rata - 316 

Knmaragupta, k 254 

KumUrajiva 301 

Kiimarila 149 

Kumars 76 

Kunala* 86 

Knna PorumS.! 78 

Kunbis 76 

Knnghir, tr 277 

kunkana 35 

Kuntala, co 98 

Knntdpa hymns 202 

‘ Kuppasv&mi’ 229 

Kural 71. 72, 196-199 

Karamgi 142 

Kuri Pulayans 120 

Kuril 17n 

kfiMin 168 to 171, 173. 175, 

176, 239 

K6tkhaB&kira, d 189 

Kutlugh Khftn 244, 245, 274 

Kuvala 78 

Kuvora,g 203, 290 

Kwan-lun, Aneuta mts 17 

Labugala insc 10 

laddJia 237 

Ladita-Mahe^vara, g 171 

Laghukamnudt 82, 83 

fikslidliuii 183 

Lakshmi, g. 74, 181 
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LaTcshmtnarftyana, Behar 189 

Lakshmuirisiiiilia, k lBB-191 

Lfi.lamati, q 187 

LalitapaUana, c. ...171n, 177% 184, 
180, lOa 

Lalitatripurasundart, q lOH-4 

Latna.s It^O 

Larribadia 

Lambodara, k ^2 

LamgUan 23 

Lan(3*8 S(‘h‘cf!onii from fJm 


Kar-dv 235 

LfiiHjiiofif'ti of Indiaf Cusfc, 317 

Lanka 37, 180 


Laniiuin, 1?rot‘. C. K 310 

Lan-po, Lampa, Lurngban ... 23 

Laodiko, q 257 

Lao-tsou 10 

LAra ^0 

Lava 121 

Idvni 2^2 

legend, village 80 

Ijfujcnda Anrea 201 

Lhasa insc ‘dl2 

Liang dynasty 17 


Libyan languages 2)52 


Lichehhavi dynasty 180 

Lichehhavikula. 1 09, 173 

llnga 54, 75, 107, 194 

Ling/iyat beggars 278 

Lingdan 89 


15ng-lsicu-sbaii, Vulture nit. 15 
Lin-i, I'siampa lu 


Lohanagara, c > 

Wmndh'l 124, 120, 1)50, 1)5)5 


Lob&rs <0 

Lokanatba, g 192 

Lokuprakosti, k 1505 

Lokayatika ‘21u 

Loke -vara, g 182, 192 

JjdhVtaral'dHa ‘505 


Lokoltaravadin.'^, s 3nl 

Lo-lo, Lilra “0 


Longnam ^1 

Lopriu, V. . I't) 

lord of Death 209 f 

Lysias, k “57, 258 


md 172n 

Mabon’s Skdehes 107 

machhai HI 

Madiiris “48 

Madbavdchdrya 200, 300 

Madhavji Sindia 108 

M&drt, Andh <51 


Maodagama wMra 

13 

Magadba, co 

98, 181 

Vliigadbi 

232 

Muqan\ia.kti 

231 

Mitgba 

30ci 

Mab-aiyyar 


Mahdbhdrafa, Met.transll. from 

i. 3559 ; V. 

12667 ... 20 

.. iii. 13747 f. 

. j 52 

,, V. »j317 .... 

29 

„ xii. 2033 f. 

141 

„ xii.38U.... 

29 

„ xii. 4056 . 

142 

„ xiii. 2194 . 

H? 

M ahdhh dah qn 

300, 308 

Mahaeljiiia, co 

194 


301 

Mabadeva, g 

237, 2)59 

Mabadd va| )a t tanarn . . . 

79, 313 


;‘,S, .M 

viahdjana, 

90, 295 

Mabakala, g 

115 

]Malinkala Ilaewa inse 


vinlulkraiit 

OV4 

Mabalc Sena 

1)5 

mahdlcka 

273 

Mabaloma 

149 

Maliamalla (P Pall.) 

100 

ma h ( 1 ma y da /d riira . . 


iiialidniandidilcd 


mahamdrija 

170 

• vialidmufya^ o 


Mabana, r 

121 

^lalianaga 

11 

viahdpmdJidiuu o. ... 

155 

viahdjn'aiihdra., o. ... 

107 

mahdnija - .. lOl, 127, 

128, 1)50, 131, 

1)53, 1:51., 107, 

b‘8, 171, 175, 


170, 18:5, lot, 193, 294, 295 

mafnUnhdn 127, 129, 1)51, 1:51 

via lidfidiii aniii )»r>, 1 09 

Mahasaiiigbika, s )500, 3ul 

vuihdsdndh'ndajrahihty o. ...35, 132 

ninhd-^aidfima 1)51 

Mabasona, k 12 

Maliastbavira, 302 

Mabatyaga 149 

MaJidaWiffija 2)53 

Mahjlvira 84, 158, 101, 102 

MohdtVdiisc 9-11, 13 

makdfjajud 183 

Mahayana sect ...53, 116, 2)14f 289, 
300, 301,' 340 

Mabdndra, g 103 

Maheiidrainalla, k 187, 188 

Whosvara. p: 125, 237, 307 

Mah-Frobug a 260-268 


Mabuleva, Ne 


Mabinda,... 


mnh > ndl 

281 

Mahiiulo 111 

274 

Mabindrarnalla, k 

191 

Mabipala, k 

Mabipfiti 

114 

48 

Mahisaka, s 

;l01-2 

Mahoragendra, g 

290 

Maliotsaba, g 

290 

Mailapur... 

312- 3ir. 

j\taila\\'a inso 

10 

Mainok-i Khard 

28 

jMaitnika.s 

2)18 

Mai fraqnii it/n Snnih it a 

203 

.Maitroya 

Maitri 

296 

224-226 

M a j di 1 1 - Daulel i H uy cl i 

312 

M iiiiliiiMii 

269 


Mid\bali Bnyan 

213 

Makka 

99 

Makulana wibara ..... 

13 

Malabar 

312-13 

Malankara 

312ii 

Mrilavnr, v. 

l:.5.3'135 

jMa-la-wei’ 

23 

Malaya 

124. 125 

]\ralayriViin 

77, 78 

Mahwika rind Aquiaiifra, Bol- 

lensoii 


mnlik-ul-maat 

209 

• Alalis 

76 

Maljornkiire, v 

312-313 

mxlh... JOO, 18|., 187, 

188, 191, 193 

Mallarii rdrumal 

78 

Mtqiliafws 

259, 202 

Ma-niing, Asvagoslia. 

J4.9. 316 

•]\lAin\aui, Sil 

41, 45 

.MiinadOva, .NO. ...103, 

105-107, 181 

MAnngriba, c 

167, 169, 173 


]\rcliia.'^a lake 182 

^laiiava 148 

Mau-eliU'slii-li, Manjinsri 22 


Manda Mt 

innudttlilca 


.315 

35 

PM. l‘>^; 

Mandf'vllln 


..... 314 

Manesvari, g 


184 

iMangarnsa, Early Glial 

255 

inuiigani 


... 280n 

vid a i 


75 

Maniehf?an.s 


313 

MaTiigrAtnam 


314 

M an i k ja vaebaka . . . 


314 

Man iky Ala 

153, 

154, 156 

Manjughosha, g. . 


.115,177 
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Maojusrt 22, 115, 184, 800 

ManjusriparipirichchM 300 

Mankharikula 181 

Mann&rgndi 119 

Manor ama 806 

Manoratha 805 

mantrin^ 85 

Maim 81, 48, 180 

Manu-Vaivasvata I9l 

Matiura or Maiiora 149, 816 

mdnya 76 

M&ra, g 148, 200 

maratMvd 141 

maramakkiitayam 77, 78 

MarAthi language 817 

MarAfchi literature 59 

Marco Polo 814 

MarrfAn-sluW 266-268 

MAr EliyA on weights and 

measures 280 

Marichi 48 

MArphat 248 

marriage customs 105 

Mar Thomas 815 

Mary An Sapor Iso 814 

pidsut Ashadha 129, 104 

„ , Asvayuja 167 

„ , BhAdrapada 194, 280 

„ , Chaibra 99 

„ , Jyeshbha 165, 170, 171, 

177, 194 

„ , KArtbika ...96, 172, 188, 102 


„ , MAgha.88, 184, 191, 192, 1*)8. 

„ , MArgastrsha 96, 194 

„ , Pausha .J 178 

„ , PhAlguna 176, 187, 189 

,, , Pushy a 96 

„ , ^ravana 96, 168 

„ , YaisAkha 17^ 


Massagotao 189n 

Masd’di 15n, 89ii 

Matalo 268 

matha 187 

MathurA, 114 

mdifigana, 149, 184, 294 

Matsyendranatha, tern 160n 


„ g 187,192 

viattarj 1. m 76 

Ma-twau-lin 14 

Maiidgalya 181, 132 

Maues, k 259 

Maukhari race 181 

fuaula 238 

MAyA, MAyAdevl...70, 114, 115, 227 

Mayilagastota insc 270-1, 274 

Me^iy^wa wihAra 12 

MeguBthenes 122 


Megha Sutra 281 

MoghasvAbi, Andh 62 

Meghawanna Abhaya...ll, 12, 269 

Mohemmed Salih 231 

Mehrkul, Mihirakula, k 149 

Me'i-mo-lo-shi-li, Mimarasri ? 28 

mHeman fapa 118 

MonakA, g 77 


Menander^ k 2*57, 258 

Mcnonbilhis of Spolebo 814 

Menen Tudnn ...217, 220, 240, 241 
merchant who struck his 


mother 224 

Meru, mb. ...17n, 98. 124, 12.5, 182 
Metrical TratiHlafiona from 

Sanskrit by J. Muir, D.C.L. 285 

Meii-lun (?) 17 

mica 18 

Mihintale insc 11, 272, 274 

Mihirakula, k 140 

Mikktdca, Michika or Kala ... 816 

Miletus 68 

Millndaprasna 297 

Mina-NArayana. g 1/8 

MinaiiAtha, g 115, 177 

Ming-ti 16, 17 

Misiichaka or Michaka 816 

MithilA 191 

„ custom 141 

Mithridates 1 812 

Mitra-uiyyar 266-268 

Mitra dynasty coins 252* 

Modllakdt 229 

model man 1 12 

Modgalayana 114 

Mo-ho-ni, Mahani? 24 

Mo-kie-tho, Magadha 15 

Moliero 51 

Moiialun 216, 217,220, 221 

Mongol tribes.. 214 

Momjolsj lloworth' 8 History of 
the 208 


Mcrdtmann, :mr l\’,hU.uiMiintz- 

kunde 252 

Moropuiit 60 

Morvi insc 253-255, 808 

Mo-si-ifang 22 

MricJiclihakatikd 80.5 

viriya 118 ri 

Mugalan 86 

muhurta, Ahhijib 165 

Mufr’s (Sir W.) Extracts from 

, tho Coran 235 

„ (Dr. J.) Metrical Trana^ 

Ifitions 235 

M\iktesvara 60 

Mukuuda, g.« 98 


Mukunddnanda Bhdna *60 

Mulagama insc 10 

MdlavAtikA, v 172 

Muller, F. Max 805 

Muller (F. Max) on Sanskrit 

Texts 230, 233 

„ Introduction to the Science 

of Iteligi oil 29 

„ Ilihhert Lectures 29 

Multan 185 

Mumtnuni, Sil 37, 39, 41 

Mniiiinuradevi, g. 171 

Munda PormnAl 78 

Mnndasrinkhalika, g 174, 

M.uthagaiiad 78 

Mu-tho-sicn, MudliAsiiia? 23 

Mythology, Vowsons Dictionary 
'of 31 

iiAchh girls 18 

Naehin 216, 221 

Na-fo-ti-a-la-iia-shun, k 20 

NAga 187,278 

„ figures 280 

,, people 152 

NagA beggars 278 

Nd.gdiianda by Borgaigne 268 

NAgapiira, c 38, 44 

Naganihara 23 

NAgaraja, g 115 

nngnrapatif o 35 

NAgArjuna or Lung-shu... 149. 816 

„ , Sil 87, 89. 40 

NAgasena 2(>7 

KAgavardhana, W. Ohal. ...128-125 

NAgcsabliatta 806 

NaginikA ...* 28 

NagolUi wihara 10 

nahuta 147 

nai mitiihapnjd 167n 

\/nakh 810 

nahshatra, AnuradliA 189 

„ , Ardra 187 

„ , Punarvasu 184, 187 

„ , Revati 191 

„ , Kohiui 165 

„ , Uttara- PhAlguna. . 193 

Nala and Dumayanii 51 

NAlanda, Na-lan-tho, ..28, 807, 308 
Na-lo* mi - pa-so-mei, Narada- 

svAminP 20 

NAmakal plates 48 

Ndmamdld 305 

Nambidairaurs 78 

Namburis 77 

names, proper ,...141, 229, 309 
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Nalidi, g 174, 177, 189, 193 

Nang-go-lo-kia-lo, NagarahSra 23 

NanAiae-ki-kwei-chouen 

.... 300 

Nankow pass 

.... 195 

N&nyadova, k 

188 

Narasiriihavishnu, Fall 

100 

Narasobba 

74 

N&rayajw. g. ...101, 124, 125, 128. 


130, 133 

NArilyana, Bob fir 

189 

Narendraddva, No 

181 

Narondramalla, k 

191 

Narosamalla, k 

189 

.N&sasata or Basiasata ... 

149, 316 

Nataputta 

158, 102 

Native llistorioa 

308 

nauAdkhadhar 

... 303n 

Nauvitaka-Vftsaida 

38 

Nawaya month T.... 

272 

Ndyars 

79 

necklace 


ndveidft, 

50 

Nop^i.1 tablets 

1031 

No|)41a, CO 2C 

), 98, 191 

Nt)pdldhda 

129 

Napdlnhlidshl 

187 

N6j)dla’aamvat 187, 189, 191 


192, 193 

nepainia^vlpphanud 

13 

Neriiam, Naraiiam, v. ... 

313 

NerOr, v 120, 

, 128, 129 

„ plalca.... 125, 130, 132, 255 

Newman’s version of the hymn 

of K 

23( 

Ngan-alilh-nin HiUra 


Nicolu di Conti 

315 

Nidaiia 

301 

Niirant ha Nataputta 

158 

Nij^anthas, Nirgianthas 

159, 


IGO, 1()1 

Niki*»s, k 

.257, 258 

Nikolaus of Dainaseus ... 

313 

Nila 

....48, 49 

Niloa Doxapatrioa 

314 

Niravadyapimyavallabha 

132 

Nirnydvali fjd ISuttaiti 

84 

Nirgrantlias 

159-161 

Nirpau plates 

123 

Niruns 

.214, 219 

nirodna lOO, lOl 

, 296, 312 

nurdvah6ma 

187 

Nisaankamalla, k 

274 


269 

NivAri language r 

187 


11 



nvj^fgikfif 0 


niyuktu, Ot 



Noire, Prof. 30 

Nokuz tr 241 

Notes and C^uorioB ...52. 141,220, 

230, 250, 309 

noun inflection 310 

ISovairi 2/0 

Nriaiihha, k 188 

Nuh-iim-Nasr 312 

luiincralB 101 

numerical symbols 101, 165, 

107, 108, 170, 171, 175, 
177, 178. 183, 184, 2:;9 


„ words 191, 

192, 193 

Numismatics, Muaalman 

232 

Ni/dita 

306 

Nyasakara, Jinendra 

306 

oho., 

276 

Oboes 

151 

Odorieus of Pordonono ... 

314 

Odra / 

181 

Ogliui^ Khan ...; 

....90,91 

OgoLai Khakan 

214 

Olaiia Brgukdckseii 

91 

Oldcnberg’s Dipara thsa . . . 

252 

„ VinayapKaknm ... 233) 

Oiion, 

....92,91 

Ooerki, k 

259 

Orenburg 

290 

Opgiiriiiin 

93 



Orthugnes, k 

259 

Ostiaks 

152 

ox 

15u 

Oxus, r 

.17ii, 231 


Paapis 

59 

Paeliy meres 

276 

pdAahhokta 

124 

pdd.arhdriii 

c; 


pdddnudhiidhi 107. lO'O, 

170, 171, 173, 174 176, 2;l‘) 


pdddungyihUa . 170, 171, 173, 

174,176 


Pada-pdflia of the MaUrdijani- 


ya Sfwiliitd ...» 

203 

pdddvartUf 1. m 

,# 239 

Padliiscna 

38 

Padma, t 

...116, 117 

Padmkdiala, int. 

184 

Padmaujari 

306 

Padmap4ni, g 

A. 115 

Padraaratna or Iluklcna 

:}i6 

PaguiTiaka, v 

174 

Pahlavi money 

252 

' „ inscriptions at 

Kan- 

Leri 

....265 


PaippalMins 

203 

Paivikas, g 

232 

.Paithuna, c 


Pakorcs. k 

,2ri8, 259 

pakahaf bahuhi 

239 

„ , krislma 99, 192, 194 

„ , suddlia 

96 

„ , sukla ...165, 167, 

168, 170, 

171, 172, 176, 177, 178. 

183, 184, 187, 

189, 191, 

192 

, 193, 194 

Palaipatrnni 


Palestrina, La coupo do 

232 

Palibotbra, c 

144 

pdUdImiju ...127-129, 131 

, 133, 134 

palimvaua 

13 

Pal ladi ii s ’ Yiian-ch \w‘p in 

sin... 89 

Pallas 

89 

Pallava alphabet 

100 

„ grants 

...99, 102 

Pallavas ...49, 100, 101, 

102, 129ti 

Paiicha-janah, Paucha-krisb- 

tayah 


Pariehala 

2.53 

rdurhdii 

173 

l>iiM'lt,mka...Hy!i, 171, 173, 174, 177 

panrhdinahdkthda 

35 

l\iuchaHiddhdniikd of Varaha- 

mihira 

203 

VnnrhainiUra 

.... 58, .59 

Pan-da-fa, .l^anjjib, r 

21 

Pandi Perumril 

78 

^ li/undya Chula 


lVi?A(lya embassy 

313 

IViijiyas 124, 12.5, 129, 13 

1,133,287 

Pauini ... 80, 81, 251, .30, 

5, 307, 318 

Pan jab folklore 205f, 

l^injbilkht 

280f, 302f 
...266-268 


riuitaleon, k 250, 257 

IVhtaenus 313 


j Faniclmkrakainu, No 181 

Parakusai'icliaturvedimanj^a- 

la, V 47, 18 

J^irjikosarivarinfi, (3i6 48 

Fanikriinia Ikibu, 1 13, 274 

par amah lialUiralca ...174, 170, 183, 


294 

pararnahhdgavata 294 

pnramahraJunatpfft 294 

raniinakanda insc 40 


paramamdliChara ...124, 170, 183, 
2;;8, 239 

parmiUvara 127, 128, 130, 131, 

133, 134, 183, 294 
jiaramtharakthda ...127, 130, 133 

pdramltd 140, 147 

rarasika, co 129, 131, 133 
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Pttrasurama 77, 99 

Pari-ki-dheri mounds 157 

parikramd 149, 150 

Parsis ‘265, 268 

Parsva 160, 162, 16:3 

Paravika or P&rava 149, :316 

Parvati, g 149 

pd^upata 174 

Pasupati, g... 170-172, 174-176, 179- 
184, 189, 191 

Pasupati, tern 166 A; n 

Patahamulla insc 10 

Pdtala 115 

PA^liputra, c {301, :316 

Pataujali 506, 508 

pathama ‘269 

pdfMiia, fishes 98 

patiauhrd 20511 

Patriarchs, Buddhist 148-9, {315-16 

Pattalaka, Andh 62 

paUardjhi 193 

patti 103 

Patumat, Andh 62 


paiind<irika 

291* 

Pauthier’s E.mmeti 


pav&, t 

158 


Pawagadh 22 If 

Pa^ati thcra 269 


Payoslmi, r 

\/pckh 

Perarapalli, t 

Peregrinus 

295 

78 

314 

ir€piK\vTds 



Periyakadu wihilra insc. 

26‘0 

Pfivsia, Notes of a Journey in.,, *‘231 

P6rum.als 

77-79 

PeshvvA 


Phdgunirnitra, k 

..‘253, 311 

phalam 


Philoxeiics, k 

..257, 2.58 

PhrabiU 

138 

Phulmati llani 


physical science 

311 

Pichchhandiyawa insc. .. 

10 

Pichel, Ilemacliandra’s 

Pali 

Grammar 

252 


pidhd ‘205n 

Piduruwagala insc 269 

PikhO, V 174 

Pina, VuLija, or Vida M08 

Pimpalner plates 293 

pinjaka 172n, 173 

Pippalanagara. c 295 

Piachers Assaldijana Sul/ am ... 25‘2 

Fitakan 288 

Pithon 255 

Piadajai insc 232. 282, 311 


Pluto, k 256, 257 


Plavamga sadwatmra 96 

Po, V 174 

Polekoaivallabha, — PulikesiII, 

W. dial 134 

Po-lo-mcu 15 

Polonnarnwa insc 270-274 

Ponani, t 78 

Portuguese literature .318 


Po-sso, Persia 15, 2.3 

Pothupatnam, t 78 

Prabha, g 116 

pvahhn, o 38, 46 

pradakshiya 67, 149 

pyddrHiko 23 7n 

prndhdna, o 35, 17.5, 176 

Prilditya, k 316 

prajna 1 I7 

F raj ruipdnt mild 300 

Prajiiatara 316 

PiAkfit 101,233, 2137 

VrahriijdkaiiimuU 83 

Pratuathas, K IS-i 

Pramuao 122 

Pr/lnauar/lyann, Bcbar 189 

Pranardaiiapranakausika, g. . . . 1 71* 

Pratapamalla, k 187-189, 191 

Pratyeka Buddhas 300 

Pravilasona, k 02 

Praifogaa 292 

\/prcJi'sk .310 

p‘n.fJi{vivallahha,»,V2*7, 128, 130, 131, 
133, 134 

Pritlivfdovi 115 


Prilhvinarayana-Shrih, k J04 


Priti 


184 


proper names 141, ‘229, 309 


prostitutes 77 

Ptolemy Phil.adclp!iU3 255 

POjagala insc 11 

pujdrt 75 

pnkaya 12 

pnkhariyt 1‘21 


Pulukesivallabha, — Pulikes! T, 

Early dial 12S, 132 

P u I a k cs i val labh a,“ - Pid ak c.s ill, 


W. dial. 125 

Pidasukti, Sil 36, 39 

Pulnyans, tr 120 


Pulikesi I, Early Chal ... 126, 1‘2S, 


130, l:32 

Pulikesi TI, W. dial. 125, 128, i:i‘2, 

293 

Piilomarchis, Pudomiivi, Andh. 63 


Pulomat, Andh 63^ 

Pu-lu-sha, Purusbapura 22 

Punarvasu 18*4 


Punyamitra or Putnomita 149, 8l6 

Punyayasas or Punayaja 316 

Pur&na Kasyapa 162 

piirdnalcumhha 118 

Pfirbia ‘209 

PAri, c {38, 44 

Pllrnabhadra 143 

Pdrna Manira Bhdgnvata 60 

Pdri.otsanga, Andh 62 

p?irtxld.^a 295 


purdhlta 


POrus 

r4 

Pii rushottania... ... . 

306, :115 

Purvasaila, s 

300 

Pushkaletra 

305 

Piishmilanaka, v. 

...237, 238, 239 

Piislipamitra, k. ... 


Pushpapura, c 

180 

Putiiiamitta, orruiiyamitra'... 149 

pnieadara 

269 

puyal 

196 

Quilon 



Ruflha 

llufins 

193 

248 

n«g bnslicM 

150 

ltdghavapdndariuja ... . 



180, 188, 191 

Kaghukula 


Kngurata or llahulata 

... U9, SIS 

Kajagriha, t 


rdjaqnrn 

194 

rdjaktya 


rdjakida 

176, 177 

Ilajalladevi, q 


Kajamati, q., Nti. 


Rajangane insc. ....... 

13 

Raj any a 

54 



rdjapnrHha, o 

35 

rdjapidra, 

..3.5,168, 175 

Kajaiaja Chula 


rdiamlida 

2;{8 

rdjasuifa 

294 

Rd.jatnrnvqi ni 

264, 305 

Ra jeiidrairda Mitra... . 

226f, ‘230 

Rajendrahila M itra’s 

linddha 

G(iyd,„ 

....113f, 142f 

Rjljoiidravikraniu-Shfi.h, k. ... 194 

Rajyamati, q., Ne 

181 

RA-jyavalt, q., No 

16.5 

Rakkho 

27:4 

Rakshasas 

116 

Rama 

..36, 188, 191 

lyitnachandra 

83 

R^lmalmga, g 



f I 
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RAmS*nu3A.c\i&rya 49 

Mmasirhha, k 188 

B&mAtirtha Yati 25 

Rdyndj/ana 32 

Rarabha 77 

Ra^habAdur-ShAli, k 194 

Eanjabala, k 259, 2G2n 

BAsonanagara, c 126, 128, 129 

RashiduVl-dui 270 

Rashidu’d-din’s Jami-ul Toiod- 

rihh 89, 91, 91^. 94, 276 

rdshlra 38, 124 

RAshtrakdtas 45, 74 

rdMrajxilif 0 35 

rdM, Yugma 184 

RAsin, V 126 

Ratnas, three 308 

Ratnamalla, k 188, 191 

RAvana 180 

Rdvanavaha by Goldachmidt.. 116 

Ravi 48 

Ravigiipta 167 

Ravi Korttan 314 

Ravikala 191 

Rawliuson, Sir n., on a Cylin- 
der of Cyrus 230 

rd.ya'pltdmaha 35 

RayavAra, 0 38, 44 

Rodhouae on “ The most oomc- 

]y names” 230 

Religions of Indian by Cast ... 317 

Resht, t 109^ 

reverence 72 

Riddhilakshrni, q. No. ...191, 192 

Ridiwihara 11 

Risbablia 163 

Rishibliatta 

Riahis 54*56, 104 

Roliini 165 

Komagyri 314 

Romance and Oaiiiiaii Lan- 
guages 231 

Roth’s Sanshrit DiHionanj ... 2M 

Rowlandson’s Q.ni Hi 16.9 

Rubruquis 276 7 

Rudra, g 150 

RudraSAlqk 260 

Rukam inso 10 

rupd 53 

RApamatl, q., No 188, 189 

Ruru 290 

Ruwanwacli dagoba insc 11 


SahdakauHuhlta 306 

^ahdavidyd 307 

sahhdgd 128, 134 

sadhdina 1&9 


BadhdnyuUranijdMya 239 

Safis 248 

sagaliathaya 269 

280n 

SAgal, t 297 

Sagaiiandi 149 

Sagara 48, 125, 130. 132, 135, 

180, 296 

SAgAri.v 154 

mgdtra, 124, 126, 128, 130, 131 

133, 294 

Sahnmyapura, v 126, 128, 129 

SAhasamarnalla 274 

S Alias Ahka, Sil 36 

SAi 15 

Saimur 39n 

Sain Tcgin 243 

St. Vahan 311 

Saiva Farikramd 149 

klka 193 

Saka dates 38, 74, 96, 129, 132, 

294 

Sahanrlpahlla 35, 293.294 

SAkatayana 80 

Sakavarslia 100, 128, 131 

Mklid^ Yajurveda 295 

sdklids 200 

^iikra, g 70. 196, 196 

^jlkrui4ja 116 

^ilktas 192, 247 

^aktisiihha, k 183 

SAkya Buddha, SAkyamimi ... 148, 

315 

SAkyainuui Biirkhan 92 

Sakyas 15 

SAlahkayana golrn 101 

Sdlika (igure.s 166n 

Sali KnmAra 9 

salila purvoka 124 

Sallet’s Nach/ulger AU;, candors 255 

sum 239 

Sitmddhl 296 

Samanoans 21 

Samanoddlaka, v J7t 

sdinania 295 

Samarkand 231 

saniastabhuvandsraya 428, 129n, 

131. 134 

6ambhu, g 36, 98, 103 

samrl 279 

sarhgha 176 

SavhkantikAs, 8 301 

Sammatlya, s 300-^02 

Samkara, g 191, 192 

^amkaradova, NA 165, 181 

I* sarkkramana, ut tar Ay ana...... 75, 96 

SAmrAj...* 56 


SamsAradovi, q., Nc 

.... 184 

aa>iwat..:ib, 165, 167, 168, 170, 171, 

172, 17.5, 177, 180, 

184, 186, 188, 191 

smhvaUara, BhAva 

38 

„ , Isvara 

96 

„ , Nala 


„ , Plavamga .... 

96 

„ , PrajApati 

74 

„ , Prajotpatti .... 

99 

„ , Sukla 

74 

„ , Yilambi 

75 

„ , Virodhi ....... 

99 

„ , Vishu 

96 

„ , Yuva 

96 

Sanabarus, Sanabarea, k... 

.... 259, 

260, 262, 312 

SanAkavAsa or SAnavAsika 148, 315 

sanmigi 

75 

Hanchi .70,136, 137 

sancliit 

281 

Sandbigero tank 

...76, 76 

Sandhimat 

305 

Bandhivigrahddhikritaf o. . 

239 

sd ndh iv igrakika, o 3 5, 

132, 295 

Satulikesvara, Chandesvara ...llOn 

San-fo-tsi, Sumatra ....... 

23 

Sanga Bo, k 

271-274 

Sahgkayasata or Cayasata 

... 316 

Saiig-lin-ta-szu 


SahgnavAsu, see J^AnakavAsa. 

Saujaya BelAttbaputta .... 


^ankara, g 

191 

Saiikaraclmrya 25, 27, 60 

Saiikuradeva, No. ...165, 

160, 181 

SankhachOda 

36 

Sankhadatta 

305 

Saukshoba, k 

253 

Sanskrit 'Pext fund 

252 

Sanskrit texts in Japan . 

233 

Sanya.sis 

72 

Sapor 1 

269 

sapialiVcamdtri ...124, 126, 

130, 133 

Saralavaiia, v 

176 

Sarasvati, g 

239 

Sargurs 

248 

sartra 

22 

hrman 

103 

SarpilA 

28 

sarvahddhaparihdra 

128, 134 

sarvadandandyaka 

167 

SarvanAtba, k 

253 

SarvastivAdAs, 

.300-302 

Sassaniaii coins 

252 

SAstribavA beggars 


Sdsvata Kasha 

203 

^Atakarni, Andb 

....62-64 
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Satarudm, r 104 


SatcMrA 171 

sail 108 

satilddaka i!95 

Satiyaputra 287 

Satyamitra, k 253 


Saty&sraya, Kirttivarma I., 

Early CluiL... 123-124 
„ Piilikosi 1, Early 


Cluil 126 

„ Pulikoai II., W. 

Chal....l28, 130, 132-13^t, 203 

ftatydsraya ...123, 124 

^aulkika, 239 

Saunaka 121 

Sauraa 05n, 135 

Sauraseni 232 

SaiirAshtra 135 

SautrilntiksliJ, s 301-2 

Havdtahhutaimityaya 239 

savayitha 269 

Savilo, Rov. 13. W 309 

Savitri 115, 135 

sawanaga 13 

Smminaka year 269, 271 

Sayamibra, k 253 


Sfiya-na on tlio Atharva Veda. 

199-201 


Hayanapdjd 

187 

Scholling 

30 

Schiefuer, Prof 


schools of Buddhism 

299f 

seals of plates ...101, 102, 123, 13(^, J 


1112, 2 : 17 , ^93 

Sogelena wihara 



Scleukos Kalliiiiko.s, k 255 

„ Nikator, k. 


Selinga, r 

214, 24-0 

8<hia 167, 

108. 181, m«( 

Sena III 

271 

Senart, E 

311 

Serai, t 

263 


,314 

serpent- worsl lip 

137 

Sesha, g. ... 

181 

SoUhinayaka 

273 

SduhandJia 

116 

‘ Seven Pagodas* ... 

...09, 118-120 

seven precious things 

» 24 

slwddarsana 

I8;i 

>ihdjia 

198 

Shah-ki-dheri 

155 


Shamai 27 


Shauuagarika, s 300, 30l 

Siiarikat 218 

ehatkarman 295 

Sha-za-thi 91 


Sheibani Khan.. 23] 

Sho-wei, ^ravasti 17 

Shi-chi, 8 301 

Shi-hu, DanapillaP 22, 23 

Shi-kieu-ma, J^rikumdra ? ... 20 

Shiri-tu, India 14-16 

Shola Perumdl, k 78 

Si-cliGii, Tiirfan 24 

jSf / ci Iran ische Mdrcimi 51 

suhlhdnta 18n 


Slddhdnta Kaumiuli ...82, 83, 306 
Siddhiuriaimhainalla, k...l84, 187, 
189, 193 


elddhirasht 307 

St-fan, Tibetans 19 

8ihvar grant 123 

Sijiub tr 211 

Sikhanayaka 273 

Hikharat Sritlga 189 


Hlddliivdmna 194 

Siiriditya, Harshavardhana ..19, 20 
Siiriditya I, Va....237, 238,239, 253 


Bilaharaa 33F 

HIdpravtHa 194 

Silara, S^ildra 33, 35, 37, 39 

Silver-white woman 145 

Siriiliala 129, 131, 133 

Siihhaii/ltha Lokesvara 115 

SiiijliupraUlpa-ShAli, k 194 

Siihhavishnu, Pall 100 

Simpson, W 52, 53 

Siniylla 44 

Siiidas 97 

Sindh 17, 143 

Singhalaputra or Aryasiihha. . 316 

Sinha kings 260 

„ coins 64 

Slii-hu, Pranayaprda ? 24 

Sin-thao, Sindh 17 

^ipraka, k 62 

Sirigula, v 271-2 

Siri Sanga Bo, k 13, 271-274 

S ir iyadc V 1 , Sin 9 7-99 


^ihiadrtui 54 

Sita, r 17n 

Siliila MA-yi, g 76 


dfavanOy^Mlavana 147 , 148 


Sit.si 149 

Sine.shan, JTImalayas 15 


bmi, g. ...1, 35, 36, 117, 123, I25n, 
143ii, 194, 237 
Sivadbva, No. ...169, 174-177, 181 


Si. '’ado VOS vara, g 175 

Sivaghochi 91 

Siv/ilayas. 149 


Sivasiihha, k 187, 188, 191 

Sivaakaridha Sr-takarni, Andh. 63 


lSivu6ri SiUakarni, Andh. 

«3 

Siva S'Airas 


Sivasvati, Andh. 

63 

8ivi Jdtalca 

145 

Si-yu, Western Countries ...18, 22 

skandkdvdra 

..128, 238 

SkandavarmA., Pall 

101 

Sinara 


smriti 

238 

mdnaydtrd 

187 

Sogdiaiia 

...C9, 255 

Sohsilungliehtsan, k. ... 

312 

Solvyn, B 

107 

Sumanatha, g 

40 

Somaniltha tern 

....43, 45 

somusuira 

150 

Somes vara, k. 37. 40, 45 

Somes vara I. , Ti’ailokyamalla, 

W. dial 

96 

Sommonasodom, Buddlia 

213 

Sophytes 

256 

siVpndyaindnavishtika ... 

239 

S|>alirisus, k 

259 

Spalyris, k 

259 

sparrow and the crow ... 

207f 

speech — harsh 

29 

Spitama 

291 

srdddhahala 

302 

hamantts 122, 162, 287 

Sr/ivnsti, t 145, 148, 195 

Sraata StVra 

292 

Mat 

238 

Mshthin 

38 

Sri, g 

165, 239 

d'ihi rfiddnkardnia 

4U 

6ri-(lupta, k 

254 

Sri-IIarsha 

,124, 125 

„ , samvat 1 

70 to 17 s 

SrihaT.sha 

181 

ddkii.ra}ia, 0 

35 

Srihga Rishi 

79 

Grinya, dichara 

189 

Sringalpur 

79 

Srinivasa, k 

.192, 193 

Ssauang Sotzeu 89, 92. 94 

Stasaiior 

255 

Sthanaka, c 38, 41. 42, 44 

StbAnu, g 

182 

sthavira 53. 

300, 301 

Stliitimalla, k 

;..... i8t 

Stokca (M.) Fairy Talcs 

57 

Stone tablets, NepfU 

163f 

„ , Pallava ... 

99 

„ , Sitida 

97 

„ , Western < 

CIA- 


....50, 96 



Strabo i 

.122, 144 
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Sfctato, k 257, 258 


Mbi or virndna 118 

Subarah, Suparti 44n, 

Sinianu, k 140 

Sudarsaiui 140 

Sud&s 55 

sndi 251 

t^ddra 54, 

^ddraka 405 

sugar 18 

Siigata, Buddha 181 

sngatrmUana 181 

Suhan, r 15 L 

Sui dynasty 18 

(!iukha8amkafh(liu‘n6da 50, 08 

Siikhavati lUni 4 

Sukhavati’, t 244 

SnkluimihjiMia 244 

Unkla-paksha 251 

Siilniman, Arab merchant ... 414 

Sulasa, Hulasadata 28 

8u-la-ta, Surashtra • 24 

f^in)iohf/(da Vildsni 288 

Suniati 104 

Sumatra 24 

Sun, g 147 

Sundara J^atakarni, Andh. ... 02 

Suhga coins 252,411 

Sung philosophy 415 

supiita loo 

SthiyaSi two 408 

mpdicshi 144 

Supriral, t 44u, 40, 414 

Supushpa, k 180 

Siirahhogcsvara, g 171 

Surakhani, V lb' 

Sdrascna 171 

Surjong, g 101. 

snrind 205 


Sdrpdraka, c 48, tin, 10, 41 1 

Sdrya. g. ...115, 110, 145, ISO, 101 

Sdryamalla, k 188, 101 

Suryn-mnii'xiln 1'4)U 

Sdryamitra, k 25: » 

SQryavai'isa 181, 188, 101 

Susarinan, k 02 

Susanna Cliandni, k 252 

aufrn, AfKisl.jimbha 104 

<S5Vrrt (Buddliist) 105 

^uttapUaka 244, 288-9 

auvarnogaruiUiiUnxi ' f, 45 

svahasta 249 

svdmln 129,142, 145 174,295 

Svariuwati, r 194 

svastika 05. 0*, 146, 14S-140 

Svayaihbhu, g 184 

Svayarhpdka 4u9 


ayddvdda 102 

symbols, Buddhist 145 

Syrian Christians 78, 312 


Tabari 

152 

‘tabu’ 

.....152n 

Tacitus 

54 

Tagara, c .*. 47, 44, 41 

4’agiri, Ktagiri 

50 

Ta-liia, Baktria 


Tai-yucn-fu 

... loin 

Tajiks 

240 



Taklit-i Bald insc 

258 

Tala, c 

44 

idlavrikaha 

18n 

Taniatsak 

94 

Tuiiibapanuaka, Tambupaimi 142, 


287 

Tambapanni Nuwara 

9 

4amil inscriptions 

14 

4’aminana JSuvvara 

9 

Tamo, k 

412 

Tamradanta- Bodldsattva 

...... 21 

'rilmralipti 

407 

TA mrapariii, r 

9 

fdiitromsaua 

45 

Tan-cho-lio-wi 

214 

taiidHlaparvata 

187 

4 andii Pulayana 


Tdndya Urdluuana 


T’a 11 g dynasty 

...19,411 

Tan jure tom 

117 

Tanthikoutha, v 

.102, 10:t 

Tanwas, r 

121 


415 

Tao-tin-ta-szu 

149 

^l\io-Yn(*ii 

o.) 

45 -in -h 

20 

4Mru(l0vi. g 

115 

4’a l akaiat i, g 129, 

141, J:;;; 

4’aianatija 

149, 415 

4’aTikat 

248 

Tarisa])alli 

41 1 


Tartars... 214 

4\i'shi, Arabs 21, 21- 


4\i(.liagata 

402 

Ta-thsin, Roman cm|iir(. 

18 


410 

4’(*ggina-Irappa torn 

99 

Tejukautha 

42 

4\‘l:inga beggars 


4’olephoa, k 

...257: 2^8 

TOlirAja beggars 

280 

4Y*muji!i 

,276, 277-8 

^Tenklid, v 


Turkutai Khiriltuk# 

‘271-5 


Thag 

20.511 

Tluii-tsong 


Thai-tsu 

QO 

thakknrn 

124 

44iambu, v 

172 

Tlifinii, ;18, 41, 4‘2, 1446 

Thflna martyrs 

414 

Thang dynasty 

19,311 

Thcodorus, Bisho]) , 

314 

44ieopldlos, k 

257, 258 

Theophilus of Diva 

414-14 

44ioosdosins, Doria . 


thvra 

269 

44ncn-Chu, India 

14f 

Thomas, the Apostle 

201,202, 


312, 314 

Thomas of Jerusalem 

414-14 

Thomas, Bishop 

314 

4 'horn as Christians... . 


Thsu 

.... 16 

Tibet lit, 20, 311-12 

iilamaka 172n, 

173,17.5, 177 

4’ilottainri 

77 

4’imk()rski'3 Travels 

215, 27fi 

4'imonlla 

44 

Tirhut names 

Ill 

Tirthakas 

1,58, 102 

44i'tlin,irika,r.'i.s 


44ruvalluvar 

...71. 72, 196 

44sa, k 

9-12 

TisAdewi 

269 

Tishyarakshita, (|. ... 


, IJiiSsainaharama insc. 


fohi^iKja 

‘298 

ono 

.. , bidigo 

96 

„ , chntnrtln 

90 

,, , dasann.170, 171, 

, 17»:, 187. l‘.»4 

, ,, , d I’Adasi 

90 

„ , dviti’ya 

.172, 192, 104 

„ , ekada.si 

00 

„ , navand 

183, 194 

„ , panelni nd 

1!'2, 194 

,, , ]);nM-nama.si ... 

129 

„ , prjitlpadA 48, 00, 1<)5, 107 

„ , saptaini 

...‘Jii, 108, 191 

„ , shnslithi 

189 

„ , trayuihcsi 

177, 184 

,, , trilUA 

178, 194 

toll.S 

46 

Toudamaiidala, co. .. 

49 

Toiididnadii 

100 

4V)ng-ya-pii-sa 


Toidgala insc 

10,270 

Toiifpdn 

10, 18 

tooth- seal of Asoka 

80 

turana 

192 
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‘ toty' 76 

Trailokyamalla, W. Chal 96 

trairdjya 127, 131, 1J3 

Tribhuranamalla, — Vikranid- 

ditya VT, W. Ch&l 50 

Tribbuvaniisraya, Nagavar- 

dhana, W. Chal 123 

trxhhumnd&raya I25n 

Trigartta 252 

Trimurti tern 152 

Trinacria 66 

Triparadcisos 255 

mpitaka 289, 299 

Tripura, Tripurosvara, g. 180, 181, 

193 


trinala 138 

Tritsus 54,55 

Tryaksha, — Siva, g 180 


Tsak-tin-mo-bau, q 307 


tsanp'u 312 

Taan-ta-lo, Chandra 23 

Tsin dynasty 16 

Tsin-she-hwang-te 19n 

Tsong-ling Mta 15 

Tsuchihchicn, k 312 

Tu-fan, Tibet 20, 21 

Tughriil 276-7 

Tu-kiu, Turks 93 

iuldjmrusha 191 

Tulunad 78 

Tula rdruinal, k 78 

Tumbolls 76 

Tumcna 2y 

Tiiiiggoli, r 95, 218,^219 

tnniune *279 

Turki language 253 

Turks 93 

Turvasas 54 

Tusabuka-Chikkcro, v 99^ 

'rushita heaven 296 

iydynjagajjhampa 35 


U or Wu dynasty 16 

ndagra 127n 

Uda, U-ta, Odra 21 

U da Tiaa monastery 271 

ITdaiyar Sri Rajendra Dcvar.. 120 

IJduyaddva, NO 171, 181 

(Jdayagiri insc 62 

Uddandapura, v 143 

udrnnya 124, 125, 339 

Udy&na 23 

Uighurs 93, 214, 276 

TJirad tribes 95 

Ujjain coins 136, 138 

U-jeii-nh Uj[jayani 23 


iikhli 200n 

Uljaitu 89, 90 

Unddi Siitraa 306, 307, 318 

wpddhijdya 187, 194 

Upagupta 149 

Updiigaa 84 

Upanishada 31, 251 

uparikara 125, 239 

npasaka 9 

Upatissa Nnwara 9 

Upendra, g 131, 132 

Uriangkut 21 3n 

Urtagan tr 241 

Uruwela 9 

Urvasi 77 

LTsbegs 263 

IJshas, g 135 

ushMia 195 

Usiun Turks 93 

U-sun 19 

ufyiihughnl 240 

U-tien*imng, Udyana 23 

uipadyamdnaviMika 239 

Uttaina Chula, k. 49 

xdtavdpaihi^Yl\, 127, 130, 131, 133 

Uttarasuilas, s 300, 301 

xdth d napujd 187 

Uzbcg epos 231 


vadya-palcsha 

251 

Yagisvari 


Yalian of* Kogthen 

311 

Yaidu beggars 


Yaidyaka, v 

175 

Vaishnavas 


Yaisravana, g 

290 

Vaisvadipa 

225 

Yaisya 

54 

vdjiipcga 

294 

YAjins 

140 

Yajjadadeva 1, Sil 

36 

Yajjadadeva II, Sil. . 

39 

Yajrapani g 

115 

Va j rah( chi U pan Mad 

25 

Yakesvara, o 

102, 103 

Vdki/apL%d'ii/a 

308 

Yalabbi.a* 

238, 295 

Yalabbi, kings 

237 

« , tjra 

254 

Valahhipradvdrahomhavdsakdt 237 

Yalefts 

314 

Yalipavana, t 

38 

vallahha 125, 127, 

130, 132, 134 

Yallablinr^ja 


Yaluvam PerumAf, k.. 


YAiuan 



Vamana 30li-6 

Vambery, M '..... 252 

Yariisiga-Bittu 74 

vdn 196 

Vdnara Perumal, k 78 

Vanavdsi, c 128, 130, 133 

Vani or Mdmviini, Sil 41 

VApiyaka cave 121 

vdruy Adi 96 

„ , Aditya 96 

„ , Rribaspati 187, 189 

„ , Budha 96 

„ , Guru 194 

„ , Pilsban 184 

„ , Ravi 191 

„ , Sasadbara 193 

„ , Soma 96, 194 

„ , Sukra 96 

Yaraha Mihira 16n, 115, 203 

vanlfuildnc1ihana.V2‘iy 126, 130, 133 

Yaranasi 148 

varangi 196 

vannan 101, 124, 125, 127, 130, 

13 1, 167, 169 to 172, 181 

Varta 171n 

Yartta YibhuvarmA 171 


Vasantad6va,Yasantas6na,Ne. 167, 


181 

Yasco da Gania 315 

Yashti, q 61n 

Yasisbtba, Andh 55 

Yasitdd, q 63 

Yassilief, M 289, 299 

Vasubandhu 149, 316 

Yasudeva beggars 280 

Yasudliara, g 115 

Yasuki, g 182 

Yasumitra 299, 300, 316 

vas up at nip dd mamdr ini 189 

YAfcapadra, v 237, 238, 239 

YAtapi (Badami), c 100, 123 

Vatpuvanna, 6il 36, 39 

Yatsadovi, Ne 181, 182 

Vatsaraja 128, 129, 131, 134 

V Atsip utriyas, s 300 • 302 

vUda, Rig 103 

„ , Sama 103 

„ , Yujur 103 

vMdugas 48, 132 

vSdaa 48, 54, 130, 132 135, 

139, 180 

vcldhula 38n 

vaUmindapa 118 

Vemana 72. 73 

Vendidady by Darmesteter ... 290f 

verb inflection 310 

te8&li.t 233 
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Vilfh&ndalca Hishi 7^ 

Vihh dsha & dstra 200 

Vidh&ta 48 

y idyaranya 202 

Vidyadhara 200 

YidyS-tirtha-Mahcavara 202 

Yigaipun grant 121} 

Yih&ra Bobar 180 

vihdra 176 

Yijaya, k 6)1 

Yijayabuddliavarmil, Fall. 100-108 

Yijayaddva, No. 177,178 

Yijayaditya,--Vi.-Satyaaraya, 

W. dial... .126, 130, 132, 133, 134 

Yijayaniilra, k 258 

Yijuyaiiandivarma, Pall 101 

Yijaya Porumal, k 78 

Yijayarkadova, Sil 41, 42 

vijuyardjya 174 

vijayardjyasamvaisaYa 128, 131 

Yijayarkadcva, oil 41 

tijiiyankandhdvdra 128, 288 

Yijayiiskandavarmri, Pall. ... 101 

Yikrania, Sin 97, 98, 311, 316 

YlUramaucva Chola 50 ii 

Vikramaditya 16n 

Yikraiiiaditya I, Vi.-Salyd- 
Braya, W. Clial. ...128, 132, 134 
Y i kramdd i tya II, — Vi .• Saty a- 


sruya, W. Chal 

135 

Y i kramdd i tya VI, W. 

ChU. 50, ,51 

Yikrarna-Kala 

90 

Ylkrama-Saka 

194 

Yilvrainasona, N6 

1(58, 170 

Vikrania-Yarsba 

,...75,90, 99 

Yikuksbi 

180 

N^iligp, r 

129 


172n 


2311 

rlmdna 

117-119 


196 

T'Vna, rinaf or Pida .. 

308 

Vinaynpif i kain by Dr, 

. U. 01- 

denVierg 

233 

Yinayaditya,™Vi.-Satyasraya, 

\v. dial 127, lay, i;im:w 

viniyitkfaka, o. 

289 

Yira'diola, Cbo 

48, 49 

Yiradeva, Cbo 

49 


96 



Yiramfirlaiida, CbO. . 

49 

Yi rand ray a?.... Bohdr . 

189 

Yiraiidt^yaiia, Oho. . 

49 

Ylrapamlya, Cbo. ... 

49 

Y! rai ajtb id ra, (3i6 

49, 119, 120 

Ylra Saivas 

73 

Virasekhara, Cbo 

b’O 


Viravikrama, Clio 

virininn yanulagarn 

Yiruka 

Vis 

Viddlchlla 

Visdelou, M 

vidhaya 

vlshayapati, 0 

50 

1.98 

226 

56, 57 

...92, 216 
...35, 124 
...35, 295 
88 

Yisbtiu, g 124, 132, 

134, 191, 

193, 

293, 294 

Vishnu, Pall 


Y i .sbnn gopavar md, I*al 1 . 

99 

Yisbnugupta, Yuvardja, Ne..., 172 

Yisbmivarnsa 

29 1 

ViahnupadaH 

138 

vishti 

239 

vi^nmhu 

196 

Yisvagasva, No 

180 

Visvdinitra 

55 

Yitakliatta, v 

.238, 239 

Yivasvab 

48 

Vokkaleri grant 120, 127ii 

Vologeses I 

260 

A’ononcs, k 

258, 25!) 

Yopadeva 

.80, 300 

Yrinddvana 

..... 141 

Yri.sba 

143 

Yrishaddva, Ne 

105, 181 

V ntll HtliYa 

307 

Vyiisa 124. 125. 128, 130, 132 

WnddhamAna 

12 

Wad u rag, v 

272-3 

Wababa 

11 

Wnjir.aggo 

273 

Wajirtai 

.218, 210 

AVales, .1. (the painter).,. 

...52, 107 

AYaiijdrd 

...... 205ii 


n 

Wassiljew. M 

28! > 

Wattagamini, k 

...11, 270 

Weber, Pi of. A 226, 

251, 252. 

Wei dynasty 

2! *2, 305 
10, 18 

weights and measui'os 

by 

Mar Eliya 

... .. 230 

AVen-ti 

17 

Wesawasika, v 

269 

AVestergaard, Prof, 

28 

wheel symbol 

135 

Wijaya 

9 


Wijitapuiu 0 

Williams (M.J Minhru huiia... 2r»4 

Wilson, Dr. J y 205 

'Wirandagoda insc 9 

ivimra 11 


‘ withershius’ 68 

woolly hair 52 

AVu or U dynasty 16n 

W^ilar lakeiuso 252 

‘Wullawnl’ 126 

Wu-ti 17 

Wii-woi-kian 315 . 

Xerxes 69, 152 

Yadus 54 

Ytiilia Perumal 78 

Yajnasri, Andh 68 

Yajuavalkya 42, 140 

Yukdossagala mac 18 

Yaksha 146. 226 

Y.aksliamalla, k 184, 188, 191 

ydli 118 

Ya-lo-u-tc A-je-ni-fo 24 

yihiLa 160 

Varna, g 181 

Yamalavii[)i 288 

Yarnima, g 115 

Yamnnd, r 129, 181, 184 

Yaiig-kie-kiiang-lo 22 

Yang-ti I 18 

Yaii-ka s 301 

yanlras 138 

Y apali u i use 12 

Yasodu 227 

Yatagiri, Ktagiri 51 

ynflKhdiiihadh yamdnaka 289 

Yatua 232 

'yauishtlia 208 

Vayjidharmamalla, k 184 

YazHakard 206, 267 

Y'^azdiln-panak 260-268 

year Pnwadara Sajvnuaka 269 

^ „ ^^awanaka 271 

‘ Yedageory’ 51 

Yeko Niiliin 94, 95 

Y(‘n-ki (Khurjislmr) 22 

Yc'po.. 17 

Y^'rakala language 210 

Yossugei 244, 274, 277 

YVitagiri, t 50 

Viiig 16 

Yndophoros, k 258*202, 318 

Ydydy Ayusliindn 187 

,, , Harsluina 189 

„ , Priti 184 

„ .Siddhi 191 

„ , sola 193 

Yogdohdra ... 85 

Yogamati, q 192, 198 

Y oganardnd ramal la, k 198 

Yogi-mara cave 209 
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Yonas 252 

YrkodeB. k. 259, 260 

Yuan-ch*ao-pi-8hi . . .80, 90, 92-94, 
213, 275-278 
Yuan-shi ...89, 215, 216, 274, 276-7 


Yudhishfchira *. 36, 176 

• Yuoi’-Vj (Chaiidrapriya) 17 

Yuta 287u 


yuvamahdrdja lOl 

yuvardja .171, 172, 178, 184 

Yuei-chi‘ 15-17 

Yuen-tu (India) 16 

Yue-ti 316 

Yu-thien, Kbotan 22 

Z&d-sparham 266-268 


Zanza, 6i\ 36! 39 

Zarathnshtra 291, 292 

Zaynu’l *Aabidhi, k 252 

ZoioniBOB, k 259 

Zendavesta.:,. 265, 290 

Zoilos, k 257, 258 

Zoroastrism 232, 311 

Zud 92 


ADDITIONAL ERRATA. 

p. 218, 1. 2, /or Along Goa read Alun Goa. 
p. 218, 1. 4, /or Begontiei read Begontei. 
p. 31fia, 1. 12, /or Bakkaraya read BukkaiAya 
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